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P  E  E  F  A  C  E. 


In  this  Work  I  have  continued  to  carry  out  the  same  plan  which  has  been  -employed 
in  the  previous  volume  descriptive  of  the  ^Mammalia,  giving  to  the  body  of  the  work 
a  popular  and  anecdotal  character,  and  reserving  the  more  scientific  portions  for  the 
Compendium  of  Greneric  Distinctions  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Much  pains  has 
been  taken  with  that  part  of  the  work,  for  which  I  am  in  a  great  degree  indebted 
to  the  invaluable  "  Grenera  of  Birds "  by  Dr.  Gray,  a  work  which  has  long  established 
itself  as  the  standard  of  systematic  Ornithology  as  at  present  accepted  by  the 
learned  world. 

The  system  employed,  and  the  names  that  are  given  in  this  work,  are  those  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  national  collection  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  any  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  Birds  in  a  systematic  manner  can  accomplish 
his  object  by  taking  this  volume  to  the  Museum,  and  comparing  the  specimens  with 
the  history  of  the  species  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  characteristic  distinctions 
of  the  genera  at  its  end.  By  means  of  this  Table,  also,  any  one  can  ascertain  the 
approximate  position  which  any  bird  holds  in  the  system  of  the  present  day. 

I  must  here  take  the  opportunity  of  returning  my  best  thanks  to  the  numerous 
individuals  who  have  most  kindly  given  their  aid  to  this  work,  many  of  whom  are 
even  now  personally  unknown  to  me. 


EEEATA. 

Pag«    5.    10  lines  from  top, /or  "  largest  '*  read  "  longest." 

—  13.    8  lines  from  bottom, /or  "largest"  read  "longest."     10  lines  from  bottom, /or 

"Flesh-bearded"  r«w/ •*  Flesh-beaked." 

—  125.    For  "  Maerodipiex  "  read  "  Macrodipteryx." 

—  165.    After  "  Barbets  "  add  "  or  Puif -Birds." 

—  178.    6  lines  from  top,  read  '*The  eggs  are  fonr  in  nnmber,  and  the  yoong  birds 

resemble,"  &o. 

—  370.    16  lines  from  bottom,  for  **  looped"  read  '*  lodged."    16  lines  from  bottom,  for 

"  conical "  read  "  suitable." 

—  410.    26  lines  from  top,  for  "  three  branches  "  read  **  thorn  branches." 

—  511.    Transfer  title  **  Scansores,"  &c.  together  with  first  paragraph,  to  page  507, 

line  23  from  top. 

—  652.    25  lines  from  bottom,  for  **  obtained  "  read  '*  attained."    14r  lines  &x)m  bottom, 

for  "  coyering"  read  "  wing." 

—  676.    Transpose  titles  of  birds  Mm,  "  Bxttern,  Eokbt,  Heron." 

~  695.    Transpose  titles  of  Sandpipers  tku4,  "  Common  Sandpiper,  Orsen  Sandpiper." 

—  705.    Transpose  titles  of  Snipes  thus, "  Jack-Snipe,  Common  Snips." 

—  758.    11  lines  from  bottom,/or  "  entire  **  read  **  cable." 
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BIRDS. 


The  most  conspicuous  external  characteristic  by  which  the  Birds  are  distinguished 

from  all  other  inhabitants  of  earth,  is  the  feathery  robe  which  invests  their  bodies,  and 

which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  clothing  and  progression.      For  the  first  of  these  two 

objects  it  is  admirably  adapted,  as  the  long,  slender  filaments  of  the  feathers  are  not  only  in 
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themselves  indiflferent  conductors  of  heat,  but  entangle  among  their  multitudinous  iBbres 
a  considerable  amount  of  air,  which  resists  the  ingress  or  the  egress  of  external  or 
internal  heat,  and  thus  preserves  the  bird  in  a  moderate  temperature  through  the  icy 
blasts  of  winter  or  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  A  similar  function  is  discharged  by 
the  farry  coats  of  many  mammalia ;  but  the  feathers  serve  another  office,  which  is  not 
possessed  by  hair  or  fur.  They  aid  the  creature  in  progression,  and  enable  it  to  raise 
and  to  sustain  itself  in  the  atmosphere.  Towards  the  promotion  of  this  latter  fimction 
the  entire  structure  of  the  body  and  Umbs  is  obviously  subservient,  and  even  in  the 
comparatively  rare  instances  where  the  bird — such  as  the  penguin,  ostrich,  or  the 
kiwi-kiwi — is  destitute  of  flying  powers,  the  general  idea  of  a  flying  creature  is  still 
preserved. 

The  fuller  and  more  technical  description. of  the  Birds  runs  as  follows.  They  are 
vertebrate  animals,  but  do  not  suckle  their  young,  nourishing  them  in  most  instances 
with  food  which  has  been  partially  macerated  in  their  own  digestive  organs,  and  which 
they  are  able  to  disgorge  at  will,  after  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
ruminating  quadrupeds.  The  young  are  not  produced  in  an  actively  animated  state,  but 
inclosed  in  the  egg,  from  which  they  do  not  emerge  until  they  have  been  warmed  into 
independent  life  by  the  effects  of  constant  warmth.  Generally,  the  eggs  are  hatched  by 
means  of  the  natural  warmth  which  proceeds  from  the  mother  bird  ;  but  in  some  instances, 
such  as  that  of  the  tallegalla  of  Australia,  the  eggs  are  placed  in  a  vast  heap  of  dead  leaves 
and  grass,  and  developed  by  means  of  the  heat  which  is  exhaled  from  decaying  vegetable 
substances,  and  which  is  generated  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases,  such  as  a  wet 
haystack,  it  actually  sets  the  seething  mass  on  fire.  Urged  by  a  like  instinct,  our  common 
English  snake  deposits  its  eggs  in  secret  spots,  such  as  dunghills  and  hotbeds,  and 
there  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  constantly  generated  warmth.  An  analogous 
process  has  long  been  in  vogue  among  the  Egyptians  for  the  hatching  of  young 
poultry  by  artificial  heat,  and  has  been,  in  comparatively  recent  years,  introduced  into 
this  coimtry. 

When  the  egg  is  first  produced,  the  future  chicken  is  merely  indicated  by  a  little 
germ-spot,  barely  the  size  of  a  single  oat-grain,  and  does  not  attain  the  power  of  breathing 
atmospheric  air,  and  receiving  nourishment  into  its  mouth,  until  a  period  of  many  days 
has  elapsed.  To  watch  the  gradual  development  of  the  young  chick  is  a  most 
interesting  experiment,  and  one  which  is  full  of  suggestive  instructioa  There  is  but 
little  difficulty  in  the  matter,  even  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  incubation,  for  the 
structure  of  the  egg  is  so  wonderfully  balanced,  that  in  order  to  view  the  little  germ-spot 
it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  the  egg  on  its  side  and  remove  a  portion  of  the  shell,  when  the 
germ  will  be  seen  lying  inmiediately  under  the  aperture.  In  whatever  way  an  egg  may 
be  turned,  the  germ-spot  invariably  presents  itself  at  the  highest  point,  provided  only  that 
the  egg  be  laid  on  its  side,  and  that  the  living  principle  has  not  been  extinguished,  for  life, 
however  undeveloped,  seems  always  to  aspire.  As  the  chick  increases  in  size,  the 
manipulation  becomes  easier,  but  it  is  always  better  to  immerse  the  egg  in  water  or 
other  transparent  liquid  before  removing  the  shell,  and  to  keep  it  submerged  during 
examination. 

There  are  few  objects  which  will  better  repay  investigation  than  the  young  bird  in  its 
various  stages  of  development.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  see  the  manner  in  which  a  living 
creature  is  gradually  evolved  from  the  apparently  lifeless  substances  that  are  contained 
within  an  egg.  The  being  seems  to  grow  under  our  very  gaze,  and  we  arise  from  the 
wondrous  spectacle  with  an  involuntary  feeling  that  we  have  been  present  at  a  veritable 
act  of  creation.  To  describe  fully  the  beautifid  process  in  which  a  chick  is  elaborated  out 
of  the  germ-spot  would  occupy  very  many  pages,  and  cannot  be  attempted  within  the 
compass  of  the  present  work.    Briefly,  however,  the  order  of  events  is  as  follows. 

When  a  newly  laid  egg  is  opened,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  mass  of  substance  which  is 
popularly  divided  simply  into  "  white  "  and  "  yolk,"  but  when  examined  more  closely,  by 
placing  it  under  water  and  carefully  removing  the  shell,  its  contents  are  found  to  be 
very  elaborately  disposed,  so  as  to  meet  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed.  Immediately 
within  the  shell  lies  a  semi-transparent  and  tolerably  strong  membrane,  composed  of  two 
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distinct  layers,  pressed  closely  to  each  other  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  extent^  but 
separated  at  the  widest  end  of  the  egg,  and  containing  between  the  layers  a  supply  of 
atmospheric  air  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  young  chick.  This  space  gradually 
increases  as  the  young  bird  becomes  more  developed.  Within  this  membrane  lies  the 
"  white,"  a  liquid,  albuminous  substance,  which  is  also  disposed  in  two  distinct  layers, 
that  which  is  nearest  to  the  shell  being  rather  thin  and  fluid,  while  the  inner  layer  is 
comparatively  thick,  tenacious,  and  very  transparent.  Within  the  white  lies  the  yolk, 
surrounded  by  a  slight  membrane,  which  serves  to  guard  it  from  mixing  with  the  white. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  yolk  from  sliifting  its  place  at  every  change  of  position  in  the  egg, 
it  is  anchored,  so  to  speak,  in  its  proper  x>lace  by  two  curious  ligaments  fastened  to  the 
yolk  membrane.  Upon  the  yolk,  and  immediately  imder  the  membrane,  lies  the  little 
germ  which  in  the  space  of  three  weeks  will  be  developed  into  a  bird. 

After  a  few  hours  of  warmth,  the  first  idea  of  the  chick  is  seen  in  a  little  whitish 
streak,  barely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  rather  wider  at  one  end,  and  always  lying  across 
the  egg.  By  degrees,  this  streak  enlarges,  and  forms  a  groove  l)etwecn  two  little  ridges, 
and  in  a  few  hours  later,  a  delicate  thread  is  seen  lying  in  the  groove,  being  the  first 
indication  of  the  spinal  cord.  Presently  a  number  of  the  tiniest  imaginable  square  white 
plates  make  their  appearance  on  each  side  of  the  thread,  and  are  the  commencement  of 
the  vertebrae.  It  is  most  curious  to  see  these  gradual  changes,  for  the  diflerent  parts  come 
into  view  as  though  they  were  crystallized  from  the  substance  of  the  egg.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  day  the  germ  takes  a  curve,  and  looks  something  like  a  little  maggot  as  it  lies  in 
the  yoDc  The  little  heart  is  just  perceptible  on  the  second  day,  and  on  the  third  a  series 
of  blood-vessels  have  been  foi-med,  and  are  supplied  with  blood  by  a  veiy  curious  system 
of  arteries  and  veins.  By  similar  processes  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  built  up, 
the  feathers  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  alx)ut  the  twelfth  day,  and  on  the 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  day  the  chick  pierces  with  its  beak  the  air-sac  wliich  lies  at  the 
blunt  end  of  the  egg,  and  by  means  of  the  air  which  it  thus  obtains  is  often  able  to  chirp 
before  it  chips  the  shell. 

During  this  period  of  its  existence  the  young  bird  is  nourished  by  the  yolk,  which  is 
connected  with  its  abdomen,  and  which  ls  not  separated  from  the  body  until  the  chick 
has  broken  the  shell,  and  is  able  to  respire  freely.  When  leaving  the  egg-shell,  the 
chicken  pecks  in  a  circle,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  shape  of  the  air  vesicle,  so 
that  when  it  emerges  it  walks  out  of  a  circular  trap-door  which  it  has  cut  for  itself,  and 
which  often  remains  suspended  by  a  hinge  fonned  from  an  uncut  ])ortion  of  the  lining 
membrane.  It  is  possible  that  the  shell  may  be  softened  in  this  spot  by  the  presence  of 
internal  air,  and  may  therefore  afiFord  an  easier  passage  to  the  inclosed  chick.  In  order 
to  enable  the  tender-billed  little  creature  to  penetrate  so  hard  a  substance  as  the  egg-shell, 
the  tip  of  its  beak  is  furnished  with  a  strong  horny  excrescence,  which  falls  ofi'  shortly 
after  the  chicken  has  emerged  from  the  eggy  thus  cany- ing  out  the  principle  that  nature 
abhors  a  superfluity. 

Having  watched  the  little  bird  through  its  life-development,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
a  short  examination  of  the  bird -skeleton,  and  will  take  for  an  example  that  of  the  eagle. 
Even  in  the  mammalia  the  skeleton  presents  an  appearance  very  diflerent  from  that  of  thfe 
living  creature,  and  in  many  instances  the  external  structure  and  its  bony  framework  are 
so  unlike  each  other  that  an  inexperienced  observer  would  probably  refer  them  to  different 
animala  But  in  the  birds  the  contrast  is  still  more  strongly  marked,  for  the  skeleton  is 
not  only  deprived  of  its  fleshy  covering,  but  also  of  the  feathery  coat  which  surrounds  the 
bird  so  thickly,  and  which  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  owl,  entirely  masks  the  general 
outline  of  the  bird.  Taking  the  skeleton  of  the  eagle  as  a  good  example  of  the  bony 
scaffolding  which  supports  the  vital  and  locomotive  organs  of  birds,  we  will  begin  with 
the  head  and  proceed  gradually  to  the  tail 

The  chief  and  most  obvious  distinctive  feature  in  the  skull  of  a  bird  and  of  a  mammal 
lies  in  the  jaw-bones,  which  in  the  bird  are  entirely  toothless,  and  are  covered  at  their 
extremities  with  a  peciiliar  homy  incrustment,  termed  the  beak  or  bill  This  bill  is  of 
very  different  shape  in  the  various  tribes  of  birds ;  being  in  some  cases  strong,  sharp,  and 
duredy  as  in  the  birds  of  prey  ;  in  others  long,  slender,  and  delicate,  as  in  the  creei^i^ 
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and  humming-birds  ;  and  in  othere  flat,  spoon-like,  soft,  and  sensitive,  as  in  the  ducks. 
The  movement  of  a  bird's  jaw  is  not  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  mammal,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  certain  little  bone,  termed  from  its  s([uared  shape  the  (Quadrate  bone, 
is  articulated  to  the  bones  of  the  skull.  On  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration, 
this  bone  will  be  seen  just  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  skulL 

Passing  from  the  head  to  the  neck,  we  find  a  marked  distinction  from  the  mannnals. 
In  them,  the  vertebrje  of  the  neck  are  never  more  than  seven  in  number;  the  long  neck 
of  the  giraffe  and  tlie  shoii  one  of  the  elephant  being  obtain(»d  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
seven  vertebne  in  tlie  former  and  their  compression  in  the  latter.  In  the  birds,  however, 
there  are  never  less  than  nine  vertebrtB  in  the  neck,  and  in  some  cases  the  number  is 
considerably  greater ;  the  swan,  for  example,  possessing  no  less  than  twenty-three  of  these 
bones.  The  neck  is  also  much  longer  in  the  biixls,  being  in  many  instances  longer  than 
the  i-emainder  of  the  body.     The  vertebrie  of  the  neck  are  extremely  flexible,  as  is  needful 

for  the  peculiar  habits  of  birds ;  but  those  of  the 
back  are  immovably  connected  with  each  other, 
and  in  many  cases  are  even  fused  together.  The 
seven  or  eight  short  vertebrae  which  form  the  tail 
are  movable,  and  are  generally  terminated  by  a 
single  bone  of  greater  length  than  any  of  the 
others. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  breast  and  body.  Tlie 
ribs  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  flat  appendage, 
which  starts  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone, 
and  is  directed  backwards,  so  that  it  overlaps  each 
succeeding  rib.  The  breast  bone  is  placed  lower 
than  might  be  supposed  from  the  external  aspect 
of  a  bird,  and  is  of  very  great  size.  Its  substance 
is  much  flattened,  and  it  possesses  a  strong  ridge 
or  keel  of  bone,  which  varies  in  its  depth  according 
to  the  powers  of  flight  possessed  by  the  particular 
species  to  which  it  belongs.  As  the  eagle  is  a 
strong-winged  bird,  the  keel  is  very  prominent, 
but  in  such  non-flying  birds  as  the  ostrich  and 
the  apteiyx,  there  is  no  keel  at  alL  Between  the 
breast  bone  and  the  neck  lie  four  clavicles,  or 
collar  bones,  diflering  much  in  size  and  shape  in 
the  various  species  of  birds.  One  set  of  them,  technically  called  the  os  furculare,  from  its 
forked  shape,  is  sometimes  absent,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  ligament ;  but  the  others, 
termed  the  claviculce  coracoidie,  are  invariably  present.  Tliese  two  sets  of  bones  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  carved  a  fowl,  under  the  terms  of  "merry-thought"  and 
"  neck  bones." 

The  limbs  now  come  before  our  notice,  and  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  curious 
fact,  that  in  the  birds  the  bipedal  mode  of  walking  again  makes  its  appearance,  having 
disappeared  through  all  the  mammalia,  with  the  exception  of  man.  There  is,  however, 
this  analogy  between  the  lower  mammals  and  the  birds,  namely,  that  in  both  instances  the 
anterior  limbs  are  intended  for  progression,  although  in  the  one  case  these  formations  belong 
to  earth,  and  in  the  other  to  the  air.  The  bones  of  the  wing  present  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  man's  arm,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  skeleton  of  the 
eagle  with  that  of  the  man  in  Volume  I.  The  upper  arm  bone  is  of  various  lengths  in  the 
different  birds,  being  of  wonderful  proportions  in  such  long-winged  birds  as  the  albatross, 
but  very  short  in  the  penguins,  the  cassowary,  and  many  other  biids.  Tlie  two  bones  of 
the  fore-arm,  technically  called  the  ulna  and  rcuUuSy  are  also  long  in  the  long-winged 
birds,  and  serve  to  carry  a  large  expanse  of  feathei's.  Of  these  two,  the  ulna  is  the  larger 
and  more  cylindrical.  To  the  end  of  the  ulna  and  radius  are  jointed  the  two  little  bones 
of  the  wrist,  which  bear  a  quasi  hand,  composed  of  a  thumb  and  two  fingers.  The  thumb 
is  very  small,  consisting  of  either  one  or  two  bones ;  and  the  fingers,  which  are  only 
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needed  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  feathers,  are  also  small.  One  of  them  is  composed 
of  either  two  or  three  joints,  but  the  other  is  a  vciy  little  one,  being  but  one  single 
pointed  bone. 

The  bones  of  the  legs  are  very  similar  in  their  arrangement  to  those  of  the  mammalian 
quadrupeds,  although  they  are  subject  to  certain  modifications,  especially  at  their 
extremities.  Tlie  thigh-bone  is  tolerably  strong  and  cylindrical,  but  of  no  very  great 
length,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird  or  the  length  of  its  limbs.  Even  in  the 
curious  stilt-plover,  whei*e  the  legs  are  of  such  extraordinaiy  length,  the  thigh  bone 
is  comparative  ly  short,  and  not  visible  outside  the  feathers.  The  leg  bone,  or  "  tibia,"  is 
always  the  largest  bone  of  the  limb,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  veiy  small  and  undeveloped 
"fibula,"  which  is  only  attached  to  its  upper  extremity,  and  taj)ers  gradually  to  a  point. 
The  "instep,"  as  we  should  teim  it  in  a  human  foot,  is  merely  a  single  bone,  jointed  at  its 
tipper  extremity  to  the  tibia,  and  its  lower  to  the  bones  of  the  toes.  In  geneml,  birds  are 
furnished  with  four  toes  on  each  foot,  but  there  are  several  exce])tions  to  this  rule,  among 
which  the  ostrich  is  the  most  conspicuous. 

Not  only  do  the  bones  of  a  bird  differ  in  external  fonn  from  those  of  a  mammal,  but 
they  are  also  considerably  modified  in  their  structure.  In  the  mammals  the  bones  are 
heavy,  solid,  and  their  centre  is  filled  with  marrow  ;  but  in  the  l^inls  the  bones  are  of  a 
much  lighter  make,  and  many,  such  as  the  upix^r  an  ing  l»one,  the  breast  ])one,  and  part  of 
the  skull,  are,  moreover,  hollow  throughout  tlu^ir  centres,  so  as  to  combine  great  strength 
with  the  least  possible  weight,  lliese  hollow  bones  communicate  with  the  legs  through 
certain  curious  appendages  called  air-sacs,  which  open  into  the  lungs,  and  apparently  ser\'e 
as  reservoirs  of  respirable  atmosphere,  so  that  the  bird  is  al)le  to  force  the  hot  and 
rarefied  air  from  its  lungs  into  its  bones.  In  some  very  rare  instances  even  the  bones  of 
the  feet  and  toes  are  hollow,  and  penetrable  with  air  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  claws. 
Some  birds,  however,  especially  those  of  small  dimensions,  do  not  possess  these  hollow 
bones,  and  in  all  cases  the  cavity  is  not  developed  until  the  creatine  has  attained  to 
maturity.  In  the  apteryx,  a  non-flying  bird,  the  only  hollow  bone  is  that  of  the  lower 
jaw.  So  complete  is  the  communication  with  the  lungs  through  the  bones  of  some  birds, 
that  if  the  bone  should  be  broken  they  are  enabled  to  breathe  through  the  open  extremity, 
even  though  the  throat  be  compressed,  or  the  head  plunged  under  water. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  skeleton  is  necessary  as  a  prelude  to  the  description  of  the 
Feathers,  because  several  of  the  most  important  of  these  appendages  derive  their  names 
froln  the  portion  of  the  structure  on  which  they  are  set. 

On  a  general  view  of  a  bird  it  will  be  seen  that  the  feathers  fall  naturally  into  two 
orders,  namely,  those  of  progression  and  those  of  covering.  But  as  in  the  description  of  a 
bird,  especially  of  one  that  is  unknown  to  science,  and  of  which  no  figure  is  extant,  it  is 
needful  to  describe  the  form  and  colour  of  the  different  portions  of  the  creature  with  great 
accuracy,  this  sweeping  division  of  the  feathers  into  two  sets  will  be  quite  insufficient  for 
the  purpose.  On  a  closer  examination,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  feathers  possess 
a  kind  of  natural  arrangement,  which,  with  a  few  unimportant  and  obvious  additions,  is 
amply  sufficient  for  actual  scientific  purposes.  The  best  mode  of  learning  the  name  of 
the  diiffigrent  parts  of  the  plumage  is  to  procure  any  bird,  say  a  sparrow  or  pigeon,  which 
may  easily  be  obtained,  and  to  investigate  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  feathers 
from  actual  inspection.  It  is  an  interesting  little  study,  and  will  save  much  time,  as  a 
lesson  once  so  learned  will  never  again  be  forgotten.  We  will  suppose  a  dead  sparrow  to 
be  laid  on  the  tabla 

Let  one  of  its  wings  be  spread  upon  the  table,  and  its  plumage  wiQ  be  seen  to  consist  of 
a  row  of  long,  flat,  and  stiff  quill  feathers,  whose  insertion  is  covered  by  a  great  number 
of  smaller  and  softer  feathers.  The  quill  feathers  are  technically  termed  "  principals," 
and  the  others  are  called  from  their  office,  "  coverts."  Before  examining  the  principals,  it 
needs  that  the  coverts  be  first  attacked,  because  they  must  be  removed  before  the  quill 
feathers  can  be  properly  traced  to  their  sources.  Along  the  upper  surface  of  the  wing 
run  two  or  three  rows  of  these  short  feathers,  which  are  termed  the  "greater  coverts," 
and  below  these  a  single  row  of  "  lesser  coverts,"  the  latter  of  which  may  be  distin^ahad 
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by  their  slightly  different  shape  and  manner  of  lying.     The  under  surface  of  the  wing  is 
clothed  with  a  dense  layer  of  small  feathers  termed  the  "  under  coverts." 

Now  let  all  the  upper  coverts  be  removed,  and  the  quill  feathers  will  be  visible  from 
their  insertion  to  their  extremity.  On  spreading  out  the  wing  it  will  be  seen  that  ten  of 
these  feathers  spring  from  that  portion  of  the  wing  bone  which  corresponds  to  the  hand 
and  fingers  of  man.  As  these  feathers  come  first  in  point  of  order,  beginning  at  the 
extremity  of  the  wing,  they  are  termed  the  "primaries,"  and  indicate,  by  their  shape  and 
development,  the  mode  of  flight  followed  by  the  bird.  If,  for  instance,  they  are 
comparatively  short,  rounded,  and  concave,  as  is  the  case  with  our  example,  the  sparrow, 
the  flight  is  slow  and  laborious,  accompanied  with  much  beating  of  the  wing  and  dipping 
in  the  air  between  each  stroke.  If  they  are  long,  firm,  and  flat,  as  seen  in  the  eagles, 
vultures,  and  other  similar  birds,  the  flight  is  easy  and  graceful,  though  capable  of  exceeding 
swiftness  when  needful.  If  they  are  large,  concave,  and  edged  with  soft  fringes,  the  flight 
is  quiet  and  noiseless,  as  is  seen  in  the  owls.  Some  birds,  such  as  the  ostrich,  the 
cassowary,  and  other  running  birds,  possess  short  and  pointed  primai'ies,  which  can  hardly 
be  recognised  as  belonging  to  so  large  a  bird,  and  the  flight  is  in  consequence  reduced 
to  zero. 

Next  to  the  primaries  come  a  second  set  of  quills,  called  for  that  reason  "  secondaries.'' 
They  are  often  undistinguishable  externally  from  the  primaries,  into  which  they  imper- 
ceptibly merge,  but  may  be  at  once  detected  by  following  them  to  their  roots,  which  are 
inserted  upon  that  part  of  the  wing  which  corresponds  to  the  wi*ist  and  elbow  of  man. 
They  are  very  variable  in  number,  shape,  and  size  ;  and  although  they  are  in  some  birds 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  primaries,  are  in  others  very  prominent  and  conspicuous. 

Next  to  the  secondaries  come  the  "  tertiaries,"  which  take  their  root  in  that  part  of  the 
wing  which  corresponds  to  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  In  some  birds,  such  as  the  plovers, 
the  tertiaries  are  extremely  long,  giving  a  very  peculiar  character  to  the  wing.  In  the 
crane  they  are  developed  into  long,  drooping  plumes ;  but  in  most  birds  they  are  very 
much  shorter  than  the  primaries,  and  are  merged  into  the  little  feathers  that  cover  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wing.  Upon  the  thumb  is  a  little  fan-like  wing,  quite  distinct  from 
the  remainder  of  the  feathers,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  winglet." 

A  second  set  of  quill  feathers  is  to  be  found  upon  the  tail,  where  they  assume  different 
shapes  and  dimensions  according  to  the  species  of  bird,  its  sex,  age,  and  the  nature  of  its 
flight.  As  these  feathers  perform  the  office  of  a  rudder  in  directing  the  flight  of  the  bird 
as  it  passes  through  the  atmosphere,  they  are  technically  termed  "  rectrices,"  or  directors. 
The  insertion  of  these  quill  feathers  is  concealed  above  and  below  by  certain  little  feathers, 
named  from  their  position  the  upper  and  under  tail  coverts.  Generally,  these  feathers  are 
of  very  small  dimensions,  but  in  some  examples  they  attain  to  considerable  length,  and 
are  very  imposing  in  their  appearance.  The  magnificent  "train"  of  the  peacock  is 
composed,  not  of  the  tail  quiU  feathers,  which  are  short,  stiff,  and  used  chiefly  for  the 
proper  displayal  of  the  train,  but  of  the  greatly  developed  upper  tail  coverts ;  and  from 
the  under  tail  coverts  of  the  marabout  stork  are  taken  those  beautiful  plumy  ornaments 
that  are  so  well  known  as  articles  of  feminine  decoration. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  feathers  on  either  side  of  the  head,  which  shield  the  orifice  of 
the  ear  from  injury,  and  are  therefore  named  the  ear  coverts ;  and  the  patch  of  feathers 
upon  the  shoulders  is  appropriately  known  by  the  name  of  "  scapularies."  In  the 
accompanying  sketch  of  the  swaUow-tailed  falcon,  the  position  of  the  principal  groups  of 
feathers  is  indicated.  A  denotes  the  primaries,  or  first  quill-feathers  of  the  wing ;  B,  the 
tertiaries ;  C,  D,  E,  the  lesser  and  greater  coverts ;  F,  the  scapularies ;  G,  the  rectaries ; 
H,  the  upper  tail  coverts ;  I,  the  ear  coverts. 

This  array  of  plumage  is  not  obtained  until  the  bird  has  attained  to  some  amount  of 
development,  and  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  feathers  are  so  distinct  from  each  other  at 
the  different  epochs  of  a  bird's  life,  that  in  many  instances  an  adult,  a  half-grown,  and  a 
juvenile  specimen  have  been  taken  for  individuals  of  different  species,  and  noted  as  such 
in  systematic  catalogues. 

When  the  young  bird  is  first  hatched  its  feathers  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  being 
mostly  restricted  to  a  kind  of  soft  down.    In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  the  quill  feathers 
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begin  to  make  their  appearance,  like  little  yellow  or  black  spikes  projecting  from  the 
wings,  bnt  it  is  not  nntil  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  that  they  attain  sufficient  strength 
to  sustain  the  bird  in  the  air.  In  a  few  months  after  the  young  bird  has  gained  its  first 
plumage,  it  loses  the  feathers  with  which  it  has  only  just  been  clothed,  and  by  going 
through  the  process  technically  termed  "moulting,"  indues  an  entirely  new  plumage, 
which  is  often  very  diflferent  from  the  former  in  its  traits  and  general  aspect  In  many 
cases  the  bird  spends  three  years  of  life  before  it  is  clothed  with  the  full  glory  of  its  adidt 
garments,  and  during  the  first  and  second  years  the  two  sexes  are  so  similar  as  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  without  dissection.  Tlie  moult  takes  place  annually 
even  in  adult  birds,  and  is  highly  needful  as  a  means  of  giving  them  a  new  set  of  plumes 
to  replace  those  which  have  been  worn  out  by  the  service  of  a  whole  year's  wear. 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  observable  in  the  fur-clad  mammalia,  who  shed  the  worn 
and  ragged  hairs  in  the  autumn,  and  obtain  a  new  and  warm  coat  in  readiness  for  the 
colder  months.     Even  in  the  human  race  the  same  principle  is  observed  ;  but  the  change 
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of  hair  is  in  them  so  gradual  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  except  to  those  who  watch  its 
progress.  Indeed,  a  partial  moidt  can  be  induced  at  any  time  upon  a  bird,  and  employed 
to  restore  a  broken  or  damaged  feather,  irrespective  of  the  time  of  year.  If  the  injured 
feather  be  drawn  from  its  socket — an  operation  which  is  always  attended  with  some  pain 
and  loss  of  blood — ^it  will  soon  be  replaced  by  another  and  a  perfect  feather,  springing 
from  the  same  socket 

The  rapidity  of  the  process  is  really  astonishing,  and  presents  a  curious  analogy  with 
the  phenomenon  of  the  rapid  formation  of  the  stag's  horns.  A  remarkable  instance 
occurred  lately  within  my  own  observation,  in  the  person  of  a  long-tailed  Australian 
parrakeet  Hie  bird  contrived  to  get  out  of  its  cage,  and  in  flying  along  a  large 
room  was  chased  by  a  man,  who  made  a  successful  grasp  at  its  tail,  but  fsdled  in 
securing  the  bird,  which  flew  screaming  away,  leaving  its  beautiful  long  tail  in  the  hands 
of  its  would-be  captor.  At  last  the  bird  was  replaced  safely  in  its  cage,  but  presented  a 
very  forlorn  aspect  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  its  tail  A  very  few  days,  however, 
showed  the  tips  of  some  new  feathers,  that  had  already  grown  long  enough  to  pass  beyond 
the  taO  coverts,  and  in  a  month  or  so  the  long  tail  was  even  more  beautiful  thaxi.  %h^\. 
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There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  marked  analog}^  between  the  feathers  of  birds  and  the 
tusks  or  honis  of  many  mammals.  Both  depend  greatly  on  the  sex  and  age  of  the 
animal  to  which  they  belong,  and  their  shape  and  dimensions  are  unfailing  indications  of 
the  vigour  or  feebleness  of  their  owners. 

The  expanse  of  the  outstretched  wings  of  eveiy  flying  bird  is  so  veiy  great  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  body,  that  there  is  need  of  very  great  muscular  develoj)ment  in  order 
to  give  the  powerful  strokes  by  which  the  body  of  a  bird  is  urg«l  through  the  atmospht^re. 
It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  breast  bone  is  furnished  with  the  deep  keel  which  has 
akeady  been  mentioned,  for  its  projecting  edge  and  sides  afford  attachment  to  muscles  of 
enormous  size,  wdiich  are  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  wing  forcil  )ly  downwards. 
Although  in  the  gallinaceous  birds,  of  which  the  common  barn-door  fowl  is  a  familiar 
example,  the  pectoral  muscle,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  so  largely  developed  as  in  many  of  the 
swift-winged  birds,  it  attains  to  considerable  dimensions,  as  may  be  seen  by  every  one  in 
carving  a  common  fowl,  whether  it  be  boiled  or  roasted.  This  nniscle  forms  the  solid 
and  delicately  flavoured  meat  which  is  attached  to  the  wing  when  removed,  and  also 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  "  breast." 

Strength,  however,  is  not  the  only  requisite  in  a  bird's  wing.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
stroke  were  only  made  upwards  and  downwards,  the  bird  woidd  never  rise  in  the  air, 
much  less  make  an}^  progress  forwards.  On  gently  moving  the  wing  of  a  dead  bird,  we 
shall  see  how  beautifully  it^  o[)ening  and  closing  is  managed,  so  that  on  the  stroke  the 
feathers  beat  the  air  with  their  flat  sides,  but  present  their  shai'p  edges  as  they  return  for 
another  stroke.  This  movement  is  copied  by  the  oarsman  as  he  throws  back  the  blade  of 
his  oar  for  another  stroke,  and  is  called  "feathering'*  on  account  of  the  source  fi*om  which 
it  is  derived.  The  means  by  which  this  object  is  attained  is  through  a  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  wing  muscles,  which  are  so  fashioned  as  to  give 
the  wing  a  slight  and  involuntary  turn  just  as  it  is  thrown  backwards  after  making 
its  stroke. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  understand  this  curious  stmcture,  cannot  do  better  than  to 
denude  the  wing  of  some  bird  of  its  feathers,  to  remove  the  skin,  and  lay  bare  the  muscles. 
If  he  then  moves  the  wing  as  if  in  flight,  he  will  see,  by  the  play  of  the  different 
muscles,  the  part  which  they  take  in  the  general  movement,  and  the  w^onderful 
harmony  in  which  every  individual  muscle  works  with  its  fellows.  Next  let  him 
pass  a  smooth  but  blunt  edge,  such  as  a  small  paper-knife,  or  the  flat  handle  of  a  scalpel, 
between  the  different  muscles  and  separate  them  throughout  their  entire  length.  By 
pulling  each  muscle  in  turn  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  he  will  see  its  object,  and  will  be 
able  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  muscles  act  while  working 
simultaneously  in  moving  the  wing. 

In  the  generality  of  birds,  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste  seem  to  be  but  little  developed, 
while  those  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  are  decidedly  acute. 

The  sense  of  touch  can  be  but  very  slight  in  a  creature  that  is  covered  with  feathers 
over  the  whole  of  its  body ;  whose  limbs  are  either  plume-clad  or  tipped  with  horn,  and 
whose  mouth  is  defended  by  a  hard,  homy  beak.  There  are  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the 
ducks,  and  many  similar  birds,  whose  beaks  are  soft  and  evidently  possessed  of  delicate 
tactile  powers,  but  in  the  generality  of  birds  this  sense  is  decidedly  dull.  Taste,  again,  can 
have  but  little  development,  as  the  tongues  of  most  birds  are  devoid  of  tlie  soft  and 
sensitive  surface  which  is  found  in  the  tongue  of  man  and  the  mammals  in  general.  At 
the  base  of  the  tongue  the  nerve-bearing  papillae  are  found  in  some  genera  of  birds,  but 
even  in  them  these  organs  of  taste  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  tongue,  and  can  give 
hut  little  indication  of  savour.  In  many  birds,  indeed,  such  as  the  woodpecker  and  the 
humming-bird,  the  tongue  is  employed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  same  organ  in  the 
ant-eaters,  being  used  to  procure  food  and  to  draw  it  into  the  mouth.  This  structure 
will  be  described  more  at  length  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  birds  where  it  is  especially 
developed. 

The  sight  of  birds  is  almost  invariably  remarkable  for  its  development  and  its  adaptation 
for  near  or  distant  objects.  The  swallow,  for  example,  when  darting  through  the  air  with 
that  swiftness  which  has  become  proverbial,  i^  capable  of  acconmiodating  its  sight  to  the 
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insect  which  it  pursues  even  in  the  short  s]mce  of  time  which  is  occupied  by  its  swoop 
at  its  victim.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  noticed  in  the  falcon,  which  is  able  to 
perceive  a  little  bird  or  animal  on  the  ground,  and  though  sweeping  downwards  with 
such  wonderful  rapidity  that  it  looks  merely  like  a  dark  streak  in  the  air,  is  able  to 
calculate  its  distance  so  exactly,  that  it  just  avoids  dashing  itself  to  pieces  on  the 
ground,  and  snatches  up  its  prey  with  the  same  lightning  speed  which  characterises  its 
descent. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  curious  stnicture,  named  from  its  shape  the  "  pecten,"  or 
comb,  which  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  bird's  eye,  may  contribute  to  this  peculiarity 
of  vision.  This  comb  is  of  a  fan-like  shape,  and  is  situate  upon  the  spot  where  the 
optic  nerve  enters  the  eye,  projecting  obliquely  upwards,  and  evidently  playing  some 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  economy  of  the  eye.  The  t(^etli,  or  folds  of  which  this  fan 
or  comb  is  composed,  are  black  in  colour  and  veiy  variable  in  number,  being  only  six  or 
seven  in  the  owls,  and  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  sparrow.  Tluae  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
blood-vessels  in  the  comb,  but  no  muscular  tissu(\s,  and  it  is  supposed  by  several  anato- 
mists that  its  expansion  or  contraction,  caused  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  blood 
which  fills  the  vessels,  may  have  some  effect  in  the  peculiarly  delicate  adjustment  of 
the  eye  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 

From  the  contact  of  external  substances,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
unnecessary  light,  the  eye  of  the  bird  is  furnished  with  two  ordinary  eyelids,  and  a  third, 
or  supplementary  eyelid,  which  plays  within  the  others,  and  is  technically  called  the 
nictitating  membrane.  Tliis  membrane  is  elastic,  and  by  its  own  contractility  is  kept 
within  the  angle  of  the  eye  as  long  as  its  servicers  ore  not  needed.  When,  however,  the 
bird  wishes  to  cleanse  its  eyes  from  dust  or  other  annoyances,  it  draws  the  membrane 
rapidly  over  the  eye,  letting  it  return  to  its  place  by  its  own  powers  of  contraction.  The 
eye  of  the  bird  is  further  remarkable  for  a  series  of  bony  ])lates  which  surround  the  eye, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  a  great  influence  in  increasing  or  lessening  the  convexity  of 
the  eyeball  The  number  of  these  plates  is  nearly  as  various  as  tlui  ivxd\\  of  the  comb, 
but  upon  an  average  their  number  is  thii-teen  or  fourteen.  There  are  many  other  curious 
and  interesting  details  in  the  anatomy  and  general  structure  of  the  birds,  Imt  as  this 
publication  is  not  intended  as  a  work  on  comparative  anatomy,  we  must  proceed  to  the 
histories  of  the  birds  themselves. 


LAMMERGEYER— ^Jypdeto*  barbdtua. 


BIRDS  OP  PREY.     VULTURES. 


In  the  arrangement  of  the  various  species  of  living  creatures  which  possess  a  visible 
organization,  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  structure  has  formed  the  basis  of 
systematic  classification.  In  a  certain  sense,  however,  the  development  of  all  animals  is 
equally  perfect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  parti- 
cular species  or  individual ;  so  that  the  term  peif  ection  is  necessarily  rather  a  conventional 
one,  and  the  systems  of  zoological  arrangement  are  as  various  as  their  authors.  By 
conmion  consent,  however,  the  Vultures  take  the  first  rank  among  birds,  and  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Lammergeyer>  or  Bearded  Vulture,  stands  first 
upon  the  list. 

This  magnificent  bird  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  often 
attains  a  very  great  size,  the  expanse  of  its  wings  being  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  feet, 
and  its  length  nearly  four  feet 

Before  describing  this  species  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  few  of  the  distinguishing 
jx>ints  by  which  the  Vidtures  may  be  separated  from  the  eagles,    hawks,  and  other 
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diurnal  birds  of  prey.  All  the  birds  of  prey,  called  scientifically  Eaptatores,  or  Accipitres, 
are  readily  known  by  their  compressed  and  hooked  beaks,  the  powerful  talons  which 
ann  their  toes,  and  the  twelve  or  fourteen  quill  feathers  of  the  tail.  The  Vultures  are 
distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  beak,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  nearly  straight  above, 
curved  suddenly  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  without  any  "teeth"  in  the  upper  mandible. 
The  middle  toe  of  the  foot  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  the  outer  toes  are  connected  with 
them  at  their  base  by  a  small  membrane.  In  the  greater  number  of  species  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  nearly  naked,  and  the  eyes  are  unshaded  by  the  feathery 
ridge  which  overhangs  these  organs  in  the  eagles.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Vidtures  feed 
on  dead  canion,  and  are  therefore  most  beneficial  to  the  countries  which  they  inhabit 
When  pressed  by  hunger,  however,  they  will  make  inroads  upon  the  flocks  and  herds,  and 
will  not  disdain  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  rats,  mice,  small  birds,  or  insects. 

The  name  of  Bearded  Vidtm-e  has  been  given  to  the  Lammergoyer  on  account  of  the 
tufts  of  long  and  stiff  bristle-like  hairs  wliich  take  their  rise  at  the  nostrils  and  beneath 
the  bill,  and  form  a  very  prominent  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  "cere,"  a  soft 
naked  skin  which  is  placed  on  the  base  of  the  beak,  is  not  very  large,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  rather  higher  in  front  of  the  cere.  The  feet  are  not  so  large  as  in  many  of 
the  birds  of  prey,  and  are  not  very  well  adapted  for  seizing  or  retaining  prey.  As, 
however,  the  Lammergeyer  is  not  a  bird  of  chase,  like  the  eagle  and  falcon,  but  obtains 
its  food  by  striking  chamois,  goats,  and  other  animals  over  the  precipices  near  which  they 
are  standing,  the  powerfid  claws  of  the  eagle  would  V)e  of  little  service  to  it.  The 
claws  are  therefore  comparatively  feeble,  short,  and  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to 
the  toes. 

The  colour  of  the  Lammergeyer  is  a  grey-brown,  curiously  dashed  with  white  upon  the 
upper  surface,  in  consequence  of  a  white  streak  which  runs  along  the  centre  of  each 
feather.  The  under  surface  of  the  body,  together  with  the  neck,  are  nearly  white,  tinged 
with  a  wash  of  reddish-brown,  which  is  variable  in  depth  in  difi'erent  individuals.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  existence,  the  Lammergeyer  is  of  a  much  darker  hue,  and  the  white 
dashes  upon  the  back  are  not  so  purely  white  nor  so  clearly  defined.  The  head  and 
neck  are  dark  brown,  and  the  brown  hue  of  the  back  is  of  so  deep  a  tint  that  the  young 
bird  has  been  classed  as  a  separate  species,  under  the  title  of  Vultur  nigevy  or  Black 
Vulture. 

like  the  true  Vultures,  the  Lammergeyer  is  invaluable  as  a  scavenger,  and  if  an  animal 
be  killed  and  left  exposed  to  view,  the  bird  is  sure  to  find  out  the  spot  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  to  make  its  appearance  as  if  called  by  some  magic  spell  from  the  empty  air.  But  as 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  dead  animals  for  the  food  of  this  hungry  and  powerful  bird, 
it  makes  prey  of  lambs,  kids,  hares,  and  such  like  animals,  nor  disdains  to  feed  even  on 
rats,  mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds.  With  the  larger  animals,  such  as  the  chamois, 
the  Lammergeyer  cannot  successfully  cope  on  level  ground,  but  taking  advantage  of  its 
wings,  it  hurls  itself  suddenly  against  some  devoted  animal  which  is  standing  heedlessly 
near  a  precipice,  and  by  the  force  of  its  blow  strikes  the  poor  creature  into  the 
depths  below,  whither  it  is  inmiediately  followed  by  its  destroyer.  Even  mankind  is  said 
to  be  endangered  by  these  sudden  attacks  of  a  hungry  Lanmiergeyer,  and  more  than  one 
chamois-hunter  is  reported  as  having  been  killed  by  an  assaidt  from  one  of  these  birds. 

The  Lamb-vulture,  as  is  the  import  of  its  name,  does  not  restrict  itself  solely  to  the 
snowy  mountains  on  which  it  takes  up  its  chief  residence,  but  often  makes  considerable 
journeys  into  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  picking  up  the  lambs 
and  other  valley-inhabiting  animals. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Lammergeyer  is  more  like  that  of  an  eagle  than  a  Vidture, 
but  its  carriage  and  demeanour  are  devoid  of  that  fearless,  regal  grandeur  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  eagles  of  all  lands.  When  flying,  however,  its  appearance  is  truly 
magnificent^  and  on  accoimt  of  its  great  sweep  of  wing  and  powerftd  flight,  the  size 
of  the  Lanunergeyer  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
celebrated  roc  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  adventures  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
and  in  other  portions  of  the  Arabian  Kights,  is  merely  the  Lammergeyer  viewed  through 
the  magnifying  medium  of  Oriental  exaggeration. 
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A  variety  of  this  bird  is  foimd  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  is  appropriately 
named  Abou-Duch'n,  or  Daddy-long-beard.  It  seems  to  be  as  audacious  as  its  European 
and  Asiatic  relation,  and  is  possessed  of  even  greater  boldness.  Bruce  gives  a  graphic 
and  amusing  narrative  of  the  cool  audacity  that  was  displayed  by  one  of  these  birds. 
The  author,  with  a  number  of  his  attendants,  were  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, engaged  in  cooking  their  dinner,  when  a  Lammergeyer  came  slowly  sailing  over 
the  gi-ound,  and  boldly  alighted  close  to  the  dish  of  l)oiled  meat  around  which  the 
men  were  sitting.  Undismayed  by  their  shouts  of  distress,  he  quietly  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  spot,  while  the  nwu  were  iimning  for  their  spears  and  shields,  and 
going  up  to  the  pot  in  which  some  goat's  flesh  was  boiling,  he  insei-ted  his  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  abstracting  the  meat.  Not  being  prepared  for  the  sudden  scalding  w^hich 
ensued,  he  hastily  withdrew  his  foot,  and  fastened  on  a  leg  and  shoulder  of  goat's 
flesh  which  were  lying  on  the  dish,  carr}'ing  them  away  before  he  could  be  intercepted. 

The  attendants  were  quite  afraid  of  the  bird,  and  assured  Mr.  Bmce  that  it  would 
return  in  a  short  time  for  more  meat.  Accordingly,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  back 
came  the  Lammergeyer,  but  was  evidently  rather  suspicious  at  the  look  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  had  taken  up  his  rifle,  and  was  sitting  close  to  the  pan  of  meat.  In  spite  of  the 
shouts  of  the  attendants,  the  bird,  which  evidently  held  in  the  gi'eatest  contempt  the 
warlike  capabilities  of  the  natives,  and  was  not  prepared  for  European  weapons  and  hands, 
settled  on  the  ground  about  ten  yards  from  the  meat,  and  the  next  instant  was  lying  dead 
on  the  earth,  with  a  rifle-ball  through  its  body.  When  brought  to  the  scales,  the 
dead  bird  was  found  to  weigh  twenty-two  pounds,  and  the  expanse  of  its  wings  was  eight 
feet  four  inches,  although  it  was  undeigoing  its  moult  at  the  time. 

When  the  bird  was  handled,  a  large  amount  of  yellow  dust  was  shaken  from  the  feathers, 
and  upon  the  breast  was  so  plentiful  that  it  "flew  in  full  greater  quantity  than  from 
a  hairdresser's  powder  puff."  Mr.  Bmce  at  the  time  thought  that  this  yellow  dust  was  some 
extraordinary  provision  of  nature  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  bird  against  the  pecu- 
liarly wet  climate  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  found.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  natural 
deposit  of  feather)'  substance,  and  in  many  birds,  such  as  the  common  cockatoo,  the  heron, 
and  birds  of  prey,  is  pennanently  foimed.  As  this  curious  powder  is  produced  from 
the  feathers,  and  is  a  result  of  their  reproduction,  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  can  well  be 
spared  in  the  present  place. 

Each  feather  is  rooted  in  a  socket,  which  is  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  skin,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  this  tube  or  socket  a  peculiar  formative  fluid  is  secreted  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  feather.  By  degi*ees  this  fluid  is  inclosed  in  a  little  conical 
vesicle,  its  closed  point  being  directed  outwards,  and  its  open  base  being  held  within  the 
cavity  of  the  socket  As  it  increases  in  size,  the  conical  point  is  pushed  through  the  skin, 
and  serves  as  a  wedge  by  which  the  feather,  which  is  gradually  being  developed  in  its 
interior,  is  thrust  through  the  integuments.  As  the  feather  gains  strength,  this  conical 
vesicle  is  of  no  service,  dries  up,  and  falls  off  in  little  plates  or  scales.  In  many  feathers, 
however,  the  development  proceeds  no  farther  than  the  formation  of  a  hollow  shaft,  the 
formative  fluid  drying  into  powder,  and  plentifully  scattered  on  the  surroimding  plumage ; 
this  is  the  yellow  dust  or  powder  noticed  by  Mr.  Bruce.  The  object  of  its  formation  is 
not  yet  known,  but  it  clearly  must  serve  some  important  purpose,  or  it  would  not 
be  produced  in  such  abundance,  as  is  found  in  many  of  the  birds  where  it  permanently 
exists.  In  the  Lammergeyer,  for  example,  it  flew  from  the  feathers  in  clouds,  and  in 
the  cockatoo  is  so  plentiful,  that  any  one  who  handles  a  tame  cockatoo  for  a  few  minutes 
wiU  be  covered  with  the  particles  of  this  curious  production.  On  examining  the  feathers 
of  a  cockatoo's  head  and  neck,  the  imperfect  and  open  quills  from  wliich  the  secretion  is 
shaken  are  many  in  number,  and  conspicuous  to  the  sight  as  the  bird  bends  down  its  head 
to  receive  the  caresses  of  which  it  is  so  fond. 

The  Lammergeyer,  like  other  birds  of  prey,  loves  to  build  upon  some  elevated  spot, 
and  generally  places  its  nest  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff.  The  nest  is  a  very  rude 
affair,  being  chiefly  composed  of  sticks  laid  inartistically  together,  and  serving  merely 
as  a  platform,  on  which  the  eggs  and  young  may  be  lifted  from  actual  contact  with 
the  rock.     Gresner  relates  an  account  of  a  Lammergeyer's  nest  which  was  built  upon 
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three  oaks,  and  was  of  such  dimensions  that  a  wagon  might  have  taken  refuge  under  its 
shelter.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  two  in  number,  and  their  ground  colour  is  a 
dirty  white,  washed  ^th  irregular  brown  patches. 

On  account  of  a  curious  fleshy  appendage  which  decorates  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the 
neighbouring  portions  of  the  head,  a  small  group  of  Vultures  has  been  separated  from  the 
remaining  species,  and  gathered  into  a  family  under  the  appropriate  title  of  Sarcorhamphidae, 
or  Flesh-bearded  Vulture.  This  family  is  but  a  small  one,  comprising  the  CoNDOE,  the 
King  Vulture,  and  the  well-known  American  Vultures,  or  Zopilotes. 

Although  not  exceeding  the  lammergeyer  in  dimensions,  the  Condor  has  been  long 
celebrated  as  a  Goliath  among  birds,  the  expanse  of  its  wings  being  set  down  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  and  its  strength  exaggerated  in  the  same  i)roportion.  In  reality,  the 
expanse  of  a  large  Condor's  wing  will  veiy  seldom  reach  eleven  feet,  and  the  average 
extent  is  from  eight  to  nine  feet.  In  one  specimen,  where  the  measurement  of  the  extended 
wings  was  only  eight  feet  one  inch,  the  largest  quill  feather  of  the  wings  was  two  feet 
two  inched  in  length  ;  the  diameter  of  the  body  was  nine  inches,  and  the  total  length  from 
the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  was  three  feet  two  inches. 
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The  general  colour  of  the  Condor  is  a  greyish-black,  variable  in  depth  and  glossiness 
in  different  individuals.  The  upper  wing  coverts  are  marked  with  white,  which  take  a 
greyer  tint  in  the  female,  and  the  exterior  edges  of  the  secondaries  are  also  white.  The 
adult  male  bird  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  amount  of  white  upon  the  feathers, 
so  that  the  wings  are  marked  with  a  large  white  patcL  Around  the  neck  is  set  a 
beautifully  white  downy  collar  of  soft  feathers,  which  does  not  entirely  inclose  the 
neck,  but  leaves  a  small  naked  band  in  front.  This  featherless  band  is,  however,  so  small, 
that  it  is  not  perceptible  except  by  a  close  examination. 

The  crest  of  the  male  Condor  is  of  considerable  size,  occupying  the  top  of  the  head  and 
extending  over  a  fourth  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  beak.  The  nostrils  are  intersected  at  the 
base  of  the  beak,  in  a  space  which  is  created  for  them  by  means  of  the  sudden  sloping  of  the 
crest.  Although  the  crest  of  the  Condor  presents  an  apparent  analogy  with  the  wattles 
of  a  turkey,  it  cannot  be  inflated  at  pleasure,  as  is  the  case  with  that  bird,  but  is  hard  of 
substance  and  contains  but  few  blood-vessels.  As  the  Condor,  when  at  rest,  is  in  the  habit 
of  sinking  its  head  upon  its  shoulders,  and  concealing  the  neck  within  the  collar  of  white 
down  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  aspect  of  the  bird  is  very  curious,  as  it  sits  with  its 
large  hooked  beak  and  projecting  crest  lying  on  the  shouldei*s  as  if  it  possessed  no  neck 
at  all. 

There  are  several  curious  details  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  Condor,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  fact  that  its  "  gizzard  "  is  furnished  with  longitudinal 
rows  of  horny  spikes,  which  are  probably  intended  to  aid  the  creature  in  the  more  rapid 
comminution  and  digestion  of  its  food. 

The  Condor  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  is  celebrated 
not  only  for  its  strength  and  dimensions,  but  for  its  love  of  elevated  localities.  When 
enjoying  the  imrestricted  advantages  of  its  native  home,  it  is  seldom  found  lower  than 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  only  seems  to  seek  lower  and  more  temperate  regions 
when  driven  by  hunger  to  make  a  raid  on  the  flocks  or  the  wild  quadrupeds  of  its  native 
country.  Although  preferring  carrion  to  the  flesh  of  recently  killed  animals,  the  Condor  is 
a  terrible  pest  to  the  cattle  keeper,  for  it  wiQ  frequently  msJce  a  united  attack  upon  a  cow 
or  a  bull,  and  by  dint  of  constant  worrying,  force  the  poor  beast  to  succumb  to  its  winged 
pursuers.  Two  of  these  birds  will  attack  a  vicugna,  a  deer,  or  even  the  formidable 
puma,  and  as  they  direct  their  assaults  chiefly  upon  the  eyes,  they  soon  succeed  in 
blinding  their  prey,  who  rapidly  falls  under  the  terrible  blows  which  are  delivered  by 
the  be^is  of  its  assailants. 

The  strength  of  the  Condor  is  really  prodigious,  a  powerful  man  being  no  match  even 
for  a  wounded  and  tethered  bird ;  and  its  tenacity  of  life  is  such,  that  a  combat  of  endurance 
is  nearly  certain  to  end  in  favour  of  the  Condor.  Himiboldt  relates  a  curious  anecdote 
of  a  Condor  that  resisted  a  series  of  efforts  that  were  made  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  life.  In 
vain  was  it  strangled  for  many  minutes,  for  as  soon  as  the  noose  was  removed  from  its  neck 
the  bird  walked  about  as  composedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it.  At  last  a  pistol 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  three  bullets  were  fired  from  a  distance  of  four  paces, 
all  fairly  entering  the  body.  A  fourth  baU  struck  against  the  leg  bone  and  rebounded 
without  doing  much  apparent  hann.  In  spite  of  all  the  wounds  which  it  had  received, 
this  poor  bird  survived  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

The  Indians  are  possessed  with  a  strange  prejudice  against  the  Condor,  and  whenever 
they  catch  one  of  these  birds  alive,  they  put  it  to  death  through  the  medium  of  the  most 
cruel  tortures.  Their  mode  of  capturing  so  powerful  a  bird  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is 
based  upon  the  habits  of  the  Condor.  A  cow  or  a  horse  is  kiUed,  and  the  body  thrown 
negligently  on  one  side,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air.  In  a  veiy  short  time  the 
Condors  begin  to  assemble,  and  soon  are  engaged  in  feeding  voraciously  upon  the 
unexpected  and  welcome  banquet.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  have  gorged  themselves  to 
the  fuU,  the  Indians  dash  in  among  them,  armed  with  their  lassos,  and  make  easy  captives 
of  the  finest  birds.  When  they  feel  the  noose  around  their  necks,  the  Condors 
endeavour  to  eject  the  huge  meal  which  they  have  swallowed,  but  are  made  hopeless 
prisoners  before  they  can  rid  themselves  of  the  enormous  mass  of  food  which  they  have 
contrived  to  pack  into  their  interiors. 
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On  account  of  the  exquisitely  delicate  scent  of  this  bird,  the  native  Mexicans  have 
distinguished  it  by  a  name  which  bears  allusion  to  its  keen  sense  of  smell,  and  has  been 
modified  into  the  more  euphonious  word  Condor. 

Although  the  Condor  is  not  a  very  social  bird,  it  is  generally  found  in  little  assemblages 
of  five  or  six  in  number,  which  are  seen  either  seated  motionless  upon  the  summits  of  the 
rocks,  their  outlines  cutting  sharply  against  the  sky,  or  sailing  slowly  in  circles  at  an 
enormous  elevation  above  the  ground.  The  flight  of  these  birds  is  peculiarly  grand  and 
beautiful,  and  seems  to  be  achieved  by  the  movement  of  the  head  and  neck  rather  than 
by  that  of  the  wings.  Mr.  Darwin  gives  the  following  animated  description  of  the  flight 
of  the  Condor. 

"  Except  when  rising  from  the  ground,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  one  of  these 
birds  flap  its  wings.  Near  Lima  I  watched  several  for  nearly  half  an  hour  without  once 
taking  off  my  eyes.  They  moved  in  large  curves,  sweeping  in  circles,  descending  and 
ascending  without  once  flapping.  As  they  glided  close  over  my  head  I  intently  watched 
from  an  oblique  position  the  outlines  of  the  separate  and  terminal  feathers  of  the  wing : 
if  there  had  been  the  least  vibratory  movement  these  would  have  blended  together ;  but 
they  were  seen  distinct  against  the  blue  sky.  The  head  and  neck  were  moved  frequently, 
and  apparently  with  force,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  extended  win<:,'s  formed  the  fulcrum 
on  which  the  movements  of  the  neck,  body,  and  tail  acted.  If  the  bird  wished  to  descend, 
the  wings  were  for  a  moment  collapsed,  and  then  when  again  expanded  with  an  altered 
inclination,  the  momentum  gained  by  the  rapid  descent  seemed  to  urge  the  bird  upwards 
with  the  even  and  steady  movements  of  a  paper  kite. 

In  case  of  any  bird  soaring,  its  motion  must  be  sufliciently  rapid,  so  that  the  action  of 
the  inclined  surface  of  its  body  on  the  atmosphere  may  counterbalance  its  gravity.  The 
force  to  keep  up  the  momentum  of  a  body  moving  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  that  fluid  (in 
which  there  is  so  little  friction)  cannot  be  great,  and  this  force  is  all  that  is  wanted.  The 
movement  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the  Condor  we  must  suppose  sufficient  for  this. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  truly  wonderful  and  beautiful  to  see  so  great  a  bird,  hour 
after  hour,  without  any  apparent  exertion,  wheeling  and  gliding  over  mountain  and 
river." 

The  Condor  deposits  its  eggs,  for  it  makes  no  nest  whatever,  upon  a  bare  shelf  of  some 
lofty  rock.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  gi'eyish-white  in  colour,  and  are  laid  about 
November  or  December.  When  the  young  Condor  is  hatched  it  is  nearly  naked,  but  is 
famished  with  a  scanty  covering  of  down,  which  in  a  short  time  becomes  very  plentiful, 
enveloping  the  body  in  a  complete  vestment  of  soft  black  plumage.  The  deep  black  grey 
of  the  adult  bird  is  not  attained  until  a  lapse  of  three  years,  the  colour  of  the  plumage 
being  a  yellowish-brown. 

The  King  Vulttjbe  has  gained  its  regal  title  from  a  supposition  which  is  prevalent 
among  the  natives  of  the  country  which  it  inhabits,  that  it  wields  royal  sway  over  the 
aura,  or  zopilote  Vultures,  and  that  the  latter  birds  will  not  venture  to  touch  a  dead 
carcass  until  the  King  Vulture  has  taken  his  share.  There  is  some  truth  for  this 
supposition,  for  the  King  Vulture  will  not  pennit  any  other  bird  to  begin  its  meal  until 
his  own  hunger  is  satisfied.  The  same  habit  may  be  seen  in  many  other  creatures,  the 
more  powerful  lording  it  over  the  weaker,  and  leaving  them  only  the  remains  of  the  feast 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  partake  of  it  on  equal  terms.  But  if  the  King  Vulture 
should  not  happen  to  be  present  when  the  dead  animal  has  reached  a  state.of  decomposition 
which  renders  it  palatable  to  vulturine  tastes,  the  subject  Vultures  woidd  pay  but  little 
regard  to  the  privileges  of  their  absent  monarch,  and  would  leave  him  but  a  slight  prospect 
of  getting  a  meal  on  the  remains  of  the  feast. 

Waterton,  who  often  mentions  this  species  in  his  interesting  works,  gives  several 
curious  instances  of  the  sway  which  the  King  Vulture  exercises  over  the  inferior  birds. 
"  When  I  had  done  with  the  carcass  of  the  large  snake,  it  was  conveyed  into  the  forest,  as 
I  expected  that  it  woidd  attract  the  king  of  the  Vultures,  as  soon  as  time  shoidd  have 
rendered  it  suflftciently  savoury.  In  a  few  days  it  sent  forth  the  odour  which  a  carcass 
should  send  forth,  and  about  twenty  of  the  common  Vidtures  came  and  perched  on  th^ 
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neighbouring  trees.  The  king  of  the  Vultures  came  too,  and  I  observed  that  none  of  the 
common  ones  seemed  inclined  to  begin  breakfast  until  his  majesty  had  finished.  When 
he  had  consumed  as  much  snake  as  nature  informed  him  would  do  him  good,  he  retired 
to  the  top  of  a  high  mora-tree,  and  then  all  the  common  Vultures  fell  to  and  made  a 
hearty  meal." 

The  King  Vulture  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  and  is  most  common  near  the 
equator,  though  it  is  found  as  far  as  the  thirtieth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  the  thirty- 
second  of  north  latitude.  Peru,  Brazil,  Guiana,  Paraguay,  and  Mexico  are  the  chosen 
residences  of  this  fine  species.  It  is  a  forest-loving  biixl,  caring  nothing  for  the  lofty  home  of 
the  condor,  but  taking  up  its  residence  upon  the  low  and  heavily- wooded  regions,  in  close 
proximity  to  swampy  and  marshy  places,  where  it  is  most  likely  to  find  abundance  of 
dead  and  putrefying  animal  substances.  Its  nest,  or  rather  the  spot  on  which  it 
deposits  its  eggs,  is  within  the  hollow  of  some  decaying  tree.  The  eggs  are  two  in 
number. 

In  its  adult  state  the  King  Vulture  is  a  most  gorgeously  decorated  bird,  though 
it8  general  aspect  .and  the  whole   expression  of  its   demeanour  are  rather  repulsive 
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lan  otherwise.  The  greater  part  of  the  feathers  upon  the  back  are  of  a  beautiful 
itiny  whit^,  tinged  more  or  less  deeply  with  fawn,  and  the  abdomen  is  of  a  pure  white. 
>n  account  of  its  colour,  the  bird  is  termed  the  White  Crow  by  the  Spaniards  of 
'araguay.  The  long  pinions  of  the  wing  and  tail  are  deep  black,  and  the  base  of 
be  neck  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  ruff  or  collar  of  dowTiy  grey  feathers. 

The  most  brilliant  tints  are,  however,  those  of  the  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck. 
The  throat  and  back  of  the  neck,"  says  Waterton,  "  are  of  a  fine  lemon  colour ;  both 
ides  of  the  neck,  from  the  ears  downwards,  of  a  rich  scarlet ;  behind  the  corrugated  part 
[lere  is  a  white  spot.  Tlie  crown  of  the  head  is  scarlet,  betwixt  the  lower  mandible  and 
lie  eye,  and  close  by  the  ear,  there  is  a  part  which  has  a  fine  silver}'-blue  appearance, 
ust  above  the  white  spot  a  portion  of  the  skin  is  blue,  and  the  rest  scarlet ;  the  skin 
'hich  juts  out  behind  the  neck,  and  appears  like  an  oblong  caruncle,  is  blue  in  part,  and 
art  orange.  The  bill  is  orange  and  black,  the  caruncles  on  the  forehead  orange,  and  the 
ere  orange,  the  orbits  scarlet,  and  the  irides  white." 

These  gorgeous  tints  belong  only  to  the  adult  bird  of  four  years  old,  and  in  the 
revious  years  of  its  life  the  colours  are  very  obscure.  In  the  first  year,  for  example, 
lie  general  colour  is  deep  blue-gi'ey,  the  abdomen  white,  and  the  crest  hardly  distinguish- 
ble  either  for  its  colour  or  its  size.  In  the  second  year  of  its  age  the  ])lumage  of  the  bird 
\  nearly  black,  diversified  with  white  spots,  and  the  nakcnl  portions  of  the  head  and  neck 
re  violet-black,  interspersed  with  a  few  dashes  of  yellow.  The  third  year  gives  the 
ird  a  very  near  approach  to  the  beautiful  satin  fawn  of  the  adult  plumage,  the  back 
eing  nearly  of  the  same  hue  as  that  of  the  four-year-old  bird,  but  marked  with  many  of 
lie  blue-black  feathers  of  the  second  year.  When  full  grown,  the  King  Vulture  is  about 
be  size  of  an  ordinary  goose. 

All  the  Sarcorhamphidcne  are  natives  of  America,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  condor  and 
be  king  vulture,  being  comparatively  scarce,  while  others  are  so  common  that  they  swarm 
ike  sparrows  in  our  streets.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these  useful  but  re{)ulsive  birds  is 
be  Black  Vultxjbe,  Zopilote,  or  Urubtj,  which  together  with  the  turkey  buzzard  and 
he  Califomian  Vulture  are  placed  in  one  genus,  termed,  characteristically  of  their  habits, 
>atharista,  or  Cleanser. 

The  Black  Vulture  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  turkey  buzzard  that  it  has 
ften  been  confounded  with  that  bird  by  superficial  observers.  It  may,  however,  be 
•eadily  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  feathei*s  round  its  neck,  which  in  the  turkey 
)uzzard  form  a  circular  ring  completely  round  the  throat,  while  in  the  Black  Vulture  they 
lescend  from  the  back  of  the  head  towards  the  throat  in  a  sloping  direction.  The  shape 
)f  the  bill  is  more  slender,  and  the  nostrils  not  so  rounded  as  in  the  turkey  buzzard. 
The  general  colour  of  the  Black  Vulture  is  a  dull  black ;  the  primaries  are,  however, 
ather  white  on  the  inside,  and  their  shafts  are  also  white.  The  head  and  part  of  the 
leck  are  devoid  of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a  black  wrinkled  skin  sparely  furnished 
rith  short  scattered  black  hairs  in  fronts  and  down  behind.  The  throat  has  a  wash  of 
•chreous  yellow.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  rather  more  than  two  feet,  and  the  expanse  of 
ts  wings  is  about  four  feet  four  inches. 

It  is  a  high-flying  bird,  sweeping  through  the  air  with  a  beautifully  easy  flight,  and 
ften  accompanied  by  the  Mississippi  kite,  which  seems  to  be  drawn  towards  the  Zopilote 
»y  some  common  feeling.  After  the  bird  has  been  gorging  itself  with  the  putrid  meat 
rhich  it  so  loves,  it  gives  forth  a  most  horrible  stench.  But  after  it  has  fasted  for  some 
ime,  the  unpleasant  odour  nearly  vanishes ;  and  even  when  the  body  of  the  bird  is  laid 
pen,  the  only  scent  which  it  exhales  is  a  rather  strong  musky  perfuma 

The  predaceous  birds  are,  like  the  predaceous  beasts,  possessed  of  most  powerful 
ppetites,  being  capable  of  eating  and  digesting  an  amount  of  food  which  is  perfectly 
stonishing.  As,  however,  they  cannot  nope  for  a  constant  supply  of  nourishment, 
hey  are  gifted  with  the  capability  of  enduring  hunger  for  a  very  long  time  without 
ppearing  to  suffer  very  severely  from  their  protracted  fast.  When  in  search  of  food,  the 
lopilote  ascends  to  a  vast  height  in  the  air,  rising  indeed  to  so  great  an  elevation,  that 
t  can  hardly  be  distinguished  as  a  black  speck,  even  when  the  attention  of  a  spectator 
2.  C 
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is  drawn  towards  the  bird,  and  is  entirely  invisible  to  those  who  are  not  intent  upon 
distinguishing  the  gnat-like  object  as  it  floats  about  in  the  upper  air. 

Every  one  of  these  birds  is,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  height  at  which  it  is  poised, 
intently  watching  the  ground  in  hopes  of  marking  out  some  dying  animal  on  which  it  may 
swoop,  and  hasten  its  death  by  tljB  injuries  which  it  inflicts  upon  the  unresisting  creature. 
The  movements  of  the  hunters  are  carefully  watched  by  the  Black  Vulture,  which  follows 
their  course  with  eagerness,  knowing  how  often  they  may  wound  an  animal  which  may  be 
able  to  escape  them  for  a  time,  but  is  sure  at  last  to  fall  a  prey  to  its  relentless  winged 
pursuer.  Oftentimes  the  hunters  will  kill  a  bison  or  a  deer  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
skin,  the  marrow-bones,  or  the  hump,  leaving  the  remainder  on  the  ground  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Zopilotes  and  the  wolves,  who  soon  strip  the  bones  of  every  particle  of  the  flesh. 

According  to  Don  UUoa,  the  Zopilotes  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind  for  the  part 
which  they  play  in  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  alligator,  and  assisting  in  keeping  down  the 
number  of  this  prolific  and  dangerous  reptile.  During  the  summer,  the  Zopilote  watches 
the  female  alligator  as  she  comes  to  the  sandy  river-shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
her  eggs,  and  permits  the  reptile  to  complete  her  task  without  any  interruption. 
Scarcely,  however,  is  the  alligator  fairly  out  of  the  way,  than  the  Zopilote  issues  from  its 
place  of  concealment,  and  throwing  the  sand  aside  with  its  bill,  feet,  and  wings,  disinters 
the  eggs,  breaks  the  shells,  and  swallows  their  contents. 

Of  the  voracity  of  these  birds,  Wilson  gives  the  following  graphic  account : — 

"  A  horse  had  di-opped  down  in  the  street  in  convulsions  :  and  dying,  it  was  dragged 
out  to  Hiimpstead  and  skinned.     The  ground  for  a  hundred  yards  around    it  was 
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black  with  carrion  crows ;  many  sat  on  the  tops  of  sheds,  fences,  and  houses  within 
sight ;  sixty  or  eighty  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  river.  I  counted  at  one  time 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  I  believe  there  wore  more,  besides  several  in  the  air, 
over  my  head  and  at  a  distance.  I  ventured  cautiously  within  thirty  yards  of  the  carcass, 
where  three  or  four  dogs  and  twenty  or  tliii-ty  Vultures  wcmc  busy  tearing  and  dovouring. 

Seeing  them  take  no  notice,  I  veutured  nearer,  till  I  was  within  ten  yards,  and 
sat  down  on  the  ])ank.  Still  they  paid  little  attention  to  nie.  The  dogs,  being  sometimes 
accidentally  flapped  by  the  wings  of  the  A^iltures,  would  growl  and  sna])  at  them,  which 
would  occasion  them  to  spring  u])  fur  a  moment,  but  they  immeiliately  gathered  in 
again.  I  remarked  the  Vultures  frequently  attack  eacli  other,  fighting  with  their 
claws  or  heels,  striking,  like  a  cock,  w^th  open  wings,  and  fixing  their  claws  into  each 
other's  heads.  Tlie  females,  and  1  believe  the  males  likewise,  made  a  hissing  sound 
with  open  mouth,  exactly  resembling  that  })roduce(l  by  thrusting  a  red-hot  poker  into 
water ;  and  frequently  a  snuffling,  like  a  dog  clearing  his  nostrils,  as  I  su]>])0se  they  were 
theirs.  On  observing  that  they  did  not  heed  me,  I  stole  so  close  that  my  lei^t  w^ere  within 
one  yard  of  the  horse's  legs,  and  again  sat  down.  They  all  slid  aloof  a  few  feet; 
but  seeing  me  quiet,  they  soon  returned  as  before.  As  they  were  often  disturbed  by  the 
dogs,  I  ordered  the  latter  home  ;  my  voic(»  gave  no  alaiin  to  the  Vultures. 

As  soon  as  the  dogs  departed,  the  Vultures  crowded  in  such  numbers  that  I  counted 
at  one  time  thirty-seven  on  and  around  the  carcass,  with  several  within  ;  so  that  scarcely 
an  inch  of  it  was  visible.  Sometimes  one  would  come  out  with  a  large  piece  of  the 
intestines,  which  in  a  moment  was  surrounded  by  seveial  others,  who  t^)re  it  to  fragments, 
and  it  soon  disappeared.  Tliey  kept  up  the  hissing  occasionally.  Some  of  them, 
having  their  legs  and  heads  covered  with  blood,  presented  a  most  savage  aspect.  Still  as 
the  dogs  advanced,  I  would  order  them  away,  which  seemed  to  gratify  the  Vultures; 
and  one  would  pursue  another  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  s])ot  where  I  was 
sitting.  Sometimes  I  obser\^ed  them  stretching  their  necks  along  the  ground,  as  if 
to  press  the  food  downwards." 

The  Zopilote  is  rather  a  familiar  bird,  and  may  often  be  seen  marching  about 
the  streets  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Southern  Stat(\s,  where  it  might  be  easily 
mistaken  for  a  domestic  turkey  by  a  new  arriver  in  the  country.  r>y  the  inhalutants  it 
is  popularly  called  the  carrion  crow,  a  confusion  of  nomenclature  which  has  sometimes 
led  to  strange  misapprehensions  of  corvine  habits.  As  the  birds,  although  personally 
disliked,  are  so  useful  to  the  community,  they  are  ])rotected  by  common  consent,  and 
pennitted  to  roam  the  streets  or  prowl  among  the  houses  at  will. 

Anotheb  species  of  the  genus  Catharista  is  the  I'urkey  Buzzard,  more  rightly 
termed  the  Carrion  Vulture.  Its  name  of  Turkey  Buzzard  is  earned  from  the  strange 
resemblance  which  a  Carrion  Vulture  bears  to  a  turkey,  as  it  walks  slowly  and  with 
a  dignified  air,  stretching  its  long  bare  neck,  and  exhibiting  the  fleshy  appendages  which 
bear  some  likeness  to  the  wattles  of  the  turkey.  Indeed,  instances  are  not  wanting, 
where  recent  visitors  to  the  country  have  actually  shot  these  birds,  thinking  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  killing  a  veritable  edible  turkey.  Tliis  bird  is  chiefly  found  in  North  America, 
but  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  popularly  known  as  the  John  crow. 

According  to  Waterton  and  Darwin,  the  Turkey  Buzzard  is  not  so  sociable  a  bird  as 
the  zopilote ;  for  although  a  little  flock  of  twenty  or  thirty  may  be  seen  together  in  a 
corn-field  where  the  refuse  stubble  has  been  burned,  engaged  in  feeding  on  the  dead 
mice,  lizards,  moles,  and  other  creatures  which  have  perished  in  the  conflagration,  each 
bird  comes  separately  and  departs  separately,  no  two  individuals  having  any  connexion 
with  each  other. 

When  gorged  with  food,  an  event  which  always  takes  place  whenever  there  is  the 
least  opportunity,  the  Turkey  Buzzard  leaves  reluctantly  the  scene  of  the  banquet, 
and  gaining  with  some  difficulty  a  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  sits  heavy  and  listless, 
its  head  sunk  upon  its  breast,  and  its  wings  hanging  half  open,  as  if  the  bird  were 
too  lazy  even  to  keep  those  members  closed.  The  object  of  this  curious  attitude  seems  to  be, 
tiiat  the  bird  may  gain  as  much  air  as  possible,  for  these  feathered  creatures  are  singularly 
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susceptible  to  atmospheric  influence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  air-bath  may  aid 
the  bird  in  digesting  the  food  which  it  has  so  ravenously  consumed,  as  well  as  to  cleanse 
its  feathers  from  the  fetid  animal  substance  which  cannot  but  cling  to  them  after  their 
strong-scented  repasts.  While  engaged  in  eating  they  are  not  at  all  particular  about 
soiling  their  feathers,  for  they  will  often  tear  a  hole  in  the  skin  of  a  dead  animal, 
and  deliberately  walk  into  its  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  some  favourite  morsel. 
By  this  mode  of  proceeding  they  soon  clear  away  the  softer  substance,  leaving  only  the 
bare  ribs  standing  out,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Vulture  continues  to  move  about  like 
a  bird  in  a  cage. 

Between  the  Turkey  Buzzard  and  the  zopilote  there  is  a  cei-tain  external  resemblance  ; 
but  these  two  birds  are  quite  distinct  in  their  movements  as  well  as  in  their  habits.  The 
Turkey  Buzzard  does  not  even  walk  or  fly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  zopilote. 
The  latter  bird,  when  walking,  is  very  awkward,  and  hops  along  in  an  awksvard  and 
lazy  manner,  while  the  former  moves  smoothly  forward,  even  when  oppressed  with  a  surfeit 
of  food.  In  the  flight  the  difference  is  even  more  conspicuous:  the  Turkey  Buzzard 
very  seldom  flaps  its  wings,  but  sails  smoothly  through  the  air,  its  wings  being  extended 
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almost  horizontally ;  the  zopilote,  on  the  contraT}%  flaps  its  wings  six  or  seven  times 
in  succession,  and  then  sails  on  for  a  few  hundred  yards  with  its  wings  raised  at 
a  decided  angle  with  the  body.  The  two  species  never  company  with  each  other,  nor 
is  the  Turkey  Buzzard  found  so  familiarly  associated  with  man  and  his  habitation  as  its 
darker  relation. 

The  nest  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard  is  a  veiy  inartistical  affair,  consisting  merely  of  some 
suitable  hollow  tree  or  decayed  log,  in  which  there  may  be  a  depression  of  sufficient 
depth  to  contain  the  egga  In  this  simple  cradle  the  female  deposits  from  two  to  four  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  dull  cream-white,  blotched  with  irregular  chocolate  splashes,  which  seem 
to  congr^ate  towards  the  largest  end.  The  young  birds  are  covered  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  white  down,  and  look  clean  and  inviting  to  the  toucL  Their  motto  may, 
however,  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Scotch  thistle,  "Nemo  me  impune  lacesserit^"  for 
at  the  slightest  aggressive  touch  they  will  disgorge  over  the  offender  the  putrid 
animal  substances  with  which  they  have  been  fed,  and  work  sad  woe  to  his  hands 
and  gannents.  May  is  usually  the  month  in  which  the  young  Turkey  Buzzards  are 
hatcl^ 
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Tlie  adult  Turkey  Buzzard  is  rather  a  large  bird,  measuring  two  feet  six  inches 
in  lengtli,  and  six  feet  ten  inches  across  the  expanded  wings.  The  weight  is  about  five 
pounds.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  mingled  with  brown,  the  secondaries 
being  slightly  tipped  with  white,  and  a  few  of  the  coverts  edged  with  the  same  tint.  On 
the  neck,  the  back,  the  shoulders,  and  the  scapnlaries,  the  black  hue  is  shot  with  bronze, 
green,  and  purple.  Beneath  the  thick  plumage  is  a  light  coating  of  soft  white  down, 
which  apparently  serves  to  preserve  the  creature  at  a  proper  temperature.  The  bare 
skin  of  the  neck  is  not  as  wrinkled  as  in  the  zopilote,  and  the  feathers  make  a  complete 
ring  round  the  neck.  There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the  two  sexes,  but 
the  bill  of  the  male  is  pure  white. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  true  Vultures,  the  first  of  which  is  the  common  Arabian 
VxiLTURE,  a  bird  which  is  spread  over  a  vdly  large  portion  of  the  globe,  being  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 

It  is  a  large  bird,  measuring  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  expansion  of  its 
wings  being  proi)ortionately  wide.     The  general  colour  of  this  species  is  a  chocolate 
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brown,  the  naked  portions  of  the  neck  and  head  are  of  a  bluish  hue,  and  it  is  specially 
notable  for  a  tuft  of  long  soft  feathers  which  spring  from  the  insertion  of  the  wings.  In 
spite  of  its  large  size  and  great  muscular  powers,  the  Arabian  Vulture  is  not  a  dangerous 
neighbour  even  to  the  farmer,  for  unless  it  is  pressed  by  severe  hunger,  it  seems  rather  to 
have  a  dread  of  living  animals,  and  contents  itself  with  feeding  on  any  carrion  which  may 
come  in  its  way.  Sometimes,  however,  after  a  protracted  fast,  its  fears  are  overruled  by  its 
hunger,  and  the  bird  makes  a  raid  upon  the  sheepfolds  or  the  goat-flocks,  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  off  a  tender  lamb  or  kid.  In  these  illegal  excursions  the  bird  often  pays  the 
penalty  of  its  transgression  with  its  life,  being  too  hungry  to  be  watchful,  and  easily  shot. 
Hares  and  other  small  animals  also  fall  victims  to  the  starving  Vulture,  and  it  is 
said  that  even  deer  are  slain  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  pair  of  these  birds. 

The  usual  haunts  of  this  species  are  situated  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  the 
bird  does  not  descend  into  the  valleys  except  when  pressed  by  hunger.  The  specific 
title  of  Monachus  or  Monk  has  been  given  to  this  species  on  account  of  the  hood- 
like raff  around  its  neck^  which  is  thought  to  bear  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the 
hood  of  a  monk 
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The  name  of  Soctable  Vulture,  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  bird  wliich  is 
represented  in  the  illustration,  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  an  error  of  observation. 

Le  Vaillant,  who  has  given  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  this  species,  found 
several  of  the  nests  in  close  proximity,  and  supposed  from  that  circumstance  that 
this  Vulture  was  a  gregarious  bird.  It  seems,  however,  from  more  recent  observ^ation, 
that  the  proximity  of  these  nests  was  merely  accidental,  and  that  although  several  nests 
may  have  been  found  near  each  other,  they  were  not  all  inhabited  simultaneously. 
It  is  the  habit  of  many  birds  to  build  a  new  nest  close  to  a  deserted  one,  and  such  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Sociable  Vulture.  In  their  character  they  are  anything 
but  social,  for  it  is  but  seldom  that  more  than  three  or  four  of  these  birds  can  be 
seen  together,  and  even  in  that  case,  they  are  drawn  together  not  by  any  feeling  of 
community,  but  by  the  attraction  of  a  dead  animal  on  which  they  are  glad  to  feed, 
whether  in  company  or  alone. 

The  Sociable  Vulture  is  a  handsome  and  a  large  bird.  Its  length  is  about  four  feet, 
and  the  measurement  of  its  expanded  wings  is  rather  more  than  ten  feet.  The  general 
colour  of  its  feathers  is  black-brown,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  called  by  the  colonists 
the  Black  Canion  Bird.  The  rufif  is  nearly  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  are  remarkable  for  their  length  and  narrowness.  The  naked  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  red,  and  the  skin  of  the  sides  of  the  face  droops  in  folds  down  the  neck. 
This  bird  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  by  the  Hottentots  is  called  T'Ghaip,  the  "T" 
representing  one  of  those  strange  clicking  sounds  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
Hottentot  language. 

A  FINE  example  of  the  genus  Otogyps  is  also  found  in  the  Pondicherry  Vui.ture,  a 
bird  which,  as  its  name  imports,  is  an  inhabitant  of  India. 

This  is  not  quite  so  large  a  bird  as  the  preceding,  its  length  scarcely  exceeding  thi-ee 
feet.  The  generic  term,  Otogyps,  which  is  given  to  this  species  and  to  the  sociable  Vultures, 
ifi  of  Greek  origin,  denoting  Eared  Vulture,  and  alludes  to  the  folds  of  skin  which  arise 
below  the  ears  and  fall  for  some  inches  along  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  word  "  calvus"  is 
Latin,  and  signifies  bald,  in  allusion  to  the  featherless  condition  of  the  flat  and  broad 
head  of  the  Pondicherry  Vultura  It  is  a  tolerably  common  bird,  but  is  never  seen 
in  great  numbers  together,  as  it  is  not  at  all  sociable  in  its  habits,  and  associates  only 
in  pairs. 

The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  blackish-brown,  the  naked  portions  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  flesh-coloured,  and  the  chest  is  remarkable  for  a  bunch  or  tuft  of  white  downy 
feathers,  which  marks  the  position  of  the  crop. 

The  Fulvous,  or  Griffin  Vulture,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  useful  birds, 
being  spread  widely  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  World,  and  found  in  very  many 
portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

It  is  one  of  the  large  Vultures,  measuring  four  feet  in  length,  and  its  expanse  of  wing 
being  exceedingly  wida  Like  many  of  its  relations,  it  is  a  high-roving  bird,  loving  to 
rise  out  of  the  ken  of  ordinary  eyes,  and  from  that  vast  elevation  to  view  the  panorama 
which  lies  beneath  its  gaze ;  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect,  but  for  the  more  sensual  object  of  seeking  for  food.  Whenever  it  has  discovered 
a  dead  or  dying  animal,  the  Vulture  takes  its  stand  on  some  adjoining  tree  or  rock,  and 
there  patiently  awaits  the  time  when  decomposition  shaU  render  the  skin  sufliciently  soft 
to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  eager  beak.  As  soon  as  its  olfactory  organs  tell  of  that 
desired  change,  the  Vulture  descends  upon  its  prey,  and  will  not  retire  until  it  is  so  gorged 
with  food  that  it  can  hardly  stir.  If  it  be  suddenly  attacked  while  in  this  condition,  it 
can  easily  be  overtaken  and  killed ;  but  if  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes  only  be  allowed,  the 
bird  ejects  by  a  spasmodic  effort  the  load  of  food  which  it  has  taken  into  its  interior,  and 
is  then  ready  for  flight. 

A  controversy  has  long  raged  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Vulture  obtains 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  food.  Some  naturalists  assert  that  the  wonderful  powers  of 
food-finding  which  are  possiassed  by  the  Vulture  are  owing  wholly  to  the  eyes,  while  others 
as  warmly  attribute  to  the  nose  this  curious  capability.    Others  again,  desirous  of  steering  a 
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middle  course,  believe  that  the  eyes  and  the  nostrils  give  equal  aid  in  this  never-ending 
duty  of  finding  food,  and  many  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  extracting 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  The  following  account  has  been  kindly  transmitted  to  me 
by  Captain  Drayson,  RA.,  who  has  already  contributed  much  original  information  to  the 
present  work. 

"  Having  shot  an  ourebi  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  when  about  three  miles  from  home, 
I  was  not  desirous  of  carrying  the  animal  behind  my  saddle  during  the  day's  shooting,  and 
I  therefore  sought  for  some  method  of  concealment  by  which  to  preserve  the  dead  quarry 
from  jackals  and  Vultures.  An  ant-bear's  hole  offered  a  very  convenient  hiding-place, 
into  which  the  buck  was  pushed,  and  the  carcass  was  covered  over  with  some  grass  cut 
for  the  purpose.  As  usual  in  South  Africa,  there  were  some  Vultures  wheeling  round 
at  an  enormous  height  above  the  horizon;  these  I  believed  would  soon  come  down 
and  push  aside  the  grass  and  tear  off  the  most  assailable  parts  of  the  buck.  There  was, 
however,  no  better  means  of  protection,  so  I  left  the  animal  and  rode  away.  When  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ant-bear's  hole,  I  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting 
to  watch  how  the  Vultures  would  approach  and  commence  operations,  so  I  *  off-saddled,' 
and  kept  watch. 
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After  about  half  an  hour,  I  saw  a  Vulture  coming  down  from  the  sky,  followed  by  two 
or  three  others.  They  came  down  to  the  spot  where  the  buck  had  been  killed,  and  flew 
past  this.  They  then  returned,  and  again  overshot  the  mark.  After  circling  several 
times  within  a  radius  of  four  hundred  yards,  they  flew  away.  Other  Vultures 
then  came  and  performed  similar  manoeuvres,  but  not  one  appeared  to  know  where 
the  buck  was  concealed.  I  then  rode  oft'  to  a  greater  distance,  but  the  same  results 
occurred. 

In  the  evening  I  returned  for  my  buck,  which,  however,  was  totally  useless  in 
consequence  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  but  which  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
Vultures." 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  scientific  world  upon  this  subject,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  we  shall  not  discern  the  true  cause  of  this  food-discovering  power 
in  the  optic  or  nasal  nerve,  or  indeed  in  any  material  structure  whatever.  It  appears  to 
be  simply  due  to  that  wonderful  intuitive  teaching  which  we  popularly  call  instinct,  and 
which,  if  rightly  examined,  will  most  surely  prove  a  key  to  many  mysteries  at  present 
unsolved. 

The  colour  of  the  Fulvous  Vulture  is  a  yellowish-brown  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
body.  The  quill  feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings  are  nearly  black,  the  ruff  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  neck  is  composed  of  long  and  delicately  white  slender  feathers,  and  the  head 
and  neck  are  sparingly  clothed  with  short  white  down. 

In  its  native  state  the  Fulvous  Vulture  assumes  some  very  curious  attitudes,  and  has  the 
power  of  altering  the  contour  of  its  body  so  completely  that  it  would  hardly  be  recognised 
as  the  same  bird.  At  one  time  it  sits  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  a  heavy,  indolent 
manner,  its  neck  hidden  in  the  ruff",  and  the  head  just  projecting  from  the  feathers.  At 
another  time  it  will  be  full  of  life  and  animation,  pacing  round  the  carcass  of  some  animal, 
tugging  furiously  at  the  skin,  and  snapping  fiercely  at  its  companions  if  they  should  approach 
too  closely.  One  remarkable  attitude  which  it  is  fond  of  assuming  is  rather  difficult  to 
describe,  but  has  so  strange  and  weird-like  an  aspect,  that  it  is  deserving  of  mention. 
While  sitting  on  the  ground  the  Vulture  thrusts  its  legs  well  to  the  front,  and  instead  of 
resting  upon  the  feet,  holds  them  up  in  the  air  and  sustains  the  weight  of  its  body  upon 
the  tail  and  ankle-bones.  Thus  supported,  it  seems  quite  at  its  ease,  and  reclines  with 
half-spread  wings,  as  if  thoroughly  enjoying  its  repose. 

Like  others  of  its  tribe,  the  Fulvous  Vulture,  when  satiated  with  food,  will  retire  to  a 
neighbouring  tree-branch,  and  sit  listlessly  with  hanging  wings,  as  if  to  rid  its  feathers  of  the 
putrid  animal  substance  on  which  it  has  been  feeding.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  bird 
may  receive  great  aid  from  the  yellow  feather-dust  which  is  so  copiously  poured  from 
the  shoi-t  and  open  quills  that  are  found  so  abundantly  upon  this  and  other  similar  birds, 
and  that  by  means  of  quiet  repose,  aided  by  the  fresh  air  and  a  few  hearty  shakes,  the  bird 
may  be  able  to  throw  off  the  powder  and  the  putrefaction  together. 

The  Alpine,  or  Egyptian  Vulture,  is,  as  its  name  imports,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt 
and  Southern  Europe.  It  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  as  it  has  once  been 
captured  on  our  shores,  has  been  placed  among  the  list  of  British  birds. 

The  general  colour  of  the  adidt  bird  is  nearly  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  quill 
feathei"S  of  the  wing,  which  are  dark  brown.  The  face,  bill,  and  legs  are  bright  yellow,  so 
that  the  aspect  of  the  bird  is  sufficiently  curious.  The  sexes  are  clothed  alike  when 
adult  On  account  of  the  colour  of  its  plumage,  the  Egyptian  Vulture  is  popularly 
termed  the  White  Crow  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  Akbobas,  or  White  Father,  by  the 
Turks.  It  is  also  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh's  Chicken,  because  it  is  so 
frequently  represented  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of  Egypt.  When  young,  the 
colour  of  its  plumage  is  a  chocolate  brown,  the  neck  and  shoiUders  are  covered  with 
grey-tipped  feathers,  and  the  beak  and  feet  are  a  very  dull  ochry  yellow.  The  white 
plumage  of  the  adult  state  is  not  attained  until  the  bird  has  completed  its  third  year. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Vultures  in  general,  the  Egyptian  Vulture  is  protected  from 
injury  by  the  strictest  laws,  a  heavy  penalty  being  laid  upon  any  one  who  should  wilfiilly 
destroy  one  of  these  useful  birds.    Secure  under  its  human  protection,  the  bird  walks 
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fearlessly  about  the  streets  of  its  native  land,  perches  upon  the  houses,  and,  in  common 
with  the  pariah  dogs,  soon  clears  away  any  refuse  substances  that  are  thrown  into  the 
open  streets  in  those  evil-smelling  and  undrained  localities.  This  bird  will  eat  almost 
anything  which  is  not  too  hard  for  its  beak,  and  renders  great  service  to  the  husbandman 
by  devouring  myriads  of  lizards,  rats,  and  mice,  which  would  render  all  cultivation  useless 
were  not  their  numbers  kept  within  limits  by  the  exertion  of  this  useful  Vulture.  It  has 
been  also  seen  to  feed  on  the  nara,  a  rough,  water-bearing  melon,  in  common  with 
cats,  leopards,  mice,  ostriches,  and  many  other  creatures.  The  eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  said 
to  be  a  favourite  food  with  the  Egyptian  Vulture,  who  is  unable  to  break  their  strong 
shells  with  his  beak,  but  attains  his  object  by  carrying  a  gi-eat  pebble  into  the  air,  and 
letting  it  drop  upon  the  eggs. 

The  wings  of  this  species  are  extremely  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and 
the  lofty  soaring  flight  is  peculiarly  graceful.  It  is  but  a  small  bird  in  comparison  with 
many  of  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  being  not  much  larger  than  the 
common  rook  of  Europe.  The  nest  of  the  Egyptian  Vulture  is  made  upon  the  shelf  or  in 
the  deft  of  a  lofty  rock,  and  the  grey-white  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number.    It  \&  «. 
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curious  fact,  that  during  the  season  of  reproduction  the  male  bird  slightly  changes  his 
aspect,  the  yellow  bill  becoming  orange,  and  retaining  that  tint  until  the  breeding  season 
is  over.  Like  many  rapacious  animals  and  birds,  the  Eg^^ptian  Vulture  does  not  disdain 
to  feed  on  insects,  and  has  been  observ^ed  in  the  act  of  following  a  ploughman  along  his 
furrows,  picking  up  the  worms  and  gmbs  after  the  fashion  of  the  common  rook. 
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Next  in  order  to  the  vultures,  are  placed  the  splendid  birds  which  are  so  familiar  to 
us  under  the  general  title  of  Eagles,  and  which  form  the  first  group  of  the  great  family 
Falconidae,  which  includes  the  Eagles,  falcons,  and  hawks.  Tn  common  with  the  Vulturida?, 
the  whole  of  the  Falconidae  are  diurnal  birds,  and  are  therefore  classed  into  one  large 
order,  termed  Accipitres  DiurnL  All  the  Falconida?  possess  powerful  hooked  beaks, 
not  running  straight  for  some  distance,  and  then  suddenly  curved,  as  in  the  vultures, 
but  nearly  always  bent  in  a  curve  from  the  very  base.  The  he^d  and  neck  are  covered 
with  plumage,  and  above  the  eyes  the  feathers  are  so  thick  and  projecting,  that 
they  form  a  kind  of  roof  or  shade,  under  which  the  eye  is  situated  and  ejBfectually 
sheltered  from  the  bright  rays  of  the  noontide  sun.  There  is  often  a  tooth-like  projection 
in  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  within  the  cere.  The  females  are 
always  larger  and  more  powerful  than  their  mates,  and  the  colour  of  both  sexes 
is  very  variable,  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual. 

The  preceding  characteristics  are  common  to  the  entire  family  of  Falconidae,  and  the 
true  Eagles  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  additional  particulars.  The  beak 
is  remarkably  powerful,  and  for  a  short  distance  from  the  base  is  nearly  straight ;  when 
the  mouth  is  open,  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  are  seen  to  be  slightly  wavy, 
something  like  the  cut  edges  of  an  indenture.  The  tail  is  of  no  very  great  length,  but 
strong  and  rigid,  and  the  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the  toes.  Upwards  of  forty  species 
have  been  placed  in  this  genus ;  but  as  many  of  them  present  characteristics  which 
admit  of  a  further  subdivision,  they  have  been  grouped  together  in  certain  sub-geneia, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  greater  perspicuity. 

The  whole  of  the  Falconidae  are  eminently  destructive  birds,  gaining  their  subsistence 
chiefly  by  the  chase,  seldom  feeding  on  carrion  except  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  when 
the  dead  animal  has  only  recently  been  killed.  Herein  they  form  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  vultures,  whose  usual  food  is  putrefying  carrion,  and  fresh  meat  the  exception. 
Destructive  though  they  may  be,  they  are  by  no  means  cruel,  neither  do  they  inflict 
needless  pain  on  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  Like  the  lion  and  other  carnivorous  animals, 
they  certainly  carry  out  the  great  principle  for  which  they  were  made,  and  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  Volume  I.  They  are  not  cruel  birds,  for  although  they 
deprive  many  birds  and  beasts  of  life,  they  effect  their  purpose  with  a  single  blow, 
sweeping  down  upon  the  doomed  creature  with  such  lightning  velocity,  and  striking 
it  so  fiercely  with  the  death-dealing  talons,  that  in  the  generality  of  instances  the  victim 
must  be  absolutely  unconscious  even  of  danger,  and  be  suddenly  killed  while  busily 
engaged  in  its  ordinary  pursuits,  without  suffering  the  terrors  of  anticipation,  or  even 
a  single  pang  of  bodily  pain.  There  certainly  are  some  instances  where  an  animal,  such 
as  a  lamb,  has  been  carried  while  still  living  to  the  Eagle's  nest,  and  there  slaughtered. 
But  we  must  not  judge  the  feelings  of  such  a  victim  by  our  own,  for  the  lamb  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  conveyed  through  the  air,  and  doubtlessly 
feels  nothing  but  astonishment  at  the  strange  journey  which  it  is  making. 

When  the  Eagle  perceives  a  bird  on  the  wing,  the  mere  shock  caused  by  the  stroke  of 
the  Eagle's  body  is  almost  invariably  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  the  bird,  should 
it  be  a  large  one,  such  as  a  swan,  for  example,  falls  dead  upon  the  earth  without 
even  a  wound.     Smaller  birds  are  carried  off  in  the  talons  of  their  pursuers,   and 
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are  killed  by  the  grip  of  their  tremendous  claws,  the  Eagle  in  no  case  making  use  of  its 
beak  for  the  purpose  of  killing  its  prey.  If  the  bird  carries  off  a  lamb  or  a  hare, 
it  gras}>s  the  body  finnly  with  its  claws,  and  then  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  its  wonderful 
strength,  drives  the  sharp  talons  deep  into  the  vitals  of  its  prey,  and  does  not  loosen  its 
grasp  until  the  breath  of  life  has  fled  and  all  movement  has  ceased 
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The  structure  by  means  of  which  the  Eagle  is  enabled  to  use  its  talons  with  such 
terrible  etfect  is  equally  beautiful  and  simple,  and  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  many 
of  the  habits  of  birds,  deserves  separate  mention. 

Many  observant  persons  have  been  struck  with  the  curious  fact,  that  a  bird 
can  hold  its  position  upon  a  branch  or  perch  even  whilst  sleeping,  and  that  in  many 
instances  the  slumbering  bird  retains  its  hold  of  the  perch  by  a  single  foot,  the 
other  limb  being  drawn  up  and  buried  in  the  feathers.  As  this  grasp  of  the  perch  is 
clearly  an  involuntary  one,  it  is  evidently  independent  of  the  mere  will  of  the  bird, 
and  due  to  some  peculiar  formation.  On  removing  the  skin  from  the  leg  of  any 
bird,  and  separating  the  muscles  from  each  other,  the  structure  in  question  is  easily 
seen.  The  muscles  which  move  the  leg  and  foot,  and  the  tendons  which  form  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  to  the  bones,  are  so  arranged,  that  whenever  the  bird  bends 
its  leg  the  foot  is  forcibly  closed,  and  is  relaxed  as  soon  as  the  leg  is  straightened.  A 
bird  is  totally  unable  to  keep  its  foot  open  when  its  leg  is  bent,  as  may  be  seen  by 
watching  a  common  fowl  as  it  walks  along,  closing  its  toes  as  it  lifts  the  foot  fi-om 
the  ground,  and  spreading  them  as  they  come  to  the  ground  again.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  when  a  bird  falls  asleep  upon  a  branch,  the  legs  are  not  only  bent 
but  pressed  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  so  that  the  claws  hold  the  perch 
with  an  involuntary  grasp,  which  is  necessarily  tightened  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
bird's  slumbers.  Wlien,  therefore,  an  Eagle  desires  to  drive  liis  talons  into  the  body  of  his 
prey,  he  needs  only  to  sink  downwards  with  his  whole  weight,  and  the  forcible  bending  of 
the  legs  will  effect  his  purpose  without  the  necessity  for  any  muscular  exertion.  Exertion, 
indeed,  is  never  needlessly  used  by  the  Eagle,  for  it  is  very  chary  of  exercising  its  great 
muscular  powers,  and  unless  roused  by  the  siglit  of  prey,  or  pressed  to  fly  abroad  in  search 
of  food,  will  sit  upon  a  tree  or  a  point  of  rock  for  hours  together,  as  motionless  as  a 
stuffed  figure. 

Voracious  though  it  be,  and  capable  of  gorging  itself  to  the  full  like  any  \Tilture, 
the  Eagle  can  sustain  a  prolonged  fast  from  meat  or  drink ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
wounded,  made  voluntary  abstinence  for  a  fortnight  before  it  would  touch  the  food  with 
which  it  was  liberally  provided. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  finest,  of  these  grand  birds  is  the  well-known  Golden  Eagle. 
This  magnificent  bird  is  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  being  found  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  colour 
of  this  bird  is  a  rich  blackish- brown  on  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  the  head  and  neck 
being  covered  with  feathers  of  a  rich  golden  red,  which  have  earned  for  the  bird  its 
popular  name.  The  legs  and  sides  of  the  thighs  arc  grey-brown,  and  the  tail  is  a  deep 
grey,  diversified  with  several  regular,  dark-brown  bars.  The  cere  and  the  feet  are  yellow. 
In  its  immature  state  the  plumage  of  the  Golden  Pkgle  is  differently  tinged,  the  whole  of 
the  feathers  being  reddish-brown,  the  legs  and  sides  of  the  thighs  nearly  white,  and  the 
tail  white  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  its  length.  So  different  an  aspect  does  the 
immature  bird  present,  that  it  has  been  often  reckoned  as  a  separate  species,  and  named 
accordingly.  It  is  a  truly  magnificent  bird  in  point  of  size,  for  an  adult  female  measures 
about  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  the  expanse  of  her  wings  is  nine  feet.  The 
male  is  less  by  nearly  six  inches. 

In  England  the  Golden  Eagle  has  long  been  extinct ;  but  it  is  still  found  in  some 
plenty  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  observed  to  frequent  certain 
favourite  haimts,  and  to  breed  regularly  in  the  same  spot  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Their 
nest  is  always  made  upon  some  elevated  spot,  generally  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  is 
most  inartistically  constructed  of  sticks,  which  are  thrown  apparently  at  random,  and 
rudely  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  eggs  and  young.  A  neighbouring  ledge 
of  rock  is  generally  reserved  for  a  larder,  where  the  parent  Eagles  store  up  the  food  which 
they  bring  from  the  plains  below.  The  contents  of  this  larder  are  generally  of  a  most 
miscellaneous  description,  consisting  of  hares,  partridges,  and  game  of  all  kinds,  lambs, 
rabbits,  young  pigs,  fish,  and  other  similar  articles  of  food.  An  Eagle's  nest  might  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  be  an  unpleasant  neighbour  to  the  farmers,  but  it  is  said  that  the  birds 
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respect  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and,  provided  that  they  are  left  unmolested,  will  spare  the 
flocks  of  their  immediate  neighbours,  and  forage  for  food  at  a  considerable  distance 

In  hunting  for  their  prey,  the  Eagle  and  his  mate  mutually  assist  each  other.  It  may 
here  be  mentioned,  that  the  Eagles  are  all  monogamous,  keeping  themselves  to  a  single 
mate,  and  living  together  in  perfect  hannony  through  their  lives.  Should,  however,  one 
of  them  die  or  be  killed,  the  survivor  is  not  long  left  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  but 
vanishes  fix)m  the  spot  for  a  few  days,  and  then  returns  with  a  new  mate.  As  the  rabbits 
and  hares  are  generally  under  cover  during  the  day,  the  Eagle  is  forced  to  drive  them 
from  their  place  of  concealment,  and  manages  the  matter  in  a  very  clever  and  sportsman- 
like manner.  One  of  the  Eagles  conceals  itself  near  the  cover  which  is  to  be  beaten,  and 
its  companion  then  dashes  among  the  bushes,  screaming  and  making  such  a  disturbance, 
that  the  terrified  inmates  rush  out  in  hopes  of  escape,  and  are  inmiediately  pounced  upon 
by  the  watchful  confederata 

The  prey  is  immediately  taken  to  the  nest,  and  distributed  to  the  young,  if  there 
should  be  any  eaglets  in  the  lofty  cradle.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact,  that  whereas  the 
Yultores  feed  their  young  by  disgorging  the  food  which  they  have  taken  into  their  crops, 
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tlie  Eagles  cany  tlie  prey  to  their  nests,  and  there  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  feed  the  eaglets  with 
the  morsels. 

AVlien  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  it  is  a  most  audacious  bird,  having  been  seen  to  carry^  off 
a  hare  from  before  the  noses  of  the  hounds.  It  is  a  keen  fisherman,  catching  and  securing 
salmon  and  various  sea-fish  with  singular  skill.  Sometimes  it  has  met  with  more  thau 
its  match,  and  has  seized  upon  a  fish  that  was  too  heavy  for  its  powers,  thus  falling 
a  victim  to  its  sporting  propensities.  Mr.  Lloyd  mentions  several  instances  where 
Eagles  have  been  drowned  by  pouncing  upon -large  pike,  which  carried  their  assailants 
under  water,  and  fairly  drowned  them.  Tn  more  than  one  instance  the  feet  of  an  Eagle 
have  been  seen  firmly  clenched  in  the  pike's  back,  the  body  of  the  bird  having  decayed 
and  fallen  away. 

It  is  a  terrible  fighter  when  w^ounded  or  attacked,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
anecdote,  which  is  related  by  Mr.  Watters  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of 
Ireland." 

"  An  Eagle  w^as  at  one  time  captured  in  the  county  ^leath,  by  a  gamekeeper,  who, 
surprising  the  bird  sleeping,  after  a  surfeit  on  a  dead  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood,  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  him  alive,  and  for  that  purpose  approached  noiselessly,  and  clasped  the 
bird  in  his  arms.  The  Eagle  recovering,  and  unable  to  use  his  w4ngs,  clutched  with  his 
talons,  one  of  which  entered  the  man's  chest,  the  hind  claw  meeting  the  others  underneath 
the  flesh.  The  man,  unable  to  disengage  the  claw,  strangled  the  bird,  but  the  talons  were 
yet  too  firmly  clutched  to  open.  Taking  out  his  knife,  he  severed  the  leg  from  the  body, 
and  walked  with  the  penetrating  member  to  the  village  dispensar}^  to  have  it  removed.*' 

The  same  writer  was  acquainted  with  a  tame  Eagle  which  displayed  a  great  fondness 
for  the  flesh  of  cats,  a  taste  which  seems  inherent  in  the  Eagle  nature,  and  to  have  been 
noticed  in  every  specimen  of  tame  Eagles.  In  eveiy  case,  as  soon  a.s  an  irritated  cat  came 
w'ithin  reach,  the  Eagle  would  pounce  upon  it,  seize  it  in  his  talons,  and  with  one  gripe 
destroy  its  life  so  effectually  that  the  poor  animal  never  had  time  even  to  cry  out.  The 
bird  indulged  this  cat-eating  taste  to  such  an  extent  that  he  caused  sad  havoc  among  the 
feline  tribe,  and  was  forced  at  last  to  go  into  exile. 

M^ny  anecdotes  of  tame  Golden  Eagles  are  on  record,  but  as  they  are  ali-eady  familiar 
to  the  public,  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  them.  The  following  account,  however,  has 
never  before  been  written,  and  as  it  displays  a  curious  trait  of  character  in  the  Eagle,  is 
woi-thy  of  insertion. 

A  Golden  Eagle  had  been  captured  in  Scotland,  and  being  very  tame,  always 
accompanied  the  family  to  which  it  belonged  in  all  their  journeys.  For  some  time  it 
lived  near  Clifton,  where  it  passed  its  existence  fastened  to  a  post  by  a  tolerably  long 
chain,  that  allowed  it  a  n^asonable  freedom  of  motion.  Like  other  tame  Eagles,  she — for 
it  was  of  the  feminine  sex — would  persist  in  killing  cats  if  they  came  within  reach, 
although  her  ordinaiy  food  was  fowls,  rabbits,  and  similar  articles  of  diet.  On  one 
occasion,  a  sickly,  pining  chicken,  which  seemed  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  was  given  to 
the  Eagle.  The  royal  bird,  how^ever,  refused  to  eat  it,  but  seemed  to  be  struck  with  pity 
at  its  miserable  state,  and  took  it  under  her  protection.  She  even  made  it  sit  under  her 
wing,  which  she  extended  as  a  shield,  and  once  wdien  a  man  unkindly  endeavoured  to  take 
her  prot4ffSe  aw^ay,  she  attacked  him  fiercely,  injuring  his  leg  severely,  and  drove  him 
fairly  off  her  premises.     She  several  times  biult  a  rude  nest,  but  never  laid  an  egg. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  beautiful  bird  might  be  tamed  as  readily  as  the  falcon, 
and  trained  in  a  similar  manner  to  fly  at  game.  Indeed,  such  instances  are  not  wanting, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Tlie  old  hawking  authorities  did  not  place  much 
value  on  the  services  of  the  Eagle,  for  its  weight  is  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  conveyed 
to  and  trom  the  field  of  action  without  considerable  inconvenience.  In  more  modem 
times  the  Golden  Eagle  has  been  successfully  trained  to  catch  game.  A  gentleman  in 
Huntingdonshire  succeeded  in  taming  a  Golden  Eagle,  wliich  he  taught  to  chase  hares 
and  rabbits  ;  and  several  other  examples  are  on  record. 

Owing  to  the  expanse  of  the  wings  and  the  great  power  of  the  muscles,  the  flight  of 
this  bird  is  peculiarly  bold,  striking,  and  graceful.  It  sweeps  through  the  air  in  a 
succession  of  spiral  curves,  rising  with  eveiy  spire,  and  making  no  perceptible  motion 
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with  its  wings,  until  it  has  attained  an  altitude  at  which  it  is  hardly  visible.  From  that 
post  of  vantage  the  Eagle  marks  the  ground  below,  and  sweeps  down  with  lightning 
rapidity  upon  bird  or  beast  that  may  happen  to  take  its  fancy.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
active  at  rising  from  the  ground  as  might  l)e  imagined,  and  can  be  disabled  by  a 
comparatively  slight  injury  on  the  wing.  One  of  these  birds,  that  was  detected  by  a 
young  shepherd  boy  in  the  act  of  devouring  some  dead  sheep,  was  disabled  by  a  pebble 
hurled  at  it  from  a  sling,  and  was  at  last  ignominiously  stoned  to  death. 

When  gorged  with  food  the  Eagle  dislikes  tlie  oxei-tion  of  tlyin^',  and  generally  runs 
forward  a  few  paces  before  taking  to  flight.  The  Scotch  shepherds  have  discovered  this 
propensity,  and  have  invented  a  very  ingenious  trap,  which  is  made  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  this  habit. 

A  circular  inclosure  is  built  of  stone,  al)oiit  four  feet  in  heij^ht,  without  any  roof,  and 
with  a  small  door  on  one  of  its  sides.  A  dead  sheep  is  then  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the 
inclosure,  and  a  noose  adjusted  round  the  door.  The  Kaglc  soon  discerns  the  sheep,  and 
after  making  a  few  circles  in  the  air,  alights  upon  the  dead  animal,  and  feeds  to  his  heart's 
content  After  eating  until  he  can  eat  no  more,  he  thinks  ol*  moving,  but  as  he  does  not 
choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  flying  perpendicularly  in  so  narrow  a  s]\ice,  he  prefers  to 
walk  out  through  the  door,  and  is  straightway  stran<j:l(Ml  by  tlu^  ready  noose. 

The  Eagle  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  long-lived  bird,  and  is  thought  to  compass  a 
century  of  existence  when  it  is  living  wild  and  unrestrained  in  its  native  land  Even  in 
captivity  it  has  been  known  to  attain  a  good  old  age,  one  of  these  birds  which  lived 
at  Vienna  being  rather  more  than  a  hundnnl  years  old  when  it  died. 

So  splendid  and  suggestive  a  bird  as  the  Eagle  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  any 
human  inhabitant  of  the  same  land,  and  we  accoidingly  find  that  in  all  nations,  even  the 
most  civilized  of  the  present  day,  an  almost  su])erstitious  n»n;ard  has  attached  itself  to  this 
bird.  The  Eagles  of  ancient  Kome  and  of  modern  monarehies  and  empires  are  familiar  to 
all,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pay  a  higher  compliment  to  a  poet  or  a  waiTior  than  to 
liken  him  to  the  royal  Eagle. 

The  iBfPERlAL  Eagle  is  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  and  Southern  luirope,  and  bears  a 
rather  close  resemblance  to  the  golden  Eagle,  from  which  bird,  however,  it  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  several  notable  peculiarities. 

The  head  and  neck  of  this  species  are  covered  with  lancet-shaped  feathers  of  a 
deep  fawn  colour,  each  feather  being  edged  with  brown.  The  back  and  the  whole  of  the 
upper  parts  are  black-brown,  deeper  on  the  back,  and  warming  towards  a  chestnut  tint  on 
the  shoulders.  Several  of  the  scapularies  are  pure  white,  and  the  tail  is  ash-coloured, 
bordered  and  tipped  with  black.  The  cere  and  legs  are  yellow.  The  surest  mark 
by  which  the  Imperial  may  be  distinguished  from  the  golden  Eagle,  is  the  white 
patch  on  the  scapularies.  This  is  most  distinct  in  the  adult  bird ;  for  in  the  plumage 
of  the  young,  the  scapulary  feathers  are  only  tipped  with  white,  instead  of  being  wholly 
of  that  hua 

The  Imperial  Eagle  is  seldom  seen  sweeping  over  the  plains,  as  it  is  a  forest-loving 
bird,  preferring  the  densest  woods  to  the  open  countr}\  As  far  as  is  known,  it  never 
builds  its  ne^t  on  the  rocks,  but  always  chooses  a  spreading  and  lofty  tree  for  that  purpose. 
In  habits  it  resembles  the  preceding  species,  and  in  dispositicMi  is  fierce  and  destructive. 
No  specimen  of  this  bird  has  yet  been  taken  in  England,  although  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 

Australia  possesses  a  fine  example  of  the  aquiline  birds  in  the  Bold  Eagle, 
80  called  from  the  extreme  audacity  which  it  displayed  on  first  coming  in  contact 
with  mankind. 

This  handsome  bird  is  found  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  but  Mr.  Grould  believes  that  it  does  not  inhabit  the  intertropical  regions.  The 
colour  of  the  Bold  Eagle  is  a  blackish-brown,  becoming  paler  on  the  edges  of  the  wings. 
The  back  of  the  neck  takes  a  decided  reddish  hue,  which  forms  a  veiy  conspicuous 
characteristic  in  the  colouring  of  the  plumage.  When  young,  the  edge  of  each  feather  is 
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tinged  with  red,  and  the  tail  is  slightly  barred.  The  eyes  of  this  bird  are  hazel,  and 
the  beak  is  yellowish  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  black 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  naturally  of  kangaroos,  bustards,  and  other  beasts  and 
birds  of  its  own  country.  Since  sheep  have  been  so  plentifully  bred  in  Australia,  the 
Bold  Eagle  has  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  enterprise  of  the  agriculturists, 
and  has  become  a  perfect  pest  to  the  shepherds,  from  its  fondness  for  mutton.  In 
consequence  of  its  marauding  propensities,  it  is  hunted  and  persecuted  in  every  way 
by  the  colonists,  but  without  much  apparent  result,  as  the  bird  is  only  driven  farther 
inland,  and  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  hold  its  own  for  many  years  to  come.  The  young 
cannot  be  taken,  nor  the  eggs  destroyed,  as  the  bird  always  builds  its  nest  on  the 
simmiit  of  some  lofty  tree,  which  is  inaccessible  to  any  human  being  except  the  native 
Australian.  These  trees  often  rise  for  a  hundred  feet  without  a  branch,  thus  presenting 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  any  white  man. 

It  will  not  disdain  to  feed  upon  carrion,  a  flock  of  thirty  or  forty  having  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Grould  seated  round  the  carcass  of  an  ox,  and  gorged  with  food  like  so 
many  vulturea     like  the  vultures,  it  will  follow  the  white  kangaroo  hunters  day 
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after  day,  in  order  to  avail  itseK  of  tlic  offal  whicli  they  throw  aside.  Of  the 
black  hunters  it  takes  no  heed,  knowing  well  that  the  black  man  has  no  idea  of  leaving 
any  portion  whatever  of  his  prey  for  any  creature  except  himself,  and  that  if  any 
part  of  the  slain  animal  should  be  distasteful  to  his  palate  it  is  handed  over  to  his  wives, 
who  wait  round  him  at  a  respectfid  distance,  receiving  humbly  any  morsels  that  he  may 
be  pleased  to  throw  to  them. 

A  rather  amusing  account  of  the  discomfiture  of  a  pair  of  these  Eagles  is  given 
by  Captain  Flinders  in  his  "  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis."  In  company  with  a  friend,  he 
had  landed  on  an  uninhabited  island,  and  had  captured  a  snake,  which  he  was  taking  to 
the  ship  for  the  benefit  of  the  naturalist  While  so  engaged,  an  Eagle  "  with  fierce  aspect 
and  outspread  wing  came  bounding  towards  us,  but  stopping  short  at  twenty  yards 
ofl^  he  flew  up  into  a  tree.  Another  bird  of  the  same  kind  discovered  himself  by  making 
a  motion  to  pounce  down  upon  us  as  we  passed  underneath  ;  and  it  seemed  evident  they 
took  us  for  kangaroos,  having  probably  never  before  seen  an  upright  animal  of  any  other 
species  in  the  island.  These  birds  sit  watching  in  the  trees,  and  should  a  kangaroo  come 
out  to  feed  in  the  daytime,  it  is  seized  and  torn  to  pieces  by  these  voracious  creatures." 
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There  are  many  other  examples  of  the  genus  Aquila,  the  smallest  of  wliich  is 
the  Booted  Eagle  {Aquila  penndta). 

Tliis  little  bird  is  not  larger  than  an  ordinaiy  falcon,  for  which,  indeed,  it  might 
be  mistaken  but  for  the  lancet-shaped  feathers  in  the  head  and  neck,  which  plainly  speak 
of  the  Eagle.  The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  dark  brown ;  a  light  yellowish-brown 
stripe  runs  across  the  wings ;  the  abdomen  is  white,  and  the  chest  is  also  white,  each 
feather  having  a  brown  dash  down  its  centre.  The  legs  are  thickly  clothed  or  "  booted  " 
with  white  feathers.  The  Booted  Eagle  is  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world, 
being  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  which  seems  to  be  its  natural 
residence.  It  has,  however,  been  known  to  build  in  Hungary,  near  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  makes  annual  migrations.  It  is  not  a  very  destructive  bird,  its  food  consisting 
generally  of  small  birds,  rats  and  mice,  bats,  insects,  and  similar  articles  of  diet. 

Of  the  genus  Spizaetus,  the  Martial  Eagle  forms  an  e^ccellent  example.     This 
handsome  bird  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Le  VaiUant 
The  colour  of  this  bird  is  dark  brown,  the  feathers  being  paler  at  their  edges ;  the 
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under  surfoce  is  whitish,  the  quills  being  black  ;  the  legs  are  paler  and  feathered  to  the 
toea  The  name  Spizaetus  signifies  "piping  Eagle,"  and  has  been  given  to  this  and  several 
other  species  on  account  of  their  very  pecuUar  cry.  Mixed  with  the  rough,  barking 
scream  of  the  ordinary  Eagles,  there  is  a  piercingly  shrill  cry  which  can  be  heard  at  a 
very  great  distance,  even  though  the  bird  be  out  of  sight.  The  nest  of  the  Martial  Eagle, 
or  Gbifpabb,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  stnicture,  being  composed 
of  three  distinct  layers  of  building  materials.  The  first  layer  is  made  with  sticks,  as  is 
usual  among  Eagles,  and  is  of  considerable  dimensions.  Upon  this  foundation  is  placed 
a  second  layer  of  wood,  moss,  and  roots,  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches  or  two  feet,  and 
upon  this  again  is  laid  a  quantity  of  little  dry  sticks,  on  which  the  eggs  are  laid.  The 
^gs  are  two  in  number,  white,  and  very  globular. 

The  Martial  Eagle  is  a  bold,  powerful,  and  rapacious  bird,  feeding  mostly  upon  gazelles 
and  smaller  African  animals.  In  the  particular  locality  which  it  frequents  it  reigns 
supreme,  and  will  not  permit  any  other  bird  of  prey  to  come  within  a  considerable  distance 
of  the  tree  or  rock  whereon  its  nest  is  built  Whilst  flying,  it  permits  its  legs  to  hang 
downward. 
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The  curious  bird  which  is  called  from  its  strange  cry  the  Laughing  Falcon,  is  a 
native  of  Southern  America,  where  it  is  found  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  marshes  and 
swamps,  in  which  localities  it  finds  the  reptile  food  on  which  it  chiefly  subsists.  It  is  also 
a  keen  fisher,  and  haunts  rivers  and  lakes  for  the  sake  of  the  finny  prey  which  they 
contain.  The  colour  of  this  bird  is  nearly  white,  diversified  with  a  broad  band  of  brown 
that  passes  over  the  back,  wrings,  and  the  space  round  the  eyes,  and  is  prolonged  into  a  belt 
that  surrounds  the  neck,  so  that  the  bircl  looks  as  if  it  had  been  wrapped  in  a  brown 
mantle  fastened  under  the  throat.  The  tail  is  banded  alternately  with  brown  and  white. 
The  wings  of  this  species  are  not  veiy  long,  and  the  beak  is  short  The  tarsus  is  also 
short,  and  is  covered  in  part  with  net-'like  markings.  The  head  is  surmounted  with 
a  crest,  composed   of  long,   narrow  ^feathers,  which   pass  over    the   head   and   droop 

gracefully  until   they  reach  the 
back  of  the  neck, 

A  SMALL  number  of  the 
Falconidae  are  remarkable  for  their 
long  tarsi,  feathered  below  the 
heqj,  their  long,  even  tail,  and  the 
imion  of  the  outer  claws  by  a 
membranous  skin.  The  Jean 
LE  Blanc  Eagle,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  generally  white 
colour  of  its  plumage,  is  a  good 
example  of  this  genus,  which  in- 
cludes the  bacha,  the  cheela,  and 
other  so-called  Eagles. 

The  colour  of  the  Jean  le 
Blanc  Eagle  is  white,  speckled 
with  brown  spots,  and  diversified 
on  the  back  with  brown.  The 
white,  however,  predominates 
largely,  and  even  in  the  back  and 
wings,  the  bases  of  the  feathers 
are  white.  The  tail  is  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  plumage, 
being  of  a  light  grey-brown, 
barred  with  dark  brown.  The 
long  tarsi  and  toes  are  blue,  and 
the  claws  are  black.  The  length 
of  the  bird  is  about  thirty  inches, 
but  the  expanse  of  its  wings  is 
not  so  proportionally  great  as  in 
the  osprey.  As  the  birds  of  this 
genus  possess  several  characteris- 
tics of  the  Eagles,  and  others  of  the 
ospreys,  they  are  supposed  with 
justice  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  genera  Aquila  and 
Pandion.  The  Jean  le  Blanc  is 
spread  over  considerable  portions 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  but  has  never 
yet  been  discovered  in  England. 
The  food  of  this  bird  consists  chiefly  of  snakes,  frogs,  rats,  mice,  and  insects,  and  it  is 
generally  found  haunting  the  low  forest  lands  where  such  creatures  most  aboimd.  Its  nest 
is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  is  generally  built  on  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree. 
The  eggs  are  either  two  or  three  in  number,  and  are  of  a  pure,  spotless  grey. 


jean  le  BLANC  EAGLR— Circtw-fiw  Gdllicus. 
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CRESTED,  OR  HARPY  EAGLE.— rArtwieVwa  Harpy  ia. 


After  many  attempts  to  associate  the  Crested,  or  IIarpy  Eagle,  with  any  other  bird 
in  some  acknowledged  genus,  systematic  zoologists  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  consider  it 
a  family  or  single  genus  in  itself,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  Thrasaetus,  or  Courageous 
Eagla 

The  most  obvious  external  characteristic  which  serves  to  distinguish  this  species  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  arranged,  so  as  to  form  a  bold  ruff 
or  fanrlike  crest  when  erect.  As  long  as  this  crest  lies  flatly  on  the  head  and  neck,  the 
bird  might  be  taken  for  a  common  Eagle  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fierce  temper  is  roused,  the 
crest  is  raised,  and  the  bird  assumes  an  indescribably  bold  and  courageous  aspect.  The 
colour  of  this  noble  bird  is  very  variable,  differing  greatly  in  the  several  epochs  of  an 
Eagle's  life.  When  adult,  the  general  colour  is  blackish-slate,  the  head  is  grey,  and  the 
chest  and  abdomen  white,  with  a  band  of  a  darker  hue  across  the  chest.  The  tops  of  the 
feathers  which  compose  the  crest  are  black,  and  the  tail  is  barred  alternately  with  black 
and  grey.    The  beak  and  claws  are  black. 

fi^s  bird  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Southern  America,  and  prefers  the  deepest 
forests  to  the  plains  or  the  rocks  as  its  place  of  residence. 
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The  Harpy  Eagle  is  a  most  powerful  bird,  exceeding  even  the  golden  Eagle  in  the 
extent  of  its  muscular  development.  The  bones  of  the  Harpy  are  enormously  thick  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  the  claws  are  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  which 
belong  to  the  golden  Eagle.  Tlie  wings,  however,  are  not  largely  developed,  being  rather 
short  and  roimded,  so  that  the  bird  is  not  fitted  so  much  for  a  swift  and  active  flight  as 
for  the  power  of  grasping  with  considerable  force,  and  using  its  talons  with  the  greatest 
effect.  This  formation  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Harpy  Eagle  is  not 
intended  as  an  aerial  hunter,  chasing  its  prey  through  the  air  and  overcoming  it  by  means 
of  superior  activity  and  strength,  but  feeds  mostly  on  various  mammalia,  and  is  a 
sad  enemy  to  the  sloth.      Young  deer  fall  victims  to  this  voracious  bird,  which  also 

destroys  vast  quantities  of  cavies, 
opossums,  and  other  animals. 
Even  the  large  parrots  and  aras 
are  slain  and  eaten  by  the  Crested 
Eagle.  As  soon  as  the  Harpy  Eagle 
pounces  upon  a  sloth,  a  fawn,  or 
an  opossum,  the  fate  of  its  victim 
is  sealed,  for  the  long  curved  claws 
are  driven  so  forcibly  into  its  vitals, 
that  it  speedily  sinks  dead  beneath 
the  fatal  grasp. 

From  the  thickly  wooded  nature 
of  the  localities  in  which  this 
Eagle  dwells,  a  lengthened  chase 
would  be  impossible,  as  the  dense 
foliage  and  tangled  boughs  would 
enable  the  intended  victim  to  place 
itself  in  security  if  it  were  only 
able  to  receive  intimation  of  its 
pursuer's  presence.  The  great 
object  of  the  Harpy  Eagle  is, 
therefore,  to  steal  quietly  upon  its 
prey,  by  gliding  on  noiseless  wing 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  to 
swoop  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
on  the  unfortimate  sloth  or  fawn 
that  it  may  chance  to  discover. 
When  successful  in  its  chase,  and 
standing  exultingly  on  the  body  of 
its  quarry,  its  talons  firmly  holding 
the  prey  which  it  has  gained  by 
its  own  quickness  and  strength, 
and  its  fierce  eyes  looking  jealously 
around  lest  any  intruder  should 
endeavour  to  despoil  it  of  the 
fruits  of  its  victory,  the  Harpy 
Eagle  presents  a  truly  magnificent 
sight.  Its  crest  is  raised  and  con- 
tinually in  motion,  and  its  eyes 
seem  to  flame  with  mingled  fury 
and  triumph. 


BRAZILIAN  EAGLE,  OR  URUBITINGA.— Afari>fcnu*  UnibUinga. 


Thebe  is  rather  a  curious  bird  found  in  Brazil,  Cayenne,  and  various  parts  of  the  West 
Indies,  named  the  Brazilian  Eagle,  or  Ububitinoa. 

This  bird  is  a  great  contrast  in  dimensions  to  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned;  being 
only  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  raven,  whereas  the  harpy  Eagle  is  among  the  largest  of 


OSPREY.— Paiidtou  halideOts. 


the  diurnal  birds  of  prey.  The  colour  of  the  Urubitinga  is  nearly  black,  diversified  with 
some  greyish  marks  upon  the  wings,  and  the  white  tail-coverts  and  base  of  the  tail  The 
beak  is  powerfully  made,  and  very  convex  above,  and  the  claws  are  very  sharply  pointed. 
The  colour  of  the  legs  and  cere  is  yellow,  and  the  tarsus  is  marked  in  front  with  a  series 
of  shield-like  scales.  When  yoimg,  the  plumage  of  the  Urubitinga  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  adult  bird,  being  largely  mixed  with  yellow  and  dark  brown.  It  is  always  to 
be  found  near  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps,  as  it  feeds  upon  the  aquatic  reptUes  which  are 
found  so  plentifully  in  such  localities,  and  also  upon  the  smaller  mammalia  which  also 
inhabit  wet  and  marshy  situations. 

One  of  iiie  most  interesting  of  the  predaceous  birds  which  belong  to  Great  Britain  is 
the  celebrated  Ospbey,  or  Fishing  Hawk.  This  fine  bird  was  formerly  very  common  in 
England,  but  is  now  but  rarely  seen  within  the  confines  of  the  British  Isles,  although 
isolatedspecies  are  now  and  then  seen. 

As  the  bird  is  a  fish-eater,  it  is  generally  observed  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  banks  of 
some  laige  river,  but  has  occasionally  been  observed  in  some  comparatively  waterless  situa- 
tion, wmte  it  has  probably  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather.     In  some  parts  of  Scotland 
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the  Osprey  still  holds  its  own,  and  breeds  year  after  year  on  the  same  spot,  generally 
choosing  the  summit  of  an  old  mined  building  or  the  top  of  a  large  tree  for  that  purpose. 
The  nest  is  a  very  large  one,  composed  almost  wholly  of  sticks,  and  contains  two  or  three 
whitish  eggs,  largely  blotched  with  reddish  brown,  the  dark  patches  being  collected  towards 
the  large  end  of  the  egg.  As  is  the  case  with  the  Eagles,  the  Osprey  is  monogamous ;  but 
on  the  death  of  either  of  the  pair,  the  survivor  soon  finds  another  mate,  and  is  straightway 
consoled  by  a  new  alliance.  From  all  accounts  it  is  an  affectionate  and  domestic  bird, 
paying  the  greatest  attention  to  its  mate  and  home,  and  displaying  a  constancy  which  is 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  the  turtle-dove,  so  celebrated  for  matrimonial  felicity. 

WUson,  in  his  well-known  work  on  the  birds  of  America,  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  pair  of  Ospi'eys.  The  female  had  unfortunately  lost  one 
of  her  legs,  and  was  in  consequence  disabled  from  catching  fish.  Her  mate,  however, 
redoubled  his  efforts  on  her  behalf,  and,  leaving  her  in  the  nest,  used  to  set  himself  to 
work  with  such  perseverance  that  he  kept  the  nest  well  suppUed  with  food  by  his  sole 
endeavours,  so  that  his  mate  never  was  obliged  to  leave  her  charge  in  search  of  sustenance. 
Even  after  the  young  had  been  fledged,  this  model  husband  continued  his  efforts,  and 
relieved  his  wife  of  the  necessity  for  hunting. 

Tlie  flight  of  the  Osprey  is  peculiarly  easy  and  elegant,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
bird  the  length  of  whose  body  is  only  twenty-two  inches,  and  the  expanse  of  wing  nearly 
five  feet  and  a  half.  Living  almost  wholly  on  fish,  the  Osprey  sails  in  wide  undulating 
circles,  hovering  over  the  water  and  intently  watching  for  its  prey.  No  sooner  does  a 
fish  come  into  view  than  the  Osprey  shoots  through  the  air  like  a  meteor,  descends  upon 
the  luckless  fish  with  such  force  that  it  drives  a  shower  of  spray  in  every  direction,  and 
soon  emerging,  flies  away  to  its  nest,  bearing  its  prey  in  its  grasp.  In  order  to  enable  it  to 
seize  and  retain  so  slippery  a  creature  as  a  fish,  the  claws  of  the  Osprey  are  long,  curved, 
and  very  sharp,  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  rough,  and  the  outer  toe  is  capable  of  great 
versatility.  When  the  bird  has  settled  upon  its  nest,  or  upon  any  spot  where  it  intends  to 
eat  its  prey,  it  does  not  relinquish  its  hold,  but,  as  if  fearful  that  the  fish  should  escape, 
continues  its  grasp,  and  daintily  picks  away  the  flesh  from  between  its  toes. 

Sometimes  in  making  its  swoop  it  arrests  itself  for  a  second  or  two,  as  if  to  watch  some 
change  of  position  on  the  part  of  its  intended  prey. 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  Osprey's  flight  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  de  Quatrefages, 
who  remarked,  that  the  bird  was  able  with  outstretched  and  immovable  wings,  not  only  to 
withstand  the  power  of  a  "  squall "  that  would  have  flung  a  man  to  the  ground,  but  even 
to  work  its  way  against  the  wind.  How  this  feat  was  performed  he  confesses  to  be  a 
mystery  to  him,  and  that  the  so-called  scientific  theories  of  "  acquired  velocity" or  "tremu- 
lous movement"  of  the  wings  could  not  at  all  account  for  the  phenomenon  which  he 
observed. 

When  unmolested  by  human  foes,  the  Osprey  is  a  bold  bird,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  little  anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  D*Ewes  in  his  "Sporting  in  both  Hemispheres.*'  "  I 
observed  an  Osprey,  or  fishing  Eagle,  hovering  about  the  river  some  distance  down  stream, 
as  if  he  were  regarding  my  movements  with  much  curiosity.  Having  caught  a  small 
barbel,  perhaps  a  little  less  than  a  pound  in  weight,  and  extricated  the  hook  with  some 
difliculty,  something  induced  me  to  throw  him  back  again,  as  not  worth  taking,  which  I 
did  with  a  sharp  jerk,  sending  him  some  distance  into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  moments,  and  a  hundred  yards  downwards,  I  saw  the  Osprey  make  a  sudden 
swoop,  a  dive,  and  soar  aloft  with  the  fish  in  his  mouth — no  doubt  my  identical  barbel, 
which,  puzzled  with  his  sudden  change  of  circumstances,  and  not  having  regained  vigour 
and  instinct  sufficient  to  seek  his  usual  haunts,  had  floated  down  stream,  and  became  an 
easy  victim  to  his  destroyer." 

In  Southern  America  it  is  very  common,  and  has  been  weU  described  by  Wilson, 
Audubon,  and  other  well-known  writers,  to  whom  we  can  but  refer  for  the  present.  The 
bird  is  held  in  great  favour,  and  protected  by  common  consent,  so  that  any  one  who  shot 
a  fish-hawk  would  draw  down  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  person  who  constituted  him- 
self its  protector.  The  bird  is  in  the  habit  of  building  its  nest  upon  the  roofe  of  houses, 
and  is  thought  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  household  which  it  selects  as  its  protectors. 
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There  is  a  good  reason  for  the  love  which  the  fishermen  bear  towards  the  Osprey,  as  it  is 
the  harbinger  of  their  best  seasons,  and  by  its  headlong  sweeps  after  the  basse  and  other 
fish  intdmates  that  their  nets  may  be  successfully  employed. 

Harmless  though  the  Osprey  be — except  to  the  fish — it  is  a  most  persecuted  bird, 
being  not  only  annoyed  by  rooks  and  crows,  but  robbed  by  the  more  powerful  white- 
headed  Eagle.  Mr.  Thompson  records  an  instance  where  an  Osprey,  which  had  been  fishing 
in  Loch  Ruthven,  was  greatly  harassed  by  an  impertinent  Koyston  crow,  which  attacked 
the  nobler  bird  as  soon  as  it  had  caught  a  fish,  and,  as  if  knowing  that  it  was  incapable 
of  retaliation,  actually  struck  it  while  on  the  wing.  The  Osprey  kept  quietly  on  its 
way,  but  was  so  wearied  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  crow,  that  when  pursued  and 
pursuer  had  vanished  out  of  sight,  the  poor  Osprey  had  not  been  able  to  commence  his 
repast 

How  this  species  is  robbed  by  the  white-headed  Eagle,  who  strikes  th(3  Osprey  on  the 
wing,  and  snatches  from  the  poor  bird  the  results  of  its  morning's  labours,  is  well  known 
through  the  graphic  descriptions  of  Wilson  and  Audubon.  Tlie  passages  in  which  this 
thievish  habit  is  recounted  are  so  familiarly  known,  and  have  1)eeu  so  frt^quently  quoted, 
that  I  prefer  merely  to  mention  them,  and  to  insert  in  the  present  pages  another 
account  of  the  same  proceedings,  written  also  by  an  eye-witness.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Webber,  well  known  for  his  "  WUd  Scenes  and  Wild  Hunters,"  and  other  works  of  a  similar 
character. 

"  The  bald  Eagle,  who  is  a  sort  of  omnipresent  predator  w^hercver  the  primeval  nature 
holds  her  own  upon  the  continent,  makes  his  appearance  sometimes  suddenly  on  his  \\4de- 
visiting  wings  amidst  these  solitudes,  that  seem  rightly  to  belong  to  the  fish-hawk  alone. 
His  hoarse  bark  startles  the  deep  silence  from  afar,  and  ever>'  natural  sound  is  mute. 
Wheeling  grandly  amidst  the  dim  blue  cliffs,  he  subsides  on  slow  and  royal  spread  upon 
some  blasted  pine  beside  the  lake-river,  and  with  quick  short  screaming — while  he 
smooths  his  ruffled  plumes — announces  to  awed  nature  that  its  winged  monarch  has  come 
down  to  rest  The  friendly  fish-hawks,  in  silent  consternatiiui,  dart  hither  and  yon  in 
vexed  uncertain  flight,  the  tiny  songsters  dive  into  deep  thickets,  and  the  very  cricket, 
underneath  dead  leaves,  pauses  for  a  moment  in  its  cheerful  trill,  wliile  the  shadow  of  that 
drear  sound  passes  over  all.  But  now  the  kingly  bird  grows  quiet,  and  with  many  a  shift 
of  feet  and  restless  lift  of  wing — while  fierce,  far-darting  eyes  are  taking  in  all  the 
capabilities  of  his  new  perch — he  sinks  into  an  attitude  of  deep  repose,  one  yellow-heated 
eye  upturned,  watching  the  evolutions  of  the  startled  fish-hawks,  whose  movement, 
becoming  less  and  less  irregular  as  they  wheel  to  and  fro,  gradually  subsides  into  the 
measured  windings  of  their  habitual  flight  in  seeking  prey,  while  the  buzz,  the  hum,  the 
chirp,  the  chatter,  and  the  carol  creep  up  once  again,  and  nature  becomes  voiceful  in  her 
happy  sUence. 

Now,  to  witness,  as  I  have  done,  from  the  mountain  tops,  the  Osprey  sweep  dow^n  from 
the  dizzy  height,  almost  level  with  my  feet  and  hear  the  faint  w^hirr  of  arrowy-falling 
plumes,  and  see  the  cloud-spray  dimly  flash  through  the  blue  steep  of  distance — ah,  that 
was  a  sight !  And  then  the  strong  bird's  scream  of  exultation  faintly  heard,  and  the  far 
flash  of  scales  glittering  as  he  drags  his  spoil  to  sunlight  from  its  dark  slumberous  home,  and 
on  strong  vans  goes  beating  uj)  towards  the  clouds ;  ah,  that  too  was  a  sight !  But  then 
to  see  deep  down,  that  couchant  tyrant  deep  down  below,  '  levelling  his  neck  for  flight*  (as 
the  'glorious  weaver*  has  it),  his  war  crest  raised,  his  wings  half-spread,  pausing  for  the 
moment  on  his  stoop,  and  then  one  clamorous  shriek  of  confident  power,  and  see  him 
vault  away,  up,  up,  with  a  swift  cleave,  conquering  gravitation,  and  go  lifted  on  the  spell 
of  wings  !  Wonderful  sight — that  upward  struggle !  The  fish-hawk  has  taken  warning 
from  the  exulting  cry  of  Ins  old  enemy,  and  with  yet  louder  cries,  as  if  for  help,  goes  up 
and  upward,  swifter  stiU,  with  vain  beatings  that  scatter  the  fleece-forms  of  cloud  above 
me,  and  stir  them  in  whirling  gyrations.  But  no ;  the  conqueror  with  overcoming  wings 
is  ux)on  him,  with  fierce  bufifetings  the  stirred  chaos  cannot  hide  from  me,  and  the  fisher 
drops  its  prey  with  a  despairing  shriek,  while  it  goes  gleaming  headlong  towards  its 
ravished  homa     Now  but  an  instant's  poise  while  the  sunlight  can  flash  off  a  ray  from 
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steadied  plumes,  and  the  Eagle  goes,  dimmed  with  swiftness,  roaring  down  to  catch  the 
falling  prey  before  it  reach  the  wave. 

But  the  fish-hawk,  although  the  mildest,  the  most  generous  and  social  of  all  the  Falconidre, 
still  recognises  that  point  beyond  which  forbearance  is  no  virtue.  When  the  plundering 
outrages  of  the  bald  Eagle  have  been  at  length  earned  to  an  intolerable  extreme  in  any 
particular  locality,  the  fish-hawks  in  the  neighbourhood  combine  in  a  common  assault 
upon  the  tyrannical  robber.  I  have  frequently  witnessed  such  scenes  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  abound  in  gi-eat  numbers  along  the  estuaries  of  its  great  rivers. 
I  remember  particularly  to  have  noted  the  greatest  collection  of  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos  River,  at  Texas.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  them  are  constantly  congregated  at  this  place 
during  the  spring  months,  to  feed  upon  the  great  shoals  of  the  luscious  red  fish  which  then 
make  their  appearance  here  ;  thougli  othersvise  a  barren  and  uncouth  spot,  it  is  constantly 
enlivened  by  the  aerial  gambols  of  these  powerful  and  graceful  flighted  birds,  and  many's 
the  battle  between  them  and  the  bald  Eagle  that  I  have  witnessed  among  the  clouds  at 
this  place.  They  seemed  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  colony  for  mutual  protection,  and  the 
moment  their  foe,  the  Eagle,  made  his  appearance  among  them,  the  cry  of  alarm  was  raised, 
and  the  vigilant  colonists,  hurrying  from  all  quartei*s,  attacked  the  robber  without 
hesitation,  and  always  succeeded  in  driving  him  away. 

There  was  always  a  desperate  battle  first  before  the  savage  monarch  could  be  routed, 
and  I  have  seen  them  gathered  about  him  in  such  numbers,  whirling  and  tumbling  amidst 
a  chaos  of  floating  feathers  through  the  air,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  time  to  distinguish 
which  w^as  the  Eagle,  until,  having  got  enough  of  it  amidst  such  fearful  odds,  he  would 
fain  turn  tail,  and  with  most  undignified  accelemtion  of  flight  would  dart  toward  the 
covert  of  the  heavy  forest  to  hide  his  battled  royalty  and  shake  off  his  pertinacious  foes 
amidst  the  boughs,  as  do  the  smaller  hawks  when  teased  by  the  little  kiug-birds.  I  was 
told  by  the  residents  of  Valasco,  at  the  mouth,  who  from  sympathy  with  the  fish-hawks 
seemed  to  greatly  relish  the  scenes,  that  year  after  year  the  Eagles  made  persevering 
attempts  to  attain  a  lodgment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  colony,  but  were  always 
promptly  repulsed  and  finally  driven  off." 

There  is  but  one  species  of  Osprey,  although  it  has  been  thought  that  the  American 
bird  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  a  difl'erent  species.  The  general  colour  of  the  Osprey  is 
dark  brown,  but  it  is  pleasingly  variegated  with  various  shades  of  black,  grey,  and 
white.  The  crown  of  the  head  and  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  covered  with  long,  grey-white 
feathers,  streaked  with  dark  brown.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  light  brown  band  which  extends  across  the  chest.  The  primaries  are  brown 
tipped  with  black,  and  the  tail  is  barred  above  with  a  light  and  a  deep  brown,  and  below 
with  brown  and  white.  The  legs,  toes,  and  cere  are  blue,  the  eyes  golden  yellow,  and  the 
beak  and  claws  black. 

The  Cinereous,  or  Sea  Eagle,  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  the  larger  Britisli 
Falconidae,  being  much  more  frequently  seen  than  the  golden  Eagle.  On  account  of  the 
peculiar  white  rounded  tail  the  bird  is  sometimes  called  the  White-tailed  Eaglk 

This  species  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  not  known  to  visit  America  As 
it  is  a  fish-loving  bird,  and  is  nearly  as  great  an  adept  at  angling  as  the  osprey,  it  is 
generally  found  on  the  sea-coast.  It  possesses,  however,  a  very  accommodating  appetite, 
and  often  makes  considerable  inland  journeys  in  search  of  food.  Young  fawns,  lambs, 
hares,  and  other  animals  then  fall  victims  to  its  hunger,  and  it  is  said  to  watch  for 
disabled  or  dying  deer,  and  to  hasten  their  end  by  the  injuries  which  it  inflicts  upon 
them.  On  the  shores,  the  Sea  Eagle  seems  to  have  regular  himting-grounds,  and  to  make 
its  rounds  with  perfect  regularity,  appearing  at  a  ceitain  spot  at  the  same  hour  daily, 
keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  the  multitude  of  sea  fowl  as  they  hover  about  the  rock  ledges 
in  attendance  upon  their  mates  and  families. 

One  of  these  birds  that  was  domesticated  at  Oxford  for  some  years,  and  was  veiy 
generally  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  contrived,  on  one  occasion,  to  eat  a 
hedgehog  that  had  strayed  too  near  his  quarters.     It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed 
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that  the  prickly  skin  of  the  auimal  would  have  caused  some  discomfort  in  the  Eagle's 
interior.  Notliing  of  the  kind,  however,  happened ;  for  the  Eagle,  as  is  universal  among 
rapacious  birds,  ejected  the  skin  and  indigestible  portions  of  the  hedgehog,  and  seemed  to 
have  felt  no  inconvenience  whatever  from  the  array  of  prickly  spines.  The  same  bird 
used  to  spend  much  of  its  time  in  trying  to  eat  a  tortoise,  a  proceeding  which  the  tortoise 
treated  with  perfect  equanimity.  The  whole  story  of  this  bird  is  rather  a  curious  one, 
bat  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

It  is  a  fierce  and  determined  bird,  having  a  strange  look  of  lowering  self-will  in  its 
eyes.  When  wounded,  it  fights  most  fiercely ;  and  even  when  disabled  by  a  broken  wing, 
it  has  been  known  to  strike  so  sharply  with  the  sound  wing,  that  the  utmost  exertions  of 
two  men  were  required  before  it  could  be  subdued  and  bound. 

As  it  is  rather  an  unpleasant  neighbour  to  the  farmer,  the  poultry-keeper,  or  the 
sheep-owner,  it  is  much  persecuted,  and  many  ingenious  traps  are  constructed  for  its 
destruction.  In  Norway  a  small  conical  hut  is  built,  having  the  roof  open,  and  a  piece  of 
stick,  to  which  is  attached  a  bait,  laid  across  the  aperture.  Inside  the  little  hut  sits  a  man, 
looking  out  for  the  Eagle.    As  soon  as  the  bird  sees  the  bait,  which  is  generally  a  rabbit, 
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or  some  such  dead  animal,  it  sweeps  down  and  alights  upon  the  stick.  The  moment  that 
it  settles,  it  is  grasped  by  the  concealed  inhabitant  of  the  hut,  who  jerks  it  through  the 
opening  into  the  little  edifice.  Owing  to  the  conical  shape  of  the  hut,  the  bird  is  unable  to 
use  its  wings,  which  are  its  best  weapons,  and  is,  therefore,  soon  mastered  and  destroyed 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Eagle  tribe,  and  is 
made  of  a  large  mass  of  sticks,  put  together  in  a  very  inartificial  manner.  Unlike  the 
generality  of  the  Eagles,  it  does  not  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  spot,  but  is  of 
a  more  roving  nature,  leaving  its  young  in  possession  of  the  dwelling-places,  and  going 
farther  afield  in  search  of  some  new  hunting-ground.  The  golden  Eagle  acts  in  a  pre- 
cisely opposite  manner ;  for  as  soon  as  the  young  Eagles  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
their  parents  drive  them  from  the  locality,  and  will  not  permit  them  to  come  witlun  a 
considerable  distance  of  the  spot  where  they  were  hatched. 

Although  it  is  not  as  common  in  the  British  Islands  as  was  formerly  the  case,  it  still 
breeds  regularly  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  in  Shetland,  the  Hebrides,  and  many  other 
localities  where  it  is  permitted  to  spend  its  life  in  peace.  Even  now,  it  is  sometimes 
observed  inland  ;  it  is  quite  recently  that  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Field  newspaper 
of  a  Sea  Eagle  that  was  shot  at  Livermere  Park,  near  Bury  St.  Edmimds.  The  bird 
measured  three  feet  in  length,  and  seven  feet  one  inch  across  the  wings.  It  had  been 
observed  for  some  days  hovering  about,  and  apparently  taking  fish  from  the  water  in 
the  park. 

The  head  of  the  Sea  Eagle  is  covered  with  long  drooping  feathers,  each  feather  being 
ashy  brown,  and  darker  at  its  centre  than  at  the  edges.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  dark 
brown,  with  here  and  there  a  lighter  spot  or  streak,  the  primaries  being  nearly  black.  The 
tail  is  rounded,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour  in  the  adult  Eagle,  and  brown  in  the  immature 
bird.  The  legs,  toes,  beak,  and  cere  are  yellow,  and  the  claws  black.  The  generic  name, 
Haliaetus,  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  Sea  Eagles. 

The  noble  bird  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  celebrated  as 
being  the  type  which  has  been  chosen  by  the  Americans  as  the  emblem  of  their  nation. 

The  name  of  Bald,  or  White-headed  Eagle,  has  been  applied  to  this  bird  on  account 
of  the  snowy  white  colour  of  the  head  and  neck,  a  peculiarity  which  renders  it  a  most 
conspicuous  bird  when  at  large  in  its  native  land.  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  a  deep 
chocolate  brown,  inclining  to  black  along  the  back.  The  tail  and  upper  tail  coverts  are  of 
the  same  white  hue  as  the  head  and  neck.  In  its  earlier  stages  of  existence  the  creature 
is  of  more  sombre  tints,  not  obtaining  the  beautifully  white  head  and  tail  until  it  is  four 
full  years  of  age. 

The  nest  of  the  Bald  Eagle  iif  generally  made  upon  some  lofty  tree,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  becomes  of  very  great  size,  as  the  bird  is  in  the  habit  of  laying  her  eggs 
year  after  year  in  the  same  nest,  and  making  additions  of  fresh  building  materials  at  every 
fresh  breeding  season.  She  commences  this  task  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  year, 
depositing  her  eggs  in  January,  and  hatching  her  young  by  the  middle  of  February. 
This  statement  is  made  by  Wilson,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  following  incident,  which  is 
narrated  in  a  note  to  Thompson's  Birds  of  Ireland  : — "  During  a  tour  made  by  Eichard 
Langtrey,  Esq.,  of  Fort  William,  near  Belfast,  through  the  United  States,  in  1836,  he,  in 
the  middle  of  January,  observed  a  pair  of  these  birds  flyuig  about  a  nest  in  the  top  of 
a  gigantic  pitch  pine,  which  stood  a  little  remote  from  other  trees,  on  the  bank  of  the  Fish 
River,  Mobile  Bay.  On  the  6th  of  February  he  returned  to  the  place,  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  a  young  bird  alive.  The  nest  being  inaccessible,  the  tree  was  cut  down, 
and  with  it  one  young  bird  (unfortunately  killed  by  the  fall)  came  to  the  ground.  The 
eaglet  was  covered  with  down,  interspersed  with  a  few  feathers.  The  nest  was  rather 
flat,  and  composed  of  sticks ;  it  contained  the  heads  and  bones  of  mullet,  and  two 
heads  of  the  grey  pelican.  The  parent  birds  were  in  great  consternation  during  the 
felling  of  the  pine,  and  to  the  last  moment  continued  flying  clamorously  about  the  nest 
Mr.  Langtrey  was  told  that  two  or  three  pair  of  Bald  Eagles  build  annually  about 
Mobile  Bay,  and  had  their  nests  pointed  out  to  him." 

It  is  always  a  very  affectionate  bird,  tends  its  young  as  long  as  they  are  helpless  and 
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unfledged,  and  will  not  forsake  them,  even  if  the  tree  on  which  they  rest  be  enveloped 
in  flames. 

How  the  Bald  Eagle  takes  advantage  of  the  fishing  talents  of  the  osprey  has  already 
been  duly  related.  The  Eagle  is,  in  truth,  no  very  great  fisher,  but  is  very  fond  of  fish,  and 
finds  Aat  the  easiest  mode  of  obtaining  the  desired  dainty  is  to  rob  them  who  are  better 
qualified  than  himself  for  the  sport.  He  is  capable  of  catching  fish,  it  is  true,  but  he  does 
it  in  a  veiy  awkward  manner,  wading  into  the  shallows  like  a  heron,  and  snatching  suddenly 
at  any  of  the  finny  tribe  that  may  be  passing  in  his  direction.  This  predatory  propensity 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  objected  strongly  to  the  employment  of 
the  Bald  Eagle  as  the  type  of  the  American  nation,  urging,  as  his  grounds  for  opposition, 
that  it  is  **a  bird  of  bad  moral  character,  and  does  not  get  his  living  honestly." 

The  Bald  Eagle  is  very  accommodating  in  his  appetite,  and  will  eat  almost  anything  that 
has  ever  possessed  animal  life.  He  is  by  no  means  averse  to  carrion,  and  has  been  seen 
seated  regally  upon  a  dead  horse,  keeping  at  a  distance  a  horde  of  vultures  which  were 
collected  round  the  carcass,  and  not  permitting  them  to  approach  until  he  had  gorged 
himself  to  the  fiilL    Another  individual  was  seen  by  Wilson  in  a  similar  state  of  things. 
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He  had  taken  possession  of  a  heap  of  dead  squirrels  that  had  been  accidentally  drowned, 
and  prevented  any  other  bird,  or  beast  of  prey,  from  approaching  his  treasure.  He  is 
especially  fond  of  lambs,  and  is  more  than  suspected  of  aiding  the  death  of  many  a  sickly 
sheep  by  the  dexterous  use  of  his  beak  and  claws.  Sometimes  he  pays  the  penalty  of 
his  voracity,  as  was  very  recently  the  case.  A  Bald  Eagle  had  caught  a  wild  duck,  and 
carrying  it  to  a  large  piece  of  ice,  tore  his  prey  in  pieces,  and  began  to  eat  it.  When  he 
had  finished  his  repast,  he  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  but  found  himself  unable  to  stir, 
his  feet  having  been  firmly  frozen  to  the  ice.  Several  persons  who  witnessed  the  scene 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  bird,  but  were  unable,  owing  to  the  masses  of  loose  ice  that 
intervened  between  the  Eagle  and  the  land.  At  last  the  poor  bird  perished,  as  was 
supposed,  having  been  seen  to  flap  his  useless  wings  in  vain  endeavours  to  escape  imtil 
night  drew  on  and  darkness  hid  him  from  view. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Bald  Eagle  hunts  for,  procures,  and  kills  his  prey,  is  so 
admirably  told  by  Mr.  Audubon,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
without  quoting  his  own  words : — 

"  The  Eagle  is  seen  perched,  in  an  erect  attitude,  on  the  summit  of  the  tallest  tree 
by  the  margin  of  the  broad  stream.  His  glistening,  but  stem  eye,  looks  over  the  vast 
expanse.  He  listens  attentively  to  every  sound  that  comes  to  his  quick  ear  from  afar, 
glancing  every  now  and  then  on  the  earth  beneath,  lest  even  the  light  tread  of  the  fawn 
may  pass  unheard.  His  mate  is  perched  on  the  opposite  side,  and  should  all  be  tranquil 
and  quiet,  warns  him,  by  a  cry,  to  continue  patient.  At  this  well-known  call  he  partly 
opens  his  broad  wings,  inclines  his  body  a  little  downwards,  and  answers  to  her  voice  in 
tones  not  unlike  the  laugh  of  a  maniac.  The  next  moment  he  resumes  his  erect  attitude, 
and  again  all  around  is  silent.  Ducks  of  many  species — the  teal,  the  widgeon,  the  mallard, 
and  others — are  seen  passing  with  gi*eat  rapidity,  and  following  the  course  of  the  current^ 
but  the  Eagle  heeds  them  not ;  they  are  at  that  time  beneath  his  attention. 

The  next  moment,  however,  the  wild,  tmmpet-like  sound  of  a  yet  distant,  but 
approaching  swan  is  heard.  A  shriek  from  the  female  Eagle  comes  across  the  stream,  for 
she  is  fully  as  alert  as  her  mate.  The  latter  suddenly  shakes  the  whole  of  his  body,  and, 
with  a  fev/  touches  of  his  bill,  aided  by  the  action  of  his  cuticular  muscles,  arranges  his 
plumes  in  an  instant.  Tlie  snow-white  bird  is  now  in  sight ;  her  long  neck  is  sti'etched 
forward ;  her  eye  is  on  the  watch,  vigilant  as  that  of  her  enemy  ;  her  large  wings  seem 
with  difficulty  to  support  the  weight  of  her  body,  although  they  flap  incessantly ;  so 
irksome  do  her  exertions  seem,  that  her  very  legs  are  spread  beneath  her  tail  to  aid  her 
in  her  flight.     She  approaches,  however.     The  Eagle  has  marked  her  for  his  prey. 

As  the  swan  is  passing  the  dreaded  pair,  starts  from  his  perch  the  male  bird,  in 
preparation  for  the  chase,  with  an  awful  scream,  that  to  the  swan's  ear  brings  more  terror 
than  the  report  of  the  large  duck-gun.  Now  is  the  moment  to  witness  the  display  of  the 
Eagle's  powers.  He  glides  through  the  air  like  a  falling  star,  and,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
comes  upon  the  timorous  quarry,  which  now,  in  agony  and  despair,  seeks  by  various 
manoeuvres  to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  cruel  talons.  It  mounts,  doubles,  and  willingly 
would  plunge  into  the  stream,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  Eagle,  which,  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  that  by  such  a  stratagem  the  swan  might  escape  him,  forces  it  to  remain  in 
the  air,  by  attempting  to  strike  it  with  his  talons  from  beneath. 

The  hope  of  escape  is  soon  given  up  by  the  swan.  It  has  already  become  much 
weakened,  and  its  strength  fails  at  the  sight  of  the  courage  and  swiftness  of  its  antagonist 
Its  last  gasp  is  about  to  escape,  when  the  ferocious  Eagle  strikes  with  its  talons  the  under- 
side of  its  wing,  and,  with  unresisted  power,  forces  the  bkd  to  fall  in  a  slanting  direction 
upon  the  nearest  shore. 

It  is  then  that  you  may  see  the  cruel  spirit  of  this  dreaded  enemy  of  the  feathered 
race,  whilst  exulting  over  his  prey,  he  for  the  fii-st  time  breathes  at  his  ease.  He  presses 
down  liis  powerful  feet,  and  drives  his  sharp  claws  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  djang  swan ; 
he  shrieks  with  delight  as  he  feels  the  last  convulsions  of  his  prey,  which  has  now  sunk 
imder  his  efforts  to  render  death  as  painful  as  it  possibly  can  be.  The  female  has  watched 
every  movement  of  her  mate,  and,  if  she  did  not  assist  him  in  capturing  the  swan,  it  was 
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not  from  want  of  will,  but  merely  that  she  fait  full  assurance  that  the  power  and  courage 
of  her  lord  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  deed.  She  now  sails  to  the  spot  where  he  eagerly 
awaits  her,  and  when  she  has  anived,  they  together  tum  the  breast  of  the  luckless  swan 
upwards,  and  gorge  themselves  with  goit?." 

The  Bald  Eagle  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  North  America,  and  may  be  seen 
haunting  the  greater  part  of  the  sea-coasts,  as  well  as  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers. 

The  Eed-thkoated  Falcon,  which  affords  a  good  example  of  the  genus  Ibycter,  is  a 
native  of  South  America. 

Tlie  birds  comprising  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  convexity  of  the  upper 
mandible,  and  the  semi-blunt,  notched  lower  mandible.  The  claws  are  shaip,  and  the 
cheeks,  the  throat,  and  part  of 
the  crop  are  naked.  This  si)ecies 
is  a  very  handsome  one,  the  gene- 
ral tintr  of  the  plumage  being  a 
very  deep  blue  on  the  back  and 
the  upi)er  surface,  and  reddish- 
white  below.  The  neck  has  a  pur- 
plish-red hue,  fi'om  which  the  bird 
derives  its  popular  name,  the  claws 
are  black,  the  feet  and  cere  yellow, 
and  the  beak  a  deep  blue.  This 
bird  has  been  known  under  a 
variety  of  names,  such  as  the  Little 
American  Eagle,  the  Bare-necked 
Falcon,  the  White-billed  Ibycter, 
the  Bare-necked  Polyborus,  to- 
gether with  many  similar  appel- 
lations. The  habits  of  the  bird 
are  not  kno\vn. 

Closely  related  to  the  preced- 
ing Bii-d  is  the  Black  Cabacara, 
also  a  native  of  South  America. 
This  is  a  much  darker  bird  than 
the  Red-throated  Falcon,  the  back 
and  upper  parts  being  blue-black, 
and  the  rounded  tail  white  only  at 
its  base.  The  feet  are  yellow,  the 
beak  and  claws  black,  the  cere  a 
grey-brown,  and  the  space  round 
the  eyes  devoid  of  feathers,  and 
flesh-coloured.  On  account  of  the 
short  and  stout  beak,  and  the  large 
tarsus,  this  species  was  formerly 
placed  in  a  separate  genus,  with 
the  title  of  Daptrius. 

The  Cabeion  Hawks,  as  the 
Cabacaras  are  popularly  termed, 
are  natives  of  Southern  America, 
and  from  their   great   numbers, 

their  boldness,  and  their  unpleasant  habits,  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  any  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  travel  in  the  country  where  they  teem.  There  are  several  species  of 
Caracaras,  which  are  placed  in  one  genus,  and  are  very  similar  in  tlieir  habits  to  the 
vultures,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

2.  E 
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Tlie  Southern  Caracara  is  nut  ([uite  so  large  as  some  of  its  bretliren,  but  is  quite  as 
useful  and  as  repulsive  a  bird.  Its  length  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  its  colour  a  grey- 
brown  upon  the  back  and  uj)per  surface,  and  paler  beneath,  diversified  with  reddish 
bands.  The  thighs  are  of  a  banded  rusty-red,  and  the  tail  is  yellow4sh-grey.  The  cere 
and  feet  are  yellow,  and  the  bill  blue-grey.  It  is  an  omnivorous  bird,  eating  vegetable  or 
animal  substances  with  equal  Avillingness,  and  is  said  to  do  damage  to  the  potato  crop  by 
digging  into  the  cuttings  before  they  have  time  to  sprout.  It  may  be  that  the  bird  is 
urged  by  the  desire  of  eating,  not  the  potatoes,  but  the  gi'ubs  which  have  taken  up  their 
residence  therein,  and  so  confers  a  favour  on  the  planter  instead  of  doing  him  an  injury. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Darwin,  who  says  that  he  has  seen 
them  by  scores  following  the  plough,  like  English  rooks,  and  picking  the  worms  and  grubs 
out  of  the  fmTOWs. 

The  ordinaiy  food  of  the  Southern  Caracara  is  vermin  and  putrid  meat,  and  it  is 
believed  never  to  kill  either  birds  or  quadrupeds.  The  flight  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  vidture,  being  slow,  heavy,  and  laborious,  and  the  bird  is  never  known  to  soar  in 
the  vulturine  fashion,  neither  does  it  generally  perch  on  trees,  but  prefei's  to  seat  itself 
upon  stones,  walls,  and  similar  resting-places. 

Tlie  Southern  Caracara  is  a  most  impudent  and  mischievous  bird,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Mr.  Darwin's  admirable  accoimt : — "  They  actually  made  an  attack  on  a  dog  that  was  lying 
asleep  close  to  one  of  the  party,  and  the  sportsmen  had  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
wounded  deer  from  being  seized  before  their  eyes.  It  is  said  that  several  together  wait 
at  the  mouth  of  a  mbbit-hole,  and  seize  on  the  animal  as  it  comes  out.  Tliey  were  con- 
stantly flying  on  board  the  vessel  when  in  the  harbour,  and  it  wsis  necessary  to  keep  a 
good  look-out  to  prevent  the  leather  from  being  torn  from  the  rigging,  and  the  meat  and 
game  from  the  stem.  These  birds  are  very  mischievous,  and  most  acquisitive  ;  they  will 
pick  up  almost  anything  from  the  ground  ;  a  large-sized  glazed  hat  was  carried  nearly  a 
mile,  as  was  a  pair  of  heavy  balls  (bolas)  used  in  catching  cattle.  Mr.  Wilson  experienced 
during  the  summer  a  more  severe  loss  in  their  stealing  a  small  Kater's  compass  in  a 
red  morocco  case,  wliich  was  never  recovered.  These  bu*ds  are,  moreover,  quarrelsome,  and 
very  passionate,  tearing  up  the  grass  with  their  bills  in  rage.  They  build  on  the  rocky 
cliffs  of  the  sea-coast,  but  only  in  the  small  islets,  and  not  in  the  two  main  lands.     This  is  a 
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singular  precaution  in  so  tame  and  familiar  a  bird.  Tlie  dealers  say  that  the  flesh  of  these 
birds,  when  cooked,  is  quite  white  and  very  good  eatiug." 

The  Brazilian  Kite,  Carrancha,  or  Brazilian  Caracara,  is  also  a  native  of  the 
southern  portions  of  America,  and  is  found  inhabiting  the  same  localities  as  the  Southern 
Caracara,  to  which  bird  it  bears 
a    considerable    resemblance    in 
general    appearance    and    in  its 
general  colour. 

The  Brazilian  Kite  is  blackish- 
brown,  deepening  to  dull  black 
from  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
vailed  across  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders with  wavy  bands  of  dark 
brown  on  a  greyish  ground.  Tlie 
tip  of  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  greyish-white,  traversed 
by  many  narrow  wavy  bands  of 
dusky  brown.  The  biU  is  tinged 
with  blue  at  the  base,  the  claws 
are  black,  and  the  legs  yellow. 
This  bird  is  essentially  a  carrion 
eater,  following  the  line  of  road 
in  order  to  feed  on  the  poor  worn- 
out  animals  that  sink  exhausted 
on  the  journey,  and  are  left  to 
perish  by  their  hard-hearted 
drivera  It  will  watch  the  course 
pursued  by  hunters,  and  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  rejected  portions 
of  the  slain  animals,  will  follow 
them  in  their  expeditions  with 
as  much  perseverance  and  con- 
fidence as  is  exhibited  by  the 
American  wolf  under  the  same 
circumstances.  It  also  frequents 
the  slaughter-houses,  and  is  of 
great  service  in  devouring  the 
offal,  which  would  othen^'ise  be 
left  to  sink  into  putrefaction,  and 
to  taint  the  air  with  its  deadly 
odour.  Fortunatelyforthecountry, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  any 
such  catastrophe,  as  long  as  thei^e 
is  a  Carrancha  within  a  radius  of 
many  miles,  for  the  keen  sense  of 

the  bird  will  enable  it  to  distinguish  a  feeble  animal,  or  a  dead  carcass,  at  a  wonderful 
distance,  and  its  insatiable  appetite  is  never  appeased  as  long  as  there  is  a  particle  of 
flesh  remaining  on  the  bones. 

The  Carrancha  is  often  seen  feeding  in  company  with  several  closely-allied  birds,  such 
as  the  Chimango  Caracara,  but  is  not  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  although  the  two  birds 
may  be  seated  in  close  proximity,  engaged  in  their  common  banquet,  and  being  employed 
in  picking  the  same  bone  Sometimes  the  Carrancha  is  subject  to  a  kind  of  small 
persecution  on  the  part  of  its  temporary  companion,  but  seems  to  heed  its  jiroceedings  with 
great  stolidity.  "When  the  Carrancha,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "is  quietly  seated  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  the  Chimango  often  continues  for  a  long  time  flying 
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backwards  and  fonvards,  up  and  down,  in  a  semicircle,  trying  each  time  at  the  bottom 
of  the  curve  to  strike  its  large  relative.  The  Carrancha  takes  little  notice,  except 
by  bobbing  its  head."  The  cry  of  the  Carrancha  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  thought 
to  resemble  the  x)opular  name  which  has  consequently  been  given  to  the  bird.  While 
uttering  the  strange,  rough  soimds,  the  Can-ancha  gradually  raises  its  head,  bending  it 
farther  and  farther  backwards,  until  at  last  the  top  of  its  head  almost  touches  the 
back  of  its  neck.  Tliis  habit  is  observed  in  other  Caracaras.  By  sailors,  and  other 
imaginative  persons,  the  cry  of  the  CaiTancha  is  thought  to  resemble  that  of  the 
English  rook,  and  the  bird  is  in  consequence  denominated  by  them  the  Mexican 
Crow.  The  similitude  is  increased  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  plumage  and  the 
character  of  the  flight,  which  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  crows  and 
rooks. 

The  Carrancha,  although' persecuted  by  the  Chimango,  is  in  its  turn  a  persecutor, 
chasing  the  Zopilote  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Bald  Eagle  chases  the  Osprey,  and 
forcing  it  to  disgorge  tlie  food  which  it  had  swallowed.  Besides  carrion,  the  Carrancha 
eats  young  lambs,  many  of  the  smaller  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  various  insects,  and 
is  indeed  a  very  general  feeder.  Sometinies  it  will  pursue  and  devour  the  smaller  birds, 
and  has  been  observed  to  secure  a  partridge  on  the  wing,  after  urging  a  rather  lengthened 
chase  on  the  ground.  It  is  also  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  sea-shore,  and  feeding  on 
the  fish,  crabs,  molluscs,  and  other  edible  substances  that  are  found  between  high  and  low. 
water,  or  are  flung  upon  the  beach  l)y  the  waves.  Besides  all  these  articles  of  diet,  it 
feeds  much  on  eggs  during  the  breeding  season,  taking  them  from  the  nests  with  great 
audacity  and  cunning. 

Although  seen  in  considerable  numl)ers  when  attracted  by  a  dead  animal,  or  other 
prey,  the  Can-ancha  is  not  a  gregarious  bird,  being  seen  solitarj'^  or  in  pairs  in  desert 
places.  Under  the  name  of  the  ^lexican  Eagle,  this  bird  is  embroidered  on  the  banners 
of  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  common  Buzzard  is  one  of  our  handsomest  Falconidje,  and  is  one  which, 
although  banished  from  the  greater  part  of  England,  is  still  found  plentifully  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  looser  and  more  downy  than  is  seen  in  the  generality  of 
the  hawk-tribe,  and  beai*s  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the  owL  This  peculiarity 
is  explained  by  the  habits  of  the  bird,  which  will  presently  be  narrated.  The  average 
length  of  a  Buzzard  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  inches,  and  the  tinting  of  its  plumage 
is  extremely  variable,  even  in  adult  birds.  Tlie  usual  colouring  is  as  follows,  llie  back 
and  whole  of  the  upper  surface  is  a  rich  brown,  becoming  lighter  on  the  head  and 
neck,  and  diversified  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  the  darker  hue.  The  tail  is  also 
dark-brown,  but  is  varied  with  stripes  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  the  primary  feathers 
of  the  wings  are  nearly  black.  The  under  portions  of  the  body  are  grey-white,  marked 
on  the  neck,  and  chest,  and  abdomen,  with  spots  and  streaks  of  brown.  The  claws 
are  black,  the  bill  is  a  deep  blue-black,  and  the  legs,  toes,  and  ears  are  yellow. 

In  its  habits  the  Buzzard  is  a  veiy  sluggish  bird,  never  engaging  in  open  chase 
like  the  true  falcons,  but  pouncing  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  its  prey.  The  use 
of  the  soft  doAvny  plumage  is  now  apparent.  The  Buzzard,  in  seeking  its  food,  sails 
slowly  over  the  ground  at  no  great  elevation,  surveying  every  spot  in  search  of  some 
living  object.  At  the  sight  of  any  eatable  being,  whether  it  be  rat,  mouse,  bird,  or 
reptile,  down  comes  the  Buzzard,  and  bears  off  the  doomed  creature  in  its  claws,  before 
its  victim  has  taken  the  least  alarm  at  the  presence  of  its  destroyer.  The  noiseless 
passage  through  the  air  is  caused  by  the  down-edged  feathers,  by  which  the  Buzzard  is 
clothed.  Sometimes  it  sits  upon  a  branch,  keeping  a  vigilant  watch,  and  keenly 
eyeing  every  passing  creature.  Whenever  a  desirable  bird  or  animal  passes  within 
easy  reach,  the  Buzzard  darts  from  its  post,  and  after  seizing  its  prey,  returns  to  the 
same  spot,  and  recommences  its  watcL  This  custom  is  singularly  like  the  well-known 
habits  of  the  common  fly-catcher. 

As,  from  its  comparatively  short  ^ings  and  inactive  temperament,  the  Buzzard  is 
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incapable  of  chasing  the  swift-winged  game  birds,  it  is  ncviT  trained  for  the  sport  of 
falconry,  and  among  the  ancient  sportsmen  was  reviled  as  a  useless  and  cowardly  bird. 
Like  many  large  birds  of  prey,  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  persecution  from  the  vulture,  hawks, 
the  rook  and  crow;  and  the  grey  or  Royston  crow  is  a  notabli^  and  constant  antagonist. 
When  wounded  or  disabled  from  flying,  the  Buzzard  can  still  maintain  a  stout  fight, 
and  by  laying  itself  on  its  back,  and  striking  fiercely  with  its  sharp  and  crooked  talons, 
can  drive  off  an  appai-ently  superior  foe. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  rather  an  amusing  bird  in  its  new  state  of  domestic  life. 

One  of  these  birds,  that  was  captured   in    Ireland,   and   whose   history   is   related 
hy  Mr.  Thompson,  displayed  some  very  curious  peculiarities,  and  alVorded  some  insight 
into  the  Buzzard  nature.     It  was 
fond  of  catching  mice  in  a  barn, 

darting  at  them  as  they  traversed  — ^ 

the   floor,  and   striking  at  them  ,^       _^ 

through  the  straw.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  bird  missed  its  strok(», 
but  was  never  discomfited,  and 
was  always  ready  to  make  a 
fresh  attack.  It  would  also  catch 
and  kill  rats,  but  preferred  mice, 
probably  because  they  gave  it  less 
troubla  It  detested  strangers, 
and  used  to  fly  fiercely  at  them 
and  knock  their  hats  over  their 
ears,  or  fairly  off  their  heads.  A 
rather  remarkable  amusement  in 
which  this  bird  indulged,  was  to 
jump  on  its  master's  feet  and 
untie  his  shoestrings.  It  would 
eat  magpies  and  jackdaws,  but 
did  not  seem  to  care  very  much 
for  such  diet,  magpies  being  even 
more  distasteful  than  jackdaws. 
On  one  occasion  a  jackdaw  had 
been  shot,  and  fell  into  a  mill 
dam.  The  Buzzard  pounced  on 
the  dying  bird,  and  grasping  it 
in  his  talons,  held  it  beneath  the 
water  until  it  was  dead.  Whether 
the  act  was  intentional  or  not  is 
not  certain,  but  as  the  bird  re- 
mained in  so  awkward  a  position 
with  its  legs  wholly  immersed  in 
the  water  until  the  jackdaw  was 
quite  dead,  the  act  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  without  some  de- 
finite motiva  The  same  bird  was 
very  fond  of  worms  and  grubs,  and 
used  to  attend  upon  the  potato- 
diggers,  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
the  subterranean  insects  and  other  creatures  which  are  thrown  up  in  the  operation. 

The  nest  of  the  Buzzard  is  made  either  in  some  suitable  tree,  or  upon  the  rocks, 
according  to  the  locality,  and  is  generally  composed  of  grass  and  heather  stems,  inter- 
mingled with  long  soft  roots,  and  lined  with  wool,  heather  leaves,  and  other  substances. 
One  curious  instance  is  known,  where  the  Buzzards  took  a  liking  to  a  nest  which  had 
been  tenanted  by  a  pair  of  crows  for  a  series  of  years,  and,  after  a  severe  contest, 
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succeeded  in  ejecting  the  original  inhabitants,  and  establishing  themselves  in  the  ill- 
gotten  premises.  The  intruders  seemed  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  nest,  and  relined  it  with  the  fur  of  hares  and  rabbits.  The  eggs  are 
from  two  to  five  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  greyish-white  diversified  with  a  few 
spots  of  pale  brown.  In  tlie  stolen  crows'  nest,  four  young  were  hatched,  and  were  taken 
from  their  parents  just  before  they  were  fairly  fledged. 

The  flight  of  the  Buzzard  is  rather  variable.  At  times  the  bird  seems  inspired  with 
the  very  soul  of  laziness,  and  contents  itself  with  pouncing  leisurely  upon  its  prey, 
and  returning  to  the  branch  on  which  it  has  been  perched.  Sometimes,  however, 
and  especially  in  the  breeding  season,  it  rises  high  in  the  air,  and  displays  a  power 
of  wing  and  an  easy  grace  of  flight  which  would  hardly  be  anticipated  from  its  formerly 
sluggish  movements. 

The  Buzzard  seems  to  bo  a  most  affectionate  mate  and  parent,  attending  closely  upon 
its  home  duties,  and  watching  the  safety  of  its  young  with  anxious  care.  When  this 
natural  living  instinct  can  find  no  vent  in  its  proper  direction,  it  sometimes  exhibits 
itself  in  a  very  curious  manner,  as  was  the  case  with  a  captive  Buzzard  whose  conduct 
has  been  rightly  immortalized  by  ^Ir.  Yarrell,  in  his  history  of  the  British  Birds,  by  the 
aid  of  pen  and  pencil. 

"A  few  yeai*s  back  a  female  Buzzard,  kept  in  the  garden  of  the  Chequers  Inn,  at 
Uxbridge,  showed  an  inclination  to  sit,  by  collecting  and  bending  all  the  loose  sticks 
she  could  obtain  possession  of  Her  owners,  noticing  these  actions,  supplied  her  with 
materials  ;  she  com])leted  her  nest  and  sat  on  two  hen's  eggs,  which  she  hatched,  and 
afterwards  reared  the  young.  Since  then  she  has  hatched  and  brought  up  a  brood  of 
chicken  every  year.  She  intimates  her  desire  to  sit,  by  scratching  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  breaking  and  tearing  everything  within  her  reach.  One  summer,  in  order  to  save 
her  the  fatigue  of  sitting,  some  young  chickens,  just  hatched,  were  put  down  to  her, 
hut  she  destroyed  the  whole.  Her  family  in  June,  1831,  consisted  of  nine  ;  the  original 
number  wa^  ten,  but  one  had  been  lost.  When  flesh  was  given  to  her,  she  was  very 
assiduous  in  tearing  and  offering  it  as  food  to  her  nurslings,  and  appeared  uneasy  if,  after 
taking  small  portions  from  her,  they  turned  away  to  pick  up  grain." 

This  curious  anecdote  is  suggestive  of  the  many  instances  recorded  where  a  predaceous 
animal  has  taken  to  the  young  of  some  creature,  which  would,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  been  killed  and  eaten  as  soon  as  it  was  seen,  but  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  loving  instinct  which  warms  alike  the  heart  of  the  tiger  and  the  ewe,  the  hawk 
and  the  dove,  has  been  cherished  and  protected.  The  interesting  anecdote  of  the  protectrix 
Eagle,  which  has  been  already  recorded,  is  another  example  of  the  instinctive  exhibition 
of  kindly  feelings,  and  finds  a  parallel  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  lion,  which,  instead 
of  eating  a  little  dog  that  had  been  placed  in  his  cage,  took  it  under  his  care,  and  would 
suffer  no  one  to  approach  his  new  friend. 

The  British  Islands  possess  another  species  of  Buzzard,  closely  allied  to  the  bird 
which  has  just  been  described.  This  is  the  Eough-Legged  Falcon,  so  called  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  legs  are  covered  with  feathers  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  toes. 

It  is  rather  a  larger  Bird  than  the  common  Buzzard,  and  the  colouring  of  the  feathers 
is  rather  different.  The  beak  and  upper  surface  is  like  that  of  the  Buzzard,  but  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  pale  yellow  hue,  each  feather  having  a  streak  of  the 
darker  colour  down  its  centre.  The  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  of  a  rusty  fawn,  and  the 
abdomen  nearly  of  the  same  tint  as  the  back.  The  whole  of  the  plumy  legs  are  light 
fawn,  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  pinions  of  the  wing  are  brownish-black.  The 
beak  and  claws  are  black,  and  the  cere  yellow.  The  habits  of  this  bird  are  very  like  those 
of  the  common  Buzzard,  excepting  that  it  is  even  more  sluggish  and  lazy  in  its  move- 
ments. Like  the  preceding  bird,  it  feeds  on  various  birds  and  animals,  which  it  seizes  as 
they  pass  near  the  spot  on  which  it  is  standing,  or  pounces  upon  them  as  they  sit  on  the 
ground.  Its  flight  is  very  owl-like,  and  the  more  so  as  this  species  is  in  the  habit 
of  searching  for  its  food  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  especially  favours  the  hours 
of  dusk  for  its  peregrinations.     Sometimes  it  sits  upon  a  tree-branch,  after  the  fashion  of 
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the  common  Buzzard,  watching  for  its  prey,  soizinpj  it.  aiid  rolirinn;  to  tlic  same  spot:  but 
it  also  makes  circling  flights  at  a  low  elevation  iVoiu  the  [ground,  and  darts  suddenly 
upon  any  bird,  animal,  or  reptile  that  may  take  its  fancy.  All  these  movements  are  per- 
formed with  great  deliberation,  and  the  bird  is  so  slow  in  all  its  i)roGe(^dings  that  Audubon, 
who  had  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  watching  its  hal>its,  says  that  *'  the  greatest 
feat  he  had  seen  them  performing  was  scrambling  at  the  edge  of  the  water  to  secure  a 
lethargic  frog."  He  also  frequently  shot  them  long  after  sunset,  as  they  sat  patiently 
waiting  for  their  prey  at  the  edge  of  a  ditch. 

Despite  of  its  laziness,  the  Rough-Legged  Falcon  is  a  ])()werful  bird,  and  is  in  no  wise 
deficient  in  strength  whenever  it  chooses  to  exert  itself.  When  roused  by  hunger  it 
will  not  be  content  merely  with  frogs  and  mice,  Init  addresses  itself  to  the  capture  of 
larger  game,  such  as  wild-ducks  and  rabbits,  the  latter  of  which  creatures  seem  to  be 
a  favourite  article  of  diet  for  thia  bird,  and  are  almost  unfailing  in  their  operation  when 
used  ta  bait  a  trap. 

Although  scarcer  than  the  common  Buzzard,  the  Eough-T^egged  Falcon  still  holds 
its  place  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles,  and  is  occasionally  taken  throughout  Great 
Britain.  Several  specimens  have  been  killed  in  Ireland,  one  of  which,  recorded  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  was  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  as  it  sat  gorged  and  sleepy  after  its 
meaL  In  its  stomach  were  found  the  remains  of  several  birds  and  of  a  full-grown  rat 
which  had  been  torn  into  four  pieces.  Tliis  bird  was  killed  near  Dundonald,  in  the 
county  of  Down.  Two  other  specimens  were  seen  in  Killinchy,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hoody  and  one  of  them  was  shot  It  is  also  seen  near  Scarborough,  and  used  to  build 
annually  in  a  rocky  dell  nea:r  Hackness. 

The  localities  in  which  the  Hough-Legged  Falcon  are  most  commonly  found,  are 
Northern  Europe  and  North  America,  where  it  is  quite  a  common  bird.  Specimens  have 
been  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is  also  noted  as  inhabiting  many 
portions  of  Africa.  The  nest  of  the  Eougb-Legged  Falcon  is  built  on  lofty  trees,  and 
contains  from  two  to  four  eggs  of  a  brownish-white,  covered  towards  the  large  end 
with  brown  blotches. 

In  the  Honey  Bxtzzabd  we  find  a  singular  instance  of  a  predaceous  bird,  endowed  with 
many  capabilities  of  catching  and  destroying  the  ordinary  kinds  of  game,  yet  preferring 
to  feast  upon  insect  food  in  preference  to  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  or  birds. 
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Whenever  a  Honey  Buzzard  has  been  killed,  and  the  stomach  opened,  it  has  always 
been  found  to  contain  insects  of  some  kind.  In  one  case,  when  a  Honey  Buzzard  was 
shot  in  Ireland,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  stomach  contained  some  larvae  of 
small  beetles,  as  well  as  the  perfect  insects,  which  it  had  evidently  obtained  by  grubbing 
in  cow-dung,  as  its  bill  and  forehead  were  covered  with  that  substance  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
state.  Some  white  hairy  caterpillars,  the  pupae  of  a  butterfly,  and  three  of  the  common 
six-spot  Burnet  moth  {Zygcena  fiUpenduld),  were  also  discovered  in  the  stomach,  together 
with  some  short  lengths  of  grass  stems,  which  had  probably  been  swallowed  together  with 
the  pupa-case  of  the  Burnet  moth,  as  that  insect  always  suspends  itself  upon  a  stalk  of 
grass  when  it  is  about  to  change  into  the  perfect  state. 

Another  specimen,  which  was  captured  in  Northumberland,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Selby, 
who  makes  the  following  remarks. 

"  The  district  around  Twizel  appears  to  have  something  attractive  to  this  species,  for 
within  these  few  years  several  specimens  have  been  procured  both  in  the  adult  and 
immature  plumage.  The  bird  in  question  was  observed  to  rise  from  the  situation  of  a 
wasp^snest,  which  it  had  been  attempting  to  excavate,  as,  in  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  had 
accomplished  ;  and  the  large  hole  which  had  been  scooped  showed  that  a  much  greater 
power  could  be  employed,  and  the  bird  possessed  organs  much  better  fitted  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  generally  concealed  its  prey  than  a  superficial  examination  of  the  feet  and 
legs  would  warrant  us  in  ascril)ing  to  it.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  task  was  found 
to  be  entirely  completed,  the  comb  torn  out  and  cleaned  from  the  immature  young ;  and 
after  dissection  proved  that  at  this  season  (autumn),  at  least,  birds  or  mammalia 
formed  one  pai-t  of  the  food.  A  steel  trap,  baited  with  the  comb,  secured  the  aggressor 
in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  when  he  had  returned  to  view  the  scene  of  his  previous 
havoc." 

This  bird  seems  to  be  specially  defended  by  nature  against  the  attacks  of  the 
irritated  wasps,  who  would  constantly  use  their  stings  very  freely  against  the  invader  of 
their  premises.  The  only  vulnerable  parts  which  they  could  find  in  a  well-feathered  bird, 
would  be  the  naked  skin  round  the  eyes  and  at  the  base  of  the  beak.  In  the  genus 
Pernis,  however,  this  skin  is  thickly  covered  with  feathers,  so  that  the  bird  can  bid  defiance 
to  the  poisoned  lances  of  its  irritated  foes. 

The  Honey  Buzzard  does  not,  however,  restrict  itself  solely  to  insect  food,  for  it  has 
often  been  observed  to  catch  and  devour  birds  and  various  quadrupeds.  An  instance  of 
its  predatorial  propensities  is  given  by  Mr.  Watters,  in  his  "Birds  of  Ireland."  The 
Honey  Buzzard  had  been  seen  for  several  successive  summers  haunting  the  same  locality, 
and  killing  the  coots  that  frequented  a  piece  of  water.  A  coot  was  therefore  shot, 
poisoned  with  strychnine,  and  laid  out  as  a  bait  for  the  Honey  Buzzard,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  bird  was  found  dead  at  some  distance  from  the  spot.  AVhen  in  confinement  this 
bird  will  eat  mice,  rats,  birds,  meat,  and  similar  articles  of  diet. 

The  nest  of  the  Honey  Buzzard  is  made  in  some  lofty  tree,  and  is  generally  composed 
of  little  twigs  as  a  foundation  upon  which  are  laid  leaves,  wool,  and  other  soft  materials. 
The  eggs  are  generally  two  in  number,  and  are  very  variable  in  colouring,  some  having  a 
dark  red  band  round  the  middle,  and  others  being  covered  with  dark  red  blotches.  A  curious 
description  of  a  Honey  Buzzard's  nest  is  given  by  Willoughby.  "  We  saw  one  that  had 
made  use  of  an  old  kite^s  nest  to  breed  in,  and  that  fed  its  young  with  nymphae  of  wasps, 
for  in  the  nests  were  found  the  combs  of  wasp's  nests,  and  in  the  stomachs  of  the  young 
the  limbs  and  fragments  of  wasp  maggots.  There  were  in  the  nest  but  two  young  ones, 
covered  with  a  white  down,  spotted  with  black.  Their  feet  were  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  their 
bills,  between  the  nostrils  and  head,  white  ;  their  craws  large,  in  which  were  lizards,  frogs, 
&c.  In  the* crop  of  one  of  them  we  found  two  lizards  entire,  with  their  heads  lying 
towards  the  bird's  mouth,  as  if  they  sought  to  creep  out." 

The  colouring  of  the  Honey  Buzzard  is  very  variable,  but  is  generally  as  follows.  The 
back  and  upper  portions  are  brownish-black,  the  primaries  being  chiefly  black.  The  top  of 
the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  yellowish- white  marked  with  brown  dashes  and  streaks; 
the  under  portions  are  yellowish-brown,  each  feather  being  marked  with  a  stripe  of  brown 
down  its  middle,  and  a  number  of  narrow  bands  run  irregularly  across  the  abdomen. 
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The  whole  of  the  legs  are  mottled  witli  white  and  yellowisli-brown,  and  the  tail  is  barred 
with  light  and  deep  brown  alternately.  Tlic  c^laws  and  beak  are  blacrk,  and  the  space 
between  the  beak  and  the  eyes  is  thickly  covered  with  little  round  feathera.  The 
length  of  the  Bird  is  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  inches,  the  female  l)eiiig  always  the 
larger. 

The  Kite  may  be  known,  even  on  the  wing,  from  all  otlier  British  birds  of  prey,  by  its 
beautifully  easy  flight,  and  the  long  forked  tail.  Indeed,  while  Hying,  the  Kite  bears  no 
small  resemblance  to  a  very  large  swallow,  excepting  that  the  flight  is  more  gliding,  and 
the  wings  are  seldom  flapped. 

Despite  the  ill  savour  into  which  the  name  of  the  Kite  has  fallen,  it  is  really  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  falconidse,  and  deserves  its  specific  title  of  "  regalis,"  or  regal, 
quite  as  much  for  its  own  merits  as  from  the  fact  that  it  had  once  the  very  great  honour 
to  be  chased  by  royalty.  It  seems  that  the  later  kings  of  France  were  in  the  habit  of 
marking  the  Kite  as  the  quarry  which  was  specially  suitable  to  their  regal  state,  and 
were  accustomed  to  fly  their  hawks  at  Kites,  instead  of  herons,  as  was  usually  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  the  noble  sport  of  falconry.  The  Kite  is  therefore  termed  regal,  not  on 
account  of  any  innate  royalty  in  the  bird,  but  simply  because  royal  personages  chose  to 
pursue  it. 

The  Kite  was  in  former  days  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  British  birds,  swarming  in 
every  forest,  building  its  nest  near  every  village,  and  being  the  greatest  pest  of  the  farmer 
and  poultry-keeper,  on  account  of  its  voracity,  craft,  and  swiftness.  Even  the  metropolis 
was  filled  with  these  birds,  who  acted  the  same  part  that  is  played  by  vultures  in  more 
eastern  lands,  and  were  accustomed  to  haunt  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  offal 
which  was  so  liberally  flung  out  of  doors  in  the  good  old  times,  and  which,  but  for  the 
providential  instincts  of  the  Kites,  would  have  been  permitted  to  decompose  in  the  open 
streets  of  our  obtusely-scented  ancestors.  In  consequence  of  the  services  which  they 
rendered,  the  Kites  were  protected  by  common  consent,  and  were  therefore  extremely 
familiar,  not  to  say  importunate,  in  their  habits,  settling  on  the  butcher's  blocks,  and 
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bearing  off  pieces  of  meat  almost  within  reach  of  his  hand.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  where  they  absolutely  swarm,  the  Kite  bears  the  same  character  for  cool  audacity, 
having  been  often  known  to  sweep  suddenly  down,  snatch  a  piece  of  meat  from  a  man's 
hand,  and  disappear  with  its  booty  before  he  could  recover  from  his  surprise. 

In  the  present  day,  however,  the  Kite  is  comparatively  seldom  seen  in  England,  and 
when  observed,  is  of  sutficient  rarity  to  be  mentioned  in  the  floating  records  of  natural 
history.  A  con-espondent  of  the  "  Zoologist"  states  that  one  of  these  birds  was  seen  flying 
over  London  on  June  24<th,  1859.  The  bird  passed  over  Piccadilly  at  a  supposed  elevation 
of  a  hundred  yards,  and  flew  with  perfect  steadiness  over  the  vast  expanse  of  smoke  and 
chimney-pots,  which  must  have  presented  a  strange  contrast  with  the  green  fields  and 
leafy  forests  of  its  country  home. 

Advancing  civilization  has  done  its  work  with  the  Kite,  as  with  all  other  destructive 
animals,  and  driven  it  far  away  from  human  habitations.  Man  chooses  to  be  the  only 
destructive  animal  within  his  own  domains,  and,  eagle-like,  permits  no  inferior  to  poach 
on  his  territory.  Tlie  trap  of  the  farmer,  and  the  ready  gun  of  the  gamekeeper,  have 
gradually  expelled  the  Kite  from  farm  and  preserve,  and  it  is  now  to  be  found  only  in  the 
wide  wooded  district  where  it  can  remain  comparatively  fi*ee  from  persecution. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly  easy  and  graceful,  as  the  wings  are  seldom  flapped, 
and  the  Kite  sails  through  the  air  as  by  the  mere  power  of  volition.  From  the  gliding 
movements  of  the  Kite  when  on  the  wing,  it  has  derived  the  name  of  Gled,  from  the  old 
Saxon  word  glida.  When  in  pursuit  of  prey,  the  Kite  sails  in  circles  at  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground,  watching  with  its  penetrating  gaze  the  ground  beneath,  and 
sweeping  with  unerring  aim  upon  any  bird,  quadruped,  or  reptile  that  may  take  its 
fancy. 

Should  it  pass  over  a  farm-yard,  the  whole  establishment  is  in  an  uproar,  quite 
inexplicable  to  any  one  who  did  not  observe  a  certain  Uttle  black  speck  sailing  about  in 
the  heights  of  air.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  smaller  birds  sees  a  Kite,  it  crouches  to  the 
ground  and  lies  there  motionless,  as  if  transformed  into  a  stone  or  a  clod  of  earth.  This 
instinctive  movement  is  of  gi^eat  service,  as  it  affords  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  keen 
eye  of  the  rapacious  foe,  who  hovers  above  the  spot,  and  is  sure  to  notice  any  object  that 
gives  the  least  sign  of  life.  Taking  advantage  of  this  habit,  the  fowlers  make  use  of 
trained  Kites  or  falcons  to  aid  them  in  securing  their  prey.  When  they  have  marked 
down  a  covey  of  birds,  they  loose  one  of  their  trained  hawks,  who  flies  over  the  spot 
where  the  birds  are  lying,  and  causes  them  to  crouch  to  the  earth,  heedless  of  anything 
but  the  foe  above.  While  their  attention  is  thus  occupied,  the  fowlers  come  up  with  their 
nets,  and  easily  secure  the  whole  covey.  Even  in  ordinary  sporting,  where  the  birds  are 
very  wild,  a  common  paper  kite  is  employed  with  great  success,  and  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  The  kite  is  raised  in  the  air,  and  allowed  to  take  out  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
of  string  ;  a  boy  then  takes  charge  of  the  kite,  and  walks  over  the  land  where  the 
partridges  are  known  to  be.  The  birds  mistake  the  paper  kite  for  some  soaring  bird 
of  prey,  and  permit  the  sportsmen  to  come  within  gun-shot  before  they  rise. 

Sometimes  in  making  its  stoop  upon  the  poultry,  it  avoids  their  gaze  by  making 
a  detour  close  to  the  ground,  gliding  suddenly  oter  the  wall  or  hedge,  pouncing  upon  a 
chicken,  and  disappearing  almost  before  its  presence  has  been  discovered.  These  raids, 
however,  are  not  invariably  successful,  for  the  Kite  has  been  often  foiled  in  his  stoop  by 
the  watchful  care  of  the  mother  bird,  who  has  seen  the  enemy  coming,  and  valiantly 
waged  successful  battle  in  defence  of  her  young  family. 

The  food  of  the  Kite  is  rather  general  in  its  nature,  consisting  of  various  quadrupeds, 
young  rabbits,  hares,  rats,  mice,  and  moles,  of  which  latter  animals  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  were  discovered  in  the  nest  of  a  single  Kite,  showing  how  rapid  and  noiseless  must  be 
its  movements  when  it  can  secure  so  wary  and  keen-eared  an  animal  as  a  mole.  It  does 
not  chase  the  swift-winged  birds  through  the  air,  but  pounces  on  many  a  partridge  as  it 
sits  on  the  ground,  and  is  remarkably  fond  of  taking  young  and  unfledged  biixis  from  their 
nests  ;  reptiles  of  different  kinds,  such  as  snakes,  frogs,  lizards,  and  newts  also  form  part 
of  its  food,  and  it  will  not  disdain  to  pick  up  a  bee  or  a  grasshopper  when  it  can  find  no 
larger  prey.    The  Elite  is  also  a  good  fisher,  waging  nearly  as  successful  war  against  the 
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finny  inhabitants  of  the  rivers  or  ponds  as  the  osprey  itself ;  sweeping  suddenly  down 
upon  the  fish  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  in  search  of  food,  or  in  their  accustomed 
gambollings,  and  bearing  them  away  to  the  shore,  where  it  settles  down  and  eats 
them  in  peace. 

The  nest  of  the  Kite  is  chiefly  built  with  sticks  as  a  foundation,  u])on  which  is  placed 
a  layer  of  moss,  wool,  hair,  and  other  soft  and  warm  articles.     The  locality  which  is 
chosen  for  the  nest  is  generally  in  some  thick  wood,  and  the  bird  prefers  a  strong,  forked 
branch  for  the  resting-place.    The 
^gs  are  generally  tw^o  in  number, 
and  sometimes  three,  of  a  greyish 
or   light   brownish-white    colour, 
speckled  with   reddish   chestnut 
blotches,   which,  as   is   the   case 
with  so   many  hawk's   eggs,  are 
gathered  towards  the  larger  end. 

The  Kite  still  breeds  in  several 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  a  recent 
instance  being  mentioned  by  the 
Hon,  G.  Berkeley  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Field  newspaper, 
which,  as  it  illustrates  something 
of  the  disposition  of  the  bird, 
shall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 
"  I  discovered  the  fact  of  a  Kite's 
nest  in  one  of  the  woods  in  my 
possession,  while  at  Harrold  Hall 
in  Bedfordshire,  near  which  I 
could  not  secrete  myself  suffi- 
ciently to  witness  the  return  to  it 
of  the  old  bird,  because  she  soared 
above  the  wood,  and  did  not  con- 
sider  the  cover  safe  until  I  had 
tcJcen  my  departure.  One  day  I 
took  my  keeper  with  me  to  the 
nest,  when  the  Kite,  as  usual,  took 
to  the  skies.  I  then  concealed 
myself,  and  sent  my  keeper  away. 
The  Kite  soared  over  him,  or 
'watched'  him  safe  away,  and 
being  unable  to  count  even  two, 
she  boldly,  and  without  further 
precaution,  came  back  to  her  eggs, 
and  I  kiUed  her." 

A  curious  incident  connected 
with  the  Elite  is  mentioned  in 
the  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist." 
On  a  winter's  evening  a  heavy  fog 
came  on,  succeeded  by  a  severe 
ftostj  and  actually  fix)ze  the  feet  of  a  number  of  birds  to  the  boughs  on  which  they  were 
roosting.  Among  th^a  were  several  Elites,  which  were  thus  fastened  into  the  icy  stocks, 
and  no  less  than  fifteen  of  these  birds  were  captured  by  certain  adventurous  youths,  who 
climbed  the  trees  in  spite  of  the  frosty  coating,  and  made  easy  prey  of  the  poor  prisoners. 
It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  so  many  Kites  should  have  been  found  together,  as  the 
Kite  is  not  a  gregarious  bird,  and  associates  only  in  pairs.  The  same  author  draws  a  very 
neat  distdnction  between  the  flight  of  the  buzzard  and  that  of  the  Elite.  "  Though  we  see 
it  sometimea  in  company  with  the  buzzai^d,  it  is  never  to  be  mistaken  for  that  clumsy 
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bird,  which  will  escape  from  the  limb  of  some  tree,  with  a  confused  and  hurried  flight 
indicative  of  fear,  while  the  Kite  moves  steadily  from  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  oak,  the 
scattered  crest  of  the  highest  poplar,  or  the  most  elevated  ash — circles  round  and  round, 
sedate  and  calm,  and  then  leaves  us." 

The  Kite  is  possessed  of  a  very  docihj  and  agreeable  temper,  and  is  easily  tamed. 
Mr.  Thompson  records  an  instance,  where  a  pair  of  these  bii*ds  were  taken  from  a  nest 
near  Loch  Awe,  in  Arg}'leshire,  and  were  so  thoroughly  domesticated  that  they  were 
permitted  to  fly  at  liberty  every  morning.  When  thrown  into  the  air,  they  always  soared 
aloft  in  their  graceful  circling  flights,  displaying  their  wonderful  command  of  wing,  and 
exulting  in  its  exercise,  but  still  so  aftectionate  in  their  nature  that  they  always  returned 
to  the  hand  of  their  owner  when  called.  They  were  generally  fed  on  rats  and  mice,  and 
were  very  fond  of  catching  the  former  animals  as  they  were  let  loose  from  a  cage.  Tlie 
bird  has  even  been  trained  for  the  purpose  of  falconry,  and  has  been  found  to  perform  its 
task  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  owner.  A  rather  curious  "  lure  "  was  employed  in  order  to 
induce  the  Kite  to  return  to  its  master  after  its  flight,  consisting  of  a  living  owl  with  a 
fox's  brush  tied  to  one  of  its  legs,  partly  in  order  to  impede  its  flight,  and  partly  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  the  gaze  of  the  wanderer.  The  extraordinaiy  dislike  which  is 
felt  for  the  owl  by  most  of  the  day-flying  birds  is  well  known,  and  it  was  probably 
on  account  of  that  aversion  that  the  owl  was  used  as  a  decoy. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  common  Kite  is  about  twenty  inches,  but  the  sexes  are 
rather  variable  in  that  respect,  the  females  being  always  larger  than  the  males.  The 
colouring  of  the  bird  is  very  elegant,  although  composed  of  few  tints,  and  is  remarkable 
more  on  account  of  the  delicate  gradations  and  contrasts  of  hue  than  for  any  peculiar 
brilliance  of  the  feathers.  The  general  aspect  of  the  Kite  is  reddish-brown,  which  on 
a  close  inspection  is  resolved  into  the  following  tints.  The  back  and  upper  portions  are 
dark  brown,  relieved  by  a  reddish  tinge  upon  the  edges  of  the  feathers  ;  the  primaries  are 
black,  and  the  upper  tail  coverts  chestnut.  There  is  a  little  wliite  upon  the  edges  of  the 
tertiaries,  and  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  covered  with  greyish-white  feathers,  the 
centre  of  each  feather  being  streaked  with  brown.  The  forked  tail  is  reddish-brown,  barred 
on  the  under  surface  with  dark  brown  stripes,  the  centre  feathers  being  the  darkest.  The 
chin  and  throat  are  coloured  like  the  head,  and  the  abdomen  and  under  portions  are 
reddish-brown.  The  under  tail  coverts  are  white,  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge,  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  rectrices  are  also  white,  but  washed  with  grey. 

Tlie  Arabian  Kite  still  plays  the  same  part  in  Africa  as  was  formerly  taken  in 
England  by  its  European  relative. 

It  is  a  bold  and  familiar  bird,  haunting  the  habitations  of  man,  and  audaciously 
carrying  off  its  prey,  undeterred  by  human  presence.  As  it  will  eat  garbage  of  almost 
any  nature,  it  is  a  valuable  ally  to  the  unclean  villagers  ;  carrying  away  the  offal  which  is 
liberally  flung  out  of  the  houses,  and  scarcely  permitting  it  to  rest  on  the  ground  before  it 
is  seen  and  devoured.  The  bird  is  strictly  protected  on  account  of  the  services  which  it 
continually  renders ;  and  so  utterly  fearless  does  it  become  through  long  experience  of  the 
ways  of  man,  tliat  it  pays  visits  to  every  house  in  the  village,  in  hopes  of  finding  food  of 
some  kind.  When  Le  Vaillant  was  employed  in  preparing  his  dinner  at  his  wagons,  the 
Kites  came  and  boldly  carried  off  the  meat,  heedless  of  the  shots  that  were  fired  and  the 
cries  that  were  raised,  and  even  returned  for  a  second  supply  as  soon  as  they  had  disposed 
of  their  former  booty. 

Sometimes  the  Arabian  Kite  becomes  rather  troublesome  than  useful,  for  in  a  dearth 
of  its  usual  food  it  will  attack  the  poultr}^  yards,  and  coolly  fly  off  with  the  young  chickens 
before  the  eyes  of  their  owner.  On  account  of  this  propensity  it  is  popularly  termed 
"  Kuyken-dief,"  chicken-thief,  by  the  Dutch  colonists. 

This  Arabian  Kite  is  also  a  good  fisher,  and  will  dash  into  a  river  and  carry  off  its 
finny  prey  with  a  success  almost  as  invariable  as  that  of  the  osprey.  It  is  also  some- 
thing of  a  tyrant,  and  if  it  sees  a  smaller  and  weaker  bird,  such  as  a  crow,  canying  a 
piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth,  it  immediately  assaults  the  unfortunate  creature,  and,  by  dint 
of  pecking  and  buffeting,  forces  it  to  relinquish  its  priza   Whenever  it  forages  the  country 
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X)d,  it  follows  the  habit  of  many  similar  hinls,  and  continually  haunts  the  marshy 
i,  where  it  is  likely  to  find  a  plentiful  su[)ply  of  sust<'nanco.  The  nest  of  this  biitl  is 
infrequently  found  in  such  localities,  built  in  a  thick  bush  well  shaded  with  reeds. 
irally,  however,  it  is  placed  upon  a  tree  or  a  rock,  after  the  fashion  of  the  common 

Tlie  eggs  are  greyish-whit<\  covered  irregularly  with  nMldish  spots. 
Tie  colouring  of  the  Arabian  Kite  is  nither  i)leasin^^     The  back  and  upper  poi-tions 
jreyish-brown,  the  head  and  throat  being  marked    longitudinally  with   stripes  of 
:  and  white.   Tlie  under  parts 
reddish-bi-owTi,   each    feather 
;  streaked   down   its   centre 

the    deeper  hue,   and   the 
era  of  the  thigh  are  dusky 

The  tail  is  marked  with 
or  ten  transvei-se^  bands,  and 
ghtly  forked.  The  length  of 
species  is  not  quite  two  feet. 
s  plumage  is  so  dark,  it  has 
termed  the  Black  Kite  by 
''  authors,  and  its  house- 
ting  propensities  have  earned 
;  the  specific  title  of  "para- 

LS." 

HE  beautiful  bird  which  ii^so 

known  under  the  appropriate 

)f  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite, 

.  inhabitant  of  various  parts 

aerica,  though  it  has  occjision- 

been  noticed  on  the  British 

9,  and  in  virtue  of  such  casual 

;  has  taken  its  place  as  one 

B  British  birds.    This  species 

3  to  be   distributed  over  a 

derable  tract  of  country,  ac- 

ng   to   the    observations   of 

r  practical  ornithologists.  Mr. 

nl  has  the  following  remarks 

he  habitat  of  the  Swallow- 

1  Falcoa 

This   beautiful  bird  breeds 

passes  the  summer  in  the 

ler  parts  of  the  United  States, 

s  also  probably  resident  in  all 

C5al  and  temperate  America; 

rating  into  the  southern  as 

as  the  northern  hemisphere. 

e  former,  according  to  Vieillat, 

found  in  Peru,  and  as  far  as 

los  Ayres ;  and  though  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  this  species  as  far  as  the 

ide  of  forty  degrees,  in  the  Atlantic  States,  yet,  tempted  by  the  abundance  of  the 

■ul  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  individuals  have  been  seen  along  that  river  as  far  as  the 

of  St  Anthony,  in  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.     They  appear  in  the 

ed  States  about  the  close  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  are  very  numerous 

e  Mississippi  territory,  twenty  or  thirty  being  sometimes  visible  at  the  same  time. 

le  month  of  October  they  begin  to  return  to  the  south,  at  which  season  Mr.  Bateman 

rved  them  in  great  numbers  assembled  in  Florida,  soaring  steadily  at  great  elevations 
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for  several  days  in  succession,  and  slowly  passing  to  tlieir  winter  quai-ters  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico." 

Audubon  remarks  that  it  lias  never  been  seen  farther  eastw^ard  than  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  only  a  few  solitary  individuals  have  been  discovered  in  that  locality.  Towards  the 
south  it  becomes  more  numerous,  and  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  it  is  extremely  abun- 
dant, arriving  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  April,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
having  been  counted  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour,  all  passing  directly  from  east  to  west 

On  their  first  arrival  they  are  so 
fatigued  with  their  journey  that 
they  are  easily  approached ;  but 
owing  to  their  habit  of  soariug 
at  an  immense  height,  they  are 
tolerably  safe  even  from  man  at 
all  other  seasons. 

This  falcon  bears  so  strong  an 
external  resemblance  to  the  swal- 
low, that  it  might  easily  be  taken 
for  a  conmion  sw^allow  or  swift,  as 
it  flies  circling  in  the  air  in 
search  of  the  insect  prey  on  which 
it  usually  feeds.  Even  the  flight 
is  veiy  much  of  the  same  charac- 
ter in  both  birds,  and  the  mode 
of  Teeding  very  similar.  The  usual 
food  of  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite 
consists  of  the  larger  insects,  which 
it  either  catches  on  the  wing,  or 
snatches  from  the  leaves  as  it 
shoots  past  the  bushes.  Various 
locusts,  cicadae,  and  other  insects, 
are  captured  in  this  manner.  It 
also  follows  the  honey  buzzard  in 
its  fondness  for  wasps  and  their 
larvte,  and  has  been  noticed  to 
excavate  a  wasp's  nest,  and  to  tear 
away  the  comb  precisely  like  that 
bird.  Eeptiles,  such  as  small 
snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs,  also 
form  part  of  the  food  of  this 
elegant  bird.  While  it  is  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  prey,  or  in 
catching  the  large  insects  upon 
the  branches,  it  may  be  approached 
and  shot  without  much  difficulty, 
as  it  is  so  intent  upon  its  prey 
that  it  fails  to  notice  its  human  foa 
Audubon  found  that  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  these  birds,  he  could  shoot  as  many  more  as  he  chose, 
t)ecause  they  have  a  habit  of  circling  round  the  body  of  their  slaughtered  comrade,  and 
sweep  round  it  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  caiTy  it  away.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  peculiarity,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  as  many  specimens  as  he  desired,  shooting 
them  as  fast  as  he  could  reload  his  gun. 

The  nest  of  the  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  is  generally  found  on  the  very  summit  of  some 
lofty  i*ock  or  pine,  and  is  almost  invariably  in  the  near  vicinity  of  water.  It  is  composed 
of  small  sticks  externally,  and  is  lined  with  grasses,  moss,  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
rather  more  numerous  than  is  generally  the  case  with  the  Hawks,  being  from  four  to  six 
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in  number.     Their  colour  is  white  with  a  greenish  tinge,  and  they  are  marked  with  some 

dark-brown  blotches  which  are  gathered  towards  the  hirger  end.     Then*,  is  only  one  brood 

in  the  year,  and  when  the  young  birds  are  fn*st  hatclied,  they  are  covered  with  a  uniformly 

buflf-coloured  downy  coat.     The  colour  of  the  adult  bird  is  variable,  consisting  mostly  of 

white  and  black,  but  on  account  of  the  bold  nuinner  iu  which  their  hues  are  contrasted, 

is  remarkably  pleasing  in  its  effect.     The  back,  the  uppcn*  part  of  the  wings,  with  the 

exception  of  tlie  inner  webs  of  the 

tertiaries,  upper  tail  coverts  and 

rectices,  are  a  deep  purple-black, 

the    head,   neck,   and    all    other  ;  _  i—     _ 

parts  of  the  plumage  being  pure 

white.    The  legs  and  toes  are  blue 

with  a  green   tinge,  the  cere   is 

blue,  and    the    beak  blue-black. 

The  claws  are  omnge-brown.    The 

length  of  this  bird  aveniges  twenty 

inches. 

The  young  of  this  species 
very  rapidly  acquire  the  tints  of 
the  adult  bird.  When  they  put 
off  the  buff  downy  mantle  of  their 
childhood,  they  are  provided  with 
black  and  white  plumage  which 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
hues  of  the  adult  bird,  but  is 
devoid  of  the  glossy  pui-ple  sheen 
which  is  so  beautiful  a  chamc- 
teristic  in  the  colouring.  At  this 
period  of  their  existence,  the  tail 
is  hardly  so  deeply  cleft  as  that 
of  the  common  kite  of  Europe. 
By  the  end  of  the  autumn,  how- 
ever, the  tail  assumes  its  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  forked  fonn,  and 
the  plumage  attains  its  perfect 
colouring,  so  that  the  bird  of  a 
year  old  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  one  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  age. 

The  small  but  brilliant  Black- 
winged  Falcon  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  temperate  portions  of  the  Old 
World.  It  has  also  been  seen  in 
New  Zealand  and  Java. 

It  is  a  fierce  and  daring  little 
bird,  striking  so  sharply  witli  beak  and  claws,  that  even  when  wounded  it  cannot  be 
approached  without  considerable  precaution.  Tlie  food  of  the  Black-winged  Falcon  con- 
sists chiefly  of  grasshoppers  and  various  insects,  from  which  it  is  thought  to  derive  the 
powerful  musky  odour  which  is  exhaled  from  its  body,  and  marks  every  spot  on  which 
it  has  recently  sat  It  is  generally  to  be  seen  perched  on  the  extreme  top  of  some  lofty 
tree,  and  while  looking  out  for  prey  or  engaged  in  active  pursuit,  pours  forth  a  succession 
of  ear-piercing  cries,  earning  thereby  from  several  ornithologists,  the  specific  title  of 
"  vociferus."  Besides  insects,  it  also  feeds  upon  snakes  and  various  small  reptiles,  and  will 
sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  kill  small  birds  or  mice. 
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THE  CAYENNE  FALCON. 


The  wings  are  remarkably  long  in  this  species,  and  the  legs  short  and  feathered,  a 
structure  which  gives  clear  indication  that  the  bird  is  strong  on  the  wing,  and  excels 
more  in  swiftness  and  activity  of  flight  than  in  strength  of  beak  or  clutch  of  talons.  In 
many  of  its  habits,  this  species  closely  resembles  the  swallow-tailed  falcon,  and,  like  that 
bird,  is  capable  of  chasing  and  capturing  insects  on  the  wing.  The  nest  of  the  Black- 
winged  Falcon  is  rather  large,  and  is  generally  built  on  a  convenient  forked  branch.  It 
is  usually  lined  with  moss  and  feathers,  and  contains  four  or  five  whitish  eggs.  Although 
the  bird  may  often  be  seen  darting  at  the  crows,  shrikes,  and  other  predaceous  birds  that 
may  pass  near  its  residence,  it  has  no  intention  of  killing  or  eating  them,  but  only  wishes 
to  drive  them  away  from  the  vicinity  of  its  home. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  Black-winged  Falcon  are  silver-grey,  the  centres  of  its  wings 
are  black,  and  the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  greyish-brown,  with  grey  edges.  Tlie 
shoulder  and  the  wings,  breast,  abdomen,  and  tail  are  pure  white  ;  the  cere  and  toes  are 
yellow,  and  the  bill  and  claws  black.  When  young,  tlie  back  is  brown,  each  feather  being 
tipped  with  white,  and  the  breast  is  brown  spotted  with  white. 

The  Crook-billed  Falcon 
derives  its  name  from  the  shape 
of  the  beak,  which  is  rather  long 
and  narrow,  and  is  curv^ed  over  at 
the  point  so  as  to  form  a  rather 
large  and  sharp  hook. 

The  distinctive  characteristics 
in  this  bird,  which  was  placed  in 
the  genus  Cymindis,  are  the  short 
tarsus  armed  with  net-like  mark- 
ings, and  half-clothed  with  feathers 
down  their  front,  the  wings  shorter 
than  the  tail,  and  small  narrow 
nostrils,  which  are  so  closely  con- 
tracted as  to  resemble  a  mere  cleft 
in  the  beak.  The  word  Cymindis 
is  Greek,  and  ought  rather  to  have 
been  used  to  designate  the  night- 
jar than  this  Falcon.  This  species 
possesses  scales  as  well  as  reticu- 
lation upon  the  front  of  the  tarsus. 
Its  colour  when  adult  is  a  leaden- 
blue,  or  grey  on  the  upper  portions 
of  the  body,  and  paler  beneath. 
The  tail  is  white  at  the  base,  and 
deepens  into  an  orange-grey  at  the 
extremity.  Its  quill  feathers  are 
edged  with  a  brownish  ash,  and 
the  feet  and  cere  are  yellow.  In 
its  earlier  stages  of  existence,  the 
bird  is  of  an  almost  uniform 
brown,  relieved  by  reddish  hues  on  the  cap  of  each  feather,  a  yellow  stripe  runs  beneath 
the  eyes,  and  little  patches  of  the  same  colour  appear  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  front  of  the 
neck  is  greyish-white.     All  the  species  that  belong  to  this  family  come  from  America. 

There  is  another  allied  species  called  the  Cayenne  Falcon  (Cymindis  Cayanensis), 
whose  specific  name  announces  its  habitation.  This  species  is  notable  for  a  small  tooth  or 
notch  at  the  bend  of  the  beak.  The  colouring  of  this  species  is  rather  diflerent  from  that 
of  the  former.  The  general  colour  of  the  adult  bird  is  white,  with  a  blue-black  mantle, 
an  ashy-white  head,  and  pure  white  bands  on  the  tail.  When  young,  the  mantle  is 
variegated  with  brown  and  red,  and  marked  here  and  there  with  reddish  spots. 
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MISSISSIPPI   KITE.—Irtinia  Misj>Lwppcnsi9. 


America  also  furnishes  us  with  the  genus  Ictinia,  a  member  of  which  is  very  familiar 
to  ornithologists  under  the  name  of  Mississippi  Kite. 

This  fine  bird  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  America,  wliere  it  may  be  seen  at  a  vast 
elevation  in  the  air,  sailing  about  in  strange  companionsliip  with  the  turkey  buzzard,  and 
equalling  those  birds  in  the  power,  grace,  and  readiness  of  its  flight.  Why  two  such 
dissimilar  birds  should  thus  inhabit  the  same  region  of  air,  and  deliglit  in  each  other's 
society,  is  a  very  perplexing  question,  and  requires  a  much  clearer  knowledge  of  the  species 
and  its  habits  before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  Mississippi  Kite  cares  not  for 
carrion,  and  is  not  absolutely  known  to  make  prey  of  anything  bigger  than  a  locust.  Yet, 
as  Wilson  well  observes,  the  powerful  hooked  beak  and  sharp  claws  seem  as  if  they  were 
intended  by  nature  for  the  capture  of  prey  much  more  formidable  than  grasshoppers, 
locusts,  and  butterflies.  In  its  flight,  the  Mississippi  Kite  needs  not  to  tlap  its  wings,  but 
sails  on  its  airy  course  with  the  same  easy  grace  and  apparent  absence  of  exertion  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  flight  of  the  vultures. 

The  very  great  proportionate  length  of  its  wings  may  account  for  this  habit ;  the  entire 
length  of  the  body  and  tail  being  only  fourteen  inches,  while  the  expanse  of  wing  equals 
three  feet.  Being  possessed  of  such  power  of  flight,  it  emulates  the  swallow-tailed  Falcon 
in  many  of  its  evolutions,  and  in  a  similar  manner  is  fond  of  sweeping  rapidly  past  a  branch, 
and  snatching  firom  the  leaves  a  choice  locust  or  beetle  without  checking  its  progress.  Like 
that  bird  it  also  feeds  while  on  the  wing,  holding  its  prey  in  its  claws  and  tmnsf erring  it 
to  its  mouth  without  needing  to  settle.  In  character  it  seems  to  be  a  most  fierce  and 
courageous  bird,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  short  narrative  given  by  Wilson  of  one  of 
these  birds  which  he  had  shot. 

"  This  Hawk,  though  wounded  and  precipitated  from  a  vast  height,  exhibited  in  his 
distress  symptoms  of  great  strength,  and  an  almost  unconquerable  spirit.  I  no  sooner 
approached  to  pick  him  up,  than  he  instantly  gave  battle,  striking  with  his  claws,  wheeling 
round  and  round  as  he  lay  partly  on  his  rump,  and  defending  himself  with  great  vigilance 
and  dexterity,  while  his  dark-red  eye  sparkled  with  rage.  Notwithstanding  all  my  caution 
in  seizing  him  to  carry  him  home,  he  stuck  his  hind  claw  into  my  hand  with  such  force 
as  to  penetrate  into  the  bone.  Anxious  to  preserve  his  life,  I  endeavoured  gently  to  dis- 
engage it ;  but  this  made  him  only  contract  it  the  more  powerfully,  causing  such  pain 
that  I  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  cutting  the  sinew  of  his  heel  with  my  penknife. 
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'The  whole  time  he  lived  with  rne,  he  seemed  to  watch  every  movement  I  made, 
en^otinu'  the  feathers  of  his  hroad  hearl,  ami  ey*.*iiig  me  with  savage  fierceness ;  considering 
me  no  «loubt  as  the  .qn.*ater  sava.c^je  of  the  two.  What  effect  education  might  haye  had  on 
this  ^[^♦rcies  un«ler  the  tutorship  of  s^>iue  of  the  old  Euroi>ean  professors  of  falconiy,  I 
know  not ;  but  if  extent  of  winjj;  and  eneivv  of  character,  and  ease  and  rapidity  of  flighty 
could  have  been  any  niCommen«lation  to  royal  patronage,  this  species  possesses  all  these 
in  a  very  eminent  degn^e/' 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  greatly  taken  with  these  binls,  and  he  on  seveFil 
occasions  oiK^ne*!  the  stomacks  of  those  which  he  ha^l  shot,  in  order  to  discover  the  fixjd 
on  which  they  had  l>een  sustained  On  every  occasion  he  found  nothing  but  the  legs, 
wings,  and  other  indigestible  [xjrtioas  of  l>eetles,  grasshoppers,  and  other  laige  insects. 
He  suggests  that  its  loft}-  flight  is  for  the  piiriH)se  of  preying  upon  those  insects  which 
choose  the  highest  regic»n  of  air  for  th<*ir  ])Ieasure  trips,  and  not  merely  for  the  better 
convenience  of  seizing  pn*y  on  the  gnjund,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  more 
carnivorous  hawks. 

Tlie  coloui-s  with  which  this  bird  is  decorated  are,  though  simple  in  themselves, 
exceedingly  pleasing  in  their  general  efftret.  Tlie  head,  neck,  and  part  of  the  secondaries 
are  a  greyish-white,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  parts  are  wldtish-asL  The  back  and 
upper  jKirtions  of  the  Ixjdy  are  ashy-black,  ami  the  pinions  are  deep  black,  as  is  its  deeply 
forked  tail.     The  h.-gs  are  scarlet,  and  the  claw.s,  bill,  and  cere  black. 

Closely  allied  to  tlu*  ^Mississij^pi  Kite  is  the  Spotted-tailed  Hobby,  or  Isaddt 
ICTIXLA,  both  names  U-ing  derived  fnjiu  the  colouring  of  the  plumage.  It  is,  in  ccnmiMm 
with  the  preceding  binl,  a  native  of  America,  and  resembles  it  closely  in  many  of  its 
habits  and  manner  r>f  feeding.  It  is  fond  of  soaring  at  a  very  great  elevation,  and  liill 
often  remain  stationary  in  a  single  spot,  hanging  as  it  were  self-poised  in  air,  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  euinmon  kestn.^1,  or  windhover  of  England  The  back  and  wings  of 
this  species  are  a  slate  or  leaden  blue,  and  the  head  and  remainder  of  the  plnmagB  of 
whitish-grey,  spotted  rather  singularly  with  bnjwn.  The  eye  is  bright  red.  Specimens  of 
this  bird  have  been  found  b<jth  in  North  and  South  America 

The  true  Falcons  are  know^l  by  their  strong,  thick,  and  curved  beak,  the  npper 
mandible  having  a  projecting  tooth  near  the  ciu:\'e,  which  fits  into  a  corresponding  socxet 
in  the  under  mandible.  The  talons  are  strongly  curved,  sharp  pointed,  and  are  either  flat 
or  grooved  in  their  under  sides.  These  birtls  were  formerly  divided,  by  authorities  in  the 
art  of  falconry,  into  noble  and  ignoble  hawks,  the  former  being  known  by  the  fbnna- 
tion  of  the  wings,  in  which  the  second  primary  feather  is  the  longest^  and  is  snppQfted 
nearly  to  its  tip  by  the  first  primary.  In  consequence  of  this  structure  the  ffi^ift  is 
extremely  quick  and  |>owerful,  s<3  as  to  adapt  the  bird  to  the  peculiar  purpoees  which  it 
was  desired  to  serve.  The  Falcons  all  obtain  their  prey  by  striking  it  while  on  the  wing ; 
and  with  such  terrible  force  is  the  attack  made,  that  a  Peregrine  Falcon  has  been  known 
to  strike  the  head  completely  fn>m  the  shoulders  of  its  quarry,  while  the  mere  force  of  its 
stroke,  without  the  use  of  its  claws,  is  sulticient  to  kill  a  pigeon  or  a  partridge^  and  send  it 
dead  to  the  ground- 
in  striking  their  prey  the  Falcons  make  no  use  of  the  beak,  reserving  that  weapon  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  slaughter  when  they  and  the  wounded  quany  are 
struggling  on  tlie  ground.  Should  a  small  bird  be  the  object  of  pursuit,  and  the  country 
be  open,  a  Falcon  will  sometimes  drive  full  against  the  object  of  his  pursuit  and  kill  it 
immediately  by  the  blow  from  its  keeled  breast  Generally,  however,  the  bird  strikes 
with  its  talons,  employing  chiefly  the  claw  of  the  hinder  foot,  on  which,  from  its  forma- 
tion, is  concentrated  the  whole  force  of  the  assailant  Sometimes  when  fljang  at  quails, 
pigeons,  or  partridges,  binls  which  generally  associate  together,  a  Falcon  will  flash  among 
them  with  its  lightning  swoop,  and  dash  one  after  another  to  the  ground  before  he 
descends  to  feed  upon  the  prrxluct  of  the  cliase.  Mr.  Thompson  saw  a  Peregrine  Falcon 
strike  no  less  than  five  partridges  out  of  a  single  covey.  The  mode  of  attack  differs  con- 
siderably in  each  sjx^cies,  and  will  lie  descril>ed  in  connexion  with  the  habits  of  the  birds 
themselves. 


GROUP    OF    FALCONS. 


Among  the  true  Falcons  the  Jebfalcx)N  is  the  most  conspicuous  on  account  of  the 
superior  dimensions  of  its  body  and  the  striking  power  of  its  wing. 

This  splendid  bird  is  a  native  of  Noithern  Europe,  being  mostly  found  in  Iceland  and 
Korway,  and  it  also  inhabits  pari»  of  both  Americas.  Some  naturalists  believe  that 
the  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  birds  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  diflerent  species,  but  others 
diink  that  any  differences  between  them  are  occasioned  by  age  and  sex.  It  is  said  that  of 
the  two  birds  the  Iceland  variety  is  the  more  powerful,  of  bolder  flight,  and  greater  age, 
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"The  whole  time  he  lived  with  me,  he  seemed  to  watch  every  movement  I  made, 
erecting  the  feathers  of  his  broad  head,  and  eyeing  me  with  savage  fierceness ;  considering 
me  no  doubt  as  the  greater  savage  of  the  two.  What  effect  education  might  have  had  on 
this  species  under  the  tutorship  of  some  of  the  old  European  professors  of  falconry,  I 
know  not ;  but  if  extent  of  wing  and  energy  of  character,  and  ease  and  rapidity  of  td^t, 
could  have  been  any  recommendation  to  royal  patronage,  this  species  possesses  all  tfaeae 
in  a  very  eminent  degree." 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  greatly  taken  with  these  birds,  and  he  on  sevoml 
occasions  opened  the  stomachs  of  those  which  he  had  shot,  in  order  to  discover  the  tooA 
on  which  they  had  been  sustained.  On  eveiy  occasion  he  found  nothing  but  the  legs, 
wings,  and  other  indigestible  portions  of  beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  other  large  insectB. 
He  suggests  that  its  lofty  flight  is  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  those  insects  which 
choose  the  highest  region  of  air  for  their  pleasure  trips,  and  not  merely  for  tiie  better 
convenience  of  seizing  prey  on  the  ground,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  more 
carnivorous  hawks. 

The  colours  with  which  this  bird  is  decorated  are,  though  simple  in  themselves, 
exceedingly  pleasing  in  their  general  effect.  The  head,  neck,  and  part  of  the  secondaries 
are  a  greyish-white,  and  the  wliole  of  the  lower  parts  are  wliitish-asL  The  back  and 
upper  portions  of  the  body  are  ashy-black,  and  the  pinions  are  deep  black,  as  is  its  deeply 
forked  tail.     Tlie  legs  are  scarlet,  and  the  claws,  bill,  and  cere  black. 

Closely  allied  to  tlio  Mississippi  Kite  is  the  Spotted-tailed  Hobby,  or  IJUJXpr 
ICTINIA,  both  names  being  derived  from  the  colouring  of  the  plumage.  It  is,  m  CGOniBOn 
with  the  preceding  bird,  a  native  of  America,  and  resembles  it  closely  in  many  <if  ite 
habits  and  manner  of  feeding.  It  is  fond  of  soaring  at  a  very  great  elevation,  wod  #111 
often  remain  stationary  in  a  single  spot,  hanging  as  it  were  self-poised  in  air,  much  afEv 
the  manner  of  the  common  kestrel,  or  windhover  of  England  The  back  and  wiqgB  of 
this  species  are  a  slate  or  leaden  blue,  and  the  head  and  remainder  of  the  plumage  of 
whitish-grey,  spotted  rather  singularly  with  brown.  The  eye  is  bright  red.  Specimens  of 
this  bird  have  been  found  both  in  North  and  South  America. 

The  true  Falcons  are  known  by  their  strong,  thick,  and  curved  beak,  the  tipper 
mandible  having  a  projecting  tooth  near  the  curve,  which  fits  into  a  corresponding  scK^irt 
in  the  imder  mandible.  The  talons  are  strongly  curved,  sharp  pointed,  and  are  either  flat 
or  grooved  in  their  under  sides.  These  birds  were  formerly  divided,  by  authorities  in  the 
art  of  falconry,  into  noble  and  ignoble  hawks,  the  former  being  known  by  the  fimna- 
tion  of  the  wings,  in  which  the  second  primary  feather  is  the  longest,  and  is  supported 
nearly  to  its  tip  by  the  first  primary.  In  consequence  of  this  structure  the  flight  is 
extremely  quick  and  powerful,  so  as  to  adapt  the  bird  to  the  peculiar  purposes  whidi  it 
was  desired  to  serve.  The  Falcons  all  obtain  their  prey  by  striking  it  while  on  the  wing ; 
and  with  such  terrible  force  is  the  attack  made,  that  a  Peregrine  Falcon  has  been  known 
to  strike  the  head  completely  from  the  shoulders  of  its  quarry,  while  the  mere  force  of  its 
stroke,  without  the  use  of  its  claws,  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  pigeon  or  a  partridge,  and  send  it 
dead  to  the  ground. 

In  striking  their  prey  the  Falcons  make  no  use  of  the  beak,  reserving  that  weapon  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  slaughter  when  they  and  the  wounded  quarry  are 
struggling  on  the  ground.  Should  a  small  bird  be  the  object  of  pursidt,  and  the  country 
be  open,  a  Falcon  will  sometimes  drive  full  against  the  object  of  his  pursuit  and  kill  it 
immediately  by  the  blow  from  its  keeled  breast  Generally,  however,  the  bird  strikes 
with  its  talons,  employing  chiefly  the  claw  of  the  hinder  foot,  on  which,  fix)m  its  forma- 
tion, is  concentrated  the  whole  force  of  the  assailant  Sometimes  when  flying  at  quails, 
pigeons,  or  partridges,  birds  which  generally  associate  together,  a  Falcon  wUl  flash  among 
them  with  its  lightning  swoop,  and  dash  one  after  another  to  the  ground  before  he 
descends  to  feed  upon  the  product  of  the  chase.  Mr.  Thompson  saw  a  Peregrine  Falcon 
strike  no  less  than  five  partridges  out  of  a  single  covey.  The  mode  of  attack  differs  con- 
siderably in  each  species,  and  will  be  described  in  connexion  with  the  habits  of  the  birds 
themselves. 


GROUP    OF    FALCONS. 


Among  the  true  Falcons  the  Jerpalcon  is  the  most  conspicuous  on  account  of  the 
superior  dimensions  of  its  body  and  the  striking  power  of  its  wing. 

This  splendid  bird  is  a  native  of  Northern  Europe,  being  mostly  found  in  Iceland  and 
Norway,  and  it  also  inhabits  parts  of  both  Americas.  Some  naturalists  believe  that 
the  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  birds  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  different  species,  but  others 
think  that  any  differences  between  them  are  occasioned  by  age  and  sex.  It  is  said  that  of 
the  two  birds  the  Iceland  variety  is  the  more  powerful,  of  bolder  flight,  and  greater  age, 
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and  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  falconry.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  having  evidently  flown  over  the  five  hundred 
miles  or  so  of  sea  that  divides  Scotland  from  Iceland ;  this  journey,  however,  is  no  diflficult 
task  for  the  Jerfalcon,  who  is  quite  capable  of  paying  a  morning  visit  to  these  islands  and 
returning  to  its  home  on  the  same  day.  In  1859  one  of  these  birds  was  shot  in 
Northumberland,  and  others  have  been  observed  in  the  more  southern  countiea  Towards 
the  south,  however,  it  has  seldom  if  ever  been  observ^ed. 

The  power  of  flight  possessed  by  this  bird  is  wonderfully  great,  and  has  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Mudie  in  his  history  of  the  British  Birds.  "  It  pays  occasional  visits  to 
the  northern  and  western  isles,  more  especially  to  those  places  of  them  that  aboimd  with 
rock  doves  ;  and  few  si^dits  can  be  finer  than  that  of  the  Jerfalcon  driving  throngli  a  flock 
of  them.  When  the  Jerfalcon  comes  within  sight  of  her  prey  she  bounds  upwards,  every 
stroke  of  the  w4ngs  producing  a  per^^endicular  leap,  as  if  she  were  climbing  those  giant 
stairs  with  which  nature  moulds  the  basaltic  rocks  ;  and  when  she  has  "got  the  sl^"  of 
her  prey  to  a  sufficient  height  for  gaining  the  necessary  impetus,  her  wings  shiver  for  a 
moment — she  works  herself  into  proper  command  and  poise,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
wings.  Then,  prone  she  dashes,  with  so  much  velocity  that  the  impression  of  her  path 
remains  in  the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  shooting  meteor  or  the  flashing 
lightning,  and  you  fancy  that  there  is  a  torrent  of  Falcon  rushing  for  fathoms  through 
the  air.  The  stroke  is  as  unerring  as  the  motion  is  fleet.  If  it  takes  efiect  on  the  body, 
the  bird  is  trussed  and  the  hunt  is  over  ;  but  if  a  wing  only  is  broken,  the  maimed 
bird  is  allowed  to  flutter  to  the  earth,  and  another  is  marked  out  for  the  collision  of  death. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  mountain  crow  comes  in  for  the  woimded  game,  but 
in  order  to  do  so  it  must  proceed  stealthily  along  the  ground,  for  woe  betide  it  if  it 
rises  on  the  wing  and  meets  tiie  glance  of  the  Falcon.  The  raven  himself  never  scoops  out 
another  eye  if  he  ris(\s  to  atteni}>t  that  one  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  the 
early  season  in  those  cold  noilhern  countries,  w^hen  the  lambs  are  young  and  the  flock 
weak,  and  the  crows  and  ravens  prowl  about  blinding  and  torturing,  the  Jerfalcon  may  be 
of  considerable  service  to  the  shepherd." 

When  at  liberty  in  its  native  laud,  it  seems  to  prefer  birds  to  any  other  kind  of  prey, 
and  will  resolutely  attack  birds  of  considerable  size,  such  as  the  heron  or  stork.  It 
will  also  chase  hares  and  rabbits,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  swift  game  is  so  eager, 
that  after  knocking  over  one  hare  it  will  leave  the  maimed  animal  struggUng  on  the 
ground  while  it  goes  off  in  chase  of  another.  Although  its  home  is  in  the  chiUy  wastes 
of  those  northern  regions,  the  bird  is  in  no  want  of  food,  finding  ample  supply  in 
the  sea  birds  which  swarm  around  the  tall  cliffs  that  jut  into  the  waves,  and  being 
able  from  its  great  powers  of  flight  to  range  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  search 
of  its  daily  food. 

On  account  of  the  singular  power,  swiftness,  and  courage  of  this  bird,  it  was  in  former 
days  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  could  only  be  purchased  at  a  most  extravagant 
price.  Not  only  must  it  be  taken  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life,  from  the  almost  in- 
accessible cliff's  on  which  it  builds  its  nest,  but  it  must  also  be  specially  brought  from 
Iceland  or  Norway,  and  trained  after  its  arrival  at  its  new  residence.  As  the  bird  is  a 
most  uiuruly  and  self-willed  creature,  its  instruction  was  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty, 
and  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  most  patient  of  skilful  teachers.  So  highly  indeed 
was  this  bird  valued,  that  after  the  hawking  season  w^as  over,  and  the  ordinary  hawks 
permitted  to  fly  at  liberty  according  to  custom,  the  Jerfalcon  was  retained  by  its  owner, 
and  kept  for  the  next  year.  The  training  of  tliis  bird  is  a  long  and  tedious  process,  and 
is  managed  after  the  follo\\ing  manner. 

It  is  allowed  that  all  hawks  are  fierce  and  untameable  in  proportion  to  the  latitude 
in  which  they  reside,  those  which  inhabit  the  northern  and  colder  parts  of  the  earth 
being  much  fiercer  and  less  tameable  than  those  of  more  southern  regions  ;  so  that  the 
course  of  training  through  which  a  Jerfalcon  is  forced  to  pass,  is  much  more  severe  than 
that  which  suffices  to  render  a  Peregrine  Falcon  subservient  to  its  teacher. 

The  first  object  which  the  trainer  bears  in  mind  is,  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  bird 
by  slow  degrees,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  injuring  itself  by  the  fierce  and  protracted 
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struggles  with  which  it  would  endeavour  to  resist  any  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  This  object  is  obtained  by  giving  the  bird  only  half  the  usual  allowance  of  food, 
and  by  steeping  the  meat  in  water  before  the  Falcon  is  permitted  to  touch  it.  A  leathern 
hood,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  blinding  the  eyes  and  keeping  the  beak  closed, 
is  placed  on  the  head,  and  never  removed  except  at  night,  so  that  the  bird  remains  in 
perpetual  darkness  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  1{  the  bird  attempts  to  bite  when  the 
hood  is  removed,  cold  water  is  splashed  in  its  face,  and  if  it  is  very  savage,  it  is  plunged 
entirely  under  water.  By  the  end  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  the  Falcon  becomes  used  to 
the  handling  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  will  permit  the  hood  to  be  removed  and 
replaced,  without  oflfering  any  resistance. 

The  next  part  of  the  instruction  is  to  teach  the  bird  to  pounce  upon  any  object  that 
may  be  pointed  out  by  the  instructor,  whether  it  be  a  heron  moving  in  the  air,  or  a  hare 
ronning  on  the  ground. 

The  skin  of  the  intended  prey  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  bird  is  invariably 
fed  while  standing  on  this  skin.  When  it  is  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  the  hare 
or  heron  skin  with  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  its  hunger,  the  skin,  if  it  be  that  of  a  hare, 
is  drawn  along  the  ground,  and  the  falcon  encouraged  to  pursue  it.  As  soon  as  the  bird 
pounces,  the  teacher  looses  his  hold  of  the  skin,  and  permits  his  pupil  to  feast  on  the  meat 
which  has  been  previously  attached  to  it.  Next  day  the  skin  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
several  yards  before  it  is  started,  and  the  distance  is  gradually  increased,  so  that  the 
bird  learns  to  search  in  every  direction  for  its  expected  prey,  as  soon  as  the  hood  is 
removed  from  its  eyes.  Lastly,  the  teacher  mounts  on  horseback,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  long  string,  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  skin,  he  darts  off  at  full 
gallop,  80  that  the  Falcon  is  forced  to  put  out  its  best  speed  before  it  can  overtake  the 
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horse  or  pounce  on  the  skin  as  it  flies  leaping  and  striking  along  the  ground.  On  the 
fii-st  two  or  three  days,  the  Falcon  is  almost  quite  breathless  when  it  has  overtaken  the 
horse,  and  sits  panting,  with  open  beak,  upon  the  skin  ;  but  in  a  week  or  so,  it  becomes 
much  stronger,  and  is  not  in  the  least  distressed  by  its  severe  chase. 

To  teach  the  bird  to  pounce  upon  herons,  buzzards,  kites,  or  other  winged  prey,  a 
stuffed  skin  is  employed  after  much  the  same  fashion  that  is  followed  with  the  hare  skin. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  dragged  along  the  ground,  the  skin  is  flung  into  the  air,  and 
the  bird  encouraged  to  pounce  upon  it  before  it  reaches  the  groimd.  In  all  cases  the 
attendants  keep  up  a  gi-eat  noise  and  shouting  as  soon  as  the  Falcon  begins  to  feed,  in 
order  to  accustom  the  bird  to  the  uproar  which  is  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  chase. 
Hoi-ses  and  dogs  are  then  brought  close  to  the  feeding  bird,  and  the  dogs  are  encouraged 
to  break  out  in  full  cry. 

When  the  bird  has  become  sufliciently  docile  to  recognise  its  keeper  and  to  know  his 
voice,  it  is  then  instnicted  to  come  to  his  hand  when  called  This  accomplishment  is  taught 
by  means  of  a  "  lure"  and  a  whistle.  The  lure  is  a  gaudy  apparatus  of  feathers  and  leather, 
on  which  is  placed  a  small  piece  of  some  special  dainty.  The  Falcon  is  encouraged  to  jump 
on  the  lure  and  devour  the  food,  the  whistle  being  blown  continually  while  the  bird  is 
eating.  Next  day  the  teacher  stands  at  a  few  yards*  distance  from  his  pupil,  blows  the 
whistle,  exhibits  the  lure,  and  permits  the  bird  to  make  its  little  feast  In  a  very  short 
time  the  sound  of  the  whistle  attracts  the  attention  of  the  Falcon,  which  immediately 
looks  around  for  the  lure  and  sets  upon  it  at  once.  When  the  huntsman  takes  the 
field,  the  lure  is  attached  to  a  leathern  strap,  and  slung  to  the  side  of  the  horse,  so  that 
whenever  a  flying  Falcon  is  to  be  recalled,  the  huntsman  whistles  sharply  in  order  to 
attract  the  bird's  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  swings  the  lure  round  his  head,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  visible  to  the  bird. 

This  process  of  training,  of  which  a  very  slight  and  rapid  sketch  has  been  given, 
occupies  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  whereas  that  of  the  peregrine,  goshawk,  or  merhn 
only  requires  some  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Even  when  the  whole  series  of  instructions 
has  been  completed,  its  ultimate  success  is  very  dubious,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
when  the  bird  finds  itself  wholly  at  liberty  for  the  first  time,  it  forgets  all  its  teaching, 
and,  heedless  of  lure  or  whistle,  flics  exultiugly  to  its  rocky  home. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  Jerfalcon  is  nearly  white,  being  purely  white  on  the  under 
surface  and  flecked  with  narrow  transverse  bars  of  greyish-brown  upon  the  upper  parts. 
The  sharp  claws  are  black,  the  beak  of  a  bluish  tint,  and  the  cere,  tarsus,  and  toes  yellow. 
When  young,  however,  the  bird  presents  a  very  different  aspect,  and  would  hardly  be 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  In  its  earlier  stages  of  life  it  is  almost 
wholly  of  a  greyish-brown  tint,  the  feathers  being  slightly  marked  with  a  little  white  upon 
their  edges.  As  the  bird  increases  ii^  age  the  white  edges  become  wider,  and  by  degrees 
the  entire  feather  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  The  name  Jerfalcon  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  **  Geyer-falcon,"  or  Vulture  Falcon. 

Less  powerful,  but  more  graceful  than  the  Jerfalcon,  the  Peregeinb  Falcon  has  ever 
held  the  first  place  among  the  hawks  that  are  trained  for  the  chase. 

The  temper  of  the  latter  bird  is  incomparably  more  docile  than  that  of  the  former,  the 
lessons  of  the  instructor  are  i*eceived  with  more  readiness,  occupy  far  less  time,  and  seem 
to  be  more  powerfully  impressed  upon  the  memory.  For  training  this  bird  the  process  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Jerfalcon,  but  the  system 
is  not  nearly  so  severe,  and  occupies  scarcely  one  fourth  of  the  time  that  is  needful  to 
render  the  fierce  and  fearless  Jerfalcon  subservient  to  the  dominion  of  man.  The  whole 
process  is  very  simple  in  its  theory,  being  based  on  the  principle  of  placing  the  biixi  in 
such  situations  that  it  is  absolutely  unable  to  disobey  the  orders  which  are  given  by  its 
trainer,  and  consequently  imagines  that  it  is  equally  bound  to  obey  every  order  which  he 
may  afterwards  give.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result  two  qualities  are  needful  in  the 
instructor,  namely,  patience  and  gentleness,  for  without  these  traits  of  character  no  man 
pan  hope  to  be  a  successful  teacher  ojf  hawks,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  being  whatever. 

When  thorouglily  tamed,  the  Peregrine  Falcon  displays  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
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attachment  to  its  owner,  and  even  while  flying  at  perfect  liberty  will  single  him  out  from 
a  large  company,  fly  volimtarily  towards  him,  and  perch  lovingly  on  his  hand  or  shoulder. 
Several  of  these  beautiful  birds  that  had  been  tamed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  were  so  tho- 
roughly domesticated  that  they  were  permitted  to  range  at  liberty,  and  were  generally 
accustomed  to  perch  on  a  tree  near  the  house.  One  of  these  Falcons  was  permitted  to 
seek  her  own  food  whenever  she  could  not  find  any  meat  ui)on  tlie  accustomed  spot,  and 
would  take  flights  of  several  miles  in  extent.  Yet  she  would  immediately  recognise  her 
master  if  he  were  out  shooting,  and  would  aid  liini  l)y  striking  down  the  grouse  as  they 
rose  before  his  dogs.  On  one  occasion  the  fearless  bird  met  with  an  accident  which  might 
have  proved  fatal,  but  was  ulti- 
mately ftfUnd  to  be  of  little  con- 
sequence. Unaware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Falcon,  her  master 
fired  at  a  grouse,  and  as  the  bird 
was  at  the  same  moment  making 
a  "stoop"  upon  the  bird,  one  of 
the  leaden  pellets  struck  the  Fal- 
con, and  inflicted  a  slight  wound. 

The  dash  and  fury  with  which 
this  hawk  makes  its  stoop  is  almost 
incredibla  In  a  little  coast  town 
in  Yorkshire,  a  part  of  a  green- 
house had  been  divided  off  by 
wire  so  as  to  form  an  aviary,  the 
roof  of  the  aviary  being  the  glass 
tiling  of  the  greenhouse.  In  this 
edifice  were  placed  a  number  of 
small  birds,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  Peregrine  Falcon 
that  was  passing  overhead.  Totally 
munindfiil  of  all  obstacles,  he  shot 
crashing  through  the  glass  without 
injuring  himself  in  the  least,  seized 
one  of  the  terrified  birds,  and 
carried  it  off  in  safety.  Several 
other  birds  were  found  dead,  ap- 
parently from  fright,  or  perhaps 
by  the  shock  of  the  hawk  and 
glass  which  came  flying  among 
their  number. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Pere- 
grine Falcon  takes  up  its  residence 
near  the  moors  it  is  a  very  mis- 
chievous neighbour,  slaughtering 
annually  great  numbers  of  grousa 
Although  very  fond  of  pigeons 
and  similar  game,  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  seems  to  have  sufficient 
sporting  spirit  to  prefer  the  grouse 
to  the  pigeon,  and  never  to  trouble 

itself  about  the  former  bird  as  long  as  it  has  a  chance  of  obtaining  one  of  the  latter. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Field  newspaper  speaks  very  strongly  on  this  subject,  in 
answer  to  those  who  wished  that  so  noble  a  bird  as  the  Peregiine  Falcon  should  be 
spared  by  the  proprietors  of  moors  and  other  preserves.  From  observations  which  have 
extended  over  a  long  series  of  years,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  single  nest  of 
Per^;iine  Falcons  mil  destroy  in  a  single  season  nearly  three  hundred  brace  of  grouse 
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alone.  Mr.  Thompson  relates  several  anecdotes  which  bear  strongly  upon  the  game- 
destroying  propensities  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon. 

"  Mr.  Sinclaire,  many  years  ago,  while  exercising  his  dogs  on  the  Belfast  mountains^ 
towards  the  end  of  July,  preparatory  to  grouse-shooting,  saw  them  point,  and  coming  up, 
startled  a  male  Peregrine  Falcon  off  a  grouse  {Tetrao  Scoticus)  just  killed  hy  him,  and  veiy 
near  the  same  place  came  upon  the  female  bird,  also  upon  a  grouse.  Although  my  friend 
lifted  both  the  dead  birds,  the  hawks  continued  flying  about,  and  on  the  remainder  of  the 
pack  which  lay  near  being  sprung,  either  three  or  four  more  grouse  were  struck  down  by 
them.  Thus,  two  and  a  half  or  three  brace  were  obtained  by  means  of  these  wild  birds, 
being  more  than  had  ever  been  procured  out  of  a  pack  of  grouse  by  my  friend's  trained 
falcons.  The  same  gentleman  has  frequently,  when  out  shooting,  obtained  a  single  grouse 
which  has  been  killed  by  wild  Peregrine  Falcons,  but,  except  in  the  above  instance,  never 
more  than  one. 

Another  friend,  walking  in  Devis  mountain,  near  Belfast,  on  the  first  of  September, 
1832,  saw  one  of  these  birds  pursue  a  couple  of  grouse  for  some  distance  without  success, 
and  subsequently  kill  a  snipe  high  in  the  air,  after  a  good  chase.  A  sportsman  states 
that  woodcocks  shot  by  him  in  the  south  of  Ireland  have  more  than  once  been  pounced 
upon  and  carried  off  by  wild  Peregrine  Falcons  before  they  reach  the  ground."  The  same 
writer  mentions  that  the  Peregrine  Falcons  would  often  follow  the  sportsmen  in  spite  of 
the  flash  and  report  of  their  guns,  and  would  boldly  carry  off  the  birds  that  were  struck 
by  the  shot.  The  eagles  which  inhabited  the  same  locality  were  much  less  courageous, 
and  used  to  fly  away  at  the  first  discharge. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon  appears  to  be  very  discriminating  in  its  tastes,  preferring  birds 
to  all  other  prey,  and  generally  choosing  those  very  species  which  mankind  has 
acknowledged  to  be  delicacies  for  the  table.  Grouse,  as  has  already  been  seen,  are  a 
favourite  quarry  of  the  Peregrine,  and  the  bird  is  also  very  fond  of  partridges,  snipes,  and 
woodcocks.  In  the  chase  of  the  last-mentioned  bird,  the  Peregrine  displays  the  greatest 
imaginable  command  of  wing,  for  it  will  follow  the  "  cock"  into  its  place  of  refuge  among 
the  branches,  and  in  many  cases  will  carry  it  off  without  even  touching  one  of  the  boughs 
among  which  the  woodcock  shoots  and  twists  with  such  singular  celerity. 

Sometimes,  however,  both  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued  have  suffered  severe  injuries 
from  their  too  heedless  flight,  a  misfortune  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  several 
instances.  In  one  case  the  woodcock  and  Falcon  shot  through  the  drooping  branches  of 
a  weeping-ash  tree,  and,  striking  against  the  stem,  both  fell  stunned  to  the  ground.  The 
woodcock  was  the  first  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  after  waiting  for  a  short  time,  scrambled 
to  the  bank  of  a  neighbouring  glen,  and  was  permitted  to  escape.  The  Falcon  was  longer 
in  reviving,  and  when  picked  up  was  bleeding  at  the  mouth  ;  she,  however,  shortly 
recovered  On  another  occasion  the  hawk  and  woodcock  came  against  a  large  stone,  the 
latter  being  disabled,  but  the  former  suffering  but  little  injury.  The  force  with  which 
the  terrified  bird  flies  from  its  pursuer  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
birds,  when  endeavouring  to  escape  from  a  Falcon,  struck  against  the  top  of  a  wall  with 
such  violence  as  to  split  its  breast  completely  open. 

The  same  author  relates  some  curious  incidents  relative  to  the  comparative  powers  of 
flight  of  the  Falcon  and  woodcock.  "  The  finest  flights  are  those  in  which  the  bird  *  climbs 
the  air.*  Once,  when  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons  were  present,  a  woodcock  sprung  near 
Andersson*s  town  in  the  Falls,  climbed  the  air,  and  the  hawk  swept  after  him  until  both 
got  out  of  sight  of  all  persons  present  except  one,  who  insisted  that  the  quarry  was 
captured :  it  soon  proved  so,  by  the  hawk's  coming  down  with  its  victim.  The  trial 
between  the  birds,  which  should  be  highest,  was  so  well  contested  from  the  moment  the 
woodcock  sprung  and  went  right  up,  that  the  issue  was  most  eagerly  looked  to  ;  numerous 
even  bets  depended  on  it.  Again,  at  the  head  of  Colin  Glen,  in  the  same  district,  a  wood- 
cock, pursued  by  one  of  the  hawks,  climbed  until  both  were  lost  to  view.  The  death  of  the 
woodcock  was,  however,  soon  announced  by  its  mpidly  falling  through  the  air,  until  soused 
in  the  deep  pool  of  the  rocky  river,  called,  from  the  peculiar  sound  its  waters  make,  the 
Rumbling  Bum.  It  was  observed  on  laying  hold  of  tJie  victim,  that  it  had  been  struck  in 
the  back  by  the  hawk,  but  not  laid  hold  of,  which  accounted  for  its  coming  down  singly." 
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The  Per^rine  will  chase  and  kill  many  of  the  coast  birds,  such  as  the  dunlin,  the  gull, 
nd  the  plover.  The  curlew  is  a  very  favourite  prey,  and  being  a  strong-winged  bird, 
ffords  great  sport.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  dunlin,  together  with  birds  of  similar 
abits,  fly  instinctively  to  the  sea,  lake,  or  river  when  attacked  by  the  Peregrine  Falcon, 
s  if  knowing  that  the  winged  hunter  is  very  unwilling  to  swoop  upon  any  object  that  is 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Tlie  Falcon  has  been  seen  to  drive  a  dunlin 
'epeaXedly  into  the  sea  before  it  could  intercept  the  poor  bird  between  the  dry  land  and  its 
rateiy  refuge.  It  will  also  strike  at  the  grey  crows,  or  at  herons,  but  unless  especially 
rained  to  the  pursuit,  will  not  trouble  itself  further  about  them. 

Mr.  Thompson  gives  us  the  following  spirited  description  of  a  curlew  chase,  which  is 
'aluable  as  exhibiting  the  capacities  of  both  curlew  and  Falcon. 

"  My  friend  and  liis  companions  were  fishing  in  I^ch  Ilutliven,  when  a  flock  of  these 
rirds  (curlews)  appeared.  Immediately  afterwards  a  tercel  (or  male  Perof^Tiue)  came  in  sight, 
rearing  down  upon  them  so  suddenly  as  to  be  hardly  seen  until  he  had  singled  out  and 
wept  one  of  them  from  a  height  of  about  fifty  yards  into  the  lake.  Here  he  pounced  at  it, 
lut  without  striking,  although  it  did  not  go  Ixilow  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  the  tercel's 
lying  a  little  way  off  to  take  one  of  his  bold  circles  wln^n  the  c|uany  is  put  down,  or  at 
MSiy,  the  curlew  rose  to  follow  the  flock,  and  had  got  away  about  a  hundred  yards  when 
he  tercel  again  bore  down  upon  it.  Ilefuge  was  a  second  time  taken  upon  the  lake.  This 
fas  repeated  not  less  than  ten  times.  The  speed  of  the  tercel's  flight  was  considered  to 
e  twice  that  of  the  curlew's,  as  when  circling  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  he  never  gave 
is  desired  victim  leave  to  get  more  than  about  half  that  distance  ahead,  until  he  had  it 
own  again. 

The  curlew,  although  apparently  more  fatigued  and  worn  out  eveiy  time  it  was  put 
own,  was  the  last  time  hardly  able  to  rise  from  the  lake,  and  escaj)ed  in  consequence  of 
he  flock  from  which  it  came,  or  a  similar  number  of  birds,  appearing  in  sight,  when  its 
ersecutor  betook  himself  after  them.  He  very  soon  had  one  of  this  flock  also  in  the 
rater,  and  enacted  just  the  same  part  towards  it  as  he  had  done  towards  the  other. 
t  was  put  down  to  the  lake  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  along  a  great  extent  of  its  surface, 
mce  between  the  boats  of  the  fishing  party,  not  more  than  al)out  fifty  yards  distant  from 
ach  other.  The  hawk  and  the  curlew  were  both  several  times  within  about  twenty  yards 
•f  the  boats,  and  once  indeed  the  latter,  closely  pursued,  took  the  water  just  before  the 
K)w  of  one  of  them.  Eventually  the  tercel  left  ofl"  the  chase,  though,  as  in  the  former 
Qstance,  the  curlew  was  nearly  worn  out.  The  poor  bird,  now  seeing  two  of  his  species 
ome  in  sight,  joined  them,  and  they  all  went  off  swiftly  in  company."  An  experienced 
alconer  who  witnessed  the  scene,  remarked  that  the  swoops  made  by  the  wild  Falcon 
rere  bolder,  and  its  flight  stronger  than  he  had  seen  in  any  trained  bird. 

The  full  speed  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  has  been  computed  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ailes  per  hour,  and  a  single  chase  will  often  occupy  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Its 
K)wer  of  wing  is  not  only  useful  in  enabling  it  to  wage  successful  pursuit  of  swift-winged 
irds,  but  in  giving  it  sufficient  buoyancy  to  carry  off  the  prey  which  it  has  secured.  So 
trong  is  the  Peregrine's  wing  that  it  has  often  been  observed  to  bear  in  its  talons  a  bird 
irger  than  itself,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  nest  without  difiiculty.  Even  a  guillemot  has 
een  struck  and  carried  off  by  the  Peregrine. 

To  give  a  full  account  of  the  sport  of  falconry  would  demand  a  separate  work,  for 
veto  the  technical  terms  of  that  art  would  require  a  glossary  of  many  pages.  It  must 
uflice  to  say  that  the  hawks  were  especially  trained  to  fly  at  herons,  and  their  mode  of 
iking  their  prey  was  by  mounting  perpendicularly  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  vantage  point 
bove  the  game,  from  which  they  might  swoop  down  with  lightning-like  force,  and  strike 
he  quarry  to  the  ground.  For  this  sport  the  female  birds  were  always  preferred,  as  they 
re  not  only  larger  and  more  powerful  than  their  mates,  but  are  also  possessed  of  more 
erseverance  and  daring  courage.  Technically,  the  adult  males  are  termed  tercels, 
tercels,  or  tarsels,  the  females  only  being  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Falcon.  The 
ifference  between  the  dimensions  of  the  two  sexes  is  very  strongly  marked,  the  male 
«ing  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  while  the  female  measures  eighteen  inches. 

"[DieTe  are  various  methods  of  taking  these  birds  for  the  purpose  of  the  chase,  some 
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falconers  preferring  to  remove  them  from  the  nest  before  they  are  fully  fledged,  and  othere 
caring  little  for  their  Falcons  imless  they  are  caught  while  in  the  vigour  of  full  aga  The 
training  which  is  bestowed  on  the  latter  birds  is  necessarily  much  longer  than  that  which 
is  needful  for  treating  the  young,  but  as  the  birds  are  stronger  and  fiercer  in  character, 
they  are  well  suited  for  taking  the  larger  game,  such  as  herons  and  hares.  To  take  the 
young  Peregi-ine  from  the  nest  is  a  difficult  business,  and  one  which  needs  the  possession 
of  a  strong  ai-m  and  a  cool  head,  for  the  nests  are  always  built  on  a  shelf  of  some 
precipitous  rock,  and  the  person  who  desires  to  take  the  young  has  the  choice  <rf 
climbing  from  below  or  of  being  lowered  from  above  by  means  of  ropes.  On  account 
of  these  rock-lo\ang  propensities,  the  bird  is  known  in  some  parts  of  England  as  the  Cliff 
Hawk. 

WTien  captured  at  adult  age,  it  is  generally  enticed  into  the  toils  by  means  either  of 
a  decoy  of  its  own  species,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  great  brown  owl,  wliich  is  trained  to  flutter 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Falcon  All  the  hawk  tribe  seem  to 
be  animated  w^th  a  deadly  hate  of  the  night-flying  rapacious  birds,  and  never  can  see  an 
unfortunate  owl  without  longing  to  attack  it.  No  sooner,  therefore,  does  the  Falcon  see 
the  owl,  than  it  darts  fiercely  at  its  intended  victim,  and  is  captured  between  the  meshes 
of  the  net  w^hich  is  cunningly  set  for  the  purpose.  There  is  another  most  ingenious  mode 
of  taking  this  Falcon  by  the  aid  of  the  great  grey  shrike ;  but  as  an  account  of  that  mode 
of  Falcon-catching  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  the  shrike,  it  will  only  be  casuallf 
mentioned  in  the  present  page.  One  of  these  birds  was  caught  in  a  very  cmious  manner. 
A  gentleman  heard  a  number  of  jays  making  a  very  great  chattering,  as  if  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and  on  going  to  the  spot,  he  found  that  a  Peregrine  Falcon 
had  pounced  upon  a  crow,  and  had  contrived  to  entangle  itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
could  neither  loosen  its  grasp  of  its  victim -nor  carry  it  away. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  generally  two  or  three  in  number,  although  a  fourth  is  some- 
times known  to  be  laid  in  the  same  nest.  The  fourth  egg  is,  however,  generally  addled, 
but  the  mother  Falcon  does  not  fling  it  out  of  her  cradle,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
birds.  The  colour  of  the  egg  is  a  very  pale  reddish  brown,  usually  mottled  with  a  darker 
tint.  The  young  are  most  voracious  creatures,  and  are  kept  very  constantly  supplied  with 
food  by  the  exertions  of  their  parents.  A  very  curious  instance  of  sagacity  in  this  bird 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Sinclair.  When  a  faimer  was  being  lowered  by  a  rope  towards  the 
nest,  both  parents  flew  from  the  spot,  the  female  hovering  close  to  her  young,  and  the 
male  circling  high  in  the  air  with  the  prey  in  his  moutL  Not  desiring  to  come  down  to 
the  nest,  the  male  bird  dropped  from  Ids  beak  the  morsel  of  food,  which  was  then  caught 
by  the  female  as  it  fell  through  the  air,  and  conveyed  to  her  young. 

Even  in  captivity,  the  greatest  regularity  of  feeding  is  needful,  for  if  the  supply  of 
food  be  not  given  vnth  the  utmost  punctuality,  the  bird  never  attains  its  proper 
development  of  colour  or  size,  the  primaries  of  the  wing  and  the  quill  feathers  of  the 
tail  being  marked  with  light  bands,  and  the  wings  being  at  least  an  inch  shorter  than 
their  proper  lengtL  Such  birds  are  termed  "  tainted,"  and  are  comparatively  useless  in 
falconry,  because  their  wings  are  too  short  to  permit  the  full  power  of  flight,  and  their 
quills  are  apt  to  be  soft  and  weak  in  the  shaft. 

The  term  Peregiine  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  signifies  a  pilgrim.  This  title  has  been 
given  to  it  because  it  is  in  the  habit  of  making  very  long  journeys,  and  is  consequently 
found  spread  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country.  In  its  adult  state,  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
is  very  elegantly  coloured.  The  top  of  the  head,  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  primaries 
and  a  stripe  beneath  the  eye,  are  of  a  deep  black-brown ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
ashy  brown,  the  latter  tint  becoming  fainter  in  each  successive  moult,  and  being  always 
marked  with  a  series  of  dark  bars  upon  its  back,  tail,  and  wing  coverts :  the  breast  is 
white,  deepening  into  a  chestnut  hue,  and  being  barred  transversely  with  reddish-brown 
upon  the  breast,  and  marked  on  the  front  of  the  throat  with  longitudinal  dashes  of 
very  dark  browTi.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  under  plumage  is  greyish-white,  profusely 
barred  with  dark-brown.  WTien  young  the  plumage  is  altogether  of  a  more  ruddy  hue, 
and  the  birds  are  termed,  in  the  language  of  fdconry,  Eed  tercels,  or  Bed  Falcons, 
according  to  their  sex. 
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he  true  Lankeb  {Falco  Lanarxus)  is  a  native  of  Northern  Europe,  and  is  not  known 
visitor  of  the  British  shores.  It  is  a  rather  large  bird,  considerably  exceeding  the 
jrine  Falcon  in  its  dimensions,  and  being  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Jerfalcon  itself. 
bird  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  the  purpose  of  falconiy,  and  was  specially 
ed  to  fly  at  the  kite,  a  bird  which  is  too  strong  to  aflord  the  ordinary  Peregrine 
m  any  possible  hope  of  success.  Tlie  male  of  this  species  is  considerably  smaller 
his  mate,  and  is  therefore  called  a  Lanneret.  The  English  bird,  to  which  the  title 
aimer  has  often  been  wrongly  applied,  is  nothing  more  than  the  young  female 
frine  Falcon. 

"he  small  but  exquisitely 
3d  Hobby  is  found  spread 
the  greater  part  of  the  old 
I,  specimens  having  been 
I  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in 
''  portions  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
nope,  which  seems  to  be  its 

residence  It  was  formerly 
common  in  England,  but  is 
by  year  less  seldom  seen  in 
dand,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
edaceous  relations.  From  all 
uta,  it  seems  to  be  rather  a 

bird,  being  partially  influ- 
[  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
;he  quantity  of  food  which 
ible  to  procure 
his  bird  appears  to  favour 
d  and  well-wooded  lands 
r  than  the  sea-shore  or  the 
n  rocks  ;  thus  presenting  a 
g  contrast  to  the  Peregrine 
>iL  We  may  find  an  obvious 
n  for  this  preference  in  the 
hat  a  considerable  proportion 
s  food  is  composed  of  the 
r  insects,  especially  of  the 
)died  beetles,  which  it  seizes 
e  wing.  Chaffers  of  various 
J  are  a  favourite  prey  with 
lobby,  and  in  several  cases 
fcomachs  of  Hobbies  that  had 

shot  were  found  to  contain 
ng  but  the  shelly  portions  of 
arger  dung-chaffer  {geotrupea 
n-arxus).  As  therefore  the 
ion  cock-chaffer  is  a  leaf- 
g  insect  and  frequents  forest 
I  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
K)d,  the  Hobby  will  constantly  be  found  in  the  same  locality  for  the  object  of 
ng  on  the  cock-chaffer.  And  as  the  dung-chaffer  swarms  wherever  cattle  are  most 
dantly  nourished,  the  Hobby  is  attracted  to  the  same  spot  for  the  sake  of  the 
ifiil  supply  of  food  which  it  cap  obtain. 

arks,  finches,  and  various  small  birds,  fall  victims  to  the  swift  wings  and  sharp  claws 
3  Hobby;  but  its  predilections  for  insect-himting  are  so  great,  that  even  when  trained 
16  purpose  of  falconry  and  flown  at  small  birds,  it  is  too  apt  to  neglect  the  quarry  to 
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which  its  attention  was  directed,  and  to  turn  aside  after  a  passing  beetle  or  grasshopper. 
Although  it  is  by  no  means  a  powerful  bird,  and  seldom  of  its  own  free  will  attacks  any 
prey  larger  than  a  lark,  it  has  been  successfully  trained  to  fly  at  pigeons,  and  has  even  been 
known  to  strike  down  so  comparatively  large  a  quarry  as  the  partridge.  When  in  a  state 
of  domestication,  its  food  should  consist  chiefly  of  the  smaller  birds,  and  it  may  also  be  fed 
upon  beef  cut  into  small  pieces  and  very  fresh.  Its  temper  is  so  gentle,  and  its  disposition 
so  mild  and  docile,  that  it  is  easily  tamed  and  taught  to  obey  the  instructions  of  its 
owner.  It  is  also  very  hardy  in  constitution,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
those  who  wish  to  possess  a  trained  hawk,  but  do  not  care  for  flying  it  at  the  larger  game. 

The  nest  of  the  Hobby  is  almost  invariably  built  among  the  branches  of  a  lofty  tree, 
and  is  never  placed  upon  a  rocky  ledge  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
eggs  are  from  two  to  five  in  number,  thc^se  being  the  usual  orange,  and  some  of  a  greyish- 
white  tint,  irregularly  speckled  over  their  whole  surface  with  spots  of  reddish-brown. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  Hobby  is  of  a  greyish-black  upon  the  back  and  upper 
portions,  the  tint  softenin<(  into  a  blue-grey  as  the  bird  increases  in  years.  Each  feather 
is  slightly  edged  with  yellowish  white,  and  the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  black- 
brown,  edged  with  greyish-white.  The  tail  is  gi-ey-black,  barred  on  its  upper  surface 
with  the  lighter  hue  in  all  the  feathers  except  the  two  central  rectrices.  The  lower 
surface  of  the  tail  is  barred  with  black  and  greyish-white.  The  chin  of  the  male  is  pure 
white,  that  of  the  female  l)eing  of  a  duller  tint,  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  yeUowish- 
white  marked  with  longitudinal  splashes  of  dark  brown.  The  cere  is  greenish-yellow,  the 
claws  black,  and  the  beak  a  sTaty-brown  colour,  deepening  into  black  at  the  tip.  In  the 
young  bird  the  upper  surface  is  nmch  darker  than  in  the  adult,  or  the  feathers  are  nearly 
black  in  the  centre,  and  are  edged  with  reddish-brown.  The  general  form  of  the  body  is 
elegant  and  slender,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  project  beyond  the  tail,  so  that  when  the 
bird  is  hovering  in  the  air,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  common  swallow  or  swift. 

Although  of  the  smallest  of  the  British  Falconidae,  being  only  from  ten  to  thirteen 
inches  in  length,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  individual,  the  Merlin  is  one  of  the  most 
dashing  and  brilliant  of  all  the  hawks  which  frequent  our  island. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  is  almost  invaluable  to  the  young  falconer,  as  it  is  so  docile 
in  disposition,  and  so  remarkably  intelligent  in  character,  that  it  repays  his  instructions 
much  sooner  than  any  of  the  more  showy,  but  less  teachable  Falcons.  Every  movement 
of  this  admirable  little  hawk  is  full  of  life  and  vivacity ;  its  head  turns  sharply  from  side 
to  side  as  it  sits  on  its  master's  hand,  its  eyes  almost  flame  with  fiery  eagerness,  and  it  ever 
and  anon  gives  vent  to  its  impatience  by  a  volley  of  ear-piercing  shrieks.  There  is, 
however,  a  singular  capriciousness  in  the  character  of  the  Merlin,  for  it  seems  to  be  so 
sensitive  to  certain  influences  which  are  quite  imperceptible  to  human  organization,  that 
the  same  individual  which  on  one  day  or  at  one  hour  is  full  of  fierce  energy,  chasing 
large  and  powerful  birds  of  its  own  accord,  following  the  erratic  course  of  the  snipe  with 
a  wing  as  agile  and  far  more  enduring  than  its  own,  or  shooting  suddenly  through  the 
tangled  branches  of  the  underwood  in  pursuit  of  some  prey  that  is  fleeing  to  the  leafy 
abode  for  refuge,  will  at  another  time  become  listless  and  inanimate,  and  even  if  it  be 
induced  to  fly  at  its  quany,  will  turn  suddenly  away  as  if  alarmed,  and  return  languidly 
to  its  perch. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  Merlin  is  one  of  the  very  best  little  hawks 
that  ever  was  put  into  training,  for  it  can  he  taught  to  fly  at  anything  that  is  indicated, 
and  seems  to  care  nothing  for  disparity  of  size.  As  a  general  rule,  the  smaller  hawks  are 
unable  to  fly  systematically  at  any  prey  larger  than  a  lark  or  a  thrush,  but  the  Merlin  has 
no  scruples  on  the  point  of  size,  and  will  freely  dash  at  a  snipe,  a  partridge,  or  a  grouse,  at 
the  desire  of  its  owner.  One  of  these  birds  has  been  known  to  make  voluntary  chase  of 
a  magpie,  and  to  follow  it  up  with  the  greatest  perseverance.  The  great  point  in  the 
instruction  of  this  bird  seems  to  be  that  the  teacher  must  never  permit  his  charge  to 
feed  upon  any  bird  smaller  than  a  snipe  or  partridge,  nor,  if  possible,  must  he  allow 
it  to  see  a  sparrow,  or  even  a  thrusL 

Before  the  young  bird  is  able  to  tear  to  pieces  its  winged  prey,  it  should  always 
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be  accustomed  to  have  its  food  placed  upon  the  stufTed  skin  of  a  partridge,  and  when 

it  hiis  attained  sufficient  strenfrth,  the  brt^ast  of  a  real  pai-tridge  should  l>e  cut  open,  and  a 

small  portion  of  its  ordinarv  food  plac^nl  within  the  apertuns  so  as  to  encourage  the  bird 

to  tear  away  the  flesh  in  oider  to  satiate  its  hunger.     The  next  st(^p    is  to  substitute 

an  entire  partridge  for  the  ordinarv  diet,  and  by  degrees  to  teach  it  to  pounce  upon 

the  dead  bird  as  it  is  flung  to  a  daily  increa.^ing  distance.     It  is  a  good  pigeon-hunter, 

and  if  the  owner  choose  to  train  it  for  the  smaller  game,  it  is  unrivalled  iis  a  chaser  of 

thrushes,  larks,  an<l  similar  birds, 

owing    to    the    pertinacity    with 

wliicli  it  carries  on  the  pursuit,  and 

the  resolutely  agile  nianncT  with  :  .;- 

which  it  will  thread  the  mazes  of 

branch  and  leaf  in  chase  of  a  bird 

which    seeks   for    refuge    in   the 

covert 

Even  on  the  wing,  the  iferlin 

may   be   known   by  its   peculiar 

flight.    Sometimes  it  may  be  seen 

skimming   over  the  ground  at  a 

swift  pace,  but  at  no  givat  eleva- 
tion, at  another  it  will  urge  its 

spiral  course  upwards  in  pursuit 

of  some   prey  which   has   taken 

to  "  climbing   the   air,"  while  at 

another  time  it  may  be  observed 

following  the  course  of  some  prey 

with  such  singular  exactness  that 

the   two   birds   seem   to   be  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit ;  and  the 

turn  is  hardly  commenced  by  the 

fugitive  before  it  is  taken  up  by 

the  pursuer.     In  striking  its  prey 

the    ilerlin    is    possessed    of    a 

wonderful  skill,  the  quarry  falling 

down   almost    as    soon   as   it  is 

touched.     It  seems  that  tlie  bird 

is  able  to  strike  a  vital  part  with 

an  almost  imperceptible  touch  of 

its  claw  or  beak. 

The  Merlin  frequently  breeds 

in  England,  and  makes  its  nest 

on  the  ground,  generally  choosing 

for  that  purpose  some  spot  where 

large  stones  are  tolerably  plenti- 
ful, and  may  serve  as  a  protection 

to  the  nest,  as  well  as  for  a  perch 

on   which   the  Merlin,   like  the 

harrier,  loves  to  sit  and  survey  the  prospect.     From  this  habit  of  perching  on  pieces 

of  stone  it  has  derived  the  name  of  Stone  Falcon,  a  title  which  has  been  applied  to  this 

bird  in  Germany  and  France  as  well  as  in  England.     Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  nest 

is  made  on  some  rocky  shelf  on  a  precipice.     The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 

light  reddish-brown  hue,  covered  with  mottlings  and  splashes  of  a  deeper  tint. 

The  colour  of  the  Merlin  is  very  pleasing,  but  not  verj^  easy  to  describe,  as  it  is  not 

so  conspicuous  as  in  many  of  the  hawks,  and  moreover  is  rather  different  in  the  two  sexes. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  a  slaty  grey,  marked  with  dark  streaks  nmning  along  the  line 

of  the  head ;  the  beak  and  upper  portions  of  the  body  are  of  a  similar  slaty  grey,  but 
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without  the  dark  lines.  The  shafts  of  each  feather  are,  however,  of  a  dark  brown,  and 
give  a  very  rich  and  peculiar  colouring  to  those  portions  of  the  plumage.  The  pinions  aw 
black,  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  is  nearly  grey,  with  the  exception  of  three  faint  daik 
bands,  the  last  being  the  broadest,  and  the  tip  white.  The  chin  and  throat  are  white,  and 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  reddish  fawn,  thickly  marked  with  patches  of  a  dadca 
colour,  and  streaks  of  deep  brown.  The  cere,  legs,  and  toes  are  yellow,  the  claws  black, 
and  the  beak  a  slaty  grey,  deepening  towards  the  point,  and  slightly  marked  wifli 
longitudinal  dark  lines.  Eound  the  neck  runs  a  band  of  pale  reddish-bix)wii,  which  also 
extends  to  the  cheeks,  and  there  forms  a  patch  on  each  side. 

This  description  belongs  to  the  male  bird,  the  colouring  of  the  female  being  of  a  rather 
different  nature.  The  beautiful  blue-grey  which  tints  the  upper  parts  of  the  male  bird 
is  in  the  female  of  a  dark  reddisli-brown,  marked  with  slender  longitudinal  streaks  coveied 
by  the  black-broAVTi  shafts  of  each  feather.  The  secondaries  and  the  ^\ing-cove^ts  are  of  the 
same  hue  as  the  back.  The  tail  is  brown,  varied  with  five  narrow  streaks  of  dark  biown, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  a  veiy  pale  brown,  marked  with  longitudinal  dashes (^ 
a  darker  hue.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  nearly  alike  for  the  first  year,  after  which  time 
the  males  assume  their  peculiar  colouring,  and  the  females  retain  the  same  tints. 

The  genus  Ilypotriorchis  is  ratlier  rich  in  interesting  birds,  among  which  may  be 
noticed  the  Pigeon  Hawk  of  America  and  the  Chicquera  Falcon  of  India. 

The  former  of  these  birds  is  found  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  parts  of  the  Weal 
Indies,  a  specimen  from  Jamaica  being  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Generally, 
however,  it  is  found  in  Southern  America,  where  it  is  rather  plentiful,  and  may  be  seen 
hunting  for  its  prey  in  the  proper  localities.  It  is  a  spirited  and  swift-winged  bird, 
although  not  a  veiy  large  one,  measuring  barely  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  not  quite 
two  feet  in  the  expanse  of  wing.  A  rather  remarkable  peculiarity  in  its  plumage  is 
found  in  the  feathery  covering  of  the  legs,  which  is  singularly  long,  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet. 

The  usual  prey  of  the  Pigeon  Hawk  consists  of  mice,  small  birds,  reptiles,  and  vaiions 
insects,  and  it  has  a  remarkably  sharp  eye  for  any  unfortunate  half-fledged  bird  that  may 
have  strayed  from  its  nest,  or  crippled  itself  in  its  first  endeavours  to  fly.  It  is  a  teirible 
foe  to  the  reed  birds,  grackles,  and  other  similar  members  of  the  winged  race ;  hoveling 
continually  about  the  crowded  flocks,  and  picking  off  the  stragglers  or  the  weakly  at 
leisure.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Hawk  seems  to  lose  patience,  and  dashing  suddenly 
into  the  flock,  will  bear  away  an  unfortunate  bird  from  the  midst  of  its  companions.  B 
has  derived  the  name  of  Pigeon  Hawk,  because  it  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  numeronB 
birds  of  prey  that  hover  around  the  myriad  armies  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon,  as  they  make 
their  wonderful  migrations  which  have  rendered  them  so  famous. 

Further  information  concerning  this  bird  may  be  obtained  from  the  pages  of  Wilson 
and  Audubon. 

The  last  member  of  this  genus  which  can  be  separately  noticed  in  the  present  work  iB 
the  CmcQUERA  Falcon  of  India.  This  bird  is  often  trained  by  the  native  sportsmen,  and 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  chasing  the  bustard  and  similar  game.  It  is  not  good  at  an 
aerial  flight,  and  therefore  is  not  used  against  soaring  game ;  but  when  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  nmnmg  birds,  its  peculiar  low,  skimming  flight  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  In  order  to  keep  the  bustard  from  taking  to  wing,  a  Hawk  of  another  species 
is  trained  to  fly  above  the  quarry  and  beat  it  down  whenever  it  endeavours  to  raise  itself 
into  the  air  and  escape  by  flight. 

This  fine  bird,  which  is  called  the  Brown  Hawk,  or  Ceeam-bellied  Falcon,  by 
civilized  men,  and  the  Beeigoea  by  the  natives,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land 
and  New  South  Wales. 

It  is  a  rather  sluggish  and  slow-moving  bird,  easily  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and 
then  settling  down  upon  some  neighbouring  tree  until  the  calls  of  hunger  urge  it  to  fresh 
exertions.     The  principal  food  of  the  Brown  Hawk  consists  of  insects,  although  it  will 
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also  eat  carrion,  and  kills  mice,  small  birds,  lizards,  and  other  creatures.  The  land- 
holding  colonists  think  it  to  be  a  great  pest,  because  it  sonietiuies  picks  up  a  young 
cbicken  or  two ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  ^Ir.  (touUI  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  farmer's 
best  friends,  on  account  of  its  seiTices  in  destroying  the  insect  liosts  with  which  Australia 
is  overrun.  Although  it  is  not  a  gregarious  bird,  living  <»uly  in  ])airs,  it  may  be  seen 
assembled  in  flocks  of  a  hundred  or  nmn.*,  congregated  over  tlie  l()ealiti(\s  where  the 
destructive  caterpillars  most  abound.  So  plentiful  is  tliis  bird,  and  so  sluggish  is  it;3 
character,  that  they  may  be  set^i 
seated  in  the  tall  eucalypti,  thirty 
or  forty  occupying  a  single  trei*, 
and  all  so  ill-disposed  to  move 
that  any  number  of  them  may 
be  klLed  "without  difficulty. 

The  structure  of  this  bird  aj)- 
proaches  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  the  kestrel,  and  its  character 
is  not  at  all  dissimilar.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  bold  or  dashing 
bird,  and  in  pursuing  its  prey 
either  sweeps  suddenly  upon  it 
from  the  lofty  regions  where  it 
18  soaring,  or  snaps  up  a  bird, 
leptile,  or  an  insect,  as  it  courses 
over  the  ground  after  the  manner 
)f  the  harrier. 

The  nest  of  the  Cream-lxillied 
falcon  is  placed  upon  the  loftiest 
tranches  of  the  eucalypti,  or  gum- 
arees  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
ind  to  a  spectator  on  the  ground 
!>ears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
>f  the  common  crow,  being  built 
in  a  similar  manner  with  sticks 
md  twigs.  The  lining  of  the  nest 
is  made  of  leaves,  stringy  bark  and 
umilar  substances,  and  the  eggs 
Btre  from  two  to  three  in  number. 
Their  colour  is  a  yellowish-white, 
covered  irregularly  over  their 
whole  surface  with  reddish-brown 
spots  and  blotches,  very  irregularly 
sown,  and  very  variable  in  their 
depth,  number,  and  arrangement. 
The  breeding  season  is  from  the 
end  of  September  to  the  beginning 
of  December. 

In  its  colour  the  bird  varies 
greatly,  according  to  its  age,  the 
creamy  white  of  the  under  por- 
tions being  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  the  brown  portions  of  the  plumage  more  inclining 
to  black  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult  bird  The  general  colour  of  the  adult 
bird  is  rusty-brown  above  and  creamy-white  below,  the  darker  feathers  being  marked 
with  a  fine  black  line  down  their  centre.  The  tail  is  barred  with  reddish-chesnut,  and 
there  is  a  very  conspicuous  black  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  throat,  which  commences  at 
the  comer  of  the  mouth  and  passes  down  each  cheek.  The  feet  and  bill  are  lead  colour, 
the  tip  of  the  beak  passing  into  black.     The  eyes  are  very  dark  brown. 
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The  common  Kestrel  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  British  Hawks,  being  seen 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  where  a  mouse,  a  lizard,  or  a  beetle  may  be  found. 

It  may  be  easily  distinguished  while  on  the  wing  from  any  other  hawk,  by  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  it  remains  poised  in  air  in  a  single  spot,  its  head  invariably  pointing 
towards  the  wind,  its  tail  spread,  and  its  wings  widely  extended,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  toy 
kite  raised  in  the  air  by  aitificial  means,  and  pi^eserved  in  the  same  spot  by  the  trammeb 
of  a  string.  While  hanging  thus  strangely  suspended  in  the  air,  its  head  is  bent  down- 
wards, and  its  keen  eyes  glance  restlessly  in  every  direction,  watching  every  blade  of  graa 
beneath  its  ken,  and  shooting  down  with  unerring  certainty  of  aim  upon  any  unhappy 
field-mouse  that  may  be  foolish  enough  to  poke  his  red  face  out  of  his  hole  while  tKe 
Kestrel  is  on  the  watch.  The  marvellous  powers  of  the  Kestrel's  eye  may  be  easily 
imagined  by  any  one  who  has  any  experience  of  the  field-mouse  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  seeing  the  little  creature  while  it  is  creeping  among  the  grass  straw^s.  Its  rad(fy 
coat  blends  so  well  with  the  mould,  and  the  grass  blades  bend  so  slightly  under  titt 
pressure  of  its  soft  fur,  that  an  unpractised  eye  would  fail  to  detect  the  mouse  even  if  itB 
precise  locality  were  pointed  out. 

The  number  of  field-mice  consumed  by  this  hawk  is  very  great,  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  open  the  stomach  of  a  Kestrel  without  finding  the  remains  of  one  or  more  rf 
th«»se  destructive  little  animals.  On  account  of  its  mouse-eating  propensities,  the  Kestrel 
is  a  most  useful  bird  to  the  farmer,  who  in  his  ignorance  confounds  all  hawks  together,  and 
shoots  the  Kestrel  because  the  kite  steals  his  chickens. 

Not  that  the  Kestrel  is  wholly  guiltless  of  chicken-stealing,  or  even  of  the  greater  crime 
of  poaching  on  the  preserves.  Like  all  animals,  it  occasionally  changes  its  diet,  and 
pounces  upon  a  chicken,  a  young  pheasant,  or  a  partridge.  One  of  these  birds  has  actually 
been  shot  with  a  young  pheasant  hanging  in  its  claws,  and  the  legs  of  young  game  have 
been  found  strewed  beneath  a  nest  where  a  Kestrel  had  reared  her  yoimg.  Young  labbitB 
and  hares  have  sometimes  fallen  victims  to  the  hunger  of  the  Kestrel,  which  is,  however; 
unable  to  carry  them  away  except  during  their  earliest  stages  of  independent  existence 
Ec^ptiles  of  different  kinds,  such  as  frogs,  small  moles,  and  newts,  are  also  a  favourite  prey 
of  this  bird,  which  has  often  been  known  to  snatch  fish  out  of  the  water  by  a  dexterous 
sweep  of  its  ready  claw.  When  the  Kestrel  lives  among  the  rocks  upon  the  sea-coast,  it 
haunts  the  shore  at  low  water  in  search  of  food,  and  makes  many  a  meal  on  little  ciaba^ 
shrimps,  small  fish  that  have  been  left  in  the  rock-pools  of  the  receding  tide,  and  many 
other  marine  creatures. 

In  the  use  of  its  claws  tlie  Kestrel  is  remarkably  quick  and  ready,  and  being  also  t 
swift-winged  bird,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  chasing  cock-chaffers  and  other  large  beetles  on  the 
wing,  and  catching  them  neatly  with  its  claws  as  it  shoots  past  their  course.  Without 
pausing  in  its  flight,  the  bird  transfers  the  insect  from  the  foot  to  the  mouth,  and  eats  it 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  alight.  With  such  eagerness  does  it  pursue  this  kind  of 
prey,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  taken  as  a  dessert  after  a  more  substantial  meal  upon 
mouse-flesh,  that  it  continues  its  chase  far  into  the  evening,  and  may  be  seen  in  hot  pursuit 
of  the  high-flying  beetles  long  after  dusk.  Caterpillars  and  other  larvae  are  also  eaten  by 
the  Kestrel,  which  does  not  disdain  to  alight  on  the  ground,  and  draw  the  earthwonns  out 
of  their  holes. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  attacks  the  smaller  birds,  choosing  especially  to  pounce  upon 
them  as  they  are  gathered  together  in  little  flocks,  and  are  so  confounded  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  their  enemy,  that  they  fall  easy  victims  to  the  destroyer.  On  this  accountk 
the  Kestrel  is  often  seen  in  the  winter  months  hovering  near  the  farmyards,  in  hopes  of 
making  a  successful  dash  among  a  plump  of  sparrows  as  they  congregate  over  some  fresh 
straw,  or  settle  among  the  fowls  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  grain  which  was 
intended  for  the  poultry.  Mice,  however,  are  always  its  favourite  diet,  and  as  the 
multiplication  of  these  little  quadrupedal  pests  is  much  increased  by  the  abundant  food 
which  they  find  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  stacks  and  barns,  the  Kestrel  has  learnt  to 
attach  himself  to  human  residences,  instead  of  becoming  self-banished,  as  is  the  case  with 
almost  every  other  hawk.  There  is  hardly  a  village  where  the  Kestrel  may  not  be  seen 
hovering  with  outspread  wings,  and  surveying  the  fields  below. 
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In  general,  however,  it  troubles  itself  little  about  feathered  prey,  unless  it  can 
Mck  up  a  very  young  pheasant  or  partridge,  as  is  indeed  seen  l)y  the  conduct  of  the 
sparrows  and  other  small  birds.  If  a  sparrow-hawk,  morlin,  or  hobby  should  appear  in 
lights  the  little  birds  are  at  once  in  an  uproar,  shrieking,  chattering,  darting  from  place 

0  place,  and  expressuig  their  alarm  in  a  thousand  ways.  But  when  a  Kestrel  comes  into 
new,  they  display  hardly  any  uneasiness,  and  do  not  suflor  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by 
its  presence.  Swallows,  however,  tnisting  to  their  spued  of  wing,  are  ver}'  fond  of  mobbing 
the  Kestrel,  and  are  so  impertinent 

that  even  a  single  swallow  has  been 
leen  suddenly  to  turn  the  tables 
m  a  Kestrel  which  was  pursuing 
.t>  and  to  attack  its  astonished 
ipponent  with  equal  skill  and 
ludacity.  On  one  occasion  when 
i  Kestrel  had  caught  a  sparrow, 
ts  cries  took  the  attention  of  a 
lumber  of  swallows,  which  made 

1  united  attack,  and  forced  the 
lawk  to  release  its  frightened  but 
inhnrt  victim. 

With  the  aid  of  a  good  tele- 
cope,  every  movement  of  the  bird 
lay  be  discovered  as  it  hangs  in 
lie  air,  and  the  sight  is  a  very 
iteresting  one.  Its  wings  keep 
p  a  continual  shivering,  its 
idely  spread  tail  is  occasionally 
loved  so  as  to  suit  the  slight 
hanges  of  the  breeze,  the  spirited 
ittle  head  is  in  perpetual  motion, 
nd  the  dark-brown  eyes  gleam 
dth  animation  as  they  keep  their 
estless  wateL  It  seems  from 
arioos  observations  that  each 
SLestrel  has  its  regular  beat  or 
mnting-groimds,  and  may  be 
observed  punctually  repairing  to 
he  same  spot  at  the  same  hour, 
nnch  after  the  manner  of  the 
rolden  eagla 

The  Kestrel  is  known  by 
rarious  names  in  different  parts 
»f  the  country.  Its  most  common 
mme  is  Windhover,  in  allusion 
o  its  peculiar  mode  of  flight. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  termed 
Jtannel,  Stand-gall,  or  Stand-gale, 
md  has  also  obtained  the  title  of 
iTanner-hawk. 

The  nest  of  the  Kestrel  is  generally  placed  upon  the  topmost  bough  of  some  lofty  tree, 
lihough  it  is  sometimes  found  upon  a  ledge  of  some  precipitous  cliff,  should  the  bird  have 
aken  up  its  residence  in  a  mountainous  country.  Many  of  these  birds  have  built  their 
lests  upon  the  rocky  heights  of  Dovedale  in  Derbyshire,  and  may  be  seen  hovering  in 
oid-air  near  the  spot  where  their  young  are  nourished.  The  nest  itself  is  a  very  simple 
onstruction  of  sticks  and  moss  ;  and  the  bird  is  so  averse  to  trouble  that  it  often  takes 
ossession  of  the  deserted  nest  of  the  carrion  crow.  I  Jiave  several  times  been  greatly 
2.  o 
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surprised  in  my  nest-liunting  expeditions,  by  finding  the  ruddy  eggs  of  the  Kestrel  lying 
in  the  nest  wliich  I  thouglit  only  to  be  that  of  the  crow.  This  bii-d  also  deposits  its  ^g8 
in  the  crannies  of  old  ruined  buildings  and  lofty  towers,  but  I  have  never  as  yet  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  them  in  such  a  situation. 

A  few  years  ago  a  pair  of  Kestrels  built  for  several  successive  seasons  on  the  top  of 
a  tall  elm-tree  in  a  field  near  Oxford,  and  whether  from  the  altitude  of  the  nest  terrifying 
the  bird-nesting  lx)ys,  or  whether  its  real  position  was  never  discovered  by  them,  the  birds 
seemed  to  enjoy  i)erfeet  security,  and  brought  up  their  young  without  molestation.  It  was 
really  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  young  essaying  their  wings  round  the  tree,  sometimes 
attempting  longcn*  tiiglits,  but  always  encouraged  by  the  presence  and  instructions  of  their 
parents.  Tlie  number  of  eggs  is  genei-ally  three  or  four,  although  a  fifth  has  sometimes 
been  detected.  The  colour  is  rather  variable,  but  is  in  all  cases  sufficiently  characteristic 
to  point  out  the  species  to  an  accustomed  eye.  The  gi*ound  tint  is  either  pale  reddish- 
brown,  or  even  a  ruddy-white,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  egg  is  blotched  and  spotted 
with  dark  red-brown.  The  young  birds  make  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  spring  or  in 
the  first  weeks  of  summer. 

The  colour  of  the  male  Kestrel  is  very  pleasing,  and  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  head, 
cheeks,  and  back  of  the  neck  are  ashen  grey,  marked  with  narrow  longitudinal  streaks  of 
deeper  grey.  The  back  and  upper  portions  of  the  body,  together  with  the  tertiaries  and 
wing-coverts,  are  bright  ruddy  fawn,  dotted  with  little  triangular  black  spots,  caused  by 
the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers  being  black.  The  larger  quill  feathers  of  the  wing  are 
black-grey,  marked  with  a  paler  hue ;  the  under  portions  of  the  body  are  pale  reddisb- 
fawn,  marked  with  dark  streaks  on  the  chest  and  spotted  on  the  abdomen  ;  the  thighs  and 
under  tail-coverts  are  of  the  same  hue  as  the  abdomen,  but  without  the  spots.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  tail  is  of  the  same  hue  as  the  head,  marked  with  a  single  broad  band  of 
black  near  its  extremity'  and  tipped  with  white,  while  its  under  surface  is  grey-white, 
marked  with  a  number  of  narrow  irregular  bars  of  a  darker  hue,  in  addition  to  the  black 
band  and  white  tip,  which  are  the  same  as  on  the  upper  surface.  The  legs,  toes,  cere, 
and  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  yellow,  the  claws  are  black,  and  the  beak  is  slaty-blue,  deepening 
towards  the  point. 

The  females  and  young  males  are  differently  marked,  and  are  altogether  of  a  darker 
and  more  ruddy  hue.  The  head  and  neck  are  ruddy-fawn,  marked  with  many  transverse 
darker  stripes,  and  the  back,  upper  portions,  and  tail  are  red-brown,  covered  with 
numerous  irregular  blue-black  bars.  The  males  do  not  assume  their  appropriate  plumage 
until  they  have  completed  their  first  year.  The  length  of  the  male  bird  is  about  thirteen 
inches,  and  that  of  the  female  fifteen  inches. 

Another  British  species,  wiiich  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  kestrel,  is  the  Ebd- 
FOOTED  Falcon  or  Ingrian  Falcon  {TinnunculiLs  vespertinu^).  It  is  but  a  rare  bird  in 
England,  being  only  a  straggler  to  our  coasts,  and  having  its  usual  residence  in  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Poland.  Specimens  have  also  been  taken  in  Athens,  Nep&l,  and  Tunis,  so 
that  the  species  seem  to  have  a  veiy  extensive  range  of  country.  It  goes  through 
considerable  changes  of  tinting  before  its  plumage  attains  the  adult  colours,  but  the  fidl- 
grown  bird  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  common  kestrel  by  the  legs  and  toes, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  flesh  tint  instead  of  the  yellow  hue  which  is  found  in  the  former 
bird.  The  claws,  too,  instead  of  being  black,  are  yellowish-white,  deepening  into  a 
greyish-brown  on  the  tips. 

Among  other  members  of  the  same  genus,  we  may  notice  the  Little  Falcon 
{Timiunculus  spnrvSnus)  of  America,  an  interesting  account  of  which  bird  may  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  "  Wilson  s  American  Ornithology."  Its  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
common  kestrel,  and  like  that  bird  it  preys  chiefly  on  mice,  lizards,  grasshoppers,  and  the 
larger  insects.  It  will,  however,  attack  and  carry  off  chickens  and  the  young  of  otlier  birds 
during  the  breeding  season.  Its  nest  is  always  made  on  some  elevated  situation,  and  is 
generally  found  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree,  although  the  bird  sometimes  builds  upon  rocks, 
in  the  crevices  of  towers,  or  even  in  the  hollows  of  trees. 
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The  Notched  Falcon  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  foi-ni  of  the  l)eak,  which  exhibits 
a  double  notch  or  tooth  on  each  side,  and  has  thorcjfore  Ix^en  distinguished  by  the 
specific  title  of  bidentatus,  or  "two-toothed." 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  l)einjj:  found  most  commonly  in  Brazil 
and  Guinea.     In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the  connuon  kestrel,  its  length  being  thirteen  or 
fourteen  inches.     The  general  colour  of  the  Notched  Falcon  is  a  slaty-blue  or  blue-grey 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  tail  is  dusky-brown,  marked  with  several 
transverse  bai^s  of  greyish- white. 
The  throat  and  imder  tail-coverts 
are  white,   and    the   breast   and 
abdomen  are   rusty-red,    marked 
with  iindulating   streaks  of  ytjl- 
lowish-white.  A'ery-  little  is  known 
of  the  habits  of  this  species,  l)ut 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  its  beak,  it  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  notice. 

The  members  of  an  allied 
genus,  termed  lemx,  also  possess 
a  similarly  formed  beak,  but  the 
structuTe  of  the  wings  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  fejithers  are  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  give  reason  for  i)lacing 
the  bird  in  a  separate  genus.  One 
of  the  most  beautifid  exiunples  of 
this  genus  is  the  little  Bengal  Fai^- 
CON  {lerax  coerulescens),  a  native 
of  Java,  Borneo,  and  many  parts 
of  India.  This  tiny  Falcon  is  barely 
six  inches  in  length,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  in  India  by  the  name 
of  "  Mooty,"  a  word  which  signifies 
a  handful,  and  is  given  to  the  bird 
because  when  it  is  flown  at  game, 
it  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  flung 
at  the  quarry  as  if  it  were  a  stone 
rather  than  a  living  missile.  It 
is  a  most  daring  little  bird,  and 
has  been  known  to  strike  in  suc- 
cession ten  or  twelve  quails  before 
alighting.  The  general  colour  of 
this  species  is  bluish-black  above, 
and  rusty- white  below.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  thighs  is  long  and 
silken,  and  the  wings  are  com- 
paratively short 
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We  now  come  to  a  large  and  important  genus  of  hawks,  w^hich  is  represented  in 
England  by  the  Goshawk. 

This  handsome  bird  is  even  larger  than  the  jerfalcon,  the  length  of  an  adult  male 
being  eighteen  inches,  and  that  of  his  mate  rather  more  than  two  feet.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  powerful  or  so  swift-winged  a  bird  as  the  jerfalcon,  and  its  mode  of  taking  prey  is 
entirely  different  The  jerfalcon  dashes  at  eveiy  flying  creature  that  njay  take  its  fancy^ 
and  attacks  successfully  the  largest  winged  game.  But  the  Goshawk,  although  possessed 
of  the  most  undaunted  courage  and  of  great  muscidar  power,  is  unable  to  cope  with  such 
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opponents,  and  prefers  terrestrial  to  aerial  quarry.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  wing,  and 
comparative  shortness  of  the  feathers,  the  Goshawk  is  unable  to  take  long  flights,  or  to 
urge  a  lengthened  and  persevering  chase.  Moreover,  although  its  courage  is  of  the  most 
determined  character,  it  soon  loses  heart  if  often  baffled  by  the  same  quarry,  and  in  such 
cases  will  turn  sulky  and  yield  the  chase. 

When  trained,  the  Goshawk  is  best  employed  at  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  furred  game, 
and  in  this  particular  sport  is  unrivalled.     Its  mode  of  hunting  is  singularly  like  that  of 

the  chetah,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  volume  on  the 
Mammalia.  Like  that  animal,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  swift  as  its  prey, 
and  therefore  is  obliged  to  steal 
upon  them,  and  seize  its  victim  by 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  poonoa 
AVhen  it  has  once  grasped  its  prey 
it  is  rarely  found  to  loose  its  hold, 
even  by  the  most  violent  struggles 
or  the  most  furious  attack.  The 
gripe  is  so  enormously  powerful, 
that  a  Goshawk  has  often  been 
observed  to  pounce  upon  a  lai^ 
hare,  and  to  maintain  its  hold  even 
though  the  animal  sprang  high  , 
into  the  air,  and  then  rolled  upon 
the  ground  in  the  vain  hope  of 
shaking  off  his  feathered  anta- 
gonist Only  the  female  bird  is 
able  to  cope  with  so  powerful  a 
creature  as  a  full-grown  hare  or 
rab})it,  for  the  male,  although  more 
swift  of  wing,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  for  chasing  birds  than 
the  female,  is  comparatively  feeble 
It  never  attempts  to  follow  its 
quarry  into  cover,  as  is  done  by 
the  Peregrine  and  Merlin,  but  if 
its  intended  prey  should  seek 
safety  in  some  place  of  refuge,  the 
Goshawk  perches  upon  a  con- 
venient bough  and  waits  patiently. 
As  the  hawk  is  very  endurant  of 
hunger,  although  sufficiently  ra- 
venous when  it  meets  with  a 
supply  of  food,  it  "  wins,  like 
Fabius,  by  delay,"  and  pounces 
upon  the  unlucky  quarry,  as  it 
steals  out  in  search  of  food  or 
water.  Wlien  it  has  once  seized 
its  prey,  it  is  full  of  exultation,  and  being  generally  rather  of  a  ferocious  disposition, 
is  apt  to  turn  savagely  upon  the  hand  that  attempts  to  remove  it  from  its  victim. 
Its  temper,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  if  it  should  happen  to  escape  from  its  jesses  and 
get  among  othet  Falcons,  it  wUl  almost  certainly  attack  and  kill  as  many  of  them 
as  it  can  reach.  For  the  same  reason  it  needs  to  be  kept  constantly  hooded,  and 
is  less  to  be  trusted  at  liberty  than  any  other  Falcon.  Its  short  flights,  however, 
render  its  recapture  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  so  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of 
losing  it. 
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Its  constitution  is  very  hardy,  and  as  it  will  feed  on  almost  any  animal  nourishment, 
it  gives  very  little  trouble  to  its  owner. 

This  species  is  fouad  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  also 
been  seen  in  Northern  Africa.  The  nest  of  this  l)ird  is  <i;enerally  ])laced  on  the  topmost 
boughs  of  some  lofty  tree,  and  the  eggs  are  of  a  uniform  spotless  blue-wliite.  Their 
number  is  from  three  to  four,  and  the  young  are  hatched  about  May  or  the  beginning 
of  Juna 

In  colour,  the  adult  birds  of  both  sexes  are  ver}^  similar  to  each  other,  the  tinting  of 
the  plumage  being  brietly  as  follows.  The  top  of  the  head  and  the  entire  u]>per  portions 
of  the  body  and  wings  are  gi-ey-brown,  and  the  under  portions  of  the  body,  together  with 
a  band  over  the  cheeks  and  the  back  of  the  neck,  are  nearly  whit(^  diversified  with 
numerous  irregular  spots,  splashes,  and  partial  bars  of  black.  The  clieeks  and  ear-coverts 
are  dark  grejdsh-brown,  the  upi)er  surface  of  the  tail  is  the  same  hue  as  the  back,  and 
iMurred  with  dark  bro^^^l ;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  whit(^  Tlie  ccvr.,  h'gs,  and  toes  are 
yellow,  the  claws  black,  and  the  beak  blue-black.  In  the  female  the  gr<'v-brown  of  the 
back  is  a  more  ruddy  hue,  and  in  the  young  the  plumage  is  curiously  diversified  with 
reddish-white,  buff,  and  grey. 

A  VERY  beautiful  species  of  this  genus,  the  Xew  Holland  White  Eagle  {Astur 
NovcB  Hollandxce)  is  found  in  Australia,  and  is  remarkable  for  thc^  fn-queney  with  which 
its  plumage  assumes  a  snowy-white  hue,  the  ordinary  colouring  being  grey  above  and 
white  below.  The  eyes  of  this  bird  are  very  curious,  for  in  some  specimens  they  are  of 
a  rich  brown,  in  others  of  a  topaz-yellow,  while  in  othei*s  they  aie  ruby-red.  The  cere, 
1^8,  and  claws  are  yellow,  and  the  bill  black.  The  disproportion  between  the  comparative 
dimensions  of  the  sexes  is  remarkably  great  in  this  species,  the  male  being  barely  half  the 
size  of  his  mate. 

The  well-known  Spakrow  Hawk  is  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  kestrel,  the  two 
birds  being,  indeed,  often  confounded  with  each  other  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 
This  fine  and  active  little  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  ])ortions  of  the  world,  being  very 
common  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  equally  so  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  and 
being  very  frequently  found  in  India  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  The  genus  Accfpiter 
finds  representatives  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  species  b(»ing  found  in  North  and  South 
America,  in  Madagascar,  in  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  in  Java,  and  Australia. 

Although  the  Sparrow  Hawk  inhabits  England  in  great  numbers,  it  is  not  so  often 
seen  as  might  be  imagined,  for  it  is  a  most  wild,  shy,  and  waiy  bird,  and  never  ventures 
near  human  dwellings,  or  within  a  considerable  distance  of  human  beings,  unless  urged 
by  hunger  or  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit.  As  a  general  rule,  to  get  within 
ordinaiy  gunshot  of  a  Sparrow  Hawk  is  no  easy  matter ;  but  if  the  Hawk  be  watched  as 
he  is  hovering  about  a  flock  of  sparrows  or  other  small  birds,  he  may  be  approached 
without  much  difficulty,  his  entire  attention  being  engaged  on  his  expected  prey.  Indeed, 
while  engaged  in  the  chase,  the  ardour  of  this  bird  is  so  great,  that  all  its  faculties  seem 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  gratification  of  the  ruling  passion,  and  it  is  evidently  unmindful  of 
anything  but  its  flying  prey.  A  Sparrow  Hawk  has  even  been  known  to  dash  furiously 
at  a  man  who  endeavoured  to  rescue  a  small  bird  which  it  had  attacked. 

The  courage  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk  is  of  the  most  reckless  diameter,  for  the  bird 
wiU  fly  imhesitatingly  at  almost  any  other  inhabitant  of  air,  no  matter  what  its  jize 
may  be.  Mr.  Thompson  relates  the  following  curious  instance  of  the  exceeding  audacity 
of  this  bird. 

"  Once,  at  the  end  of  July,  when  walking  along  the  sides  of  the  river  Lagan,  near 
Belfast,  I  was  attracted  by  the  loud  screams  of  herons,  which  appeared  above  the 
trees  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Belvoir  Park.  A  couple  of  these  giants  of  the 
air  kept  flying  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  wnith  tremendous  uproar,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  a  single  Sparrow  Hawk.  Tliis  bird  was  circling  about,  and  the  herons 
awkwardly  and  quite  unavailingly  endeavouring  to  strike  him.  Flying  quite  at  ease,  his 
turns  were  so  short,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fuU  of  grace,  that  he  seemed  to  laugh 
to  scorn  their  heavy,  lumbering  movements. 
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The  lierons*  savage  cries  were  apparently  (evideutly  miglit  almost  be  said)  caused 
by  the  Hawk's  make-believe  attempts  to  carry  off  their  young,  as  they  were  particularly 
violent  and  vociferous  wlienever  he  made  a  swoop — as  I  remarked  him  to  do  thrice — 
at  the  top  of  a  particular  tree.  It  seemed  a  mere  play  or  bravado  on  the  part  of  the 
Hawk,  as  he  could  easily,  in  spite  of  the  herons,  have  borne  off  the  contents  of  the  nesfc 
any  time,  were  the  prey  not  too  ])ulky  for  his  pui-pose.  Mr.  R  Langton  has  not  only 
observed  a  wild  Sparrow  Hawk  strike  his  sea-eagles  when  perching  on  their  sheda^  bat 
when  his  golden  eagle  was  on  the  wing,  has  seen  one  of  these  birds  strike  it  in  passing,  and 
once  even  witnessed  the  Hawk's  turning  back  and  repeating  the  impertinence." 

The  same  author  also  mentions  several  instances  of  the  extreme  audacity  of  the 
Sparrow  Hawk  when  urged  by  hunger.  One  of  these  birds  actually  snatched  up  a  little 
white  pea-chick,  selecting  it  from  the  rest  of  the  brood,  while  a  lady  was  engaged 
in  feeding  it.  A  similar  circumstance  occurred  to  a  gamekeeper  who  was  feeding  young 
pheasants,  a  Sparrow  Hawk  suddenly  sweeping  down  upon  them  and  carrying  off  one  of 
their  number.  Next  day  it  repeated  the  attempt,  but  as  the  keeper  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  bring  his  gun,  the  Hawk  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  temerity.  Again,  as  some 
persons  were  shooting  dunlins  from  a  boat,  in  Belfast  Bay,  a  Sparrow  Hawk  suddenly  shot 
through  the  smoke  of  the  discharged  gun,  and  poising  itself  for  an  instant,  swept  a  wounded 
dunlin  from  the  surface  of  the  water  with  such  marvellous  dexterity,  that  it  did  not  wet  a 
feather  of  its  win^rs. 

In  consequence  of  the  headlong  courage  possessed  by  this  handsome  little  Hawk,  it  is 
very  valuable  to  the  falconer  if  properly  trained,  for  it  will  dash  at  any  quarry  which 
may  be  pointed  out  to  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Sparrow  Hawk  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  refractoiy  of  pupils,  bt^ing  shy  to  a  singular  degree,  slow  at  receiving  a  lesson 
and  quick  at  forgetting  it.  Besides,  its  temper  is  of  a  very  crabbed  and  uncertain  natore, 
and  it  is  so  quarrelsome,  that  if  several  of  these  birds  should  be  fastened  to  the  same 
perch,  or  placed  in  the  same  cage,  they  will  certainly  fight  each  other,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  conqueror  will  eat  his  vanquished  foe.  Such  an  event  has  actually 
occurred,  the  victrLx — for  it  was  a  female — killing  and  devouring  her  intended  spouse. 

Few  birds  ai*e  so  easily  startled  as  the  Span-ow  Hawk,  for  even  when  it  is  comparatively 
tame,  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  or  even  the  shadow  of  a  passing  bird  in  the  air,  will  throw 
it  into  a  paroxysm  of  excitement,  during  which  it  seems  to  lose  all  consciousness  of 
external  objects.  Tliis  curious  trait  of  character  a  practical  falconer,  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  Fiefd  newspaper,  describes  most  graphically  in  the  following  terms. 
"  The  young  falconer  will  naturally  be  disappointed  to  find  the  bird  which  came  so  well 
to  hand  yesterday,  now  on  the  first  day  of  its  being  carried,  stare  wildly  with  its  mad 
eyes,  and  bate  violently.  It  wUl  probably  hang  down  at  the  end  of  the  jesses  and  swivel, 
and  dart  off  again  the  moment  it  is  quietly  replaced.  More  than  this,  the  very  power  of 
standing  will  appear  to  have  left  it ;  the  claws  will  be  clenched  and  distorted ;  the  whole 
creature  will  be  changed ;  instead  of  a  tolerably  bold  and  very  handsome  bird,  the 
transition  of  a  few  minutes  will  present  you  with  a  terrified,  crouching,  vicious,  abject 
wretch  ;  a  hoiTible  mixture  of  fright  and  feathers. 

Some  people  think  that  the  helpless  look  of  the  feet  and  legs  arises  only  from 
temper,  and  that  it  is  a  sham.  It  may  arise  from  temper,  but  it  is  not  a  shana.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  bird's  brain  is  overcharged  with  electricity  or  something  fearfully  subtle ; 
and  that  on  the  smallest  provocation,  these  fluids  shoot  through  the  whole  frame,  over- 
turning and  decaying  everything  that  is  healthy  and  regular.  The  Sparrow  Hawk's  1^ 
are,  during  these  fits  of  fright  and  passion,  in  a  temporary  paralysis.  Still,  they  are 
of  short  duration,  and  when  the  bird  is  trained,  they  pass  away  altogether."  The  same 
writer  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk  as  a  pupil  in  the  following  energetic 
language :  "  Tlie  Sparrow  Hawk  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  wildest,  in  some  sense  the  most 
intractable,  the  most  ungrateful,  the  most  provoking  and  temper-trying  of  all  birds 
or  beasts  that  ever  were  taken  imder  the  care  of  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world." 

With  this  writer's  opinion  my  own  experience  to  a  very  great  measure  coincides, 
though  as  I  never  attempted  to  train  a  Sparrow  Hawk  to  falconiy,  I  cannot  answer 
for  some  of  its  deficiencies. 
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One  of  these  birds  aflTonled  an  excellent  example  of  the  shyness  and  timidity 
above  mentioned.  Althougli  he  was  most  kindly  tnati^l  and  liberally  fed,  he  used  to 
scream  in  the  most  ear-piercing  manner  when  ap])r()a(hed,  even  by  the  person  who 
generally  carried  his  food.  The  only  companion  whose  presence  he  would  tolerate,  was  a 
little  Skye  terrier,  named  Rosy,  and  the  two  strangely  matched  conn-ades  used  to  execute 
the  roost  singular  gambols  together,  the  dog  generally  taking  the  initiative,  and  persecuting 
the  Hawk  mitil  she  forced  him  to  fly.  The  great  object  of  the  dog  was  to  catch  the  Hawk 
by  the  wing,  while  the  bird  gave 
his  attention  to  flying  at  the  dog's 
throat,  hanging  on  by  his  claws 
and  boxing  her  ears  with  his  wings 
antil  she  was  fain  to  shake  him 
off.  Once,  Rosy  caught  the  Hawk 
by  his  tail,  and  having  the  game  all 
her  own  way,  careered  round  the 
yard  in  great  exultation,  dragging 
after  her  the  unfortunate  Hawk, 
who  could  not  possibly  resist  or 
retaliate,  and  was  reduced  to  scream 
abjectly  for  succour. 

Another  Sparrow  Hawk  which 
I  procured  for  some  time  was, 
curiously  enough,  a  most  arrant 
coward,  and  so  far  from  chasing 
the  little  birds,  as  was  his  duty, 
and  keeping  them  from  eating  the 
pease  and  fruit,  he  allowed  them 
to  bully  him  shamefully,  and 
would  run  away  from  a  wagtail. 
The  little  birds  soon  learned  his 
incapacity,  and  the  blue  titmice 
used  to  watch  the  time  when  he 
was  fed,  and  run  off  with  the 
meat  before  liis  eyes.  The  bird 
was  not  a  young  one  when  it 
came  into  my  possession,  and  had 
probably  been  broken  in  spirit  by 
cruel  treatment. 

The  credit  of  the  race  was, 
however,  better  kept  up  by  a 
Sparrow  Hawk  that  belonged  to 
a  lady  friend,  but  it  was  not 
taught  any  artificial  accomplish- 
ments. The  bird  took  a  great 
fancy  to  its  mistress,  and  would 
perch  on  her  shoulder  or  eat  from 
her  hand.  But  it  would  permit 
no  other  person  to  touch  it,  neither 

would  it  allow  any  one  to  approach  its  mistress  wliile  it  was  at  hand.  In  such  cases  it 
would  fly  savagely  at  the  fancied  foe,  and  was  so  determined  in  its  attack  upon  the  ankles, 
that  any  one  who  attempted  to  cross  its  path  was  obliged  to  fend  it  otf  with  an  umbrella, 
which  it  would  fight  and  scold  as  it  was  being  pushed  away. 

It  was  a  terrible  thief,  and  crafty  to  a  degitje.  Once,  having  made  itself  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  a  partridge  was  hanging  in  the  larder,  it  hung  about  the  spot  until 
it  saw  a  servant  approaching  the  spot.  As  soon  as  she  opened  the  door,  the  Hawk 
shot  noiselessly  over  her  head,  and  sat  quietly  until  she  had  retired.     It  then  proceeded  to 
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demolish  the  partridge.  Between  this  servant  and  the  Hawk  there  was  a  deadly  feud, 
owing  to  a  depredation  coniinitted  by  the  bird  and  resented  by  the  servant.  A  chicken 
had  just  been  plucked  and  was  lying  on  the  kitchen  table,  when  the  Hawk  glided  softly 
through  the  door,  and  perching  on  the  chicken,  had  devoured  its  breast  before  the  theft  was 
discovered.  The  servant  struck  it  with  a  broom,  w^hen  the  bird  flew  at  her  head,  and 
pushing  its  claws  into  her  hair,  it  buffeted  her  face  with  its  wings,  and  could  not  be 
removed  until  it  had  torn  out  no  small  quantity  of  hair.  After  a  while  the  bird  dis- 
appeared, perhaps  stolen,  but  very  probably  killed  by  its  foe. 

The  propensity  of  the  SpaiT(3W  Hawk  to  attack  larger  birds  of  prey  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  the  creatui-e  only  suffers  poetical  justice  in  being  made  the  subject 
of  similar  attacks.  The  swallows  and  other  swift-winged  birds  are  wonderfully  fond 
of  mobbing  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  although  in  many  instances  they  pay  dearly  for  their 
audacity.  I  once  saw  a  Sparrow  Hawk  that  was  being  mobbed  by  a  number  of  sand 
martins,  and  was  flying  about  in  a  seemingly  pui-poseless  and  bewildered  manner, 
suddenly  turn  on  its  pursuers,  seize  one  of  them  in  its  temble  grasp,  and  instantly  sail 
away  bearing  its  screaming  victim  in  its  talons.  The  Hawk  was  jdmost  within  reach 
when  this  circumstance  occurred. 

The  general  colour  of  the  adult  male  is  dark  browTi  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  head, 
body,  and  wings,  softening  into  grey  as  the  bird  increases  in  years.  The  entire  under 
surface  is  rusty  brown,  marked  with  narrow  bands  of  a  darker  hue  ;  the  long  and  slender 
legs  and  toes  are  yellow,  as  is  the  cere,  but  wdth  a  tinge  of  green  ;  the  long,  sharp,  armed 
claws  are  black,  and  the  beak  is  a  slate-blue,  darkening  towards  the  point.  The  length  of 
the  male  bird  is  about  one  foot.  The  female,  which  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
is  coloured  differently  from  her  mate,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  being  hardly 
80  rich  a  tint  as  in  the  male  bird,  and  covered  with  numerous  little  white  spots,  caused  by 
the  white  hue  which  is  found  on  the  base  of  each  feather.  The  primaries  and  rectrices 
are  of  a  lighter  brown,  and  coloured  with  transverse  dark  bars,  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  is  grey-white,  also  barred  transversely.  These  hues  are  also  found  in  the  young  male, 
who  has  in  addition  a  reddish  edging  to  the  feathers  of  the  back. 

The  nest  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk  is  placed  in  some  elevated  spot,  and  contains  three  or 
four  eggs,  rather  variable  in  their  marking,  but  always  possessing  a  certain  unmistakeable 
character.  The  ground  tint  of  the  egg  is  a  greyish  white,  slightly  tinged  with  blue, 
and  a  number  of  bold  blotches  of  a  very  dark  brown  are  placed  upon  the  suififtce, 
sometimes  scattered  rather  irregularly,  but  generally  forming  a  broad  ring  round  the  lai^ 
end.  The  bird  seldom  troubles  itself  to  build  a  new  nest,  but  takes  possession  of  fiie 
deserted  tenement  of  a  crow  or  rook. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  voices  of  all  the  rapacious  birds  are  notable  for  the  rough, 
strident  dissonsmce  of  the  larger  species,  or  for  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  smaller  birds. 
There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  which  is  supposed  at  present  to  be  quite 
unique,  in  the  peraon  of  the  Chanting  Falcon  of  Africa. 

In  a  certain  sense,  even  the  scream  of  the  eagle  and  the  shriek  of  the  Falcon  possess 
a  sort  of  wild  music,  which  is  sufBciently  appropriate  to  the  localities  in  which  they 
dwell,  but  is  singularly  out  of  place  when  the  bird  is  seated  on  a  perch  or  immured 
within  tie  confines  of  wiry  walls.  The  Chanting  Falcon,  however,  possesses  a  really 
musical  voice,  its  very  peculiar  notes  having  been  compared  to  the  thrilling  sounds  of 
musical  glasses.  Le  Vaillant  tells  us  that  it  sings  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  that  its 
song  lasts  for  about  one  minute,  being  very  frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
and  with  very  short  intervals.  It  is  at  all  other  times  of  the  day  a  very  shy  and  suspicious 
bird,  but  while  singing  is  so  occupied  with  its  task,  that  it  can  be  approached,  and, 
if  desired,  shot  without  much  difficulty. 

It  is  rather  a  large  and  powerful  bird,  being  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  jerfalcon  in  proportion.  Its  prey  consists  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  similar 
quadrupeds,  and  it  also  wages  successful  war  against  the  larger  birds,  such  as  the  bustard 
or  "  pauw."  The  general  colour  of  this  curious  bird  is  greyish  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  and  white  on  the  lower  parts,  barred  with  brown  streaks. 
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The  very  remarkable  Secretary  Bird  derives  its  name  frrun  tin?  ciiri<nis  feathery  plumes 
Lieh  project  from  each  side  of  its  head,  and  bear  a  fanciful  resenihlance  to  pens  carried 
ehind  the  ear  by  human  sccr(»taries.  In  allusion  to  tlie  same  peculiarity,  the  Arabs 
rm  the  bird  Selazza  Izn,  or  Thirty-ears. 

The  Secretary  Bird  has  long  been  a  standing?  per|)lexity  to  systematic  zoologists, 
a\ing  been  placed  by  some  writers  among  the  wading  birds  on  account  of  its  long  legs, 
*hile  others  consider  its  proper  place  to  be  among  the  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey.  It  is 
Q  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africii, 
ad  is  most  invaluaWe  in  destroy- 
ig  the  serpent  race,  on  which 
neatures  it  almost  exclusively 
seds.  Undaunted  by  the  deadly 
»eth  of  the  cobra,  the  Secretary 
ird  comes  boldly  to  the  attack, 
ttd  in  spite  of  all  the  eflbrts  of 
16  infuriated  and  desperate  re])- 
le,  is  sure  to  come  oil*  victorious. 
Tany  other  creaturc^s  fall  victims 
>  the  ravenous  a])petite  of  the 
Bcretary,  and  in  the  stomach  of 
18  of  these  birds  wdiich  was  found 
f  Le  Vaillant,  wx»re  discovered 
even  rather  large  lizawls,  eleven 
nail  tortoises,  a  great  number 
■  insects  nearly  entire,  and  three 
lakes  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 
he  following  description  of  the 
ibits  and  mode  of  hunting  which 
employed  by  this  bird  has  been 
indly  forwarded  to  me  by  Capt^iin 
rayson,  to  whom  I  have  already 
^en  indebted  for  much  curious 
iformation  respecting  the  quad- 
ipeds  of  Southern  Africa. 

"Tlie  Secretary  Bird  is  not  very . 
)mmon  in  any  part  of  South 
fiica,  still  one  or  two  are  fre- 
uently  seen  during  a  day's  ride 
1  the  plains.  Sometimes  two  or 
iiee  of  these  birds  may  be  seen 
alking  over  the  ground,  with  a 
)ld,  military,  and  jaunty  stride, 
hich  is  quite  in  character  with 
le  nature  of  the  reptile-eating 
ird,  but  more  frequently  a  soli- 
jy  individual  pursues  his  inves- 
gations  of  newly-burnt  grass,  or 
kely    and    deserted    ant-heaps. 

rogs  and  toads  appear  the  more  favoured  repast  of  the  Secretary  Bird,  but  a  snake  of 
ren  three  or  four  feet  in  length  is  easily  disposed  of. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  seen  a  Secretary  BIkI  busily  engaged  with  a  snake, 
id  it  appeared  that  the  bird  by  means  of  activity  escaped  from  the  deadly  fangs  of  its 
rey.  A  Secretary  Bird  might  be  seen  sailing  slowly  along  at  about  a  hundred  yards 
om  the  ground ;  suddenly  he  would  stop  and  descend,  attracted  evidently  by  some  prey, 
wards  which  he  would  stalk.  The  bird  would  then  appear  very  busy,  now  striking  with 
is  wings  and  pecking,  as  though  engaged  in  thrust  and  parry  ;  then,  when  his  adversary 
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made  a  fierce  attack,  the 
bird  would  rise  with  a 
spring  in  the  air,  and 
descend  some  twenty  feet 
from  his  foe.  Advancing 
again  to  the  attack,  he 
seldom  failed  to  dispose 
of  his  enemy  by  eating 
him  at  once,  or  he  would 
cany  him  off  wriggling 
vainly  in  attempts  to  es- 
cape. 

Tlie  Secretary  has  a 
curious  habit  of  occa- 
sionally breaking  from  his 
staid  military  step,  and 
running  in  a  fussy  excited 
way  for  about  ten  or 
twelve  paces,  with  appa- 
rently no  object,  and 
again  resuming  his  march. 
This  bird  is  very  wary, 
and  rarely  allows  of  a 
nearer  approach  than  one 
hundred  yards.  He  is 
rarely  if  ever  shot,  for  a 
sportsman  values  the  bird 
for  its  deeds,  and  there  is 
a  fine  in  the  Cape  Colony 
imposed  upon  those  who 
are  known  to  have  shot 
one." 

In  these  combats  the 
wing  of  the  bird  is  its 
most  important  weapon, 
and  answers  equally  all  the 
purposes  of  a  shield  and 
a  club.  As  the  serpent 
rises  to  strike,  the  Secre- 
tary presents  the  front 
of  its  wing  as  a  buckler, 
and  almost  immediately 
dashes  the  snake  to  the 
ground  by  a  blow  from 
the  same  member.  It 
also  kicks  with  consider- 
able force,  and  almost  in- 
variably concludes  the 
combat  by  a  violent  blow 
on  the  head  from  its  beak, 
which  lays  the  skull  of  the  enemy  completely  open.  Sometimes,  when  the  serpent  is 
very  full  of  vitality,  the  Secretary  makes  a  sudden  snatch  at  its  neck,  soars  to  a*  great 
height  in  the  air,  carrying  the  struggling  foe  with  it,  and  then  drops  it  upon  the  hard 
ground,  a  process  which  effectually  expels  the  last  remnant  of  life.  When  domesticated 
it  has  been  know^n  to  go  through  a  similar  series  of  manoeuvres,  by  way  of  game- 
someness ;  the  snake  being  represented  for  the  nonce  by  a  straw  or  a  twig. 
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lie  of  the  most  notable  peculiarities  of  this  strange  bird,  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
and  walks.  While  young  its  mode  of  walking  is  ungraceful  in  the  extreme,  and 
at  be  characterised  as  a  hobble.  When  it  has  attained  adult  age,  however,  its  gait, 
igh  rather  odd,  and  like  a  person  walking  on  stilts,  is  yet  easy  and  unconstrained,  but 
the  bird  puts  forth  its  speed,  it  runs  with  a  swiftness  so  remarka])le  that  the  Arab 
:iven  it  the  name  of  Terras  Seytan,  or  deviVs  horse  This  astonishing  speed  is 
bly  useful  in  carrying  out  the  great  business  of  its  life,  and  in  attacking  or  av^oiding 
»nset  of  its  poison- bearing 
les.     The  nest  of  the  Secit3- 

8  built  on  the  summit  of  a  — v.^   ^*»^ 

tree,  and  contains   two   or  ->-  _    ^ 

large  white  eggs.  _  - 

lie  ordinary  length  of  the 
Secretary  bird  is  about  three 
nd  its  colour  is  almost  wholly 
jr-grey.  The  peculiar  feathers 
I  form  the  crest  are  black,  as 
le  primaries  and  the  feathers 
3  thigk  There  is  a  lighter 
towards  the  abdomen.  Tlie 
3  black  with  the  exception 
J  two  central  rectrices,  which 
rey  with  a  white  tip  and  a 
.  black  bar  towards  their  ex- 
ties. 

Te  now  airive  at  the  Harriers, 
,bly  80  called  because  they 
y"  and  persecute  the  game, 
al  species  of  this  genus  are 
[  in  England,  the  most  com- 
of  which  is  the  Hen  Har- 

he  Harrier  may  be  readily 
iguished  from  the  other 
8  by  the  manner  in  which 
eathers  radiate  around  the 

forming  a  kind  of  funnel- 
d  depression,  somewhat  simi- 
►  but  not  so  perfect  as  that 
le  owL  This  structure  is 
;ht  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
ji  giving  it  a  wide  range  of 
1  in  its  hunting  excursions. 
Sight  of  the  Harrier  is  very 
seldom  being  more  than  a 
rards  above  the  ground,  and 
e  bird  flies  along  it   beats 

bush,  and  pries  into  every  little  covert  in  search  of  prey.  Therc  are  few  of  the 
er  animals  that  do  not  fall  victims  to  the  Hen  Harrier,  which  is  always  ready  to 
up  a  field-mouse,  a  lizard,  a  small  snake,  a  newt,  or  a  bird,  and  will  even  pounce 

so  large  a  bird  as  a  partridge  or  pheasant.  Sometimes  it  sits  on  a  stone  or  small 
tk,  and  from  that  post  keeps  up  a  vigilant  watcli  on  the  surrounding  country,  sweeping 

soon  as  it  observes  indications  of  any  creature  on  which  it  may  feed. 
he  flight  of  the  Hen  Harrier,  although  it  is  not  remarkable  for  its  power,  is  yet  very 
.  easy,  and  gliding,  and  as  the  bird  quarters  the  ground  after  its  pr<^y,  is  remarkably 
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graceful.  The  Harriers  prefer  to  live  on  moors  and  similar  localities,  where  they  can 
pursue  their  rather  peculiar  mode  of  liuntiujjj,  and  where  they  may  find  a  secluded  spot 
for  a  secure  liome.  Like  the  Kestrel,  the  Hen  Harrier  appears  to  have  regular  hunting- 
grounds,  and  is  very  punctual  in  its  visits.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  generally  placed 
under  the  shadow  of  some  convenieift  furze-bush,  and  is  composed  of  a  few  sticks  thrown 
loosely  together,  in  which  are  deposited  four  or  five  very  pale  blue  eggs.  The  young  are 
hatched  about  the  middle  of  June. 

The  two  sexes  differ  very 
greatly  in  colour,  and  until  com- 
paratively recent  times  were  re- 
corded as  distinct  species.  The 
general  colour  of  the  adult  male 
is  ashen  grey  from  the  beak  and 
upper  parts,  the  only  exception 
being  the  primaries,  which  are 
black.  The  throat  and  chin  are 
nearly  of  the  same  hue  as  the  beak, 
but  the  chest  and  abdomen  are 
white,  wdth  a  slight  blue  tinge, 
which  is  lost  upon  the  plumage 
of  the  thigh.  On  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  tail  are  several  indis- 
tinct dark  bars,  and  the  hair-like 
feathers  between  the  eye  and  the 
base  of  the  beak  are  black.  The 
legs,  toes,  and  cere  are  yellow, 
the  claws  black,  and  the  beak 
nearly  black,  with  a  bluish  tinge. 
The  length  of  the  male  bii-d  is 
about  eighteen  inches. 

The  female  is  a  much  darker 
bird,  the  head  being  mottled  brown, 
and  the  back  and  upper  portions 
of  a  deep  dusky  brown,  the  pri- 
maries being  but  a  little  darker 
than  the  plumage  of  the  back. 
The  featl^ers  of  the  under  parts 
are  lighter  brown,  with  pale  mar- 
gins, so  as  to  present  a  kind  of 
mottled  buff  and  chestnut  aspect ; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  is 
marked  with  partial  dark  bands, 
and  its  under  surface  is  very  dis- 
tinctly bound  with  broad  bands 
of  black  and  greyish-white.  The 
funnel-shaped  depression  round 
the  eyes,  technically  called  the 
concha,  or  shell,  is  brown  towards 
the  base  of  the  feathers,  but  merges  into  a  white  eyebrow  above,  reaching  to  the  cere, 
and  in  a  white  streak  below,  edged  with  brown.  Tlie  length  of  the  female  is  about  two 
inches  more  than  that  of  the  male,  and  her  spread  of  w^ing  is  about  three  feet  six  inches. 

Another  British  example  of  this  genus  is  to  be  found  in  the  Moor  Buzzard  as  the 
bird  has  very  wrongly  been  termed,  or  the  Marsh  Harrier,  as  it  ought  more  properly  to 
be  named.     The  bird  is  also  known  as  the  Duck  Hawk  and  Harpy. 

This  handsome  bird  is  considerably  larger  than  the  preceding  species,  the  female  being 
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about  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  male  about  three  inches  shorter.  It  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  bird,  being  found  most  extensively  upon  marsliy  ground,  wliere  it  can  obtain 
abundance  of  food.  It  generally  ])reys  on  water  birds,  mice,  water  rats,  various  reptiles, 
frogs,  rats,  and  fish.  It  is  rather  partial  to  young  gnme,  and  is  ii])t  to  ])e  a  dangerous 
neighbour  to  a  preserve,  snatching  the  young  i>art ridges  and  pheasants  from  their  parents. 
Sometimes  it  is  sufficiently  bold  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  farm,  and  to  carry  away  a  young 
chicken  or  a  duckling.  M>bits  also,  both  young  and  old,  fall  victims  to  this  rapacious 
bird,  which  sweeps  on  noiseless 
wing  over  the  common,  carefully 
chooeing  the  morning  and  evening, 
when  the  rabbits  are  almost  sure 
to  be  out  of  their  burrows. 

The  Marsh  Han-ier  appears 
never  to  take  up  its  residence  in 
diy  localities,  but  always  to  prefer 
the  fenny  district,  wdiether  of  tlie 
coast  or  inland.  The  bird  may  be 
found  plentifully  in  Cambridge- 
shire, as  well  as  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  parts  of  Wales.  The 
nest  of  this  species  is  i)laced  on 
the  ground,  and  is  composed  of 
twigs  or  stems  of  coarse  grass, 
and  is  sheltered  from  observation 
by  an  overhanging  bush,  or  by 
a  tuft  of  rushes,  fern,  or  long 
grass.  The  eggs  are  white,  and 
about  three  or  four  in  number. 

Like  the  hen  harrier,  the  male 
Marsh  Harrier  is  of  a  much  greyer 
tint  than  his  mate,  the  grey  hues 
being  not  fully  assumed  until  the 
bird  has  completed  his  third  year, 
and  spreading  more  widely  on 
each  successive  year. 

The  Ash-coloubed  Falcon, 
sometimes  called  Montague's 
Habbieb,  is  also  a  British  resi- 
dent, although  it  is  frequently 
found  in  Nepal  and  other  parts 
of  Asia 

This  species  is  more  slender 
in  its  form  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding  birds,  being  hardly  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of 
the  hen  harrier,  although  its  length 
is  nearly  the  same.     In  its  habits 

it  is  very  like  the  hen  harrier,  skimming  over  the  ground  in  much  the  same  manner, 
but  with  a  more  rapid  flight.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  small  birds  and  reptiles,  to 
the  latter  of  which  creatures  the  Ash-coloured  Falcon  appears  to  be  especially  partial,  no 
less  than  five  lizards  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds.  It  is  not 
very  uncommon  in  England,  being  found  most  plentifully  in  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  and 
other  fenny  districts,  and  being  also  met  with  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  Specimens 
of  this  bird  have  also  been  obtained  in  NepS^l  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  it  is  also 
said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa. 
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The  colour  of  the  adult  male  is  bluish-grey  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
secondaries  being  marked  with  three  bars  of  dark-grey  brown,  and  the  primaries  black. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  tail  is  bluish-grey  upon  the  central  feathers,  and  white  upon 
those  at  the  side,  marked  with  several  bars  of  orange-red  ;  their  under  surface  is  greyish- 
white,  with  seveml  transverse  bars  of  greyish-brown.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
nearly  white,  barred  with  numerous  transverse  streaks  of  orange-red,  like  those  on  the  toiL 
Tlie  legs  and  toes  are  yellow,  the  cere  is  yellowish-green,  and  the  beak  is  almost  black. 
The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  seventeen  inches. 

Tlie  very  remarkable  bird  which  is  now  known  as  the  Jardines  Hahrieb  is  one  ol 
the  myriad  strange  creatures  which  are  produced  by  Australia,  that  land  of  wonders. 

According  to  Gould,  it  is  generally  found  in  plains,  and  specially  frequents  the  wide 
and  luxuriant  grass  flats  that  interv^ene  between  the  mountain  ranges.  Like  all  the  birds 
of  the  same  genus,  it  is  never  seen  to  soar,  but  sweeps  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  a 
low  elevation,  seeking  after  the  mice,  reptiles,  small  birds,  and  other  creatures  on  which 
it  feeds.  It  is  very  fond  of  small  snakes  and  frogs,  and  in  order  to  obtain  them  may  be 
seen  hovering  over  the  marshes,  or  beating  the  wet  ground  after  the  fashion  of  the  hen 
harrier.  It  is  seldom  known  to  perch  on  trees,  preferring  to  take  its  stand  on  some  large 
stone  or  elevated  hillock  fix>m  which  it  may  survey  the  surrounding  land.  The  nest  of 
this  bird  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  ground,  overshadowed  by  some  bush  or  tuft  of 
grass,  like  that  of  other  haniers,  and  placed  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  numerous  "  scrub" 
hUls. 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  quite  unique,  and  would  attract  attention  even  if  it  were 
not  an  anomaly  among  birds  of  this  genus.  The  head,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts  are  dark 
streaked  chestnut,  the  streaky  appearance  being  given  by  a  deep  black  line  down  the  centre 
of  each  feather.  A  gi-ey  collar  or  band  passes  round  the  neck  and  the  back  of  the  head, 
the  primaries  are  buff  towards  their  base,  and  black  for  the  latter  two-thirds  of  their 
length.  The  tail  is  barred  alternately  with  dark  brown  and  grey,  the  extremity  being 
brown.  The  back  and  scapularies  are  dark-grey  sprinkled  with  a  number  of  little  white 
dots,  and  the  entire  under  surface  is  a  bright  ruddy  chestnut,  covered  profusely  with 
nearly  circular  white  spots  of  considei-able  siza  Tlie  legs  are  yellow,  and  the  bill  dark 
slaty-blue,  becoming  black  at  the  extremity. 


OWLS. 

There  are  few  groups  of  birds  which  are  so  decidedly  marked  as  the  OwLS,  and  so 
easy  of  recognition.  The  round,  pufly  head,  the  little  hooked  beak  just  appearing  from 
the  downy  plumage  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  large,  soft,  blinking  eyes,  and  the 
curious  disk  of  feathers  which  radiate  from  the  eye  and  form  a  funnel-shaped  depression, 
are  such  characteristic  distinctions,  that  an  Owl,  even  of  the  least  Owl-like  aspect,  can  at 
once  be  detected  and  referred  to  its  proper  place  in  the  animal  kingdom.  There  is  a 
singular  resemblance  between  the  face  of  an  Owl  and  that  of  a  cat,  which  is  the  more 
notable  as  both  these  creatures  have  much  the  same  kind  of  habits,  live  on  the  same  prey, 
and  are  evidently  representatives  of  the  same  idea  in  their  different  classes.  The  Owl,  in 
fact,  is  a  winged  cat,  just  as  the  cat  is  a  furred  Owl. 

These  birds  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  are  fitted 
for  their  peculiar  life  by  a  most  wonderfully  adapted  form  and  structure.  The  eyes  are 
made  so  as  to  take  in  every  ray  of  light,  and  are  so  sensitive  to  its  influence,  that  they 
are  unable  to  endure  the  glare  of  daylight,  being  formed  expressly  for  the  dim  light  of 
evening  or  earliest  dawn.    An  ordinary  Owl  of  almost  any  species,  when  brought  into  the 
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t  of  day,  becomes  quite  bewildered  with  the  unwonted  f^lare,  and  sits  blinking 
rtably,  in  a  pitiable  manner,  seemingly  as  distressed  as  a  human  being  on  whose 
led  eyes  the  meridian  sim  is  shining.  The  nictitating  meml)rane,  or  inner 
dth  which  the  Owl,  in  common  with  many  other  birds  and  animals,  is  furnished, 
b  in  good  stead  under  such  circumstances,  and  by  repeatedly  drawing  its  thin 
aous  substance  over  the  aching  eyeball,  the  Owl  obtains  sonu;  relief  from  the 
ich  it  is  suffering. 

jyes  of  Owls  are  very  curiously  fonned,  as  are  tluMr  ears  and  plumage,  and  their 
3  will  be  briefly  described  in  tlie  course  of  the  next  few  pages. 

transition  from  the  falcons  to  the  Owls  is  evidently  tliroiigli  tin'  harriers,  as  may 

by  comparing  the  engraving  of  any 
witii  that  of  the  Canada  Owl,  or  Hawk 

it  is  often  termed.  In  the  harriers  we 
J  commencement  of  the  peculiar  facial 
din  the  Haw^k  Owl  this  disk,  or  "conclia," 
nearly  so   large  or  so  well  defined  as 

other  members  of  the  same  group. 
es,  too,  are  rather  differently  formed, 
►ird  is  able  to  follow  its  prey  by  day  as 

in  the  dark,  and  therefore  re([uiies  a 
jr  of  eye  which  will  not 'be  injured  or 
aded  by  ordinaiy  daylight.  The  plumage 
r  than  that  of  the  generality  of  owls, 
gathers  are  fringed  with  d(Oicate  downy 
s,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
iselessly  through  the  air,  for  the  Hawk 
I  swift-winged  bird,  and  obtains  its  i)rey 
zhsse, 
food  of  the  Canada  Owl  consists  chiefly 

mice,  and  insects,  during  the  summer 
;  but  in  the  winter,  while  rats  and  mice 
thin  their  homes,  and  the  insects  are  as 
heir  pupa  state,  the  Canada  Owl  turns  its 
n  to  birds,  and  will  even  chase  and  kill 
jrful  a  prey  as  the  ptarmigan.  It  is  a 
Id  bird,  and  has  been  known  to  pounce 
id  cany  away  wounded  game  that  has 
sfore  the  spoitsman's  gun.  While  chasing 
rmigan  it  follows  the  course  of  their 
Dn,  hanging  about  the  flocks  and  making 
oc  in  their  numbers. 

Hawk  Owl  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  more 
igions,  being  most  commonly  seen  in  the 
J  north  of  Asia  and  America,  though  it 
les  pays  a  visit  to  Northern  Europe, 
.son  tells  us  that  it  seldom  travels  farther 

lan  Pennsylvania,  but  very  few  specimens  having  been  noticed  in  that  locality,  and 
ily  when  the  winter  has  been  more  than  usually  severe. 

lOugh  so  bold  and  so  successful  a  hunter,  the  Hawk  Owl  is  by  no  means  a  large 
ing  only  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  inches  in  length,  and  therefore  not  equalling  the 
1  hen  harrier  in  dimensions.  Its  nest  is  generally  made  on  the  summit  of  a  tree, 
f  to  the  usual  habit  of  Owls,  which  usually  take  possession  of  a  hollow  in  some 
ranch  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  soft  decaying  wood,  or  make  their  liome  in  a 
ent  crevice  of  some  old  building.  The  male  Hawk  Owl  is  rather  less  tlian  the 
as  is  the  case  with  most  predaceous  birds. 
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SNOWY  OWJj.—Nyctea  nirea. 


The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  dark  spotted  brown  above  and  striped  white  below, 
arranged  briefly  as  follows.  The  toj)  of  the  head  and  back  is  brown,  covered  with  white 
spots,  the  spots  disappearing  at  the  insertion  of  the  wings,  where  a  large  patch  of  very 
dark  brown  is  placed.  The  outer  edge  of  the  concha  is  jetty  black,  and  its  inner  surface 
is  greyish-white.  The  throat  is  also  white,  and  the  chest  and  alidomen  are  of  the  same 
tint,  marked  with  a  number  of  inegular  stripes  of  ashen-brown.  The  tail  is  brown, 
covered  with  a  few  naiTow  intercej)ted  black  bands.  Tlie  legs  are  feathered  as  far  as  the 
claws,  and  the  bill  is  yellow  with  a  few  spots  of  black.  These  colours  are  slightly 
variable  in  individuals,  owing  most  probably  to  the  difference  of  age,  and  in  the  female 
they  are  not  so  bright  as  in  her  mate. 

The  Snowy  Owl  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  this  group,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
its  dimensions,  which  are  not  veiy  considerable,  but  by  reason  of  the  beautiful  white 
mantle  with  w^hich  it  is  clothed,  and  the  large  orange  eyeballs  that  shine  with  a  lustre 
as  of  a  living  topaz  set  among  the  snowy  plumage. 

This  bird  is  properly  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  America,  but  has  also  a 
few  domains  in  the  more  northern  partes  of  England,  being  constantly  seen,  though  rather 
a  scarce  bird,  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  where  it  builds  and  reara  its  young. 
Like  the  Hawk  Owl,  it  is  a  day-flying  bird,  and  is  a  ten-ible  foe  to  the  smaller  mammalia, 
and  to  various  birds.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  well-known  History  of  the  British  Birds,  remarks 
that  "  one  wounded  on  the  Isle  of  Balta  disgorged  a  young  rabbit  whole  ;  and  that  one 
in  my  possession  had  in  its  stomach  a  young  sandpiper  with  its  plumage  entire.'*  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  the  bird  should  have  thus  been  swallowed  whole,  as  I  have  always 
remarked  that  when  an  Owl  devours  a  little  bird,  he  tears  it  to  pieces  before  eating  it, 
though  he  always  swallows  a  mouse  entire. 

In  proportion  to  its  size  the  Sno^'y  Owl  is  a  mighty  hunter,  ha^dng  been  detected 
in  chasing  the  American  hare,  and  carrying  off  wounded  grouse  before  the  sportsman 
can  secure  his  prey.  According  to  Yarrell,  the  Swedish  name  of  Harfang,  which  has 
been  given  to  this  bird,  is  derived  from  its  habit  of  feeding  on  hares.     It  is  also  a  good 
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fishemian,  posting  itself  on  some  convenient  s]k)1  oveilmnLring  tln'  water,  and  securing 
its  finny  prey  with  a  lightning-like  grasp  of  the  claw  ns  it  parses  Ik  neatli  the  white-clad 
fisher.  Sometimes  it  w^ill  sail  over  the  snrface  of  the;  stream,  ami  snatcli  the  fish  as  they 
rise  for  food,  but  its  general  mode  of  angling  is  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  It 
is  also  a  great  eater  of  lemmings;  and  in  the  dcstniction  of  tliese  (juadrupedal  pests,  does 
infinite  service  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  po])ulation  in  general. 

The  large  round  eyes  of  this  bird  are  very  lieautil'ul,  and  even  by  daylight  are 
remarkable  for  their  gem-like  sheen,  but  in  the  evening  they  are  still  more  attractive,  and 
glow  like  two  balls  of  living  fire.  There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  respecting  one  of  these 
Owls,  which  settled  on  the  rigging  of  a  ship  by  night  to  rest  itself  after  a  long  journey. 
The  bird  was  quietly  seated  on  one  of  the  yards,  when  it  was  suddenly  roused  l>y  a  sailor 
who  was  sent  aloft  upon  some  nautical  duty.  The  man,  tenified  at  the  two  glowing  eyes 
that  suddenly  opened  upon  lum,  descended  precipitately  from  the  rigging,  declaring  that 
**  Davy  Jones"  was  sitting  on  the  main  yard.  Several  instances  are  known  where  Snowy 
Owls  have  made  use  of  a  ship  as  a  temporary  lesting-place.  On  one  such  occasion,  the 
ship  was  visited  by  no  less  than  sixty  of  these  birds,  which  were  so  fatigued  that  they 
permitted  themselves  to  be  captured  by  the  crew. 

The  colour  of  an  old  Snowy  Owl  is  pure  white  without  any  markings  whatever ;  but 
in  the  earlier  years  of  its  life,  its  plumage  is  covered  with  numerous  dark-brown  spots  and 
bars,  caused  by  a  dark  tip  to  each  feather.  Upon  the  breast  and  abdomen,  these  markings 
form  short  abrupt  curves,  but  on  the  back  and  upper  surface  they  are  nearly  straight. 
The  beak  and  claws  are  black.  The  length  of  the  male  Snowy  Owl  is  about  twenty-two 
inches,  and  that  of  the  female  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven. 

The  quaint,  long-legged  little  Owl  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  America,  where  it  inliabit«  the  same  locality  with 
the  prairie  dog.  The  description  of  that  curious  mannot  and  its  peciUiar  burrow  may  be 
found  in  Volume  I. 

The  prairie  dogs  and  Burrowing  Owls  live  together  very  harmoniously ;  and  this  strange 
society  is  said  also  to  be  augmented  by  a  thiid  member,  namely,  the  rattlesnake.  It  is 
now,  however,  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  that  the  rattlesnake  is  nothing  but  a 
2.  H 
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very  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the  marmot,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  Hon.  G.  F. 
Berkeley's  experiments,  is  liable  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  legal  owner  of  the 
burrow.  If  all  had  their  rights,  it  would  seem  that  the  Owl  is  nearly  as  much  an  intruder 
as  the  snake,  and  that  it  only  takes  possession  of  the  burrow  excavated  by  the  prairie  dog 
in  order  to  save  itself  the  trouble  of  making  a  subterranean  abode  for  itself.  Indeed,  there 
are  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Owl  is  perforce  obliged  to  be  its  own  workman, 
and  in  default  of  convenient  "  dog "  burrows,  is  fain  to  employ  its  claws  and  bill  in 
excavating  a  home  for  itself. 

The  tunnel  which  is  made  by  the  Owl  is  not  nearly  so  deep  or  so  neatly  constructed 
as  that  which  is  dug  by  the  marmot,  being  only  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  depth,  and 
very  rough  in  the  interior.  At  the  bottom  of  this  burrow  is  placed  a  tolerably-sized  heap 
of  dried  grass,  moss,  leaves,  and  other  soft  substances,  upon  which  are  deposited  its  white- 
shelled  eggs. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  the  Coquimbo  Owl  is  attracted  to  the  habitation  of 
the  praii-ie  dog  by  the  charms  of  the  young  and  tender  marmots,  which  would  furnish  a 
delicate  and  easily  obtained  meal  whenever  the  bird  might  happen  to  be  hungry.  As, 
however,  the  stomach  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  has  only  been  found  to  contain  the  wing-cases 
and  other  indigestil)le  parts  of  beetles  and  various  large  insects,  the  bird  riiay  be  pronounced 
guiltless  on  this  charge.  Those  specimens,  however,  that  inhabit  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres 
are  proved,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Darwin,  to  feed  on  mice,  small  reptiles,  and  even  on 
the  little  crabs  of  the  sea-shore. 

The  Coquimbo  Owl  is  by  no  means  a  nocturnal  bird,  facing  the  glare  of  the  midday 
sun  without  inconvenience,  and  standing  at  all  times  in  the  day  or  evening  on  the  httle 
heaps  of  earth  which  are  thrown  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  burrows.  It  is  a  lively  httle 
bird,  moving  about  among  the  burrows  with  considerable  vivacity,  rising  on  the  wing  if 
suddenly  disturbed,  and  making  a  slioit  undulating  aerial  journey  before  it  again  setQes 
upon  the  ground.  When  it  has  alighted  from  one  of  these  little  flights,  it  turns  round  and 
earnestly  regards  the  pursuer.  Sometimes  it  will  dive  into  one  of  the  burrows,  heedless  of 
prior  occupants,  and  thus  it  is  that  marmot,  owl,  and  snake  come  to  be  found  in  the  same 
burrow. 

lizards  and  other  reptiles  have  also  been  found  in  the  burrows  of  the  prairie  dog. 
While  sitting  on  the  little  eai-th  mounds,  or  moving  among  the  burrows,  the  Coquimbo 
Owl  presents  a  very  cmious  likeness  to  the  prairie  dog  itself,  and  at  a  little  distance  might 
easily  be  taken  for  the  little  marmot  as  it  sits  erect  at  the  mouth  of  its  domicile. 

The  colour  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  is  a  rather  rich  brown  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  diversified  with  a  number  of  small  grey-white  spots,  and  altogether  darker  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wings.  The  under  parts  are  greyish-white.  The  length  of  the  bird 
is  not  quite  eleven  inches.  The  cry  of  this  curious  bird  is  imlike  that  of  any  other  Owl, 
and  bears  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  short,  sharp  bark  of  the  prairie  dog. 

The  genus  Athene  is  a  very  large  one,  and  contains  many  curious  and  interesting 
birds  which  cannot  be  described  at  length  except  in  a  monograph  of  the  Owl  triba  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  two  remarkable  birds,  the  BooBOOK  Owl  {Athene  Boo-book)  and 
the  Winking  Owl  {Athene  connCvens),  both  natives  of  Australia. 

The  former  of  these  birds  is  popularly  called  the  AustraUan  Cuckoo  by  the  colonists  on 
account  of  its  cry,  which  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  the  well-known  song  of  "  Spring's 
harbinger."  As  the  bird,  after  the  manner  of  Owls,  utters  its  cry  by  night,  it  is  often 
noted  as  an  instance  of  the  perversity  of  the  Australian  climate,  which  reverses  the 
usual  operations  of  nature,  and  forces  the  cuckoo  to  take  the  place  of  the  nightingale,  and 
pour  forth  its  song  at  night.  This  species  is  diurnal  in  its  habits,  and  remarkably  swift 
and  agile  on  the  wing,  being  able  to  chase  successfully  the  quick-winged  insects  that  are 
so  numerous  in  Australia  When  roused,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Gould  to  resemble  the  wood- 
cock in  the  manner  of  its  flight,  and  to  further  carry  out  the  likeness  in  its  habit  of  rising 
out  of  gun-shot,  and  diving  rapidly  into  the  nearest  covert,  where  it  lies  safely  housed 
until  its  enemies  have  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  quaint  title  of  Boobook 
is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  among  the  natives. 
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]*HE  Winking  Owl  is  also  a  day  flier,  strong  and  powerful  on  the  wing,  though  with 
t  nearly  as  noiseless  as  that  of  the  common  bam  Owl  of  England.  It  is  a  large  and 
Tfal  bmJ,  delighting  to  capture  the  young  koala,  or  native  bear,  together  with  other 
of  equal  strength  and  magnitude.  Berries  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  of 
I  Owls ;  but  Mr.  Gould  thinks  that  they  have  probably  come  from  the  crop  of  some 
rtunate  bird  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Winking  Owl.  Tlie  cry  of  this  species  is 
rkably  resonant,  and  is  said  to  resemble  the  lowing  of  an  ox.  If  wounded  it  becomes 
ry  dangerous  opponent,  flinging  itself  on  its  back,  striking  fierce  and  rapid  blows 
its  well-armed  feet,  and  seeking  to  seize  its  foe  in  the  terrible  clutch  of  its  curved 
s. 

he  general  colour  of  this  species  is  a  dark  clove-brown,  diversified  by  many  bars  and 
^. 

HIS  genus  also  finds  a  British  representative,  in  the  person  of  the  Little  Owl 
hie  passerina),  many  specimens  of  which  bird  have  been  captured  in  Pjigland,  and 
the  nest  and  young  occasionally  discovered. 

he  name  of  Little  Owl  is  veiy  appropriate,  for  it  is  only  ei^Oit  inches  in  length 
ding  the  plumage,  and  when  stripped  of  its  feathers  {i])peai'S  hardly  «o  large  as  a 
ion  starling.  It  is  properly  a  native  of  Gennany,  Holland,  France,  and  Austria,  and 
ometimes  been  called  the  Austrian  Eufous  Owh^t,  or  the  Sparrow  Owl.  Although  so 
.  a  creature,  its  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  of  its  larger  relatives,  consisting  of 

birds,  bats,  mice,  and  various  insects.     The  general  colour  of  this  curio\is  little  Owl 
ve-brown,  banded  and  marked  with  yellowish-brown,  grey,  and  white.    It  may  easily 
stinguished  from  the  British  Owls  by  the  legs,  which  are  very  long  in  proportion  to 
limensions  of  the  bird,  and  instead 
ing  feathered  down  to  the  toes,  are 
ed  with  very  short  hair-Uke  plumage, 

ling  very  scanty  over  the  toes.     It  ^  _ 

sily  domesticated,  and  in  a  tamed  .^^HSB^    .  :^'jA*>^  -1^ 

is  so  voracious  that^  according  to 
jtein,  it  can  swallow  five  mice  at  a 
\  meal 

NOTHEB  curious  little  Owl  is  some- 
found  in  England,  and  has  therefore 
i  a  place  among  the  British  birds, 
is  the  Tengmalm's  Owl  or  Death 
the  latter  name  having  been  given 
m  account  of  a  common  superstition 
.'eigns  among  several  of  the  North- 
ican  Indian  tribes.  When  an  Indian 
one  of  these  birds  uttering  its  melan- 
cry,  he  whistles  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  if 
ird  does  not  answer  him,  he  looks 
speedy  deatL 

lis  species  is  at  first  sight  not  unlike 
ittle  Owl,  but  may  be  at  once  dis- 
ished  from  that  bird  by  the  structure 
legs  and  toes,  and  the  thick  feathery 
ig  with  which  they  are  clad.  It  is  a 
^mmon  bird  over  the  whole  of  the 

ited  portions  of  North  America,  but  is  frequently  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Eussia, 
ven  in  Northern  France  and  Italy.  It  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  seldom  wandering  from 
•me  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  as  it  is  almost  blinded  by  the  unaccustomed  glare 
lay  be  easily  ca>ptnred  by  hand  while  thus  bewildered    The  nest  of  the  Tengmalm's 

h2 
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Owl  is  generally  made  of  grass,  and  is  placed  about  half-way  up  some  convenient  pine- 
tree.  The  eggs  are  seldom  more  than  two  in  number,  are  pure  white  in  colour,  and  not 
quite  so  globular  as  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of  Owls'  eggs. 

The  colour  of  this  bii*d  is  more  rich  and  better  defined  than  that  of  the  Little  Owl 
Tlie  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  a  rich  chocolate-brown,  dotted  and  splashed 
with  many  white  markings,  which  are  very  minute  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  lai^r 
upon  the  l)ack  and  wings,  some  indeed  being  arranged  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  wings 
so  as  to  form  irregular  stripes.  Similar  white  spots  are  placed  on  the  tail,  which  is  usually 
of  a  dark  brown.  The  eye  disk  is  greyish-white,  excepting  a  bold  black-brown  ring  just 
round  the  eye.  The  under  portions  of  the  body  are  greyish-white,  covered  with  numerous 
brown  bars  and  spots,  and  the  plumage  of  the  legs  and  toes  is  also  grey-white  sprinkled 
with  brown  spots.  The  size  of  the  Tengmalm's  Owl  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Little  Owl. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  large  group  of 
Owls  which  are  remarkable  for  two  tufts 
of  feathers  which  rise  fi*om  the  head,  and 
occupy  neai'ly  the  same  relative  position 
as  the  ears  of  quadrupeds.  These  "  ears," 
as  they  are  called,  have,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  organs  of  hearing,  but  are 
simply  tufts  of  feathei-s,  which  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  bird, 
and  give  a  most  singular  expression  to  the 
countenance. 

The  first  of  these  birds  is  the  ScJOPS 
Eared  Owl,  a  most  singular  little  creature, 
which  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  taken 
in  England,  and  has  therefore  been  ^placed 
in  the  catalogue  of  British  Birds. 

The  geographical  range  of  this  species 
is  very  great,  specimens  now  in  the 
British  Museum  having  been  taken  in 
(Termany  and  several  parts  of  Europe, 
India,  Malacca,  China,  Gambia,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  bird  in  Southern  Europe, 
and  is  said  even  to  have  bred  several 
times  in  England  A  very  good  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  habits  of  the  Scops 
Eared  Owl  by  Mr.  Spence. 

"  This  Owl,  wliich  in  summer  is  very 
common  in  Italy,  is  remarkable  for  the  constancy  and  regularity  with  which  it  utters  its 
peculiar  note  or  cry.  It  does  not  merely  *  to  the  moon  complain,'  but  keeps  repeating 
its  plaintive  and  monotonous  cry  of  Kew !  hew  !  (whence  its  Florentine  name  of  CAttf, 
pronounced  almost  exactly  like  the  English  letter  Q)  in  the  regular  intervals  of  about 
two  seconds  the  livelong  night,  and  until  one  is  used  to  it,  nothing  can  well  be  more 
wearisome.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  last  year,  1830,  one  of  these  Owls  established 
itself  in  the  large  Jar  din  Anglais,  behind  the  house  where  we  resided  at  Florence,  and 
until  our  departiure  for  Switzerland  in  the  beginning  of  Jun,e,  I  recollect  but  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  it  was  not  constantly  to  be  heard,  as  if  in  spite  to  the  nightingales, 
who  aboimded  there  from  nightfall  to  midnight  (and  probably  much  later),  whenever  I 
chanced  to  be  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  or  took  a  friend  to  listen  to  it,  and  always 
with  precisely  the  same  unwearied  cry,  and  the  intervals  between  each  as  regular  as 
the  tickings  of  a  pendulum. 

This  species  of  Owl,  according  to  Professor  Savfs  excellent  Omitohaia  ToacanOy 
Vol  I.  p.  74f,  is  the  only  Italian  species  wliich  migrates ;  passing  the  winter  in  AMca  and 
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jottfliem  Asia,  and  the  summer  in  the  south  of  France.     It  feeds  wholly  upon  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  and  other  insects/* 

The  length  of  this  tiny  Owl  is  only  seven  inches  and  a  half,  the  female  heing  a  little 
onger  than  her  mate.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  a  hollow  tree  or  the  cleft  of  a  rock, 
ind  contains  from  two  to  four  white  eggs.  It  is  a  pretty  little  bird,  the  general  colouring 
>eing  much  as  follows.  The  head  is  light  browu,  marked  with  several  narrow  dark-brown 
treaks  ;  the  back  is  variegatt.*d  brown  and  chestnut,  marked  with  dark  bands  and  grey 
nQttlings.  The  wing  is  brown,  speckled  largely  w^tli  white  and  grey,  and  the  tail  is 
limilarly  barred  and  dashed  with  black  and  pale  brown.  The  facial  disk  is  greyish- white, 
ihickly  covered  with  small  brown  spots,  and  the  two  ft^atlier-tufts  of  the  head  are  similarly 
inted.  The  under  portions  of  the  body  are  greyish-white,  witli  several  streaks  and  dashes 
»f  dark  brown,  and  the  legs  are  covered  as 
ar  as  the  toes  with  short  speckled  feathei*s. 
rhe  claws  are  nearly  white  at  their  base, 
leclining  to  blackish-brown  at  the  tip  ;  the 
\oea  are  brown  and  the  beak  black. 

Although  seemingly  exceeding  the  golden 
*agle  in  dimensions,  the  Great  Owl  is  in 
reality  a  very  much  smaller  bird,  owing  its 
ipparent  magnitude  to  its  feathers  and  not  to 
its  body.  In  weight  it  hardly  exceeds  one 
quarter  of  that  of  the  eagle,  but  in  power  of 
[nuscle  it  is  little  inferior  even  to  that  royal 
bird  itself. 

The  Great  Owl,  or  Eagle  Owl  as  it  is 
>ften  called,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  being  especially  common  in  Sweden, 
N'orway,  Switzerland,  and  Russia,  and  being 
found  even  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Turkey. 
It  is  a  very  rare  bird  in  our  country,  and 
is  only  an  occasional  visitant  to  our  shores. 
When  captured,  however,  the  Eagle  Owl  is 
easily  reconciled  to  its  habitation,  and  has 
frequently  been  known  to  hatch  and  bring 
Dp  its  young  while  in  captivity.  In  its  wild 
state  it  makes  a  very  rude  nest  upon  some 
convenient  ledge  of  rock  or  other  similar 
locality,  and  lays  two  or  three  pure  white, 
rather  globidar  eggs.  The  young,  when  in 
their  first  few  days  of  independent  life,  would 
hardly  be  recognised  as  Owds  at  all,  being 
mere  shapeless  lumps  of  grey  woolly  down. 
The  parent  birds  take  great  care  of  their 
young,  and  are  so  fond  of  their  offspring, 
that  when  an  Eagle  OwFs  nest  has  been 
harried,  and  the  young  birds  removed,  the 
parents  have  been  known  to  supply  them 
with   food  for  a  period  of   fourteen    days, 

laying  dead  partridges  and  other  prey  before  the  bars  of  the  cage  in  which  the  young 
birds  were  confined 

The  food  of  this  Owl  consists  generally  of  grouse,  partridges,  hares,  and  other  similar 
game,  and  the  bird  is  so  powerful  that  it  will  successfully  chase  even  larger  prey. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  well-known  "  Field  Sports,"  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Eagle 
Owl  as  it  appears  in  the  Scandinavian  forests. 

"  These  Owls,  Dr.  Mellerborg  assured  me,  will  sometimes  destroy  dogs.     Indeed,  he 
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himself  once  knew  an  instance  of  the  kind.  He  states  another  circumstance,  showing 
the  ferocity  of  these  birds,  which  came  under  his  notice.  Two  men  were  in  the  forest 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  berries,  when  one  of  them  happening  to  approach  near  to 
the  nest  of  the  Owl,  she  pounced  on  him  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  stpoping,  and 
fixing  her  talons  in  his  back,  wounded  him  very  severely.  His  companion,  however, 
was  fortunately  near  at  hand,  who,  catching  up  a  stick,  lost  no  time  in  destroying  the 
furious  bird. 

Mr.  Nilsson  states  that  these  Owls  not  unfrequently  engage  in  combat  with  the  eagle 
himself,  and  that  they  often  come  off  victorious.  These  powerful  and  voracious  birds, 
that  gentleman  remarks,  occasionally  kill  the  fawns  of  the  stag,  roebuck,  and  reindeer. 
The  largest  of  the  birds  common  to  the  Scandinavian  forests,  such  as  the  capercali,  often 
become  their  prey.  The  hooting  of  these  Owls  may  often  be  heard  during  the  night-time 
in  the  northern  forests  ;  the  sound,  which  is  a  most  melancholy  one,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  many  superstitions,  is  audible  at  a  long  distance.''  This  bird  is  also  most 
invaluable  in  destroying  the  lemmings. 

The  cry  of  the  Eagle  Owl  is  a  very  deep  and  doleful  note,  sounding  most  lugubriously 
in  the  depth  of  the  lonely  forests  during  the  hours  of  night.  When  angry,  the  bird  utters 
a  sharp  hiss,  not  unlike  the  sound  which  is  produced  by  the  common  brown  Owl  of 
England  when  irritated.  It  is  generally  seen  during  the  twilight  houre,  although  it  some- 
times continues  to  search  after  prey  during  the  entire  night.  Wliile  engaged  in  hunting, 
it  flies  low  over  the  ground,  and  displays  gi-eat  quickness  of  eye  and  wing  in  discerning 
and  pouncing  upon  everything  that  has  life  and  can  be  eaten.  This  bird  has  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  falcons  towards  the  snare,  by  being  fastened 
in  a  convenient  spot  where  it  can  be  seen  by  any  passing  bird.  The  falcon  cannot 
possibly  resist  the  pleasure  of  dashing  at  the  great,  solemn,  winking  bird,  and  is 
accordingly  captured  in  the  fowler's  ready  net  as  he  swoops  after  the  Owl,  which 
runs  for  refuge  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the  toils. 

The  length  of  this  fine  bird  is  rather  more  than  two  feet,  and  the  aspect  of  its 
outstretched  wings  is  wonderfully  magnificent.  The  general  colour  of  the  Eagle  Owl  is 
brown,  mingled  with  a  yellow  tinge,  and  covered  on  the  upper  surface  with  bars,  dashes, 
and  streaks  of  blackish-brown.  The  facial  disc  is  pale  brown,  decorated  with  many  small 
spots  of  black,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  nearly  yellow,  traversed  by 
longitudinal  stripes  of  black  upon  the  chest,  and  barred  transversely  with  many  bars  of 
dark  brown  on  the  abdomen.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  pale  brown,  with  many  narrow 
bars  of  a  darker  hue.  The  long  armed  claws  are  black,  and  the  beak  is  also  nearly  black. 
The  eyes  are  of  a  bright  radiant  orange,  and  have  a  very  fierce  appearance  when  the  bird 
looks  the  spectator  in  the  face.  The  female  is  rather  larger  than  the  male,  the  difference 
in  length  being  about  four  inches. 

The  Virginian  Eared  Owl  holds  the  same  place  in  America  as  the  eagle  Owl 
in  Europe,  and  is  even  now  a  familiar  bird,  though  it  has  been  extirpated  from  many 
localities  where  it  once  reigned  supreme. 

It  is  a  very  large  bird,  nearly  equalling  the  great  Owl  in  magnitude,  and  being  in  no 
way  its  inferior  in  strength  or  courage.  This  species  is  found  spread  over  the  greatest 
portion  of  North  America,  and  in  former  days  did  great  damage  among  the  poultry  of  the 
agriculturists,  being  a  bold  as  well  as  a  voracious  bird.  Now,  however,  the  ever-ready 
rifle  of  the  farmer  has  thinned  its  numbers  greatly,  and  has  inspired  the  survivors  with 
such  awe,  that  they  mostly  keep  clear  of  cultivated  lands,  and  confine  themselves  to 
seeking  aiPter  their  legitimate  prey. 

The  Virginian  Eared  or  Homed  Owl  is  a  terrible  destroyer  of  game,  snatching 
up  grouse,  partridges,  hares,  ducks,  sparrows,  squirrels,  and  many  other  furred  and 
feathered  creatures,  and  not  unfrequently  striving  after  larger  quiirry.  The  wild  turkey 
is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  this  Owl;  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  wariness  of  the 
turkey  nature,  the  depredator  finds  an  unseen  approach  to  be  no  easy  matter.  The  usual 
mode  in  which  the  Owl  catches  the  turkey  is,  to  find  out  a  spot  where  its  intended  prey 
is  quietly  sleeping  at  night,  and  then  to  swoop  down  suddenly  upon  the  slumbering  hiid 
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fore  it  awakes.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Owl  is  baffled  in  a  very  curious  manner 
Tien  the  turkey  happens  to  be  roused  by  the  rush  of  the  winged  foe,  it  instinctively  ducks 
J  head  and  spreads  its  tail  flatly  over  its  back.  Tlie  Owl,  impinging  upon  the  slippery 
ane  of  stiff  tail  feathers,  finds  no  hold  for  its  claws,  and  glides  off  the  back  of  its 
tended  victim,  which  immediately  dives  into  the  bmshwood  before  the  Owl  can  recover 
om  the  surprise  of  its  unexpected  failure. 

The  following  admirable  description  of  the  Virginian  Ean^l  Owl,  as  it  used  to  be 
I  the  earlier  days  of  cultivation,  is  given  by  Audubon  in  his  well-known  History  of  the 
irds  of  America. 


"  It  is  during  the  placid  serenity  of  a 
^autiful  night,  when  the  current  of  the 
aters  moves  silently  along,  reflecting  from 
8  smooth  surface  the  silver  radiance  of  the 
loon,  and  when  all  else  of  animated  nature 
5ems  sunk  in  repose,  that  the  great  Horned 
hi^l,  one  of  the  Nimrods  of  the  feathered  tribes 
f  our  forests,  may  be  seen  sailing  silently  , 
nd  yet  rapidly  on,  intent  on  the  destruction 
f  the  object  destined  to  form  its  food. 

The  lone  steersman  of  the  descending  boat 
bserves  the  nocturnal  hunter  gliding  on  ex- 
mded  pinions  across  the  river,  sailing  over 
ne  hill  and  then  another,  or  suddenly  sweep- 
ig  downwards  and  again  rising  in  the  air, 
ke  a  moving  shadow,  now  distinctly  seen,  and 
jain,  mingling  with  the  sombre  sluides  of  the 
irrounding  woods,  fading  into  obscurity. 

The  bird  has  now  floated  to  some  distance, 
ad  is  opposite  the  newly-cleared  patch  of 
pound,  the  result  of  a  squatter  s  first  attempt 
t  cultivation  in  a  place  lately  shaded  by  the 
ees  of  the  forest.  The  moon  shines  brightly 
Q  his  hut,  his  light  fence,  the  newly  planted 
rehard,  and  a  tree  which,  spared  by  the  axe, 
jrves  as  a  roosting-place  for  the  scanty  stock 
f  poultry  which  the  new-comer  has  procured 
-om  some  liberal  neighbour.  Amongst  them 
ests  a  turkey-hen,  covering  her  offspring  with 
xtended  wings. 

The  great  Owl,  with  eyes  keen  as  those  of 
ny  falcon,  is  now  seen  hovering  above  the 
lace.  He  has  already  espied  the  quany, 
nd  is  sailing  in  wide  circles,  meditating  his 
Ian  of  attack.  The  turkey-hen,  which  at 
nother  time  might  be  soimd  asleep,  is  now, 

lowever,  so  intent  upon  the  care  of  her  young  brood,  that  she  rises  on  her  legs,  and  purrs 
o  loudly  as  she  opens  her  wings  and  spreads  her  tail,  that  she  rouses  her  neighbours,  the 
tens,  together  with  their  protector.  The  cacklings  which  they  at  first  emit  soon  become 
.  genercd  clamour. 

The  squatter  hears  the  uproar,  and  is  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  rifle  in  hand  ;  the 
►riming  examined,  he  gently  pushes  open  the  half-closed  door  and  peeps  out  cautiously, 
o  ascertain  the  cause  by  which  his  repose  has  been  disturbed.  He  observes  the  murderous 
)wl  just  alighting  on  the  dead  branch  of  a  tall  tree,  when,  raising  his  never-failing  rifle, 
le  ta^es  aim,  touches  the  trigger,  and  the  next  instant  sees  the  foe  falling  dead  to  the 
pround.    The  bird  is  unworthy  of  his  further  attention,  and  is  left  a  prey  to  some  prowling 
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opossum  or  other  carnivorous  quadniped.     In  this  manner  falls  many  a  Homed  Owl  on 
our  frontier,  where  the  species  abounds." 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  remarkably  powerful,  easy,  and  graceful,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  enormous  expanse  of  wing,  in  comparison  with  the  w^eight  and  dimensions  of  the 
body.  Its  voice  is  of  a  hollow  and  weird-like  character,  and  when  heard  by  night  from 
some  spot  on  which  the  Owl  has  silently  settled,  is  apt  to  cause  many  a  manly  but 
superstitious  clieek  to  pale.  As  Wilson  w^ell  observes,  the  loud  and  sudden  ciy  of 
Waugh  0  !  Waugh  0  !  is  sufficient  to  alarm  a  whole  garrison  of  soldiers.  Probably  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  sounds  which  are  uttered  by  this  bird,  the  Cree  Indians  know  it 
by  the  name  of  Otowuck-oho  ! 

The  Virginian  Horned  (3wl  takes  up  its  residence  in  the  deep  swampy  forests,  where 
it  remains  hidden  during  the  day,  and  comes  out  at  night  and  moraing,  heralding  its 
approach  with  its  loud,  unearthly  cries,  as  of  an  unquiet,  wandering  spirit.  Sometimes, 
according  to  Wilson,  "  he  has  other  nocturnal  solos,  one  of  which  very  strikingly  resembles 
the  half-suppressed  screams  of  a  person  sufibcating  or  throttled." 

Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  his  notes  to  his  w^ell-known  edition  of  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  captive  Owl,  which  affords  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  peculiar  sounds  that  can  proceed  from  an  Owl's  throat. 

"  An  Eagle  Owl  in  my  possession  remains  quiet  during  the  day,  imless  he  is  shown 
some  prey,  when  he  becomes  eager  to  possess  it,  and  when  it  is  put  within  his  reach,  at 
once  clutches  it,  and  retires  to  a  comer  to  devour  it  at  leisure.  During  night  he  is  extremely 
active,  and  sometimes  keeps  up  an  incessant  bark.  It  is  so  similar  to  that  of  a  cur  or 
terrier,  as  to  annoy  a  large  Labrador  house-dog,  who  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  by 
replying  to  him,  and  disturbing  the  inmates  nightly.  I  at  first  mistook  the  cry  also  for 
that  of  a  dog,  and,  without  any  recollection  of  the  Owl,  sallied  forth  to  destroy  the 
disturber  of  our  repose  ;  and  it  was  not  until  tracing  the  sound  to  the  cage,  that  I 
became  satisfied  of  the  author  of  the  annoyance.  I  have  remarked  that  he  barks  more 
incessantly  during  a  clear  winter  night  than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  thin  air  at 
that  season  makes  the  cry  veiy  distinctly  heard  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  bird 
also  shows  a  great  antipathy  to  dogs,  and  \vill  perceive  one  at  a  considerable  distance,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  distract  his  attention  so  long  as  the  animal  remains  in  sight.  When  first 
perceived,  the  feathers  are  raised,  and  the  wings  lowered  as  w^hen  feeding,  and  the  head 
moved  round,  following  the  object  while  in  sight.  If  food  is  thrown,  it  will  be  struck 
with  the  foot  and  held,  but  no  further  attention  paid  to  it." 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  extremely  large,  and  consists  of  a  large  bundle  of  sticks, 
grass,  leaves,  and  feathers,  placed  in  the  fork  of  some  large  bough,  and  containing  three 
or  four  white  eggs.  The  colour  of  the  Virginian  Eared  Owl  is  reddish  brown  upon  the 
upper  surface,  mottled  with  various  splashes  of  black,  and  covered  with  regular  Imnds  of 
the  same  hue.  The  facial  disc  is  brown,  edged  with  black.  Tlie  under  surface  is  of  a 
light  reddish-brown  colour,  covered  with  numerous  transverse  bars  of  dusky  brown, 
with  a  few  white  lines  and  dashes  among  them.  The  throat  is  pure  white,  the  beak 
and  claws  are  black,  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  bright  orange,  gleaming  out  strangely  even  by 
day  and  burning  with  double  radiance  in  the  twilight 

The  common  Brown  Owl,  or  Tawny  Owl  as  it  is  often  named,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bam  Owl,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  British  Owls. 

Although  rather  a  small  bird,  being  only  about  fifteen  inches  in  total  length,  it  is 
possessed  of  a  powerful  pounce  and  audacious  spirit,  and  when  roused  to  anger  or  urged 
by  despair,  is  a  remarkably  imchancy  antagonist. 

In  the  Field  newspaper  there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  conduct  of  a  pair  of 
Brown  Owls,  who  built  a  nest  in  the  attic  of  an  untenanted  house.  The  writer  proceeds 
to  say,  "  I  should  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  molesting  them,  so  ferocious  did  the  old 
gentleman  look  when  his  wife  and  children  were  approached.  One  morning  the  cat  was 
missing,  and  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  some  strange  sounds  had  been  heard  the  evening 
before  in  the  room  where  the  Owls  were.  On  going  up  that  evening  I  found  poor  puss 
quite  dead,  one  of  her  eyes  actually  picked  out,  and  her  antagonist,  also  killed,  Ijdiig  on 
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kbe  side  of  the  nest  Tlie  mamma  Owl  was  absent,  probably  in  search  of  food,  but  she 
may  have  been  present  and  have  assisted  at  the  death.  I  have  seen  a  cat  on  another 
)ccasion  cowed  by  an  old  Owl  that  came  down  the  cliiniiiey  into  the  dinin<^-room." 

In  the  same  paper  is  recorded  an  anecdote  of  a  ])air  of  l>rown  Owls  that  were  kept  in 
x>iifiiiement,  and  which,  when  approached  by  any  stranger,  would  fly  at  him  and  fasten 
;heir  talons  into  his  head  with  such  angiy  violence  that  they  could  but  be  removed  by 
lirect  force 

The   food  of  this  Owl  is  of  a  very  varied  nature,  consisting   of  all  the   smaller 
Doammalia,  many  reptiles,  some  birds,  fishes  when  it  can  gi't  them,  and  insects.     It  seems 
to  be  a  good  fishennan,  and  catches  its  finny  prey  by  waiting  on  tlie  stones  that  project 
I  little  above  the  water,  and  adroitly  snatching  tlie  tisli  from  the  stream  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  foot.     Sometimes  it  flies  at  nuicli  liiglier  game,  (•s])e(*ially  wlien  it  has  a 
young  family  to  maintain,  and  will  then  attack  birds  and  ([uadrujxMJs  of  veiy  great  size 
when  compared  with  its  own  dimensions.     In  a  single  nest  of  this  Imd  liave  i)t^en  found, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  Field,  three  young  Owls,  11  v(^  Im'ercts,  lour  young  rabbits, 
thiee   thrushes,  and   one  trout  w^eighing 
nearly  half  a  pound.     All  those  achieve- 
ments, however,  sink  into   insignificance 
in  comparison  with  a  feat  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Carr. 

"  In  1 844  a  pair  of  Tawny  Owls  reared 

and  ushered  into  the  world  their  hopefiU 

young,  after  having  fed  them  assiduously 

upon  the  trees  for  many  weeks  after  they 

liad  left  the  nest.     The  food  must  often 

have  consisted  in  great  part  of  worms, 

snails,  and  slugs,  for  the  old  birds  brought 

it  every  minute  from  the  ground  in  the 

immediate  vicinity  of  the  trees  where  the 

young  were  perched.   This,  however,  might 

only  be   considered    as   a  whet  to  their 

appetites  before  dinner,  for  the  parents 
inade  repeated  and  persevering  attacks 
Upon  three  or  four  magpies'  nests,  some- 
tunes  during  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  As 
the  defence  was  gallant  and  spirited,  they 
were  often  repulsed,  but  finally  I  found 
the  remains  of  young  magpies  under  the 
fevourite  perch  of  the  Owls,  and  one 
morning  the  bloody  head  and  feathers  of 
an  old  magpie,  conspicuous  for  its  size 
and  the  want  of  any  cerous  skin  about  the 
beak.  This,  then,  I  thought,  must  have 
been  taken  while  roosting. 

In  1845  the  Owls  alone  were  seen,  and  they  passed  the  summer  in  sedate  retirement, 
and  seemed  to  rest  from  the  labours  of  propagation,  neither  did  they  molest  the  magpies. 
But  in  1 846  they  began  to  be  very  active  early  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May 
again  had  their  young  Owlets  out  upon  the  branches.  Walking  about  nine  o'clock  one 
evening,  I  heard  a  pertinacious  attack  going  on  against  a  pair  of  magpies  that  had  had 
their  nest  in  the  top  of  a  very  tall  sycamore.  At  last,  instead  of  the  frantic  chattering 
of  the  poor  magpies,  one  of  them  began  to  shriek  in  agony  like  a  hare  when  caught  in  a 
noose,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Owl  was  trying  to  drag  it — the  mother  bird — by  the 
head  from  the  entrance  of  the  nest. 

I  ran  down  in  time  to  separate  the  combatants  by  striking  against  the  stem  of  the 
tree  with  a  stick.  Before  the  next  morning,  the  young  of  an  only  pair  of  rooks  had 
disappeared  from  the  nest  in  a  retreat  in  which  none  but  the  Owls  could  have  imagined 
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them.  This  was  too  bad  ;  a  decree  went  forth  against  their  young  Owls,  and  they  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  voracious  appetites." 

The  voice  of  the  Brown  Owl  is  a  loud  monotonous  hoot,  that  may  be  often  heard  in  the 
evening  in  localities  where  the  bird  has  made  its  home.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  and  contains  several  white  eggs.  The  colour  of  the  Brown  or  Tawny  Owl 
is  an  ashen-grey  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  variegated  with  chocolate  and  wood- 
brown.  Several  whitish-grey  bars  are  seen  upon  the  primaries,  and  there  are  several  rows 
of  whitish  spots  upon  the  wings  and  scapularies.  The  facial  disc  is  nearly  white,  edged 
with  brown,  and  the  undtT  surface  of  the  body  is  of  the  same  hue,  covered  with  longitudinal 
mottlings  of  variously  tinted  brown.  The  claws  are  nearly  whit^  at  their  base,  darkening 
towards  their  extremities,  and  the  beak  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour.  The  eyes  are  of  a 
very  dark  black-blue. 

This  species  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  indigenous 
birds  of  Japan. 


LONG-EARED  OWL.— 0«i«  vulgaris. 


The  fine  bird  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ural  Owl  {Syrmum  UraUns^ 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  barn  Owl.  This  bird  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and 
preys  on  hares,  rabbits,  grouse,  and  other  large  quarry,  alter  the  manner  of  the  eagle  OwL 
It  is  a  native  of  the  colder  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  being  found  in  Lapland,  Norway, 
Northern  Eussia,  and  in  similar  localities. 

We  now  come  to  a  familiar  example  of  the  British  Owls,  a  bird  that  has  attracted 
great  notice  on  account  of  its  singular  aspect.  This  is  the  Long-eared  Owl,  its  popular 
name  being  derived  from  the  great  length  of  the  "  ears,"  or  feather-tufts  which  are  placed 
upon  the  head,  and  erect  themselves  whenever  the  bird  is  excited. 

The  Lon^-eared  Owl  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  England,  and  also  inhabits  portions 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  so  that  it  possesses  a  very  large  geographical  ranga  It  is 
not  a  very  large  bird,  being  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  but  is  a  most 
rapacious  being,  preying  upon  all  the  smaller  mammalia,  and  capturing  the  finches  and 
other  small  birds  with  as  much  success  as  if  it  were  a  hawk  rather  than  an  OwL  Even 
moles  fall  victims  to  the  Long-eared  Owl,  and  in  the  "  castings  "  of  this  species  have  been 
found  the  remains  of  mice,  rats,  and  various  birds. 

While  the  young  are  still  in  the  nest,  the  parent  birds  display  a  singular  assiduity  in 
collecting  food  for  their  infant  charge,  and  make  sad  havoc  among  the  half-fiedged  nestlings 
of  the  neighbourhood.    The  nest  of  this  species  seems  seldom  to  be  built  by  the  bird  its^ 
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;he  Owl  prefers  to  take  to  the  deserted  nest  of  some  other  bird,  and  to  fit  up  the  premises 
its  own  usa  According  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  this  Owl  has  been  known  to  take  possession 
the  nest  of  a  squirrel,  and  therein  to  rear  its  young.  The  eggs  of  the  Long-eared  Owl 
I  generally  four  or  five  in  number,  and  white,  tis  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  Owls'  eggs. 
It  is  a  decidedly  nocturnal  bird,  seldom  behig  seen  in  the  light  of  day,  and  being 
rays  greatly  disturbed  if  it  should  chance  to  issue  from  its  concealment  while  the  sun 
above  the  horizon.  When  it  can  take  its  choice  of  locality,  it  seems  always  to  prefer 
me  si>ot  where  the  foliage  is  thick,  dark,  and  hea\'y,  and  if  possible  will  build  its  nest 
the  shade  of  some  large  evergreen. 

The  colour  of  this  bird  is  very  handsome,  but  so  complicated  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
scribe.  The  colour  of  the  back  and  upper  feathers  of  the  body  is  pale  brown,  diversified 
L  the  neck  and  shoulders  by  sundry  longitudinal  streaks  of  black-brown.  The  upper 
of  ace  of  the  wings  is  variously  splashed  with  black,  fawn,  and  brown,  and  the  primaries 
■e  light  chestnut  barred  and  spotted  with  dark  brown.  The  facial  disc  is  curiously 
larked  with  several  shades  of  brown  and  white,  and  the  "  ears  "  are  composed  each  of 
even  or  eight  blackish-brown  feathei's.  The  under  surface  of  th(^  body  is  greyish-white 
tttermixed  with  fawn  and  various  longitudinal  brown  streaks,  and  the  legs  are  covered  up 
0  the  claws  with  pale-brown  plumage.  The  sharp  curved  claws  are  black,  as  is  the  bill, 
md  the  eyes  are  of  a  light  orange. 

As  the  facial  disc  is  very  conspicuous  in  this  species,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
inserting  a  few  remarks  upon  that  portion  of  the  Owl's  structure  which  have  already 
ippeared  in  **  My  Feathered  Friends." 

"  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  this  circle  is  to  collect  the  rays  of  light  and  throw  them  upon 
he  eye,  a  provision  necessary  in  dark  nights.  This  principle  ts  apparently  carried  out  in 
he  case  of  the  Bam  Owl,  where  the  feathery  circle,  being  of  a  wliitisli  hue,  may  be 
Tipposed  to  act  as  a  reflector  of  the  light.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
irown  Owls  this  circle  is  also  brown,  and  therefore  would  rather  absorb  than  reflect 
he  light  Besides,  objects  are  seen  by  the  light  reflected  from  them  to  the  eyes,  while 
ight  reflected  upon  the  eyes  from  the  sky  would  rather  distract  than  aid  the  vision. 
'Vhen,  on  a  bright  day,  we  put  our  hands  to  our  eyes  in  order  to  view  a  distant  object,  we 
lo  80  not  to  collect  scattered  rays  and  to  force  them  to  converge  upon  the  pu})il,  but 
ather  to  keep  these  scattered  rays  from  interfering  with  tliose  that  proceed  directly  from 
he  object  of  vision.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  when  people  look  at  a  picture 
hrough  a  tube. 

In  my  own  opinion  the  radiating  feathery  circle  is  ver}'  simple  in  its  operation,  being 
nly  a  kind  of  circular  splay  window  cut  through  the  thick  mass  of  plumage  in  which  the 
lead  of  the  bird  is  enveloped,  in  order  to  give  it  a  wider  sphere  of  vision,  just  as  architects 
ut  a  splay  window  in  the  thick  wall  of  a  fort  so  as  to  permit  a  musket-barrel  to  be 
ointed  in  any  direction  And  the  radiating  formation  of  the  feathers  is  preserved 
ecause  the  natural  elasticity  of  their  stems  presses  aside  the  softer  downy  plumage  of  the 
ead,  and  preserves  the  circular  form  complete.  If  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
>rmed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and  qmte  distinct  from  those  on  which  their  extremities 
ress.'* 

For  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  a  tame  Long-eared  Owl,  I 
n  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent. 

"  The  Homed  Owlet  has  a  peculiarly  cat-like  expression  of  face,  and  this  I  think  was 
le  chief  attraction  possessed  by  a  downy  grejrish-white  ball,  that  was  thrust  into  my  lap 
r  one  of  my  boy  friends,  who  at  the  same  tii^e  announced  its  name  and  nature. 

With  great  delight  I  proceeded  to  introduce  him  to  my  other  bird  pets,  but  the 
tense  excitement  caused  by  his  appearance  compelled  me  to  remove  him  with  all  speed, 
[le  small  birds  were  aU  afraid  of  him,  but  the  jackdaw  and  magpie  both  charged  poor 
blinker '  at  once.     It  then  struck  me  that  the  cat-like  face  and  nocturnal  mousing  habits 

the  creature  indicated  the  deep  secret  of  its  nature,  and  if  so,  that  it  would  have  more 
inpathy  with  the  feline  establishment  than  with  that  of  the  birds. 

Acting  upon  this  impression,  I  at  once  conveyed  him  to  pussy's  closet,  and  introduced 
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him  to  its  occupants,  namely,  Mrs.  Fanny  and  her  blind  kitten.  Pussy  regarded  him  at 
first  with  very  suspicious  looks  ;  but  the  poor  bird,  feeling  pleased  with  the  dim  light  and 
pussy's  soft  warm  coat,  soon  nestled  up  to  her.  Tliis  act  of  confidence  on  Blinkei^s  part 
appeared  to  affect  Fanny  favourably,  and  she  at  once  purred  him  a  welcome.  From  this 
time  they  were  fast  friends,  and  many  mice  did  she  good-naturedly  provide  Blinker  with 
in  common  with  her  own  kitten.  When  he  grew  large  enough,  he  used  to  sit  on  the 
side  of  her  basket,  and  would  never  settle  quietly  for  the  night  until  the  two  cats  wa« 
asleep  in  their  bed. 

It  was  quite  beautiful  to  observe  the  warm  affection  which  grew  up  between  the 
Owlet  and  the  kitten.  The  only  cause  of  discord  that  we  ever  noticed  between  the  two, 
was  when  the  kitten  would  play  with  a  living  mouse.  This  evidently  hurt  Blmkrfs 
feelings,  for  he  would  always  pounce  down  and  seize  the  mouse  by  the  back  of  its  nect 
and  kill  it  in  a  moment.  Still,  he  had  a  sense  of  justice  in  his  nature  ;  for  when  the  moose 
was  dead,  he  would  drop  it  down  to  its  rightful  owner. 

I  had  him  for  a  year,  and  was  much  attached  to  him  ;  but  he  fell  ill,  and  went  the 
way  of  all  pets." 


SHORT-EARED  OWL.— Ottta  brachydhis. 


Another  species  of  I^red  Ovtl  is  also  found  in  England,  and  is  nearly  as  common  as 
the  preceding  bird.  This  is  the  Suort-P1\red  Owl,  or  Short-Horned  Owl  as  it  i3 
sometimes  called. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  very  small  size  of  the  head,  which  is  even  smaller 
than  the  neck,  and  gives  a  very  un-Owl-like  look  to  its  aspect.     In  its  habits  the  Short- 
eared  Owl  is  very  imlike  its  British  relations,  as  it  flies  much  by  day,  and  haunts  the 
heaths  and  open  lands  in  preference  to  the  woods.     The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  laid  upon  the 
bare  earth,  which  is  scraped  away  by  the  parent  bird  until  a  small  hollow  is  made,  and  is 
undefended  by  the  slightest  lining.     Richardson,  however,  says  that  in  North  America  its 
nest  is  formed  of  dried  grasses  and  moss  laid  on  the  ground.     Sometimes  the  eggs  are  laid 
on  a  depression   among   sedges  or  heather,   and  there  are  instances  where  Owls'  eggs, 
supposed  to  be  of  this  species,  have  been  found  in  rabbit  burrows.      The  eggs  are  seldom 
more  than  three  in  number.     On  accoimt  of  its  small  head  and  day-hunting  propensities, 
it  is  sometimes  known  by  the  local  name  of  Hawk  Owl. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  powerful  on  the  wing,  seldom  flying  for  more  than  a 
hundred  yards,  and  at  a  very  low  elevation.  If  observed,  it  seeks  the  nearest  covert»  and 
dives  so  deeply  among  the  brushwood  that  it  is  not  easily  seen,  and  cannot  be  driven  out 
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)vert  should  be  of  any  ^reat  extent.      Its  fodd  consists  chiefly  of  mice  and  birds  ; 

Yarrell  mentions  that  he  has  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  a  Short-eared  Owl,  the 
of  a  bat  and  a  half-grown  rat. 

bird  has  a  very  large  geograpliical  range,  being  found  spread  over  the  whole 
ye  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Noi-th  America  it  is  a  very  common 
d  is  thought  to  be  also  an  inhabitant  of  Chili.  Specimens  have  been  brought  from 
iwich  Isles,  Brazil,  and  the  Stmits  of  Magellan. 

olour  it  is  a  pretty  bird  ;  the  upj>cr  surface  of  the  lx)dy,  together  with  the  head  and 
ne  fawn,  covered  w^itli  dark-brown  patches,  the  darker  tint  being  placed  on  the 
f  each  feather,  and  the  same  round  the  edges.  A  few  spots  of  yellow  are  seen  on 
g-coverts,  and  the  ruddy-brown  primaries  are  bound  with  dark  brown  and  tipped 
len-grey.     Several  very  decided  bars  of  dark  brown  cross  the  tail,  and  the  facial  disc 

towards  the  eye,  becoming  lighter  towards  the  circumference  and  edged  with 
line.  The  feathers  of  the  disc  are  long,  and  almost  conceal  the  l)asal  portions  of 
k.  With  the  exception  of  the  white  skui,  the  whole  of  the  undcn-  surface  of  the 
light  buff,  thickly  crossed  with  longitudinal  dashes  of  dark  brown  upon  the  lu-east, 
h  a  few  long  streaks  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  alxlouicu.  The  legs  and  thighs 
1  buff,  the  claws  and  l)eak  are  black,  and  the?  eyc^s  golden  yellow.  Tiie  length  of  the 
ibout  fifteen  inches,  the  female  being  longer  than  the  male. 

"  In  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  grey  tower 
The  spectral  Owl  doth  dwell; 
Dull,  hated,  despised  in  the  sunwhino  hour, 

But  at  dusk  he's  abroad  cind  well ! 
Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  niates  with  him, 

All  mock  him  outright  by  day  ; 
But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dini, 
The  boldest  wiU  shrink  away. 

0!  when  the  night  falls,  and  rooHtw  tin;  l'<»\vl, 
Then,  then  ia  the  reign  of  the  Horned  Owl.  j 

And  the  Owl  hath  a  bride  who  u  fond  and  bold, 

And  loveth  the  womis*  deep  ghwuu  ; 
And  with  eyes  like  the  shine  of  tile  moonstone  eold, 

She  awaiteth  her  ghastly  groom  : 
Not  a  feather  she  moves,  not  a  carol  she  sings, 

As  she  w^aits  in  her  tree  so  still. 
But  when  her  heart  heareth  his  flapping  wingH, 

She  hoots  out  her  welcome  shrill ! 

Oh  !  when  the  moon  shines  and  dogrt  do  howl, 
Then,  then  ia  the  reign  of  the  Horned  Owl. 

Mourn  not  for  the  Owl,  nor  his  gloomy  plight ! 

The  Owl  hath  his  share  of  good. 
If  a  prisoner  he  be  in  the  broad  daylight, 

He  is  lord  in  the  dark  greenwood  ! 
Nor  lonely  the  bird  nor  his  ghastly  mate; 

They  are  each  unto  each  a  pride ; 
Thrice  fonder,  perhaps,  since  a  strange  daik  fate 
Hath  rent  them  fn>m  all  beside ! 

So  when  the  night  falls  and  dogs  do  howl, 
Sing  Ho !  for  the  reign  of  the  Homed  Owl  ! 
We  know  not  alway 
WTio  are  kings  of  day. 
But  the  king  of  the  ni^t  is  the  bold  brown  Owl !  '* 

Barbt  Cornwall. 

:  best  known  of  the  British  Owls  is  the  White,  Babn,  or  Screech  Owl,  by  either 
h  appellations  the  bird  is  familiarly  known  over  the  whole  of  England. 
3  delicately  coloured  and  soft-pliimed  bird  is  always  found  near  human  habitations, 
generally  in  the  vicinity  of  farmyards,  where  it  loves  to  dwell,  not  for  the  sake  of 
ng  the  young  poultry,  but  of  eating  the  various  mice  which  make  such  havoc  in  the 
Ldds,  aiid  bams.    The  "  feathered  cat,"  as  this  bird  has  happily  been  termed,  is 
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a  terrible  foe  to  mice,  especially  to  the  common  field-mouse,  great  numbers  of  which  aie 
killed  daily  by  a  single  pair  of  Owls  when  they  are  bringing  up  their  young  family.  In 
the  evening  dusk,  when  the  mice  begin  to  stir  abroad  in  search  of  a  mole,  the  Owl  starts 
in  search  of  the  mice,  and  with  noiseless  flight  quarters  the  ground  in  a  sportsmanlike  and 
systematic  manner,  watching  with  its  great  round  eyes  every  movement  of  a  grass-blade, 
and  catching  with  its  sensitive  ears  every  sound  that  issues  from  behind.  Never  a  fieM- 
mouse  can  come  within  ken  of  the  bird's  eye,  or  make  the  least  rustling  among  the  leaves 
within  hearing  of  the  Owl's  ear,  that  is  not  detected  and  captured.  The  claws  are  the 
instruments  by  w^hich  the  Owl  seizes  its  victim,  and  it  does  not  employ  the  beak  until  it 
desires  to  devour  the  prey. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Owl  should  have  two  modes  of  eating,  which,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  are  invariably  followed.  If  the  bird  has  caught  a  mouse  and  is  going  to 
eat  it,  the  mouse  is  first  bitten  smartly  across  the  back  so  as  to  destroy  all  life,  and  when 
it  hangs  motionless  from  the  bird's  beak,  it  is  thrown  up  into  the  air  in  a  most  adroit 
manner,  so  as  to  fall  with  its  head  dow^nwards.  The  Owl  then  catches  the  little  quadruped 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  head  falls  into  the  bird's  mouth,  where  it  hangs  for  a  few 
seconds.  A  sharp  toss  of  the  head  then  sends  the  whole  of  the  mouse  dowm  the  Owl's 
throat  with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  which  hangs  out  of  one  side  of  the  beak,  generally 
the  left  side,  and  is  then  rolled  about  just  as  a  boy  rolls  a  stick  of  sweetmeats  between  his 
lips.  After  carr^dng  on  this  process  for  tw^o  or  three  minutes,  the  Owl  again  jerks  its 
head,  and  the  mouse  vanishes  wholly  from  sight.  But  w^lien  the  Owl  has  to  deal  with  a 
bird,  it  eats  it  after  the  manner  of  the  haw^ks,  partially  plucking  it,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces 
with  its  beak  before  swallowing  it. 

A  cat  with  wiiicli  I  am  well  acquainted  alw^ays  follows  the  example  of  the  Owl  m  its 
method  of  eating  prey.  If  it  catches  a  mouse,  she  disposes  of  it  without  ceremony, 
beginning  at  the  head  and  gradually  eating  towards  the  tail ;  but  if  she  has  captured  a 
bird,  she  places  her  feet  upon  its  body,  and  with  her  teeth  seizes  the  feathers  and 
deliberately  pulls  them  out  before  she  w^ill  attempt  to  eat  the  carcase.  It  may  be  that 
while  the  Owl  is  twdsting  and  turning  the  mouse  in  its  mouth,  it  may  be  lubricating  its 
skin  in  order  to  admit  of  its  easier  passage  down  the  throat.  The  feathers  of  birds  are  too 
stiff  and  absorbent  to  admit  of  this  process,  and  are  therefore  removed  by  the  Owl  before 
it  swallow^s  its  prey. 

Some  doubts  have  been  raised  respecting  the  bird-killing  propensities  of  the  Bam  Owl, 
many  writers  having  asserted  that  it  never  kills  adult  birds,  and  that  at  the  worst  it  only 
takes  a  young  finch  or  so  out  of  the  nest  Now,  as  my  own  Owl  was  always  delighted 
with  a  full-grown  bird,  and  proceeded  to  eat  it  in  a  very  business-like  manner,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  process  were  by  no  means  a  new  one,  and  these  suspicions  were  confirmed 
by  some  "  castings  "  of  a  Bam  Owl  which  were  sent  to  me,  and  w^hich  contained,  among 
other  matters,  the  bones  of  birds  and  an  entire  skuU  of  a  full-grown  sparrow.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  seen  several  accounts  of  similar  objects  being  discovered  in  the  "  castings," 
and  it  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  the  skuU  is  always  unbroken.  (Jenerally,  the  "  castings" 
are  composed  of  the  bones  and  skins  of  mice,  together  with  the  hard  portions  of  various 
beetles,  mostly  in  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined  belonging  to  the  genera  Carabus, 
Abax,  Agonum,  and  Steropus. 

Sometimes  the  Owl  has  been  detected  in  robbing  the  pigeons'  nests  of  their  young;  but 
such  conduct  seems  to  be  very  exceptional,  as  there  are  many  instances  on  record  where 
the  Owl  has  actually  inhabited  the  same  cote  with  the  pigeons  without  touching  their 
young  or  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  parents.  This  Owl  is  also  an  experienced  fisher,  and 
has  been  seen  to  drop  quietly  upon  the  water,  and  return  to  its  nest  bearing  in  its  claws  a 
perch  which  it  had  captured. 

This  bird  is  easily  tamed  when  taken  young,  and  is  a  very  amusing  pet  If  properly 
treated,  and  fed  with  appropriate  diet,  it  will  live  for  a  considerable  time  without 
requiring  very  close  attendance.  Even  if  it  be  set  at  liberty,  and  its  wings  permitted  to 
reach  their  full  growth,  it  will  voluntarily  remain  with  its  owner,  whom  it  recognises  with 
evident  pleasure,  evincing  its  dislike  of  strangers  by  a  sharp  hiss  and  an  impatient  snap 
of  the  bilL    One  of  these  Owls,  belonging  to  a  friend,  was,  although  a  sufficiently  amusing 
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"bird  to  its  owner,  so  incorrigibly  mischievous  and  spiteful,  that  it  was  at  last  doomed  to 
death. 

It  seemed  to  fear  nothing?,  and  to  care  for  nothing  with  one  curious  exception,  in  the 
person  of  a  free  but  tame  skylark,  whicli  was  aeeustonied  to  sleep  in  a  ca*,'e  with  the  door 
open,  and  to  forage  for  food  on  its  own  account  wlicn  it  was  not  satisfied  with  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  diet  that  wiis  daily  fnrnislied.  With  this  lark  the  Owl  contracted  a 
film  alliance,  permitting  its  little  friend  to  sit  u])on  its  back  and  bury  itself  among  the 
mass  of  soft  plumage  with  whicli  it  was  clad.  This  Owl  always  welcomed  the  approach 
of  its  friend,  and  when  it  perched  u])(>n  its  back,  seemed  as  jjleased  as  a  hoi'se  when  his 
favourite  cat  comes  to  bear  him  company.  Xo  other  bird  was  so  honoured,  and  a  pair 
of  goldfinches  that  were  kept  in  a  cage  were  constantly  persecuted  by  the  Owl,  which 
could  never  undei*stand  that  they  were  not  to  be  killed,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  pushing 
his  feet  through  the  bars,  in  vain  attempts  to  secure  the  inmates. 

It  was  a  continued  murderer  of  bats,  and  small  ])irds  as  well  as  mice,  and  was 
accustomed  to  push  its  prey  into  a  hole  in  an  old  wall  that  ha<l  been  occasioned  by  the 
fall  of  a  brick.     In  this  odd  larder  were  constantly  found  a  strange  vaiiety  of  slaughtered 
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game.  Six  to  eight  small  birds  were  often  counted  when  the  hole  was  explored  in  the 
early  morning,  and  once  the*Owl  had  poked  fourteen  bats  into  the  aperture.  On  several 
occasions,  the  bird  had  contrived  to  pack  a  moderately  sized  eel  into  its  storehouse,  having 
always  killed  the  eel  by  a  bite  across  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  Owl  was  always  attracted 
by  bright  and  glittering  objects,  and  once  was  seen  to  pounce  upon  a  knitting-needle  that 
lay  glistening  in  the  moonshine,  and  to  carry  it  away  to  its  usual  receptacle. 

This  bird  was  remarkably  fond  of  half-cooked  chicken,  and  was  wonderfully  delighted 
if  its  meal  were  seasoned  with  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  sugar  and  salt,  a  fact  which  is 
rather  remarkable,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  the  predaceous  birds  do  not  care  for  sugar. 

The  hunting  hour  of  this  Owl  varied  much  according  to  the  time  of  year,  and  was  about 
six  P.M.  in  April  and  May,  and  eight  in  June  and  July.  It  was  a  spiteful  bird,  and  very 
much  given  to  attacking  strange  men  and  beasts.  His  last  escapade  was  of  such  a  serious 
nature,  that  he  was  summarily  handed  over  to  the  executioner.  He  dashed  at  a  pony 
which  was  coming  towards  the  house,  and  fastening  on  its  nose  with  its  claws,  battered  the 
poor  beast  with  his  wings  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  quite  frantic,  and  by  a  powerful 
toss  of  the  head  flung  its  assailant  violently  on  the  ground  and  broke  one  of  his  legs. 
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Notliing  daunted  by  this  mishap,  the  Owl  returned  to  the  attack,  and,  grasping  the  ponj^s 
nose  with  the  sound  foot,  struck  his  curved  beak  into  its  face  and  recommenced  his 
buffeting.  He  was  at  Last  torn  away  by  main  force,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  mischief 
with  his  life. 

This  species  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  tyj)ical  example  of  the  Owl  tribe,  as  it 
exldbits  in  great  perfection  tlie  different  characteristics  of  the  Owls,  namely,  the  thick  coat 
of  downy  plumage,  the  peculiar  disc  roimd  the  eye,  the  large  eye-balls,  and  the  heavily 
feathered  legs  and  toes.  The  feathers  are  so  thickly  set  upon  this  bird,  that  it  appeals 
to  be  of  much  greater  dimensions  than  is  really  the  case.  When  standing  on  its  feet^  or 
while  flying  over  the  fields  like  a  huge  bunch  of  thistle-down  blown  violently  by  the  night 
breeze,  the  Barn  Owl  a])pears  to  be  rather  a  large  bird ;  but  when  the  creature  is  lying 
on  the  bird-stuffer's  t^ble,  after  its  skin  and  feathers  have  been  removed,  the  transfonnation 
is  really  astonishing.  The  great  round  head  shrinks  into  the  shape  and  size  of  that  of  a 
small  hawk,  the  body  is  hardly  larger  than  that  of  a  pigeon,  and  but  for  the  evident 
power  of  the  firm  muscles  and  their  glistening  tendinous  sheaths,  the  bird  would  appear 
absolutely  insignificant. 

Although  so  small,  it  is  a  terrible  bird  to  fight,  and  when  it  flings  itself  defiantly  on 
its  back,  ire  glancing  from  its  eyes,  and  its  sharp  claws  drawn  up  to  its  breast  ready  to 
strike  as  soon  as  its  antagonist  shall  come  within  their  range,  it  is  really  a  formidable 
foe,  and  will  test  the  nerves  of  a  man  to  some  extent  before  he  can  secure  the  fierce  httle 
bird,  as  I  can  assert  from  experience,  having  had  my  hands  somewhat  torn  in  such  an 
encounter.  So  fiercely  does  this  bird  strike,  that  I  knew  an  instance  where  a  dog  was 
blinded  by  the  stroke  of  a  Barn. Owl's  claws.  The  Owl  was  a  tame  one,  and  the  dog— a 
stranger — ^went  up  to  inspect  the  bird.  As  the  dog  approached  the  Owl,  the  bird  rolled 
c[uietly  over  on  its  back,  and  when  the  dog  put  his  head  to  the  prostrate  bird,  it  struck  so 
shaiply  \\dth  its  claws  that  it  destroyed  both  the  eyes  of  the  poor  animal,  which  had  to  be 
killed  on  account  of  the  injury.  While  its  yoimg  are  helpless,  the  White  Owl  watches 
over  their  safety  w4th  great  vigilance,  and  if  any  living  thing,  such  as  a  man  or  a  dog, 
should  approach  t<J0  closely  to  the  domicile,  the  Owl  will  dash  fiercely  at  them,  regardless 
of  the  consequence  to  itself. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  placed  either  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  a  crevice  of  some  old 
building,  where  it  deposits  its  white,  rough-surfaced  eggs  upon  a  soft  layer  of  dried 
"  castings."  Tliese  nests  have  a  most  ill-conditioned  and  penetrating  odour,  which  taints 
the  hand  which  is  introduced,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  considerable  care  and 
several  lavations.  The  young  are  curious  little  pufls  of  white  down,  and  the  Bam  Owl  is 
so  prolific  that  it  has  been  known  to  be  sitting  on  one  brood  of  eggs  while  it  is  feeding  the 
yoimg  of  a  previous  hatching. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  its  popular  title  of  White  Owl,  this  species  is  very  light  in 
its  colouring.  The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  buff  of  different  tints,  with  grey,  white, 
and  black  variegations.  The  head  and  neck  are  light  buff,  speckled'  slightly  with  black 
and  white  spots,  and  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  deeper  buffspotted  with  grey,  black, 
and  white.  The  tail  is  also  buff,  with  several  broad  bars  of  grey.  The  facial  disc  is  nearly 
white,  becoming  rusty-brown  towards  the  eye,  and  a  deeper  brown  round  the  edga  The 
under  surface  of  the  male  bird  is  beautifully  white,  the  claws  are  brown,  the  beak  nearly 
white,  and  the  eyes  blue-black.  The  sexes  are  very  similar  in  their  colouring,  but  the 
females  and  young  males  may  be  distinguished  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  which  is 
fawn  instead  of  white. 
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With  the  owls  closes  the  history  of  those  birds  which  are  caHed  predaceoiis,  although  to 
considerable  extent  nearly  all  birds  are  somewhat  predaceous,  even  if  they  prey  upon 
mailer  victims  than  do  the  vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  or  owls.  Next  to  tlie  Accipitres  come 
be  Passeres,  distinguished  by  their  cere-less  and  pointed  beak,  their  legs  feathered  as  far 
he  heel,  their  tarsus  covered  in  front  with  shield-like  scales,  and  their  slightly  curved  and 
barply  pointed  claws.  This  order  is  a  very  large  one,  and  embraces  a  vast  variety  of 
•irds. 

First  among  the  Passerine  birds  are  placed  the  Fissirostres  or  cleft-beaked  birds,  so 
ailed  fix)m  the  enormous  gape  of  the  mouth,  a  structure  which  is  intended  to  aid  them  in 
he  capture  of  the  agile  prey  on  which  they  feed.  Some  of  the  birds,  such  as  the  Goat- 
nckers,  swallows,  bee-eaters,  and  others,  prey  upon  insects,  which  they  take  upon  the 
ring ;  while  some,  such  as  the  kingfishers,  feed  upon  fish,  which  they  snatch  from  the 
?^ater  and  bear  to  their  homes  in  spite  of  their  hard,  slippery,  scale-covered  armour,  or 
he  watery  element  in  which  they  dwell 

The  GoAT-suCKEBS,  as  they  are  familiarly  termed,  from  a  stupid  notion  that  was 
ormerly  in  great  vogue  among  farmers,  and  is  not  even  yet  quite  extinct,  that  these  birds 
rere  in  the  habit  of  sucking  the  wild  goats,  cows,  and  sheej),  are  placed  first  among  the 
•"issirostres  on  account  of  the  wonderfiilly  perfect  manner  in  which  their  structure  is 
dapted  to  the  chasing  and  securing  of  the  swift-winged  insects  on  which  they  feed.  The 
olour  of  all  these  birds  is  sombre;  black,  brown,  and  grey  being  the  prevailing  tints.  The 
ape  of  the  mouth  is  so  large  that  when  the  bird  opens  its  beak  to  its  fullest  extent,  it 
eems  to  have  been  severely  wounded  across  the  mouth,  and  the  plumage  is  lax  and  soft 
ike  that  of  the  owL 
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The  singular  bird  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trinidad  Goat-sucker  or 
GUACHARO  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  from  which  it  derives  its  name  of  Steatomis 
or  Fat-Bird. 

The  Guacharos  congregate  in  vast  multitudes  within  the  shelter  of  certain  dark  caverns, 
the  greater  portions  of  which  remain  unexplored  owing  to  the  superstitious  fear  of  the 
natives,  who  fancy  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestoi-s  hold  their  gloomy  state  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  caverns  where  the  (Juacharos  reside.  So  strongly  is  tliis  idea  imprinted  in 
their  minds,  that  to  "join  the  Guacharos'  is,  in  the  native  language,  an  expression  which 
signifies  the  death  of  the  person  of  wdiom  it  is  said.  In  these  caverns  the  Guacharos 
build  their  nests,  choosing  for  that  purpose  certain  holes  which  exist  in  the  root,  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height. 

During  the  breeding  season,  the  Indians  ami  themselves  with  long  bamboo  poles,  and 
entering  the  caves  as  far  as  they  dare  to  penetrate,  strike  the  young  birds  firpm  their  nests 
in  spite  of  the  outcries  of  the  atUicted  parents,  which  dash  to  and  fro  over  their  heads, 
emitting  their. strange  hoarse  cries.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  young  birds  has  been 
felled,  they  are  colk;cted  and  taken  to  little  temporary  huts  near  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
The  young  birds  are  then  stripped  of  their  fat,  which  lies  in  extraordinary  volume  on  the 
abdominal  regions,  and  the  fat  is  melted  down  in  clay  pots,  whence  a  peculiarly  soft  and 
limpid  oil  is  produced.  This  oil  has  the  useful  property  of  remaining  pure  for  a  veiy  long 
time,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  is  found  to  be  inodomus  and  free  from  rancidity. 
Tliese  birds  are  killed  annually  in  such  viist  numbers  that  they  would  have  long  since  been 
extii-pated  but  for  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Indians,  who  are  afraid  to  venture  for  any 
great  distance  into  the  caves,  and  can  therefore  only  injure  those  unfortuimte  novices 
which  have  made  their  nests  near  the  entrance. 

The  Guacharos  remain  in  the  caverns  durhig  the  entire  day,  and  issue  forth  at  night 
in  search  of  food.  Contrary  to  tlie  geneml  habit  of  the  Goat-suckers,  the  Guacharo  fwds 
largely  on  fruits  of  various  kinds,  especially  those  of  a  hard  and  dry  nature.  Some  persons 
suppose  that  tlie  bird  is  strictly  trugivorous  in  its  habits,  but  this  opinion  has  not  been 
sufliciently  strengthened  to  bear  nmch  value.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  crop  of  the 
young  birds  wiiicli  are  annually  slain,  nothing  is  found  except  hard  and  dry  fruits,  wliich  are 
carefully  preserved  by  the  natives  and  eni])loyed  medicinally  as  a  remedy  against  fever. 
The  noise  which  these  birds  make  in  the  recesses  of  their  caverns,  however,  is  quite 
deafening,  and  from  the  strange  unearthly  chamcter  of  the  cries  uttered  by  the  Guacharo, 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  su])erstitious  terror  of  the  Indians,  who,  like  all  heathens,  have 
a  very  doleful  idea  of  the  spiritual  condition,  and  when  they  hear  by  night  a  loud  waiUng 
cry,  set  it  down  at  once  as  proceeding  from  some  wTetched  wraith  longing  to  resume  the 
body  in  which  it  had  l)een  clothed,  and  piteously  lamenting  its  sad  doom. 

Among  other  i)eculiarities  of  this  bird  may  be  reckoned  the  structure  of  the  vocal 
organs,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  utter  the  unearthly  sounds  which  have  given 
to  its  residence  so  evil  a  reputation.  It  must  first  be  mentioned  that  whereas  in  the 
mammals  the  chief  part  which  the  trachea  or  windpipe  plays  in  the  production  of  sound, 
is  that  it  conveys  thcj  air  towards  the  larynx  where  the  voice  is  produced ;  in  birds, 
however,  the  voice  is  produced  at  some  distance  down  the  trachea ;  in  our  vocal  organ  it 
is  situated  just  at  the  spot  where  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchi  which  supply 
the  lungs  of  each  side  with  air.  On  dissecting  the  throat  of  the  Guacharo,  it  is  found 
that  the  "  inferior  larynx,"  as  this  curious  organ  is  rather  wrongly  termed,  is  double,  each 
of  the  bronchi  being  funiished  with  one  of  these  structures  at  some  distance  below  the 
division. 

These  birds  have  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  of  a  powerfid  and  fish-like  nature,  compared 
by  some  persons  to  the  odour  of  the  cockroach.  This  smell,  however,  disappears  when  the 
bird  is  cooked,  and  seems  to  aid  in  conveying  to  the  palate  a  peculiarly  agreeable  flavour. 
They  are  very  awkward  subjects  for  the  taxidermist,  as  the  fat  is  so  plentiful  and  so 
adlierent  to  the  skin,  that  it  liquifies  under  the  touch  and  runs  over  the  feathers,  ruining 
their  beautifid  colours,  and  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  skin  without  causing  some 
damage  to  its  delicate  texture. 

The  colour  of  this  curious  bird  is  a  ruddy  fawn,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  and 
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spotted  here  ami  thf-re  with  square  wliitc  marks,  tin-  <(iiiMri's  ln-iii^-  mostly  set  witli  one  of 
the  angles  upwards,  iu  h)zuii^rii  fashion.  Th<*  In'ad  is  \rvy  hawk-like,  nwiiij^^  1<>  tlic  lar^'e 
hooked  beak  apd  the  manm*r  in  wliich  thi'  ft'atln-rs  are  si-1  on  thr  tit\)  «>f  tlu*  liejal.  Tlie 
GuacLaro  was  discovered  by  llumbohlt. 

The  members  of  the  pemis  Podargus  are  chiefly  remarkable  fur  the  j^reat  widtli  of 
their  beaks,  which  at  their  base  are  bruder  tlum  the  f(»reli(?ail  of  tlie  bir«l.  The  ti])  of  the 
beak  is  hooked,  and  the  ii]>per  mandible  overlaps  the  lower  at  its  etli^^es.  They  are  all 
hand.some  birds,  and  many  of  them  are  of  eonsi^lerable  dimensimis. 

The  Tawny-Shoui.dekkd  Podaikjus  is  a  nativi*  <»f  Australia,  and  an  admirable 
account  of  the  bird,  as  well  as  c^ood  ti«4ures,  may  bo  found  in  (ii.uld's  nui^^niliient  work 
un  the  Binls  of  Australia. 

Tliis  bird  is  one  at  the  drowsiest  of  ereatun-s,  being  less  easily  roused  by  day  than  any 
other  slumberer  of  nij^ht.  All  the  day  long  it  sits  sleeping  u]»on  a  bnineh,  its  body 
crouched  closely  to  the  liough,  its  head  buriecl  amid  the  massrs  of  snft  iV-jithers  upon  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  its  whole  fonn  Jis  motitmless  as  if  it  wen^  carved  out  of  the 
branch  on  which  it  n»]»oses.  It  is  worthy  of  notic-e  that  tlie  l*odargi  always  sit  across  the 
branch  on  which  tliey  rest,  when-as  the  generality  of  (loat-suokers  re<'line  longituclinally 
ujxin  the  bough.  This  bird,  however,  is  so  rjuiet,  and  its  .sond)re  colour  haimonizes  so 
well  with  the  bark  of  the  bmnch  to  which  it  clings,  that  even  by  day  it  needs  a  quick 
and  practised  eye  to  discern  its  form. 

lliese  birds  almost  invariably  sit  close  together  in  ^lairs,  and  they  aiv  so  incorrigibly 
drowsy,  that  if  one  of  the  pair  be  shot,  its  mate  will  not  be  distur})eil  even  by  the  repoi-t 
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of  the  gim  or  the  fall  of  its  companion,  but  sit  quietly  in  its  place,  and  may  either  be 
knocked  down  with  a  stick,  shot  with  a  second  charge,  or  taken  by  hand  as  is  moat 
convenient.  If  pushed  off  the  branch  by  a  long  rod,  the  Podargus  can  barely  summon 
sufficient  energy  to  save  itself  from  falling  to  the  gi'ound,  and  flapping  its  wings  languidly 
to  the  nearest  bough,  settles,  and  is  almost  immediately  wrapped  in  sleep,  thus  practically 
carrying  out  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Watts  sluggard,  "  You  have  waked  me  too  soon,  I  must 
slumber  again."  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  known  to  fly  by  day  without  being  thus 
violently  disturbed,  but  such  instances  of  diurnal  liveliness  are  extremely  rare,  and  may 
be  considered  exceptional. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  daylight  fades  out  of  the  sky,  the  Podargus  awakes  from  its 
stupor,  and  after  a  few  shakings  and  plumings  of  feathers,  becomes  a  most  lively  and 
animated  bird,  quick,  light,  and  active  in  all  its  movements,  and  scarcely  to  be  recognised 
as  the  same  being  which  but  a  few  hours  ago  seemed  hardly  able  to  move  a  head  or  limb 
without  difficulty.  At  the  earliest  approach  of  nightfall  the  Tawny-Shouldered  Podaigos 
sets  off  on  its  travels  in  search  of  food,  and  chases  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds  with 
great  agility  and  perseverance.  Sometimes  it  runs  stealthily  along  a  bough,  and  picks  off 
the  locusts  and  cicadoe,  as  they  cling  sleeping  to  the  bark,  or  traces  them  into  the  hoUov 
eucalyptus  branches,  where  they  i^ass  the  night,  and  pecks  them  out  with  such  haste,  Aat 
it  swallows  no  small  quantity  of  the  decayed  wood  together  with  the  insects. 

It  is  not  particularly  good  on  the  wing,  its  flights  being  but  short  and  abrupt,  owing  to 
the  comparative  small  size  and  concave  form  of  the  wings.  This  structure  is  found  in  all 
the  birds  belonging  to  this  genus,  and  causes  them  to  trust  for  their  food  rather  to  their 
power  of  detecting  and  capturing  sleeping  insects,  than  to  their  capabilities  of  puisning 
their  flying  prey  through  the  air.  In  this  particular  they  differ  greatly  from  the  Goat- 
sucker of  England,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  great  powers  and  agility  of  wing,  and 
taking  almost  the  whole  of  its  prey  while  flying.  The  stomach  of  this  bird  is  found,  when 
dissected,  to  be  lined  with  hair,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  the  English  cuckoa 
The  voice  is  loud,  hoarse,  and  rather  stailling  when  heard  for  the  first  time,  although  not 
so  strididous  as  that  of  the  Guacharo. 

The  nest  of  the  Tawny-Shouldered  Podargus  is  of  very  slight  construction,  bdng 
made  of  little  sticks  laid  upon  the  horizontal  part  of  some  convenient  tree,  usually  the 
eucaljrptus,  or  gum-tree  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  and  is  nearly  flat  in  shape.  The 
eggs  are  white,  and  generally  two  in  number ;  their  length  is  nearly  two  inchea  It  is 
proved  that  the  male  takes  his  turn  in  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and  that  while  one  bird 
is  engaged  in  incubation,  its  mate  always  seats  itself  on  a  neighbouring  bough  and  bears 
it  company. 

In  its  tinting  this  bird  is  extremely  variable,  some  species  being  much  gayer  than 
others.  A  rich  tawny  hue  is  dashed  liberally  over  the  sombre  brown  which  forms  the 
ground  tint  of  its  body  and  wings,  and  is  especially  conspicuous  on  the  shoulders,  where 
it  warms  into  a  ruddy  chesnut.  The  species  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  its  relatives 
by  the  white  spots  which  are  scattered  upon  the  top  of  its  head. 

Another  very  curious  species  of  Podargus  is  that  bird  which  is  popularly  known  to 
the  settlers  under  the  title  of  "  More  Pork  !  *'  because  its  curious  cry  forms  a  very  excellent 
imitation  of  those  words.  Its  more  scientific  name  is  Cuviee's  Podaegus,  or  Podargta 
Cuvieri. 

This  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  preceding,  but  resembles  it  in  many  of  its  habits, 
sleepiness  among  the  rest.  While  slumbering,  the  Cuvier's  Podargus  throws  its  head  back- 
ward, so  that  the  top  of  the  beak  points  upwards,  and  it  sleeps  so  soundly  that  even  the 
report  of  a  gun  will  not  disturb  it  from  its  repose.  It  is  a  very  familiar  bird,  and  is  fond 
of  approaching  human  habitations  and  feeding  in  the  verandahs.  As  it  is  also  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  burial  grounds  and  sitting  on  the  tomb-stones,  it  is  reckoned  a  bird  of 
ill  omen,  and  its  visits  are  not  at  all  encouraged  Like  the  preceding  bird,  it  is  extremely 
variable  in  the  colours  of  its  plumaga 

A  MUCH  smaller  but  very  beautiful  example  of  the  Podargi  is  the  Moth  Plumed 
Podargus,  {Podargus  phdlcmoidea,)  so  called  on  account  of  the  exquisitely  soft  tinting  of 
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its  feathers,  which  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  velvet  plimiafire  of  the  large 
moths.  The  moth-like  hues  are  most  perceptible  upon  the  wing-coverts,  which  are  thickly 
Bown  with  markings  that  closely  resemble  the  "  eyes  "  found  upon  the  wings  of  so  many 
large  moths,  and  that  add  so  much  to  their  beauty.  These  "  eyes  "  are  very  like  those 
which  decorate  the  wings  of  the  well-known  Emperor  moth  of  England,  but  are  devoid 
of  the  brilliant  colours  of  that  insect,  and  are  composed  of  ditt'erent  shades  of  grey  and 

blOWIL 

Lastly,  the  Plitmed  Podargus  deser\'es  notice  on  account  of  the  singular  development 
of  the  feathera  of  the  nostrils,  which  rise  to  a  consi(leraV)l(»  height,  and  are  richly  spotted 
with  black,  brown,  and  white,  forming  a  kind  of  phmie  over  th(^  fonhead.  It  is  a  large 
and  handsome  bird,  and  is  generally  found  in  the  deepest  bushes  upon  the  l>anks  of  rivers 
of  New  South  Wdes.     Its  scientific  title  is  Podargus  plumffiras. 

The  New  Holland  Goat- 
8UCKEB  is  a  very  fine  and  beauti- 
fiilly  marked  bird,  its  plumage 
being  richly  mottled  with  black 
and  brown  upon  its  u])per  surface, 
while  the  under  surface  is  rusty 
grey,  curiously  variegated  with 
buffi  The  tail  is  barred  with 
darker  bands. 

This  bird  is  very  owl-like  in 
its  appearance  and  many  of  its 
habits,  and  has  therefrom  received 
the  popular  title  of  Owlet  Night- 
jar. In  the  shape  of  its  head, 
and  the  steady  upright  carriage,  it 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Coquimbo  Owl,  a  likeness  which 
is  further  carried  out  by  the  sharp, 
angiy  hiss  which  it  emits  when 
irritated.  like  the  owls,  it  also 
possesses  the  habit  of  twisting  its 
head  so  that  the  beak  is  brought 
on  a  level  with  the  spina 

The  New  Holland  Goat-sucker  resides  in  the  hollow  branches  of  the  eucal>T)ti, 
technically  called  "spouts"  by  the  colonists.  When  the  sportsman  wishes  to  know 
whether  a  "spout"  is  occupied  by  one  of  these  birds,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
administer  a  sharp  tap  to  the  branch  with  a  stick  or  axe.  Should  tlie  bird  be  at  home,  it 
runs  quickly  to  the  entrance,  pops  out  its  head,  and,  after  surveying  the  intruder  for 
a  moment,  retires  into  the  seclusion  of  its  domicile.  It  will  repeat  this  process  several 
times,  but  at  last  loses  patience  at  the  frequent  interruptions,  and  fairly  takes  to  flight. 
In  these  "  spouts  "  the  eggs  are  laid,  being  placed  simply  upon  the  soft  decaying  wood. 
The  eggs  are  white  in  colour,  and  from  three  to  five  in  number.  Tliere  are  generally  two 
broods  of  young  in  the  year.  The  bird  is  nocturnal,  and  its  principal  food  consists 
of  insects,  mostly  of  the  coleopterous  order. 

A  closely  allied  species  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  very  singular  arrangement 
of  colour  upon  its  head. 

This  is  the  White-bellied  Nightjar  [JEgoMles  leticogaster),  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  its  relatives  by  the  wMte  hue  of  the  under  surface  of  its  body,  and  the  three 
broad  dark  bands  which  surround  its  head  and  the  upper  part  of  its  neck.  One  of  these 
bands  is  short,  and  is  placed  just  above  the  beak,  while  the  other  two  sweep  in  bold  curves, 
being  very  wide  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  naiTOwing  rapidly  to  the  comer  of  the  eye, 
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where  they  cease.  It  is  extremely  shy,  but  witlial  a  dull  bird,  and  when  alarmed  flies 
leisurely  to  the  nearest  tree,  and,  perching  upon  a  branch,  turns  round  to  reconnoitre  the 
cause  of  its  alarm.  When  it  sits  in  this  manner  it  has  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  common 
hawk. 

On  account  of  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  quill  feathers  of  the  j^ing,  the 
birds  which  form  the  genus  Batrachostonnis  have  been  separated  from  the  Podargi.  The 
generic  name  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is  very  appropriate,  as  it  signifies  "  frog-mouthed," 
and  is  analogous  to  the  French  name  of  Crapaucl- volant,  or  Flying  Toad,  which  is  given 
to  all  the  Goat-suckers.  The  birds  of  this  genus  are  not  equal  in  dimensions  to  the 
Podargi,  and  they  are  all  inliabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  instead  of  being  found  in 
Australasia. 

The  Great-eared  Goat-sucker  is  chiefly  remarkal)le  for  the  extreme  length  of  certain 
feathers  which  start  horizontally  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  are  evidently 
analogous  to  similar  structures  in  the  eared  or  horned  owls.  The  gape  of  the  bill  is 
wonderfully  wide  in  this  bird,  and  with  its  soft  plumage,  great  roi^nd  eyes,  and  large  head, 
with  its  tufts  of  feathers  at  each  side,  it  has  a  peculiarly  owl-like  aspect.  The  colour  of 
its  plumage  is  black,  grey,  buff,  and  brown,  all  curiously  mottled  and  intermixed  with  each 
other  in  a  manner  almost  similar  to  the  Goat-sucker,  and  which  cannot  be  described  with- 
out a  needless  expenditure  of  time  and  space.  It  is  a  nocturnal  bii'd,  and  seems  to  be 
very  shy  in  disposition. 

One  of  the  largest  examples  of  the  Goat^suckers  is  the  Grand  Goat-suckee  (Nyciibius 
Orandis),  sometimes  called  the  Great  Ibigatj. 


\ 
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Tliis  fine  bird  is  nearly  thirtc»en  inches  in  length,  anrl  in  its  habits  resembles  closely 
the  common  (4oat-sucker  of  Europe.  It  is  a  nocturnal  lurd,  as  may  be  fjatlipred  from  its 
generic  title  of  Nyctibius,  a  wonl  derive(l  from  the  (inM»k,  and  si^j^nifyin^'  Ni*rht-livcr.  It 
is  stronger  on  the  wing  than  thi^  ])reeeding  birds,  and  is  oai)nl)le  of  chasing  its  insect  prey 
as  they  fly  through  the  air  in  the  dusk  (if  evening,  or  just  bcfon*  the  dawn  of  morning. 
In  its  outward  form  there  is  little  to  attract  notice,  and  its  colouring  is  the  same  as  that 
of  its  allies,  excepting  that  some  dark  bars  extend  across  the  head,  neck,  and  lower  pails. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  has  been  taken  in  Cayenne. 

There  are  many  well-known  proverbs  ivlating  to  the  ])ow('r  of  calumny,  and  tlie 
readine.ss  with  which  an  evil  n^port  is  received  and  retained,  notwilhstanding  that  it  has 
Wn  repeatedly  proved  to  be  false  and  libellous.  The  connnou  (Jdat-suckkr  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  it  was  called  Aig(>tlieles  nr  (ioat-sucker  by 
Aristotle  in  the  days  of  old,  and  has  been  religiously  suppost-d  to  have  sucked  goats  ever 
atten^^ards.  The  Latin  word  ca])rinHdgus  bears  the  same  siLiiii  Ileal  ion.  It  was  even 
supposed  that  after  the  bird  had  succeiMled  in  sucking  some  unfortunate  goat,  the  fount  of 
natuitj  was  immediately  dried  uj),  and  the  iKM>r  bea^t  al-o  ln<i  its  sight.     Starting  fi-om 
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this  report,  all  kinds  of  strange  rumours  Hew  about  the  world,  and  the  [loor  (Ioat-sucker, 
or  XiOHTJAR,  as  it  ought  more  rightly  to  be  called,  has  been  invariably  hated  as  a  bird  of 
ill  omeu  to  man  and  beast. 

As  usual,  mankind  reviles  its  best  benefactors,  for  tliere  are  very  few  creatures  which 
do  such  service  to  mankind  as  the  Nightjar.  Arriving  in  this  country  in  the  month  of 
May  or  June,  it  reaches  our  shoi-es  just  in  time  to  catch  the  cockchaffers,  as  they  fly  about 
during  the  night  in  search  of  their  food,  and  does  not  leave  us  until  it  has  done  its  best 
to  eat  every  chaffer  that  comes  across  its  path. 

The  damage  which  is  done  by  these  brown-backed,  white-ribbed,  hook-tailed  beetles  is 
almost  incredible,  for  they  are  not  only  extremely  destructive  in  their  larval  states,  but  are 
scarcely  less  voracious  when  they  have  assumed  their  i>erfect  form.  Passing  a  life  of 
three  years  or  so  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  larvas  of  the  cockchafler  shear  away 
the  grass-roots  and  other  subterranean  vegetation  with  their  scissor-like  jaws,  and  are 
constantly  busy  in  satiating  the  hunger  of  their  huge  stomachs,  which  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  body  of  the  grub.     When  the}'  have  passed  through  their  earlier  changes  of 
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form,  the  cockcliaffers  rise  from  the  gi-ound,  and,  taking  to  flight,  settle  upon  the  trees  and 
devour  the  foliage  just  as  they  had  previously  fed  upon  the  roota  Sometimes  a  whole 
series  of  trees  may  be  seen,  which  have  been  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the 
chaffers.  I  well  remember  seeing  a  row  of  trees  that  extended  along  a  country  road  near 
Dieppe,  that  had  been  totally  despoiled  of  their  foliage,  and  which  stretched  their  naked 
branches  abroad  as  if  th(;y  had  been  blasted  by  the  destroying  breath  of  the  Simoom. 

The  Nightjar  also  feeds  on  moths  of  various  kinds,  and  catches  them  by  sweeping 
quickly  and  silently  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  near  which  the  moth  tribes  most 
love  to  congregate.  While  engaged  in  their  sport,  they  will  occasionally  settle  on  a  bank, 
a  wall,  a  post,  or  other  convenient  perch,  crouch  downward  until  they  bring  their  head 
almost  on  a  level  with  their  feet,  and  utter  the  peculiar  churning  note  which  has  earned 
for  them  the  name  of  Churn-Owls,  Jar-Owls,  and  Spinnera.  Their  cry  has  been  isihet 
well  compai-ed  to  that  sound  which  is  produced  by  the  larger  beetles  of  the  night,  hut  of 
course  much  louder,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  characteristic  "chur-r-r! — chur-r-rl* 
Sometimes,  although  but  seldom,  the  Nightjar  utters  its  cry  while  on  the  wing.  When  it 
settles,  it  always  seats  itself  along  a  branch,  and  almost  invariably  with  its  head  pointing 
towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

There  is  also  a  strange  squeaking  sound  which  is  emitted  by  the  Nightjar  while 
playing  round  the  trees  at  night,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  cry  of  playfulness,  or  a 
call  to  its  mate. 

Although  rather  a  shy  bird,  and  avoiding  the  presence  of  mankind,  it  is  bold  enough 
on  occasion,  and  when  it  finds  an  abundance  of  food,  or  when  it  desires  to  defend  its 
young,  it  cares  little  for  any  strange  form,  whether  of  man  or  beast.  On  one  occasion, 
while  I  was  travelling  to  Paris  by  railway,  a  Nightjar  accompanied  us  for  a  considerable 
distance,  hunting  after  the  tlies  that  are  so  plentifully  attracted  by  a  moving  train  of 
railway  carriages.  Should  an  intruder  come  too  near  its  nest,  the  Nightjar  will  sweep 
repeatedly  over  his  head,  producing  a  sharj)  ruffling  sound,  intended  to  terrify  him,  and 
formed,  as  some  supposed,  by  striking  the  wings  smai-tly  together  over  the  back. 

Unlike  the  Falconida^,  the  Goat^sucker  catches  its  prey,  not  with  its  claws,  but  with  its 
mouth,  and  is  aided  in  retaining  them  in  that  very  wide  receptacle,  by  the  glutinous 
secretion  with  which  it  is  lined,  and  the  "  vibrissae  "  or  hair-like  feathers  which  surromid 
its  margin.  On  an  examination  of  the  foot  of  this  bird,  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is 
seen  to  be  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  a  structure  which  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  notwithstanding  the  various  theories  which  have  been  put 
foi'ward  concerning  its  use.  The  hind  toe  of  each  foot  is  very  mobile,  and  can  be 
brought  round  to  the  remaining  toes,  so  that  all  the  claws  take  their  hold  in  the  same 
direction.  Apparently,  this  structure  is  intended  to  enable  them  to  run  along  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  their  nocturnal  chase  after  beetles  and  other  insects. 

This  bird  is  spread  over  Europe,  and  has  been  captured  in  Africa,  whither  it  retires  m 
order  to  pass  the  winter.  Specimens  have  been  taken  in  Ireland,  and  I  once  saw  one  (rf 
these  birds  which  had  been  shot  close  to  Oxford. 

The  Nightjar  makes  no  nest,  but  choosing  some  sheltered  hollow  under  the  shade  of  a 
grass  tuft,  a  bunch  of  fern,  bramble,  or  other  defence,  there  lays  two  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground.  Tlie  colour  of  the  egg  is  greyish-white,  plentifully  mottled  with  pale  buflf  and 
grey.  The  young  are  very  sinailar  to  those  of  the  cuckoo.  The  plumage  of  the  Nigh^ar 
is  very  rich  in  its  colouring,  the  tints  of  bufif,  grey,  black,  white,  brown,  and  chestnut, 
being  arranged  in  pleasing  but  most  intricate  patterns,  and  easier  to  be  understood  fix)m  a 
pencil  Ulustration  than  a  description  of  the  pen.  The  sexes  are  very  similar  in  their 
plumage,  but  the  male  may  be  distinguished  frojn  his  mate  by  a  number  of  oval  white 
spots  which  are  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  three  quill  feathers  of  the  wings,  and 
upon  the  outside  quill  feathers  of  the  taiL  The  length  of  the  adult  bird  is  about  ten 
inches. 

A  VERY  remarkable  form  of  plumage  is  seen  in  the  Lyre-tailed  Goat-sucker 
This  beautiful  bird  is  a  native  of  Columbia,  and  is  notable  for  the  extraordinaiy 
development  of  the  outer  tail  feathers.    Although  the  bird  itself  is  by  no  means  laige,  veiy 
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excee<ling  tlie  coinmon  Eiiglisli 
jar  in  dimensions,  the  total  l{»n«,'tli 
.  adult  male  Lyre-tailed  (Juat- 
r  is  nearly  three  feet.  Indtrd,  tlie 
al  contour  of  the  botly  and  phiiu- 
lemind  the  olxseiTer  stron^^ly  of 
?8plcndent  Trogon,  a  bird  wliicli 
very  shortly  be  described  and 
A  Tlie  ^eneml  colciur  of  this 
}S  is  the  mottled  dark  and  lij^lit 
1  which  is  universal  anion«^r  the 
suckers,  but   is   diversified  by   a 

round  the  neck  of  rich  ehestnul. 
primaries  are  nearly  black,  with 
xception  of  a  few  chestnut  sjMjts 
?red  infgularly  upon  their  neeks. 
extremely  eloncjated  tail-f<'athers 
leep  brown-black,  ed'^ed  with  a 
.  band  of  pale   brown    upon    the 

web.  The  outer  web  is  hardly 
arter  of  an  inch  wide,  while  the 

is  almost  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
L  Several  feathers  of  the  tail 
3t  for  some  distance,  and  lie  upcai 
ase  of  the  elongat^'d  feathens. 

18  Carolina  Ctoat-sucker  is  nion^ 
iarly  known  undtT  the  title  of 
k-Will's- Widow,  a  name  which 
IS  earned  in  consequence  of  its 
ted  utterance  of  a  cry  that  exactly 
ibles  those  wortls. 
liis  pretty  and  intei-estin^  bird 
?8  in  the  deei)est  ravines,  swamps, 
)ine  ridges,  where  it  can  not  only 
Q  shelter  and  a  convenitait  nesting- 
,  but  is  also  sure  of  finding  a 
iful  supply  of  insect  pi'ey.  It 
rs  to  roost  in  the  hollows  of  de- 
1  trees,  or  other  retired  spots,  and 
>t  unfrequently  found  tenanting 
lame   habitation   together   with   a 

company  of  bats. 
he  nest  is  as  open  and  undeft»nded 

the  case  with  most  of  the  Goat- 
?rs,  and  the  eggs  and  young  would 
ibly  be  exposed  to  considerable 
er,  were  it  not  for  the  wonderfid 

and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the 
its  when  their  offspring  arc  in 
er.  The  following  account  of  the 
viour  of  the   bird   when  it  fears 

its   nesting-place    has   been  dis- 
red,  is  given  by  Audubon. 
WTien    the   Chuck-Will's-Widow, 
r  male  or   female,  for  each  sits 
oately,  has  discovered  that  its  eggs 
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have  been  touched,  it  ruffles  its  feathers  and  appeare  extremely  dejected  for  a  minute  or 
two,  after  wliich  it  emits  a  low  murmuring  ciy,  scarcely  audible  to  me  as  I  have  lain 
concealed  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  yards.  At  this  time  I  have  seen  the  other 
parent  reach  the  spot,  flying  so  low  over  the  gi-ound  that  I  thought  its  little  feet  must 
have  touched  it  as  it  skimmed  along.  After  a  few  low  notes  and  some  gesticulations,  I 
have  witnessed  each  take  an  egg  into  its  large  mouth,  and  both  fly  off  tc^ther,  skim- 
ming closely  over  the  ground,  initil  they  disappeared  among  the  branches  and  trees. 
But  to  what  distance  they  remove  their  eggs  1  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  nor 
have  I  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  removal  of  the  young." 

M.  Audubon  ])roceeds  to  say  that  the  birds  do  not  carry  away  the  eggs  unless  they 
have  been  touched,  and  that  if  the  parent  bird  be  merely  frightened  from  her  nest  by  the 
sudden  shout  of  a  stranger,  she  will  return  to  her  eggs  as  soon  as  the  intruder  has  left  the 
spot. 

It  is  a  noctunial  bird,  seeming  to  lose  all  its  energies  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  and 
to  recover  its  alertness  at  the  first  coming  of  dusk.  The  full  light  of  day  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  painful  to  its  eyes,  and  when  suddenly  taken  from  the  dark  resting-places  in 
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wliich  it  loves  to  dwell,  into  the  glare  of  daylight,  it  seems  to  be  quite  confused,  and  is 
imable  to  escape  by  flight,  contenting  itself  with  snapping  its  bill,  hissing  and  puflfing  out 
its  feathers  after  the  manner  of  the  owls.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  in  the  United 
States  in  March  or  April,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  latitude  of  the 
locality,  and  remaining  in  these  parts  until  the  end  of  August,  when  it  takes  flight  for 
Mexico  and  other  warm  regions,  and  there  passes  the  winter. 

The  plumage  of  this  pretty  bird  is  like  that  of  the  ordinary  Goat-suckers,  both  ia 
colour  and  texture,  but  is  notable  for  the  bright  motley  yellowish-red  with  which  the 
dark-brown  feathers  of  its  head  and  back  are  plentifully  but  minutely  sprinkled,  as  well 
as  for  the  bars  of  deep  sooty-brown  and  yellowish-i-ed  which  extend  across  the  wings  and 
tail.  The  three  outer  quill  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  upon  their  inner  webs,  a  band  of 
greyish-white  extends  across  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  are 
sooty-black  profusely  covered  with  little  yellowish-red  markings. 

The  Scissor-tailed  Nightjae  is  also  woi-thy  of  a  short  notice,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  rectrices,  fix)m  which  it  derives  its  name.     In  the  male  bird,  the 
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central  quill  feathers  of  the  tail  are  <i:reatly  rlmi^atrd,  so  as  to  iiiw  tin*  tail  a  (l('ei)ly 
;(l  appearance.  As  the  bird  flies  it  has  a  curious  hal)it  ol"  closiu^r  ami  o|)('niu^  these 
lers  alternately,  an  action  which  bears  a  ])()tent  reseiiil)laiK:e  to  {\\r  shuttin*,^  and 
mg  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  has  j^nven  rise  to  tin'  nanu'  by  \vlii(!li  it  is  ])0])ularly 
m.  The  plumage  of  this  s])eeies  is  in  colour  lik(i  that  of  othi*r  ( Joat-suekcrs,  with  the 
ption  of  a  rather  wide  band  of  sooty-red  whicli  extends  ])artly  round  the  neck.  The 
)f  the  female  is  comparatively  small,  and  hardly  exceeds  the  oidiuary  ]eii^L»lh.  It  is  a 
e  of  tropical  America. 

'he  Long-tailed.  Goat-sucker  is  oikj  of  the  most  cons])icuous  of  tliis  ^!;roui)  of  birds  ; 
oug  and  slightly  curved  feathei's  of  its  tail  giving  it  sonn^  nscmblanco  in  outline  to 
European  Cuckoo.  The  body  of  this  spetjies  is  T)y  no  means  larger  but  the  bird 
lii-s  to  be  considerably  above  its  rciil  dimensions  on  account  of  the  gn^at  length  of  its 

n  the  colour  of  its  plumage  it  is  rather  a  handsomer  bird  than  the  generality  of 
-suckers,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  whit<^  which  is  lai<l  in  bold  markings  on  several 

of  its  feathei's.  TJie  chin  is  white,  as  is  also  a  stn^ak  that  passes  from  the  corner  of 
nouth.  A  lu'oad  band  of  white  passes  across  the  extremities  of  the  lesser  wing 
•ts,  and  there  is  a  smaller  band  of  cream  colour  upon  the  ti|>s  of  the  greater  coverts, 
her  beautifully  white  band  is  drawn  across  th(»  middle  of  the  fii-st  six  primary 
ers,  and  the  remaining  primari(is  have  a  spot  of  white  on  their  tips.  The  rest  of  the 
age  is  variegated  with  black  and  brown,  w^armed  here  and  there  with  a  more  ruddy 

The  tail  is  also  white  in  several  parts,  and  has  a  number  of  vf^y  narrow  dark  bars 
s  the  nn'ddle  pair  of  feathers.  The  Long-tailed  Goat-sucker  is  an  inhabitjmt  of 
:eni  Africa. 

'he  Lonowinged  Goat-suc^ker  is  a  scarcely  less  w^onderful  bird  than  the  Lyi-e 
-sucker  whicli  has  already  been  mentioned,  tlic  extraordinary  development  of  feather 
C  in  the  present  case  transferred  fi"r>m  the  tail  to  th(»  wing. 

'he  colour  of  the  I^)ng-winged  Goat-sucker  is  generally  of  the  usual  tints  of  chestnut 
3rown,  but  is  diversified  by  a  bix)ad  gl^»yish-white  irregular  band,  which  passes  across 
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the  centre  of  the  secondaries,  and  part  of  the  base  of  the  primaries.    From  the  white 
band,  a  dark-brown  stripe  runs  towards  the  back,  the  feathers  composing  it  being  tipped    I 
with  white.     The  elongated  feathers  of  the  wing  increase  the  length  of  the  bird  to  twQ 
feet  or  even  more,  and  their  colour  is  very  dark  brown  on  the  outer  web,  and  greyish-white 
on  the  inner.    The  Long-winged  Goat-sucker  is  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Africa. 

The  Leona  Nightjar  affords  another  example  of  the  singular  form  which  plumage 
so  often  takes  without  any  apparent  object. 

In  the  male  bird,  a  pair  of  very  long  and  very  elastic  feather  shafts  rise  from  the  middle 
of  the  wing-coverts,  and  extend  to  a  length  of  eight-and-twenty  inches,  according  to 
the  individual.  These  shafts  are  totally  destitute  of  barbs,  except  at  the  extremity,  where 
they  suddenly  give  out  a  broad  web  of  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  The  transition  from 
the  bare  shaft  to  the  broad  web  is  so  abrupt  that  the  bird  looks  as  if  it  had  originally 
possessed  a  pair  of  very  long  perfect  feathers,  which  had  been  stripped  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  inches  at  their  extremities.  The  shafts  are  very  slight  indeed,  and  as  the  webbed 
ends  are  easily  acted  upon  by  the  vrind,  they  are  continually  moving,  and  float  about  in  the 
breeze  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  The  inner  web  of  these  curious  feathers  is  nearly  two 
inches  in  width  at  its  broadest  part,  while  the  outer  web  is  barely  one  fourth  of  that 
measurement 

The  object  of  these  curious  appendages  is  not  known.  They  are  only  found  in  the 
male  bird,  and  evidently  bear  an  analogy  to  the  train  of  the  peacock  and  the  long  tail- 
iieathers  of  the  pheasant  among  the  birds,  as  well  as  to  the  beards,  horns,  tusks,  manea^  and 
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similar  masculine  appendages  of  male  qufulnipcds.  The  pliniia<r(»  of  tlio  Li'ona  Nightjar 
is  very  prettily  marked  with  spot^  and  bars  of  rusty-nd  and  black  u])on  the  usual  bi-owu 
ground.  Every  primar}'  feather  possesses  nine  rusty-rrd  spots,  and  as  many  of  a  black 
hue,  and  there  are  many  other  sjujts  and  bars  scattered  ovi^r  the  body  and  wings.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  creamy  white  ni)on  the  scapuliirics,  a  few  white  mottlings  upon 
the  throat  of  the  male,  and  a  reddish-white  stripe  down  the  outer  web  of  the  two  exterior 
tail-fcathei-s. 

The  l>eak  of  tins  species  is  not  so  powerful  as  in  many  of  its  ndatives,  but  the  vibrissie 
are  long  and  well  developed.  The  wings  are  long,  overpassing  the  tip  of  the  tail  while  the 
bird  is  at  rest,  and  showing  that  the  powera  of  Hight  are  considei-able.  The  bird  is  not  a 
large  one,  measuring  only  eight  or  ten  inches  in  total  length.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Africa. 


The  Virginian  Goat-sucker,  Mosquito  Hawt:,  or  Nioiit-IIawk,  inha])its  the  northern 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  and  in  the  summer  months  is  seen  even  in  the  Arctic 
regions. 

It  is  not  so 'exclusively  nocturnal  a  bird  as  most  of  the  Goat-suckers,  but  will 
voluntarily  leave  its  home  on  a  cloudy  day,  and  commence  its  task  of  hunting  after  flies, 
moths,  ])eetles,  and  other  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a  bird  of  vigorous  and  active 
wing,  and  follows  its  insect  prey  even  into  the  loftier  regions  of  air,  wheixi  it  seems  as 
much  at  its  ease  as  the  swift  or  swallow.  While  chasing  the  insects,  the  Night-hawk 
constantly  utters  a  slirill  squeaking  kind  of  cr}',  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  screamuig 
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cries  of  the  common  swift.  It  also  has  a  curious  habit  of  hovering  over  its  mate  as  she 
sits  on  her  eggs,  darting  downi  uj)on  hor  from  a  considerable  elevation,  and  then  suddenly 
sweeping  up  again  with  a  loud  booming  sound,  occasioned  either  by  the  wings  or  by  the 
vocal  organs.  This  strange  mananivre  is  constantly  repeated,  and  appears  to  be  performed 
for  the  purj^ose  of  showing  a  delicate  attention  to  the  sitting  bird,  and  amusing  her 
during  her  long  and  tedious  task. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  placed  on  the  bare  ground,  and  when  a  stranger  happens  to 
approach  the  spot  where  they  are  lying,  the  parent  bird  immediately  flings  herself  in  the 
way  of  the  intruder,  and  by  tumbling  about  in  front  of  him,  as  if  she  had  broken  a  wing 
or  other>\'ise  disabled  herself,  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  sacred  spot  and  give 
chase.  If  she  succeeds  in  decoying  him  from  the  locality,  she  darts  into  cover,  and  takes 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  returning  quietly  to  her  nest.  Many  birds  pursue  this  curious 
contrivance,  the  common  peewit  or  lapwing  being  a  very  familiar  instance  among 
ourselves. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  generally  two  in  number,  greyish-white  in  colour,  covered 
with  a  numlx^r  of  streaks  and  dashes  of  brown.     The  young  are  odd  little  creatures; 
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clothed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  brownish-grey  down,  and  of  a  very  indeterminate  shape. 
The  tail  of  this  bird  is  forked,  and  tlie  long  wings  overpass  the  tail  when  they  are 
closed.  The  bill  is  rather  small.  Tlie  colour  of  the  Night-hawk  is  rather  different  from 
that  of  the  ordinaiy  caprimulgida>,  being  notable  for  a  greenish  gloss  upon  the  dark  red-  ' 
brown  of  the  general  plumage.  A  number  of  yellowish  spots  occur  upon  the  head,  neck, 
and  wing-coveits,  there  is  a  well-deiined  white  band  across  the  middle  primaries,  together 
with  a  white  patch  on  the  throat,  and  an  irregular  stripe  above  the  eyes.  Tlie  total  length 
of  this  bird  is  between  nine  and  ten  inches. 

Tlie  Whip-poor.Will  also  belongs  to  this  group  of  birds,  and  is  familiarly  known  by 
the  peculiar  melancholy  ciy,  which  veiy  much  rest^mbles  the  other  odd  names  by  which 
it  is  called. 

The  birds  which  belong  to  the  genus  Podargus  have  less  of  the  peculiar  Goat-sucker 
aspect  than  any  of  their  relatives,  owing  to  the  comparative  paucity  and  scantiness  of  the 
vibrissae,  the  naked  legs,  the  shortness  of  the  tail,  and  the  comparatively  small  gape  of  the 
mouth.  The  wings  of  these  birds  are  extremely  long,  and  the  powers  of  flight  are  very 
considerable. 
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The  Nacunda  GtOAT-sucker,  one  of  the  best  exam])les  of  this  genus,  is  a  diiimal  bird, 
ie  the  Virginian  Goat-sucker,  and  excepting  on  very  bright  days,  may  be  seen  abroad  even 
t  noon,  chasing  the  insects  at  a  great  elevation,  and  wlieeling  and  diving  after  them  with 
be  activity  of  the  swallow.  It  also  descends  close  to  the  ground,  and  pursues  the  gnats 
nd  other  aquatic»flies  as  they  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  attempt  to  settle  for 
he  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs.  It  is  a  handsome  bird,  possessing  a  brilliantly 
rari^ated  plumage.     On  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the  feathei-s  are  generally  of  a 
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greyish-brown  variegated  with  large  spots  of  black-brown,  edged  with  rusty-red,  and 
mottled  here  and  there  with  the  same  tint.  Tlie  under  parts  of  the  body  are  nearly  white, 
the  chin  being  tinted  with  cream-yellow,  and  covered  with  a  few  greyish  bars,  and  the 
Ireast  white,  striped  with  grey-brown  horizontal  lines.  The  tail  is  beautifully  mottled 
^th  yeUow  and  brownish-black,  and  crossed  by  a  number  of  black  bars,  sprinkled  with 
dots  of  brown.    The  Nacunda  Goat-sucker  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 


SWALLOWS. 

The  close-set  plumage  of  the  Swallow  Tribe,  their  long  sickle-like  wings,  their  stiff, 
firm  tail,  forked  in  most  of  the  species,  and  their  slight  legs  and  toes,  are  characteristics 
which  mark  them  out  as  birds  which  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  existence  in  the  air, 
ind  exercise  their  wings  far  more  than  their  feet 

They  all  feed  upon  insects,  and  capture  their  prey  in  the  air,  ascending  at  one  time  to 
luch  a  height  that  they  are  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  look  merely  like  tiny 
lots  moving  upon  the  sky,  while  at  other  seasons  they  skim  the  earth  and  play  for  hours 
ogether  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  chase  of  the  gnats  that  emerge  in  myriads  from 
he  streams,  during  the  time  and  season  when  they  assume  the  perfect  form.  The  gape  of 
he  mouth  is  therefore  exceedingly  great  in  these  birds,  reaching  as  far  as  a  point  below 
he  eyes.  The  bill  itself  is  very  short,  flattened,  pointed,  slightly  curved  downwards,  and 
load  at  the  base. 


GROUP  OF  8WALLOW8. 


The  group,  which  is  scientifically  termed  the  Hirundinidae,  is  a  very  large  one,  and  is 
divided  into  two  lesser  groups,  the  membere  of  one  being  classed  together  under  liie  title 
of  Swifts,  while  the  others  are  known  by  the  name  of  Swallows.  With  the  former  birds 
we  have  first  to  deal 
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Thb  Swifts,  technically  called  the   "  C}7).selina',"   or    Cy]is<Oino  ])ir(ls,   are  readily 
lirtiitgniwhfld  from  the  Swallows  hy  the  very  i^n-eat  c'oin]iar,'itiv(*  lt'iii:tli  of  the  two  first 
'feathers  of  the  wing,  which  are  either  equal  to  each  other,  or  liav(»  iho  second 
Br  than  the  first   The  secontlaiies  are  remarkably  small,  l»eiii«^'  nearly  eoneealed 
the  coverts.     There  are  ten  primaries  in  the  wiii^x.  and  tlu^  same  niunber  of  quill 
i  in  the  tail 

•Aie  Attbtuaijan  Sptne-tatled,  XEEDLE-TAn.Eo  SwALT.ow,  or  Swift,  as  it  ou.uht  ratlier 
lr!%i  called,  is  the  largest  of  all  the*  Swallf»w  tri^(^  measuring;  no  less  llian  twenty-eight 
''~^^'-  in  total  length  wlien  the 


itte  dosed,  and  twenty  inches 
»  tttt  extremity  of  the  tail. 

4li6  title  of  Needle-tail  has 
^  giTien  to  this  bird  on  ac- 
■injit  of  the  curious  formation  of 
kirftiil-feaiUiers,  which  are  shoil 
Mil.  even,  and  have  their  ex- 
Mliftiiw  devoid  of  web,  so  as  to 
ma  low  of  sharp,  short  points, 
IJ^^-if  a  number  of  needles  ha<l 
L  Amflft  through  the  shaft  of 
feather.  This  species  is  a 
of  Australia,  and  as  may 
L  firom  the  following  extmct 
i||  ICr,  Gould's  work  on  the 
Ink  of  Australia,  is  very  inte- 
inS  <u^  curious  in  its  habits, 
t0lwmOxy  of  especial  attention 
it^  any  naturalist  who  may 
iuoe  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
ifajring  itb 

''The  keel  or  breast-bone  of 
lis  species  is  more  than  ordinarily 
Mp^  and  the  pectoral  muscles 
lOie  developed  than  in  any  otlier 
ird  of  its  weight  with  which  I 
n  acquainted.  Its  whole  form  is 
ipecially  and  beautifully  adapted 
rr  aerial  progression,  and,  as  its 
mgthened  wings  would  lead  us 
>  imagine,  its  power  of  flight, 
oth  for  rapidity  and  extension,  is 
"uly  amazing.  Hence  it  readily 
asses  from  one  part  of  the  country 
)  another,  and  if  so  disposed  may 
e  engaged  in  hunting  for  flies 
n  the  continent  of  Australia  at 
ne  minute,  and  in  half-an-hour 
e  similarly  employed  in  Van 
Piemen's  Land. 

So  exclusively  is  this  bird  a  tenant  of  the  air,  that  I  never  in  any  instance  saw  it  perch, 
nd  but  rarely  sufliciently  near  the  earth  to  admit  of  a  successful  shot ;  it  is  only  late  in 
le  evening  and  during  lowery  weather  that  such  an  object  can  l)e  accomplished.  With 
le  exception  of  the  crane,  it  is  certainly  the  most  lofty  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous  flier 
r  the  Austmlian  birds.  I  have  frequently  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  hottest  days, 
hile  lying  prostrate  on  the  groimd  with  my  eyes  directed  upwards,  the  cloudless  blue  sky 
eopled  at  an  inunense  elevation  by  hundreds  of  these  birds,  performing  extensive  curves 
2.  K 
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and  sweeping  flights,  doubtless  attracted  thither  by  the  insects  that  soar  aloft  during 
serene  weather.  Hence,  as  I  have  before  stated,  few  birds  are  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
particularly  on  the  continent  of  Australia,  where  long  droughts  are  so  prevalent ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  flocks  that  visit  the  more  humid  climate  of  Van  Diemen*8  Land,  where  they 
necessarily  seek  their  food  nearer  the  earth,  arc  often  greatly  diminished  by  the  gun 
duiing  their  stay. 

I  regret  that  I  could  ascertain  no  particulars  whatever  respecting  the  nidification  of 
this  fine  bird,  but  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  both  rocks  and  holes  in  the  larger  trees 
are  selected  as  sites  for  this  purjiose,  as  well  as  for  a  roosting-place  during  the  night 
Before  retiring  to  roost,  which  it  does  immediately  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  the 
Spine-tailed  Swallows  may  frequently  be  seen  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  sweeping  up  the 
gullies  or  flying  with  immense  rapidity  just  above  the  top  of  the  trees,  their  never-tirii^ 
wings  enabling  them  to  perform  their  evolutions  in  the  capture  of  insects,  and  of  sustaining 
themselves  in  the  air  during  the  entire  day  without  cessation." 

The  Australian  Needle-tailed  Swallow  is  a  most  beautiful  bird  in  its  colouring,  as  well 
as  handsome  in  size  and  elegance  of  shape.  The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  olive- 
brown,  exceedingly  dark  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  washed  with  a  dark  green  tinge 
upon  the  back  of  the  head,  the  wings,  and  the  tail.  Before  the  eyes  there  is  a  velv^ 
black  patch,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  under  parts  of  the  b(»dy  is  white,  including  the 
chin,  throat,  under  tail-coverts,  and  the  inner  web  of  the  secondaries.  There  is  tdso  a 
white  band  extending  across  the  forehead. 

A  CLOSELY  allied  species  is  the  Aculeated  Swallow  {Acanihylis  PelasgtcC), 
This  bird  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  America,  being  found  in  Louisiana^  Caroling 
and  even  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  which  it  exhibits  in 
the  constmction  of  its  singular  nest.  Choosing  some  convenient  locality,  such  as  a  rockj 
crevice,  or  the  unused  chimney  of  a  house,  the  bird  commences  its  labours  by  putting 
together  a  slight  i)latform  of  diy  twigs,  wliich  it  cements  together  with  certain  vegetable 
gums.  So  large  is  this  platform,  that  it  sometimes  causes  considerable  inconvenience  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house  where  the  Swallow  has  taken  up  its  residence,  as  it  completelf 
stops  up  the  orifice  of  the  chiumey.  Upon  this  platform  is  formed  a  kind  of  cradle  ne^  i 
also  composed  of  small  twigs,  which  are  woven  into  a  kind  of  rude  basket,  and  also 
cemented  together. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  parent 
bird ;  their  colour  is  greyish- white,  streaked  and  spotted  with  black  and  brown  towards 
the  large  end.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown,  and  the  throat  is  whitifih- 
grey. 

The  birds  which  belong  to  the  genus  Macropteryx,  or  Long-winged  Swifts,  possess 
wings  of  very  great  comparative  length,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  two  first  primaiy 
feathers  of  the  wings,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  length,  the  second  being 
slightly  the  longer  of  the  two.  They  may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
members  of  the  genus  Acanthylis,  by  the  formation  of  the  tail,  which,  instead  of  being 
composed  of  feathers  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  tipped  with  sharp  points,  is  forked  afte 
the  manner  usually  observed  in  the  smaller  tribes.  The  feet  are  furnished  with  four  toe8> 
the  hinder  toe  being  directed  backward. 

The  KxECHO  Swallow,  or  Labge-winged  Swift,  as  it  is  more  rightly  termed,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  ranks  of  the  Cypseline  birds,  is  considered  of  great  value  by  ornithologists 
as  supplying  a  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  the  Swifts  with  the  Swallowa  Like  the 
Swifts  in  general,  its  feet  are  well  adapted  for  climbing,  and  supplied  with  firm  curved 
claws;  and  like  the  Swallows,  its  hinder  toe  is  directed  backwards,  and  cannot  be  biou^i 
round  in  a  line  with  the  remaining  toes.  It  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  in  its  colouring 
nearly  equalling  the  Needle-tailed  Swift  which  has  just  been  described.  The  colour  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  is  deep  brown,  through  which  runs  a  strong  tinge  of  green  that 
gives  a  beautiful  glossy  aspect  to  that  part  of  the  plumage.  The  throat  and  breast, 
together  with  the  under  tail-coverts,  are  very  light  grey,  and  the  abdomen,  part  of  the 
flcapularies,  and  a  well-defined  streak  over  the  eye,  are  white. 
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The  bird  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  India,  and  has  been  taken  hi  Java  and 
Malacca. 

The  true  Swifts,  of  which  England  afl'ords  two  uxanii)k's,  one  very  fainiUariy  kno^vn, 
and  the  other  a  ver}"  rare  and  almost  unnoticed  species,  aiv.  remaikal»le  for  the  feathered 
tarsus,  the  long  wings,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  feet.     In  this  meml)er,  all  the  toes  are 
Erected  forward,  a  structui*e  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  it  fulfils. 
The  Swifts  build  their  nests,  or  rather  lay  their  ejLr.i.^?^,  f«)r  the  nest  is  hardly  worthy  of 
the  name,  m  holes  under  the  eaves 
of  houses,  or  in  similar  localities, 
and  would  find  themselves  gi-eatly 
inconvenienced  when  seeking  ad- 
mission into  their  domiciles,  but 
for  the  shai>e  of  the  feet,  which 
enables    them    to   cling    to    the 
slightest  projection,  and  to  clam- 
ber up    a  peri)endicular    surface 
with  perfect  ease  and  safety.     In 
one  species,  the  White  Collared 
Swift  {Cypselus  Ccn/anensis),  the 
feet  are  clothed  with  feathers  to 
the  base  of  the  claws. 

The  WmxE-BELLiED,  or  Alpine 
Swift  is  the  largest  of  our  British 
flirundinidae,  being  rather  more 
than  eight  inches  in  total  length. 
It  is  but  rarely  found  in  the  British 
Ides,  but  is  common  enough  on 
(he  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Several  specimens  have  been 
taken  in  England,  and  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  work  on  the  Natural 
Elistory  of  Ireland,  three  examples 
are  noticed  that  had  been  shot  in 
that  country,  one  near  Dublin, 
another  in  the  county  Cork,  and 
the  thiid  a  few  miles  from  land 
off  Cape  Clear.  Unlike  the  com- 
mon Swift  of  England,  which  is 
possessed  of  a  loud  and  stridulous 
note,  the  Alpine  Swift  is  sweet  of 
^oice ;  its  cry,  although  loud,  being 
musical  in  its  intonation.  The 
popular  name  of  this  bird  is  given 
to  it  on  account  of  the  white  hue 
rf  the  under  portions  of  its  body, 
the  only  exception  being  a  broad 

lusky  bar  across  the  breast.  The  toes  are  brown  with  an  orange  tint,  and  the  black 
beak  is  longer  than  that  of  the  common  Swift.  The  general  colour  of  its  plumage  is 
brown.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  made  in  crevices  of  lofty  cliffs  or  buildings,  and  is 
imposed  of  straw,  hay,  moss,  and  other  substances,  connected  firmly  together  with  a 
2[latinous  secretion  furnished  by  certain  glands,  and  rendered  very  hard  and  iinn  when 
ihe  cement  is  dry.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  white,  and  very  long  m  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth. 
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The  following  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  this  bird  is  given  by  Mr. 
Thompson : — 

"  The  first  place  I  met  with  the  Alpine  Swift  was  almost  ten  miles  to  the  north  of 
Naples,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1826,  when  a  great  number  were  observed  associated  together 
in  flight,  at  a  high  elevation.  Their  evolutions  in  the  air  were  similar  to  those  of  a 
common  Swift.  Indepondoutly  of  their  superior  size,  which  at  once  distinguishes  them 
from.that  bird,  the  white  colour  of  a  portion  of  the  under  plumage,  from  which  they  have 
received  tlie  name  of  AVhite-bellied  Swift,  is  conspicuous,  even  when  the  bird  is  at  a 
considerable  altitude. 

When  on  the  continent  in  1841  with  my  friend  IVofessor  E.  Forbes,  this  species  waa 
first  seen  by  us  on  the  9th  of  April,  as  we  descended  the  lihone,  from  Lyons  to  Avignoa 
About  half  way  between  these  citi(\s,  several  appeared  flying  over  the  river,  and  a  few 
at  all  suitable  places  tlience  to  Avignon.  On  the  i;uoming  of  the  28th  of  April,  as 
we  entered  the  s])lendid  bay  of  Navarino,  great  numbers  appeared  careering  high  ove^ 
head.     When  walking  through  the  pretty  town  of  the  same  name,  later  in  the  day,  Alpine 
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Swifts  were  observed  flying  very  low  over  the  streets  and  houses,  though  the  weather  vm 
delightfully  warm  and  fine.  On  my  visiting  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  bay,  on  the  29th,  these  birds  were  very  abundant  The  attraction  here 
was  a  range  of  noble  precipitous  cliffs  rising  directly  above  the  sea>  at  the  western  side  rf 
the  island.  Tliese  Swifts  inhabited  the  cliffs,  which  are  similar  to  those  tenanted  by  the 
common  species  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Although  the  day  was  as  fine  and  as  warm  as  our  northern  summers  ever  are,  these 
birds,  as  I  walked  along  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  swept  about  low  and  in  numbers,  occasionally 
within  a  few  yards  of  my  head.  This  remark  is  made  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
common  Swift  being  generally  high  in  the  air  in  fine  weather ;  we  do,  however,  occasionally 
observe  it  sweeping  near  the  earth  at  such  times.  Though  larger,  they  in  general  appearance 
and  flight  strongly  resemble  the  common  Swift :  they  are  very  noisy,  almost  constantly 
uttering  a  loud  twitter,  beside  which,  they  occasionally  give  a  brief  scream,  nowise 
resembling  the  long  drawn  and  shrill  cry  of  the  common  species.  Towards  the  end  of 
May,  I*saw  a  few  Alpine  Swifts  at  Constantinople,  wheeling  about  the  heights  of  Pera> 
and  near  the  high  tower  of  Galata,  in  which  they  probably  build.  In  the  month  of  Jiine^ 
I  met  with  this  species  at  the  island  of  Paros,  and  about  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
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Throughout  this  town,  the  common  Swift  was  more  frequently  seen  tlian  tlie  Cypselua 
Alpintis,  and  at  one  locality  only  did  they  both  apj)ear — this  was  at  Constantinople, 
where  the  former  species  was  abundant,  and  a  few  of  the  latter  were  obseiTcd.  This 
seemed  rather  remarkable,  as  in  no  scene  did  I  meet  with  the  one  siu^cies,  in  which  the 
oiher  would  not  have  appeared  eriually  at  home.  The  only  difrcrence  in  their  habits 
which  struck  me,  was,  that  the  Alj^ine  Swift  is  a])])ar(^ntly  nion*.  ])artial  to  cliffs  than 
Iraildings,  the  common  Swift  more  partial  to  artificial  structures  than  to  rocks." 

The  White-collaked  Swift  {Cypsehs  Cayauensia),  to  which  bird  a  passinj?  reference 
has  already  been  made,  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  and  is  easily  to  Ix*  distinguished  by  the 
peculiarity  of  colouring  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Tlie\n>n<'ral  tint  of  the  plumage 
is  the  deei)est  violet^blue,  so  deep,  indeed,  that  except  in  (MMtiiin  lights  it  ap])ears  to  be 
velvet-black.  Eound  the  neck  nins  a  ])and  or  collar  of  tlu^  purest  white,  the  two 
contrasting  tints  having  a  remarkably  fine  ellect. 

The  nest  of  this  sj)ecies  is  very  singidar  in  its  form,  being  a  short  truncated  cone,  the 
bottom  being  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  middle  about  three  inehes.  The 
material  of  which  it  is  built  is  dogs-bane,  and  the  young  are  defended  fmni  the  air  by  a 
quantity  of  the  soft  woolly  down  that  grows  on  that  plant,  and  it  is  ]>ressed  into  the  cavity 
80  as  to  form  a  sort  of  plug.  The  nest  is  usujdly  made  within  houses,  after  the  common 
£ishion  of  many  swallows. 

Devoid  of  all  pretensions  to  the  brilliantly-tinted  i)luniage  which  decorates  so  many 
of  its  relations,  and  clad  only  in  sober  black  and  grey,  the  SwitT  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  of  the  IJritish  birds;  resting  its  claims  to  favourable 
notice  upon  its  graceful  form,  and  its  unrivalled  ])owers  of  wing. 

There  are  very  few  birds  which  are  so  essentially  inhabitants  of  air  as  our  common 
Swift,  which  cuts  the  atmosphere  with  its  sabre-like  wings  with  such  manellous  ease  and 
Tapidity,  that  at  times  its  form  is  hardly  discernible  as  it  shoots  along,  and  it  leaves  the 
impression  of  a  dark  black  streak  upon  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  Tlie  ])lumage  of  this 
binl  is  constructed  especially  with  a  view  to  securing  gr(%at  speed,  as  may  be  seen  by  an 
inspection  of  the  closely  set  and  firmly  webbed  feathers  with  which  the  entire  body  and 
limlis  are  clad.  The  muscles  which  move  the  wings  are  enormously  developed,  and 
in  consequence  the  breast-bone  is  furnished  with  a  remarkably  strong  and  dec^p  "keel." 

The  flight  of  the  Swift  is  quite  pecidiar  to  the  binl,  and  eainiot  be  mistaken  even  for 
that  of  the  swallow  by  any  one  who  has  a  practical  accpuiintance  with  the  habits  of  the 
two  species.  The  Swift  does  not  flap  its  ^vings  so  often  as  the  swallow,  and  has  a  curious 
mode  of  shooting  through  the  air  as  if  hurled  from  some  invisible  bow,  and  guiding 
itself  in  its  headlong  course  by  means  of  its  wings  and  tail.  While  Hying,  the  Swift 
makes  very  great  use  of  its  tail,  a  habit  which  has  been  admirably  described  by 
Mr.  Thompson : 

"  It  was  highly  interesting  to  watch  their  motions  as  they  flew  noiselessly  a  few  yards 
above  my  head.  The  tail  would  at  one  moment  be  drawn  to  a  point,  the  root  appear 
square  at  the  end ;  would  then  present  a  *  tender  fork,'  and  the  root  its  full  formation ; 
again,  it  would  be  expanded  to  the  uttermost,  with  the  feathers  simjily  touching  at  their 
margins,  and  the  whole  tail  appearing  so  membraneous,  that  the  light  shone  through  it ; 
lastly,  it  would  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  which  had  a  singular  effect,  and 
generally  when  thus  exhibited,  the  whole  body  was  like  a  well-stnmg  bow,  an  appearance 
which  was  several  times  obser\'ed  with  very  high  interest.  Within  a  few  seconds  of  time 
all  these  appearances  were  assumed  by  the  same  bird." 

After  making  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  same  writer  proceeds  to  observe 
that  a  similar  habit  is  also  found  in  the  common  swallow,  as  seen  by  himself  when  looking 
down  upon  the  birds  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Pagus.  "  The  swallows,  as  they  gently 
floated  on  the  bosom  of  the  air  a  few  yards  beneath,  exhibited  the  tail  expanded  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  beautiful  white  portion  towards  its  base  was  quite  conspicuous ;  presenting 
in  this  respect  so  great  a  difference  from  its  ordinary  appearance,  that  I  did  not  feelcertcdn 
it  the  moment  of  their  being  our  own  common  bird." 

There  are  few  hoars  of  the  day  when  this  ever  active  binl  may  not  be  seen  on  the 
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wing,  employed  either  in  sport  with  its  companions,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  insects  on  which 
it  feeds,  and  of  which  it  carries  such  numbers  to  its  young.  Several  authors  have  said 
that  the  Swift  prefers  the  morning  and  evening  for  its  aerial  evolutions,  remaining  quietly 
in  the  dusky  recesses  where  it  has  built  its  nest  during  the  fierce  heat  of  the  summer's 
noon.  The  bird  is  also  reported  to  retire  to  the  same  retreat  while  rain  falls  and 
wind  blows,  and  to  rest  at  home  until  the  weather  changes  for  the  better.  As  far  as  my 
own  personal  observations  go,  both  these  assertions  are  too  sweeping,  if  not  entirely 
erroneous.  The  Swift  has  a  special  love  for  the  bright  heat  of  a  July  noon,  but  it  must 
be  sought,  not  near  its  usual  haunts,  but  far  up  in  the  sky,  where  it  may  be  seen  like 
a  little  black  mote  against  the  blue  heavens,  and  hardly  visible  except  to  experienced 
observers. 

As  to  the  alleged  hal)it  of  keeping  under  cover  during  a  storm,  it  has  been  decidedly 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  observed  the  Swifts  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  prey  during  stormy  as  well  as  in  fine  weather.  I  am  able  to  contradict  this 
assertion  from  the  events  of  the  day  on  which  I  write — July  23d,  1860.  The  whole  of 
the  day  has  been  most  stonny,  the  rain  falling  heavily  and  without  cessation,  and  the 
wind  howling  furiously  in  intermittent  gusts.  Wliile  standing  at  the  window  at  Mai^ate, 
and  watching  the  black  clouds  come  sweeping  over  the  sky,  I  saw  numbers  of  Swifts 
dashing  through  the  air  at  a  very  low  elevation,  seldom  rising  above  the  roofs  of  the 
adjoining  houses,  and  especially  attecting  some  small  gardens  and  the  fruit  trees  therein 
planted.  The  same  fact  was  obseiTable  on  the  two  preceding  days,  but  as  an  occasional 
respite  from  the  rain  was  enjoyed  on  those  days,  the  presence  of  Swifts  was  not  so 
remarkable. 

This  indefatigable  bird  is  an  early  riser,  and  very  late  in  returning  to  rest,  later  indeed 
than  any  of  the  diurnal  birds.  Though  engaged  in  flight  during  the  live-long  day,  the 
Swift  appears  to  be  proof  against  fatigue,  and  will,  during  the  long  summer  days,  remain 
upon  the  wing  until  after  nine  in  the  evening.  As  the  days  become  shorter,  the  Swift  is 
found  to  retire  earlier,  but  duiing  its  stay  in  this  country,  it  is  almost  invariably  later  than 
other  birds,  sometimes  being  on  the  wing  together  with  the  owL  Indeed,  the  air  seems 
to  the  Swift  even  a  more  familiar  element  than  the  earth,  and  the  bird  is  able  to  pass  the 
whole  of  its  life,  and  to  perfoi-m  all  the  bodily  functions  except  those  of  sleep  and  repose, 
while  upborne  on  the  untiring  pinions  with  which  it  is  furnished.  The  Swift  that  has  a 
nest  to  take  cfire  of  is  forced  to  descend  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its 
family  with  food,  but  except  when  urged  by  such  considerations,  it  is  able  to  remain  in 
the  air  for  many  successive  hours  without  needing  to  rest. 

The  Swifts  may  generally  be  found  near  buildings,  rocks,  and  cliffs,  for  in  such 
localities  they  build  their  nests,  and  from  their  homes  they  seldom  wander  to  any 
great  distance,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  country.  These  birds  appear  to  be  singularly 
susceptible  to  home  influence,  and  will  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  nest,  attracted 
by  some  subtle  but  most  powerful  influence,  which  guides  them  across  sea  and  land  to  the 
spot  in  which  they  had  fii-st  settled  themselves,  and  cherished  their  young  families.  One 
of  these  birds  was  marked  in  order  to  ascertain  its  powers  of  returning  to  the  same  spot, 
and  was  observed  to  make  its  appearance  regularly  for  seven  successive  years. 

In  general,  the  Swift  loves  to  build  its  nest  in  a  hole  under  a  roof,  whether  slated, 
tiled  or  thatched,  preferring,  however,  the  warm,  thick  straw-thatch  to  the  tUe  or  slate. 
Sometimes  it  makes  a  hole  in  the  thatch,  through  which  it  gains  access  to  the  nest^  hut  in 
most  instances  it  makes  use  of  some  already  existing  crevice  for  that  purpose.  In  all  cases, 
the  nest  is  placed  above  the  entrance,  and  generally  may  be  found  about  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  from  the  orifice.  Even  by  the  touch,  the  eggs  of  the  Swift  may  be  discerned 
from  those  of  any  other  bird,  as  their  length  is  singularly  disproportionate  to  their  width. 

The  activity  with  which  the  Swifts  enter  their  holes  is  really  remarkable,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  observation.  The  bird  stoops  suddenly  from  its  aerial  flight,  and  with  a  loud 
scream  shoots  under  the  eaves  of  the  house  in  which  it  has  fixed  its  residenca  Turning 
quickly  aside,  it  glides  towards  the  orifice  of  the  tunnel,  and  settling  for  a  moment  with 
closed  wings,  runs  nimbly  into  the  hole,  like  a  rat  or  mousa 

When  the  Swifts  have  become  accustomed  to  human  beings,  they  become  wonderfolly 
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indifferent  to  their  presence,  and  will  permit  their  movements  to  be  watched  without 
displaying  any  signs  of  fear.  I  weU  remember  a  cei-taiii  street  wliich  was  copiously 
fitYoured  by  the  Swifts,  who  congregated  in  such  great  numbei-s,  that  tliey  became  a 
positive  nuisance  on  account  of  the  coutinual  screaming  which  tliey  kept  up.  The  houses 
were  mostly  of  a  very  ancient  fashion,  and  tlieir  eaves  were  so  low,  that  a  man  could 
introduce  his  hand  into  the  Swifts*  tunnels  merely  by  standing  on  a  chair.  Yet  the  birds 
cared  nothing  for  their  apparent  danger,  even  though  theiv  nests  were  several  times  robbed 
of  their  contents.  At  one  time,  the  small  boys,  who  a])ounded  in  the  neighbourhood,  took 
a  fimcy  to  manufacture  bows  and  arrows,  with  wliich  they  kept  up  a  pei'severing  fire  upon 
the  Shifts,  as  they  went  to  and  fro  upon  their  avocations,  or  visited  and  returned  from 
their  nests.  The  birds,  however,  looked  upon  these  weapons  with  supreme  contempt,  and 
never  troubled  themselves  in  the  least  about  them. 

The  sound  which  these  birds  utter  is  of  the  most  piercing  description,  and  can  be 
h^ard  at  a  very  gi-eat  distance,  thus  betraying  them  when  they  are  hawking  after  the 
high-flying  insects  at  such  an  altitude  that  tli(.*ir  forms  an*  hardly  ]>erc(*ptible  to  the 
unassisted  eye.     Whether  the  Swift  uttered  this  cry  as  a  call  or  serenade  to  its  mate,  was 
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once  a  mooted  point,  but  is  now  clearly  setth'd.  The  bird  certainly  uses  its  cr}'  when  it 
is  far  away  from  its  mate,  but  it  also  employs  its  voice  in  giving  encouragement  to  its 
mate  as  she  sits  upon  her  eggs  in  the  dark  recesses  of  her  home.  Darting  closely  by  the 
orifice  of  the  hole,  the  Swift  gives  forth  a  loud  and  piercing  scream,  as  a  signal  of  his 
presence,  and  is  answered  by  a  soft  chattering  twitter  from  the  female  biixl,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  courtesy.  WhUe  thus  employed,  the  agility  with  which  it  sweeps  along 
by  the  loved  spot  is  truly  marvellous,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shoots  round  any 
projecting  angle  is  almost  incredible  to  one  who  has  not  observed  this  bird  while 
performing  this  feat 

The  nest  is  a  very  finnly  made  but  yet  rude  and  inartificial  stnicture.  Tlie  materials 
of  wliich  it  is  made  are  generally  straw,  hay,  and  feathers,  pieces  of  rag,  or  any  soft 
and  warm  substance  which  the  bird  may  find  in  its  rambles,  and  when  woven  into  a 
kind  of  nest^  are  firmly  cemented  together  with  a  kind  of  glutinous  substance  secreted 
by  certain  glands.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  Swift  builds  in  hollow  trees.  The  eggs 
are  from  two  to  five  in  number,  not  often,  however,  exceeding  three,  and  in  colour  they 
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are  pure  white.     The  shell  is  very  fragile,  and  the  inexperienced  collector  will  often 
break  the  shell  in  attempting  to  remove  the  contents. 

The  young  of  the  Swift  are  rather  later  in  appearing  than  most  young  birds,  seldom 
being  hatched  until  the  end  of  June,  and  often  delaying  their  advent  until  the  beginning 
of  July.  While  in  their  juvenile  plumage,  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  older  bird* 
by  their  white  chins  and  the  yellowish  white  spots  which  appear  on  various  parts  of  Um 
body.  Owing  in  all  j)robability  to  the  lateness  of  the  hatching  time,  there  is  only  one 
brood  in  the  year. 

In  this  country  the  Swift  pays  but  a  very  short  visit,  as  the  bird  evidently  requires  a 
very  high  temperature,  and  is  forced  to  depart  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  chilly. 
Afnca  seems  to  be  the  true  home  of  this  species,  and  in  various  parts  of  that  continent 
the  Swifts  may  be  found  throughout  three-fourths  of  the  year,  forming  a  curioos  link 
between  countries  so  far  removed  from  each  other.  Generally  the  SwHfts  leave  England 
by  the  end  of  August,  but  there  are  often  instances  where  a  solitary  bird  has  delays!  its 
voyage  for  some  good  reason.  A  pair  of  Swifts  have  been  known  to  remain  in  ]&igland 
until  the  beginning  of  October,  having  overstayed  their  associates  by  a  period  of  seven 
weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  with  a  late  brood  of  young,  and  acting  as  guides  in 
their  long  journey  to  Africa.  Sometimes,  however,  the  migrating  instinct  has  conquered 
the  parental  feelings,  and  the  old  birds  have  taken  flight  in  company  with  their  neighboon; 
leaving  their  unfortunate  young  to  perish  miserably  in  their  nests. 

It  appears  that  the  cause  of  a  brood  being  delayed  until  so  late  in  season,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  an  accident  had  occurred  to  the  former  brood,  and  that  the 
reproductive  instinct  of  the  birds  forced  them  to  fulfil  their  destiny,  and  to  rear  a  pair  ol 
living  young,  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  seasoa  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  caae 
with  the  birds,  whose  strange  beha\dour  was  so  well  recorded  by  Gilbert  White,  Even 
in  this  instance  the  male  bird  yielded  to  the  migrating  impulse,  and  flew  away  with  w 
after  his  companions,  leaving  his  mate  to  the  hard  task  of  bringing  up  her  young  without 
his  aid : 

"  Our  Swifts  in  general  withdrew  this  year  about  the  first  day  of  August,  all  save 
one  pair,  which  in  two  or  three  days  was  reduced  to  a  single  bird.  The  perseverance  of 
this  individual  made  me  suspect  that  the  strongest  of  motives,  that  of  an  attachment  to 
her  young,  could  alone  occasion  so  late  a  stay.  I  watched,  therefore,  until  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  and  then  discovered  that  under  the  eaves  of  the  church,  she  attended 
upon  two  young,  which  were  fledged,  and  now  put  out  their  white  chins  from  a  crevioR 
These  remained  till  the  twenty-seventh,  looking  more  alert  every  day,  and  seeming  to  long 
to  be  on  the  wing. 

After  this  day  they  were  missing  at  once,  nor  could  I  ever  observe  them  with  their  j 
dam,  coursing  round  the  church  in  the  act  of  learning  to  fly,  as  the  first  broods  generally  ! 
do.  On  the  thirty-first  I  caused  the  eaves  to  be  searched,  but  we  found  only  two  caUow  ; 
dead  Swifts,  on  which  a  second  nest  had  been  formed." 

As  a  general  fact,  Swifts  and  Swallows  hold  little  communion  with  each  other,  though 
they  inhabit  the  same  localities,  and  pursue  the  same  description  of  prey.  When,  as  is 
often  the  case,  they  make  their  residence  in  the  same  street,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
two  species  occupied  difterent  sides  of  the  street,  the  Swifts  taking  the  north,  and  tiie 
Swallows  preferring  the  south.  Even  when  upon  the  wing,  the  Swallows  and  Swifts  seem 
to  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other,  but  hold  aloof  in  little  parties  of  the  same 
species. 

The  colour  of  the  Swift  is  remarkably  sombre,  more  so,  indeed,  than  that  of  almost 
any  British  bird.  Tlie  whole  of  the  plumage  is  dark  sooty-black,  devoid  of  the  rich 
green  and  purple  gloss  which  is  seen  upon  the  rook  and  other  dark-feathered  birds,  and 
only  relieved  from  its  dull  monotony  by  a  grey  patch  below  the  chin.  The  beak  is  black 
in  colour,  and  very  small,  but  the  gape  of  the  mouth  is  remarkably  wide.  The  l^s,  toes, 
and  claws,  are  of  the  same  dull  black  as  the  beak,  and  the  eyes  are  brown.  The  entire 
length  of  a  full-grown  Swift  is  about  seven  inches,  the  end  of  the  wing  reaching  more 
than  an  inch  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  second  primary  is  the  longest  feather  in 
the  wing. 
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lMONG  the  many  "travellers'  tales"  which  called  forth  such  repudiation  and  ridicule 
the  sceptical  reader's  of  the  earlier  voyagers,  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  cuisine  were 

to  be  amongst  the  most  extravagant. 

liat  civilized  beings  should  coiulescend  to  eat  dogs  and  rats  sj)ecially  fattened  for  the 

•^  was  an  idea  from  which  their  own  better  sense  revoltiHl ;  that  the  same  nation 

Id  reckon  sharks'  fins  and  sea-slugs  among  their  doli('a(?i(\s,  was  ch^rly  an  invention 

e  writer ;  but  that  the  Chinese  should  make  soup  out  of  birds'  nests,  was  an  absurdity 

If-evident,  that  it  destroyed  all  possibility  of  faith  in  the  writers'  ])revi()us  assertions. 

••  witty  remarks  were  made  on  the  subject,  and  many  jokes  iwndo  on  the  manner  of 

ing  a  birds'  nest,  so  as  t^)  convert  it  int^)  soup,  the  humourist  liaving  no  eoneeption  of 

3068ibility  that  a  birds'  nest  could  be  made  of  anything  but  sticks,  moss,  feathers,  and 

\     Yet  it  is  now  a  well-known  fact,  that  certain  birds  have  tlie  faculty  of  ])roducing 

iscovering  a  curious  substance  with  which  they  nuike  these  very  singular  nests,  and 

jh  is  perfectly  capable  of  being  cooked  and  eaten. 

rhe  birds  that  make  these  renuirkable  nest^  belong  t(j  several  species,  four  of  which 

5  been  acknowledged.     Tliere 

the  Esculent  Swallow,  the 

ihi,  {Collocalia  fuciphaga),  the 

te-lxEicked  Swallow,  ( CollocaUa  .  ^ 

^odyt€8)y  and  the  Grey-backed 

Qow,  {CollocaUa  Francica). 

these  nests  could  hardly  be 

^nised  as  specimens  of  bird 

itecture  by  any  one  who  had 

previously  seen  them,  as  they 

:  much  more  like   a  set  of 

iges,  corals,    or    fungi,   than 

8  of  birds.     They  are  most 

^ar  in  shape,  are  adherent 

tach  other,  and  are  so  nidely 

le,  that  the  hollow  in  which 
eggs  and  young  are  intended 

ive,  is  barely  perceptible.   They 

always  placed  against  the  face 

I  perpendicular  rock,  generally 

)n  the  side  of  one  of  the  tre- 

ndous  caverns  in  Java  and  other 

ces  where  these  strange  birds 

e  to   dwell.      The  men  who 

KJure  the  nests  are  lowered  by 

les  from  above,  and  their  occupation  is  always  considered  as  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
While  adherent  to  the  rocks,  or  when  gathered  into  baskets,  the  nests  arc  not  at  all 

ractive  in  their  aspect,  and  it  is  not  until  they  have  been  carefully  washed  and  cleansed, 

t  they  begin  to  show  their  semi-tibrous   structure,  sliining  through   its  partially 

asparent  substance.     The  nests  are  of  very  different  value,  those  which  have  been  used 

Hearing  a  brood  of  young  being  comparatively  low  in  price,  while  those  which  are  quite 

r  and  nearly  white,  are  held  in  such  esteem,  that  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  silver. 

len  placed  in  water  and  allowed  to  remain  in  soak,  the  nests,  being  made  of  a  partially 

itinous  substance,  begin  to  soften  and  swell,  and  when  thoroughly  dressed,  are  said  to 

p  some  resemblance  to  rather  stiff  turtle  fat.     To  European  palates,  however,  they 

ear  very  insipid,  and  not  worthy  of  the  great  value  which  is  set  upon  them  by  the 

nese. 

In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  nest  of  the  Esculent 

Jlow,  comprehending  a  mass  of  the  nests  still  adhering  to  the  rock.     It  is  rather 

arkable  that  the  birds  have  a  habit  of  building  these  curious  nests  in  horizontal  layers. 

The  substance  of  which  these  nests  are  composed  is  evidently  of  an  animal  nature  to 
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some  extent,  although  certain  vegetable  matters,  such  as  the  gelatinous  fuci  or  sea-weeds, 
may  be  admixed  with  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  basis  of  the  nutriment  that  forms  these 
nests,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  furnished  by  certain  glands,  which  pour 
out  a  viscid  secretion. 

The  trade  in  these  strange  articles  of  diet  is  a  very  large  one,  and  still  holds  its  ground, 
the  annual  weight  of  nests  that  is  obtained  from  the  various  caves  in  which  the  Esculent 
Swallows  take  up  their  residence  being  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  valne 
of  the  goods  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.     In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 

bird  is  called  the  Salangana.  The  tribe  of 
tlie  genus  Collocalia  approach  very  neariy 
to  the  true  Swallows  in  their  structores^ 
but  have  many  points  which  are  identical 
with  the  Swifts.  The  second  primaiy 
feather  is  the  largest,  the  first  three  toes 
point  forward,  and  the  fourth  toe  back- 
ward, and  tlie  tail  is  moderate  in  length. 

The  nests  are  harried  about  three  times 
in  every  year,  and  it  is  said  that  the  na- 
tives who  are  employed  in  procuring  them 
are  careful  to  destroy  the  old  and  deep- 
coloured  nests,  in  order  to  force  the  birds 
to  build  new  habitations,  which  conunand 
a  high  price  in  the  market.    The  construc- 
tion of  a  single  nest  is  a  work  of  consider- 
able time,  occupying  nearly  two  months^ 
and   the    structure    of   these    wonderful 
habitations  seems  to  show  that  the  bird 
forms  them  by  procuring  out  of  its  mouth 
a  viscid  secretion,  and  which  hardens  into 
adhesive  threads  as  it  comes  in  contact   . 
with  the  air.     A  close  examination  of  the 
nest  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  a  great 
many   layers    of  irregular   network,  the 
meshes  of  which  connect  them  in  eveiy 
direction.     Whatever  it  may  be,  it  ce^ 
tainly  possesses  great  strengthening  and 
restorative  powers  when  cooked,  and  is 
said  to  1)0  an  excellent  specific  in  cases  of  indigestion. 

The  Esculent  Swallow  is  a  small  bird,  and  its  colour  is  brown  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  b(jdy,  and  white  beneath.  The  extremity  of  the  tail  is  greyish-white.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  specimens  of  all  the  Swallows  w^hich  are  known  to  make  these 
curious  edible  nests,  and  have  for  that  reason  been  somewhat  wrongly  termed  edible 
Swallows.  In  point  of  fact,  a  Swallow  is  not  at  all  an  edible  bird,  possessing  a  most 
nauseatingly  sweet  flavour,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal  experience. 

The  elegant  Httle  White-breasted  Swallow  is  the  Australian  representative  of  lie 
genus  Atticora. 

It  is  a  very  small  bird,  the  total  length  being  only  about  three  inches  and  a  halt 
The  colour  is  chiefly  of  two  sorts,  white  and  black-brown  of  different  depths,  according 
to  the  individual,  and  the  position  of  the  feathers.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  light 
brown,  dotted  with  darker  spots,  and  succeeded  by  a  white  ring.  A  black  band  passes 
from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  roimd  the  back  of  the  head,  embracing  the  eyes  in  its 
course.  The  chin,  throat,  and  chest  are  pure  wliite,  and  the  remainder  of  the  plumage  is 
deep  black  brown,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  tints  being  very  strongly  drawn. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  pretty  little  bird  is  contained  in  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Gilbert,  quoted  in  Gould's  "Birds  of  Australia  :" 
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"  I  only  observed  this  hircl  in  the  interior,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  not  been 
seen  to  the  westward  of  York :  I  am  told  it  is  nioivly  a  summer  visitor.  It  is  a  very 
"wandering  species,  never  very  numerous,  and  is  generally  seen  in  small  tlucks  of  from  Umi 
to  twenty  in  number,  flying  about,  sometimes  in  company  with  the  other  Swallows  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  then  flying  right  away.  I  noticed  this  singular  habit  evfry  time 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  obs(U"ving  the  s])ecics.     It  usually  flies  high,  a  circumstance 

which  renders  it  difficult  to  procure  specinu^ns.     Its  flight  m(>re  nearly  resembles  that  of 

the  S\iift  than  the  Swallow;  its  cry  also  at  times  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  former. 

Its  food  principally  consists  of  minute  black  flies. 

This  bird  chooses  for  its  nest  the  desertiMl  hole  of  either  the  l)alg}^te  {Perameha 

lagotis)j  or  the  Boodee  (a  species  of  Bettongia),  in  the  sides  of  which  it  burrows  for  about 

seven  or  nine  inches  in  an  horizontal  direction,  making  no  ne^^t,  but  merely  laying  its  eggs 

on  the  bare  santL 

The  White-breasted  Swalb)w  is  ternuMl  by  the  colonists  the  lilack-iind-whiti!  Swallow, 

in  allusion  to  the  bold  contrasts  of  the  colours  with  which  its  phiniage  is  decorated,  and 

the  natives  know  it  under  the  title  of  IJoo-di'-bno-dc.'" 
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The  elegantly  shaped  and  beautifully  coloure<l  Swallow  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  any  of  its  British  relations  by  the  veiy  great  eh)ngation  of  the  feathers  which  edge 
its  tail,  and  which  fonn  nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  l)ir(rs  entire  h*ngth. 

It  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  the  Himndinida^  of  England,  and  from  its  great 
familiarity  with  man,  and  the  trustfulness  with  which  it  Axes  its  domicile  under  the 
shelter  of  human  habitations,  is  generally  held  as  an  abnost  sacred  bird,  in  common  with 
the  robin  and  the  wren.  In  eastern  countries,  the  protection  of  man  is  extended  towards 
this  beautiful  little  bird  even  more  extensively  than  in  England,  where  too  often  it  is 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  unfeeling  possessor  or  hii-er  of  a  gun  merely  by  way  of  practice 
in  "  shooting  flying." 

Independently  of  any  question  of  humanity  or  the  barbarity  of  a  disposition  which 
can  find  amusement  in  the  death  and  cruel  maiming  of  beings  full  of  life  and  enjoyment, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  bad  i)olicy  to  shoot  a  swallow.  There  ait?  some  l)irds  which  afibrd 
some  excuse  to  their  destroyers  by  reason  of  their  fondness  for  grain  and  fmit,  but  the 
Swallow  is  exclusively  an  insect-eating  bird,  and  plays  a  most  important  pai-t  iji  presen'ing 
the  l>alance  between  the  various  departments  of  the  animal  kingdcnn.  Tliere  an*  many 
noxious  insects  which  are  most  valuable  in  themselves,  and  which,  until  the  conditions 
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which  cause  their  existence  be  removed  or  altered,  are  actual  visible  providences  towards 
mankind.  But  these  very  creatures  are  necessarily  so  extremely  prolific,  that  their 
increase  outgrows  tlieir  task,  and  they  would  tliemselves  become  nuisances,  did  not  the 
Swallow  and  other  similar  birds  keep  down  their  numbers  by  day,  and  the  goat-sucken 
and  bats  by  night. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  observation,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  open  the 
mouth  of  a  Swallow  that  has  been  shot  while  flying,  and  to  turn  out  the  mass  of  small 
flies  which  will  Ix*.  found  collected  there,  and  which  the  bird  was  intending  to  take  home 
to  its  hungry  little  family.  The  extraordiiiarv'  amount  of  flies  and  other  insects  which 
a  Swallow  can  thus  pack  into  its  mouth  is  almost  incredible,  for  when  relieved  by  the 
constant  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  black  heap  begins  to  swell  and  enlaige^ 
until  it  attains  nearly  double  its  fonuer  size. 

The  Swallow  wages  a  never-ceasing  war  against  many  species  of  insects,  and  seems  to 
be  as  capricious  in  its  feeding  as  are  the  roach  and  other  river  fish.  At  one  time  it  will 
feed  almost  exclusively  upon  gnats  and  other  small  flies,  and  will  destroy  many  thousands 
of  these  obnoxious  flies  in  a  single  day.  At  another  time  it  ^vill  prefer  beetles,  chasing 
the  Geotnipidic  rather  than  those  of  any  other  order.  On  another  occasion  it  will  confine 
itself  to  May-flies,  catching  them  as  they  emerge  from  their  pupal  envelopes  and  flutter 
soft,  fat,  and  languid  on  the  river  bank.  Sometimes  the  Swallow  flies  at  larger  prey,  and 
frequenting  the  neighbourhood  of  bee-hives,  swoops  with  unerring  aim  upon  their  inmates 
as  they  enter  or  leave  their  straw-built  houses.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the 
working  bee  is  generally  unharmed  by  the  Swallow,  which  directs  its  attack  chiefly  upon 
the  comparatively  useless  drone.  Perhaps  the  bird  may  possess  an  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  poisoned  weapon  with  which  the  worker  is  armed,  and  may  therefore  prefer  to 
attack  the  large  but  stingless  drone. 

Owing,  in  all  probability,  to  this  insect  diet,  the  flesh  of  the  Swallow  is  quite  unfit  fw 
the  table,  and  possesses  a  very  disagreeable  flavour.  Out  of  curiosity  I  once  cooked  and 
tried  to  eat  some  Swallows  that  had  been  shot,  and  was  eSectually  deterred  fix)m  the 
attempt  by  the  peculiar  and  nauseous  character  of  the  flesh,  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  a  sweet  potato  in  its  flavour.  Like  the  generality  of  predaceous  birds,  the  Swallow 
ejects  the  legs,  wings,  and  other  indigestible  portions  of  its  insect  prey  in  little  peUeta, 
or  "  castings." 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  very  rapid  and  graceful,  and  is  readily  distinguished  from 
tliat  of  the  Swift  by  certain  peculiarities  which  are  not  easy  to  be  described,  but  can  be 
recognised  without  difficulty.  Unlike  the  Swift,  which  never  settles  except  on  some 
elevated  spot,  the  Swallow  is  fond  of  resting  a  while  on  the  ground,  and  may  often  be 
seen  dusting  itself  after  the  fashion  of  the  common  sparrow.  I  have  often  seen  it  settle 
on  the  patches  of  sand  that  are  left  among  the  rocks  at  low  water,  and  from  the  busy 
activity  which  it  displayed  on  such  occasions,  imagine  it  to  have  been  engaged  in  chasing 
the  sand-flies,  or  perhaps  even  the  sand-hoppers  that  swarm  so  abundantly  in  suA 
localities. 

When  taken  young,  the  Swallow  is  easily  tamed,  and  after  having  passed  the  season  of 
emigration,  becomes  reconciled  to  its  enforced  home  and  is  a  very  docile  and  loveable  little 
pet.  The  poor  bird  must  suffer  greatly  during  this  period  when  its  brothers  are  voyaging 
to  warmer  climates,  for  the  organization  of  all  birds  is  sensitive  to  a  high  degree,  and 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  birds  of  passage.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  bird*s  nature 
was  well  shown  in  the  time  of  cholera.  In  the  town  of  Verviers,  while  that  fell  disease 
was  carrying  away  twenty  inhabitants  per  diem  out  of  a  population  of  two  thousand,  the 
Swallows  and  all  the  singing  birds  left  the  spot,  and  did  not  return  until  the  cholera  had 
passed  away. 

The  voice  of  the  Swallow  is  vastly  more  agreeable  than  the  shrill  scream  of  the 
Swift,  and  is,  although  weak  and  twittering,  veiy  musical  in  its  tone  and  pleasing  to 
the  ear. 

The  nest  of  the  Swallow  is  always  placed  in  some  locality  where  it  is  effectually 
sheltered  from  wind  and  rain.  (Jenerally  it  is  constructed  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  but 
as  it  is  frequently  built  within  disused  chimneys,  it  has  given  to  the  species  the  popular 
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title  of  Chimney  Swallow.  The  bird  is  probably  attracted  to  the  chimney  by  the  wamith 
of  some  neighbonr  fira 

The  nest  is  composed  externally  of  mud  or  clay,  which  is  brought  by  the  bird  in  small 
lumps,  and  stuck  in  irregular  rows  so  as  to  build  up  the  sides  of  its  little  edifice.  There 
is  an  attempt  at  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  nest,  but  each  lump  of  clay  is  easily 
distinguishable  upon  the  spot  wliere  it  has  been  stuck.  While  engaged  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  labours,  the  Swallow  clings  perpendicularly  to  the  wall  of  the  house  or 
chimney,  clinging  with  its  sharp  little  claws  to  any  small  projection,  and  sticking  itself  by 
the  pressure  of  its  tail  against  the  wall  The  interior  of  the  nest  is  lined  with  grasses 
and  other  soft  substances,  and  after  it  h<as  been  inhabited  by  a  young  brood,  becomes 
very  ofifensive  to  the  nostrils  and  unpleasant  to  the  touch,  in  conscMjuence  of  the  large 
parasitic  ticks  which  are  peculiar  to  the  birds  of  this  tribe,  and  whieli  swarm  in  the  nest. 

Persons  who  value  the  cleanly  exterior  of  their  hous(»s  more  than  the  pleasure  of 
affording  shelter  to  these  beautiful  and  gr.iceful  little  birds,  and  of  watching  them  through 
the  interesting  period  of  building,  hatching,  and  rearing,  have  tried  many  methods  of 
preventing  the  birds  from  building,  and  have  found  none  so  elieetual  as  soap  or  oil  laid 
on  the  wall  with  a  brush,  a  substance  which  will  not  sufl'er  the  clay  to  hold  to  the  wall's 
perpendicular  surface. 

Sometimes  the  Swallow  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  eccentricity,  and  ])uil(ls  its  nest  in  very 
odd  localities.  One  of  these  birds  actually  made  its  home  in  the  outspi-ead  wings  of  an 
owl  which  had  been  nailed  against  a  barn  door,  {xnd  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  the  nests 
of  the  Swallow  built  in  the  shaft  of  an  old  mine  or  wall.  Various  other  localities  are 
lecorded  by  zoological  observers,  such  as  a  half-open  drawer,  an  old  cap  hung  u])on  a  peg, 
and  in  one  curious  instance,  which  is  mentioned  and  figured  by  ^Ir.  ^'arrell,  upon  the  forked 
branch  of  a  sycamore  tree  which  hung  over  a  pond.  A  brood  of  young  was  hatched  in  this 
nest,  and  a  second  batch  of  eggs  was  laid,  but  came  to  nothing. 

There  are  sometimes  two  broods  in  the  year,  and  when  the  second  l)rood  has  been 
hatched  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  year,  the  young  are  fix^quently  des(Mted  and  left  to 
starve  by  their  parents,  who  are  unable  to  resist  the  innate  impulse  that  urges  them  to 
seek  a  wanner  climata  It  has  occasionally,  but  ver^'  rarely,  happened  that  the  parents 
have  remained  for  some  time  in  order  to  bring  up  their  young  l)rood.  When  fully  fledged, 
and  before  they  are  forced  to  migrate,  the  young  birds  generally  roost  for  the  night  in 
osiers  and  other  water-loving  trees. 

Except  in  confinement,  the  Swallow  knows  not  the  existence  of  frost,  nor  the  extreme 
of  heat,  passing  from  Europe  to  Africa  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  begins  to  draw  in,  and 
migrating  again  to  the  cooler  climes  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  its  second  home  becomes 
inconvenient  to  its  sensitive  existence.  The  time  of  its  arrival  in  England  is  various,  and 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  stkte  of  the  weather.  Solitary  individuals  are  now  and 
then  seen  in  very  early  months,  but  as  a  general  fact,  the  Swallow  does  not  arrive  until 
the  second  week  in  April ;  the  time  of  its  departure  is  generally  about  the  middle  of 
September,  although  some  few  lingerers  remain  in  the  country  for  more  than  a  month 
after  the  departure  of  their  fellows. 

Before  the  time  of  migration  they  maybe  seen  assembled  in  great  numbers,  chattering 
away  eagerly,  and  appearing  to  be  holding  a  great  parliament  for  the  settlement  of  affairs 
before  starting  on  their  long  journey,  llie  dome  of  the  liadclifife  Library  at  Oxford  is  a 
&vourite  assembling  place  of  these  birds,  all  the  lines  of  its  architecture  being  studded 
with  Swallows,  whose  white  bellies  look  like  pearl  beads  strung  upon  the  dark  surface  of 
the  leaden  doma  They  do  not,  however,  migrate  in  flocks,  but  pass  in  little  families  of 
two  or  three  in  number  across  the  vast  space  that  separates  them  from  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Although  such  powerful  and  swift  fliers,  they  become  fatigued  in  passing  the 
sea,  and  will  flock  in  great  numbers  to  rest  upon  the  rigging  of  some  ship  that  may  happen 
to  pass  their  course.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  birds  almost  invariably  fly  in  a  line 
directly  north  and  south,  influenced  doubtlessly  by  the  magnetic  current  that  flows 
everlastingly  in  that  direction. 

Sometimes  the  poor  birds  are  so  utterly  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  when  they  have 
perched  upon  the  side  of  a  boat^  they  are  imable  to  take  again  to  the  wing,  and  if  disturbed, 
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can  hardly  fly  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the  other.  They  have  been  even  seen  to  settle 
upon  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  to  lie  with  outspread  wings  until  they  were  able  to 
resume  their  journey. 

Guided  by  some  wondrous  instinct,  the  Swallow  always  finds  its  way  back  to  the  nest 
which  it  had  made,  or  in  which  it  had  been  reared,  as  has  frequently  been  proved  by 
affixing  certain  marks  to  individual  birds,  and  watching  for  their  return.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  house  on  which  they  had  built  has  been  taken  down  during  their  abs^moe^ 
and  in  that  case  the  distress  of  the  poor  birds  is  quite  pitiable.  They  fly  to  and  fro  over 
the  spot  in  vain  search  after  their  lost  homes,  and  fill  the  air  with  the  mournful  cries  that 
tell  of  their  sorrows. 

The  Swallow  is  widely  spread  over  various  parts  of  the  world,  being  familiarly  known 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  not  excepting  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  northern  portions 
of  the  continent.  It  is  also  seen  in  Westeiii  Africa,  and  Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  an  instance 
where  it  was  obsers^ed  in  the  ishind  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  situated  upon  the  equator, 
The  martin  and  the  swift  were  seen  at  the  same  placa 

The  colour  of  the  Swallow  is  very  beautiful.  Upon  the  forehead  the  feathers  are  of  a 
light  chesnut,  which  gives  place  to  deep  glossy  steel-blue  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the 
body  and  wings.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  are  black,  as  ai*e  the  tail  feathers,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  white  patches.  The  throat  is  chesnut,  and  a  very  dark-blue  band 
crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  under  parts  are  white,  and  the  beak,  l^s,  and 
toes  black.  The  female  is  distini^iished  by  the  smaller  chesnut  patch  on  the  foreh^d,  the 
smaller  tint  of  the  feathers,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  dark  band  across  the  chest. 

Many  examples  of  white  Swallows  are  on  record,  and  specimens  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  collection  of  British  birds. 

The  two  Swallows  which  next 
come  before  our  notice,  are  natives 
of  America,  and  are  high  in  faYOUi 
among  the  lower  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  one  species  taking  np 
its  abode  with  civilized  men,  and 
the  other  preferring,  at  all  events 
at  present,  the  habitations  of  the 
indigenous  savage  tribes. 

The  Eufous-Bellied  Swal- 
low is  plentifully  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  fond  of 
building  its  nest  in  outhouses  and 
barns,  and  is  frequently  furnished 
by  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor 
with  convenient  boxes  fastened 
to  poles  or  nailed  on  trees.  It  is 
never  known  to  build  in  chimneys, 
like  our  own  Chinmey  Swallow. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  rather 
peculiar  in  form,  being  according 
to  Wilson,  "  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  with  a  perpendicular 
section  cut  off  on  that  side  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  rafters. 
At  the  top  it  has  an  extension  of  the  nest,  or  an  off-set,  for  the  male  or  female  to  sit  on 
occasionally :  the  upper  direction  is  about  six  inches  by  five,  the  height  externally  seven 
inches.  This  shell  is  formed  with  mud  mixed  with  fine  hay,  as  plasterers  do  mortar 
with  hair  to  make  it  adhere  the  better ;  the  mud  seems  to  be  placed  in  r^ular  layers 
from  side  to  side :  the  shell  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  hollow  of  the  cone  is 
filled  in  with  fine  hay  well  stuffed  in,  and  above  that  is  laid  a  handful  of  downy 
feathers."    The  nest  of  the  Pinc-pinc  {Ciaticola  tectrix)  is  also  remarkable  for  possessing 
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supplementaiy  erection  on  which  one  of  the  birds  sits  while  the  other  is  engaged 
1  hatching  the  ^gs. 

As  the  nest  is  rather  complicated  in  its  structure,  it  occupies  some  time  in  preparation, 
week  generally  passing  before  it  is  fit  to  receive  the  eggs.  When  the  Rufous-bellied 
iwallow  builds  in  bams  or  out-houses,  it  is  very  gregarious  in  its  habits,  twenty  or  thirty 
lests  being  often  placed  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  generally  within  an  inch  or 
wo ;  yet  there  is  no  quarrelling  among  the  birds,  and  the  whole  society  is  remarkably 
lannonious.  While  the  female  is  sitting  on  the  eggs,  the  male  often  places  himself 
in  the  mud  perch,  and  pours  forth  his  complacent  little  twitter  of  a  song  for  her  consola- 
ion.     There  are  generally  two  broods  in  each  season. 

In  size  the  Rufous-bellied  Swallow  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  common  Swallow  of 
iiOgland,  being  only  about  seven  inches  in  length  Its  colour  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Jwallow,  excepting  that  the  under  portions  of  the  body  are  of  a  ruddy  chestnut  in  the 
nale,  and  of  a  rusty  white  in  the  female. 

The  Rufous-Necked  Swallow  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
drd  by  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,  its  entire  length  being  hardly  six  inches,  and 
>y  the  form  of  its  tail,  which  is  without  the  usual  fork. 

It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Repul)lican  Swallow,  on  account  of  its  habit  of 
inilding  its  nests  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  in  very  great  numbers.  Tlie  nest 
B  of  a  singular  shape,  being  formed  something  like  a  Florence  flask  with  its  neck 
hortened  and  widened.  Mud  is  the  chief  substance  with  which  it  is  built,  and  the 
ining  is  composed  of  dried  grasses  and  other  soft  substances.  These  birds  are  rapidly 
beginning  to  attach  themselves  to  civilized  habitations,  and  may  be  often  found  building 
heir  nests  upon  walls  of  bams  and  out-houses.  When  they  prefer  to  live  in  the  open 
sountiy,  they  choose  a  convenient  wall  of  rock  for  the  puri)ose,  and  places  their  nests 
Q  some  spot  where  they  are  sheltered  by  overhanging  heaj)s  of  stone.  The  nest  is  very 
apidly  biiilt,  being  ready  for  occupation  within  five  or  six  days  from  the  time  when 
t  was  begun.  The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  white,  covered 
nth  many  brown  spots. 

The  plumage  of  this  pretty  little  bird  is  a  deep  glossy  violet,  almost  black  upon 
he  back,  head,  and  wings ;  the  under  portions  of  the  body  are  greyish-white  excepting  the 
)Teast^  which  is  a  ruddy-ashen  tint.  A  band  of  pale  rusty-red  pass(^s  over  the  forehead, 
tnd  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  of  the  same  hue.  Above  the  biU  a  naiTow  black  band  is 
liawn  as  far  as  the  eye. 

Among  the  most  ingenious  of  bird  architects,  the  Faiby  Martin  holds  a  veiy  high 
place  in  virtue  of  the  singular  nest  which  it  constructs. 

The  nest  of  the  Fairy  Martin  has  a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  common  oil  flask,  and 
reminds  the  observer  of  the  flask-shaped  nests  which  are  constructed  by  the  Pensile 
Oriole  and  similar  birds,  although  made  of  harder  material.  Tlie  Fairy  Martin  builds  its 
curious  house  of  mud  and  clay,  which  it  kneads  thoroughly  in  its  beak  before  bringing  it 
to  the  spot  where  it  will  be  required.  Six  or  seven  birds  work  amicably  at  each  ,nest,  one 
remaining  in  the  interior  enacting  the  part  of  chief  architect,  while  others  act  asiiodsmen, 
and  bring  material  as  fast  as  it  is  required.  Except  upon  wet  days,  this  bird  only  works 
in  the  evening  and  early  morning,  as  the  heat  of  mid-day  seems  to  dry  the  mud  so  rapidly 
that  it  cannot  be  rightly  kneaded  together.  The  mouths,  or  "  spouts  "  of  these  nests  vary 
iom  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  point  indifferently  in  aU  directions.  The  diameter 
)f  the  widest  portion  of  the  nest  is  very  variable,  and  ranges  between  four  and  seven 
Dches. 

The  exterior  of  the  nest  is  as  rough  as  that  of  the  common  swallow  of  England,  but 
lie  interior  is  comparatively  smooth,  and  is  lined  with  feathers  and  fine  grass.  The  eggs 
re  generally  four  or  five  in  number,  and  the  bird  rears  two  broods  in  the  course  of 
lie  year. 

The  Fairy  Martin  is  very  capricious  in  its  choice  of  locality.  Sometimes  it  will  take 
fancy  to  a  house,  and  will  build  its  nests  in  regular  rows  under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves. 
ometimes  it  prefers  the  i>erpendicular  face  of  a  rock,  and  in  that  case  wiU  build  several 
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hundreds  of  nests  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  but  without  the  slightest  attempt  lit 
regularity  or  order,  and  with  the  parts  sticking  out  in  all  directions.  Now  and  then,  tbe 
nest  of  this  bird  is  found  within  the  hollow  of  some  decayed  tree.  In  every  case,  the  neat 
is  built  in  some  place  where  water  is  in  the  near  vicinity,  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that  it  has  never  been  seen  within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea.  The  Fairy  Martin  is  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Southern  Australia,  arriving  in  August,  and  departing  in  September. 

The  Wire-tailed  Swallow  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  from 
which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  external  feathers  of  the  tail  are  singularly  elongated,  and  for  the  greater  part  rf 
their  length  are  devoid  of  web,  resembling  in  some  degree  the  filamentary  appendages  of 
the  Bird  of  Paradise.  The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  rich  steel-blue,  the  head  being 
chesnut,  and  the  under  portions  of  the  body  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  black 
patch  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh.  The  wiry  portion  of  the  tail  feathers  is  black,  and  the 
same  tint  runs  across  the  edge  of  the  webbed  portions,  which  in  the  centre  are  white  like 
the  abdomen.  Specimens  of  this  bird  in  the  British  Museum  have  been  brought  from 
Madras  and  Abyssinia. 

The  handsome  Purple  Swallow  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  generally  beloved 
of  the  indigenous  birds. 

It  instinctively  resorts  to  human  habitations,  and  even  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  Indian,  a  being  who  is  little  given  to  mercy,  and  who  makes  the  possession  of 
a  head  but  a  theme  for  self  laudation.  Yet  even  the  copper-skinned  native  respects  the 
Purple  Martin,  and  takes  care  to  prepare  a  convenient  resting  place  for  the  little  bird,  by 
hanging  on  a  neighbouring  tree  an  empty  gourd  in  which  a  hole  has  been  roughly  cut 
In  this  receptacle  the  Martin  makes  its  inartificial  nest,  and  cheers  the  heart  of  its  boat 
by  its  monotonous  though  sweet-toned  song.  The  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  fianiis 
provide  for  the  roosting  of  this  bird  by  fastening  nest-boxes  against  the  wall,  and  some 
persons  even  build  regular  cotes,  of  which  the  sociable  birds  soon  take  posseasioa 
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netimcs  the  Purjile  Martina  become  rfither  presuming  in  their  familiarity,  and  actually 
n  the  pigeons  out  of  their  own  nest-boxes  when  they  do  not  find  suHicient  acconmioilation 

themselves.  The  negro,  too,  takes  pleasure  in  domesticating  this  most  trustful  of  birds, 
i  proWdes  for  its  accommodation  by  fastening  hollow  calabashes  to  the  tops  of  long 
n[iboo  canes,  which  are  stuck  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose. 

Like  the  swallow  of  England,  the  Purfile  ^lartin  exhibits  a  great  predilection  for  the 
ot  where  it  has  once  built  it^  nest,  and  will  return  year  after  year  to  the  beloved 
jality. 

A8  is  the  case  with  many  familiar  birds,  such  as  tin*  robin,  thi»  sjjarrow,  and  the 
'allow,  the   Purple  Martin  is  a  most  fearless  and  withal    (juarrelsoine    bird,  gi-eatly 
lighting  in  annoying  any  other  binl  that  may 
ippen  to  bo  larger  than  itstdf,  and  trusting 

its  great  command  of  wing  for  im}ainity. 
awks  of  all  kinds,  ci*ows,  jays,  and  similar 
rds  hvc  in  constant  terror  of  the  Puijih* 
!artin,  which  no  sooner  sees  the  hateful  form 
'  a  hawk  or  crow  in  the  distiince  than  it  Hies 
,  him  savagely,  and  makes  such  rapid  and 
icious  pounces,  that  the  wretched  victim  is 
kin  to  escape  as  he  best  can  from  the  attacks 
r  liis  small  but  determiniMl  foe.  Even  the 
igle  enjoys  no  irmnunity  from  the  })ersecution 
f  the  Purple  Mailin,  which  dashes  at  the 
^1  binl  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  it  were 
niy  chasing  a  pigeon.  It  is  rather  remarkabUi 
bat  although  the  Purple  Martin  will  generally 
y  at  the  king-bird,  it  will  make  connnon 
ause  with  that  bird  against  the  eagle,  and 
inite  in  a  temporary  alliance  until  the  com- 
iion  enemy  is  driven  off. 

The  Purple  Martin  feeds  mostly  upon  tlu; 
irger  insects,  such  as  wasps,  bees,  and  be(»tles, 
aring  little  for  the  gnats,  tiles,  and  other  small 
ttsects  which  form  the  food  of  the  generality 
f  swallows.  The  flight  of  this  species  is 
ronderfully  rapid  and  active,  the  little  binl 
lashing  to  and  fm  with  lightning  spe(»d,  and 
vheeHng  with  such  remaikable  suddenness 
hat  it  really  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
arger  but  less  active  claws  of  the  eagle  or 
ialcon. 

When  this  bird  builds  in  a  crevice  or  other 
spot  which  has  not  been  ])repared  by  the  hantl 
')f  in»an,  the  nest  is  found  to  consist  of  a  rather 
large  mass  of  dried  grass,  leaves,  moss,  feathers, 
and  other  similar  substances,  and  contains 
from  four  to  six  white  eggs.  When  several 
l>irds  are  building  in  proximity  to  each  other, 
ley  make  an  extraordinary  noise  at  the  break 

•f  (lay,  which,  although  very  useful  in  awaking  the  farmers  and  their  men  in  time  for 
ieir  daily  work,  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  those  whose  tiistes  do  not  incline  them  U) 
u-ly  rising.  There  are  generally  two  broods  in  each  year,  and  both  parents  take  their 
ir  turn  in  sitting  upon  the  eggs. 

As  might  ])e  gathered  from  the  popular  name  of  this  bird,  the  colour  of  this  species  is 
rich,  deep  purple,  of  a  very  glossy  kind.     Tliis  purjde  hue  is  peculiar  to  the  luale,  and 
:tends  over  the  greater  pait  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which 
2.  L 
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are  of  a  deep  blackish-brown.    The  female  and  young  male  birds  are  brown,  with  a  strong 
blue  tinge  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  only  a  greyish-white  below. 

Several  examples  of  the  Purple  ^Tartin  have  been  taken  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ml 
Yarrell  has  therefore  admitted  it  into  his  list  of  British  birds.  He  is  of  opinion  \M:, 
as  two  specimens  were  shot  within  a  single  week  in  the  same  locality,  the  brood  migU 
have  been  reared  in  this  country.     Another  specimen  was  killed  near  Kingston. 

The  pretty  little  Sand  Martin  is,  in  spite  of  its  sober  plumage  and  diminutive  forav 
a  very  interesting  bird,  and  one  which  adds  much  to  the  liveliness  of  any  spot  where  it, 
may  take  up  its  abode. 

In  size  it  is  less  than  any  of  the  other  British  Hirundinidae,  being  less  than  five  inchei- 
in  total  length.  The  colour  of  this  bird  is  very  simple,  the  general  tint  of  the  entin 
upper  surface  of  the  head  and  body  being  a  soft  brown,  relieved  from  too  great  uniformity, 
by  the  sooty-black  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  under  surface  is  pure  whihl^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  band  of  brown  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  youQg 
bird  possesses  a  lighter  plmnage  than  the  adult,  owing  to  the  yellowish-white  tips  of  thfl 
back,  tertiaries,  and  upper  coverts.     The  beak  is  dark  brown,  and  the  eyes  hazeL 

Althougli  its  little  beak  and  slender  claws  woiUd  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  performance  of  miner's  work,  the  Sand  Martin  is  as  good  a  tumid- 
driver  as  the  mole  or  the  rat,  and  can  manage  to  dig  a  burrow  of  considerable  depth  in 
soil  that  would  severely  tr}^  the  more  powerful  limbs  of  the  quadrupedal  excavators.  The 
soil  which  it  most  loves  is  light  sandstone,  because  the  labour  which  is  expended  in  the 
tunnelling  is  very  little  more  than  that  which  would  be  required  for  softer  soils,  and  the 
sides  of  its  burrow  are  sufficiently  firm  to  escape  the  likeliliood  of  breaking  down.  In 
default  of  sandstone,  this  bird  will  drive  its  burrow  through  the  bank  of  a  railway-cuttang 
or  of  a  river,  even  though  the  soil  should  be  of  softer  and  less-epduring  material  It  has 
even  been  known  to  make  its  nest  in  a  belt  of  soft  clay  above  the  basaltic  cliffs  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway. 

The  depth  of  the  burrow  is  extremely  variable,  some  tunnels  being  only  eighteea 
inches  or  two  feet  deep,  while  others  run  to  a  length  of  nearly  five  feet  During  some 
five  years'  experience  and  constant  watching  of  these  birds  in  Derbyshire,  I  generally 
found  that  the  hand  could  reach  to  the  end  of  the  burrows,  and  remove  the  eggs,  provided 
that  the  birds  had  not  been  forced  to  change  the  direction  of  the  tunnel  by  the  intervention 
of  a  st9ne  or  a  piece  of  rock  too  hard  for  their  bills  to  penetrate.     The  approach  to  the 
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lests  and  the  mode  of  taking  them  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  rs  it  was  necessary  to 
lamber  along  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  loose,  crumblinj::  sandstone  rockj  and  to  cling 
y  the  feet  and  one  hand,  after  the  fashitm  of  the  Sand  Martin  itself,  while  the  other  hand 
•as  groping  for  the  eggs  at  the  extremity  of  the  burrow. 

In  excavating  its  domicile  the  Sand  Martin  displays  wonderful  activity  and  ingenuity, 
nd  abandons  itself  to  its  work  with  a  thorough  reckh\ssness  of  onjoynielit. 

Clinging  to  the  face  of  tlie  rock,  it  delivers  thereon  a  firm  sharp  l)low  with  its  closed 
eak,  as  if  to  test  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  then  nimbly  runs  or  flutters  to  another 
[lOt,  where  it  rejieats  the  same  proces.s,  until  it  has  fixed  ujion  a  suitable  locality.     It 
len  sets  fairly  to  work,  and  ])y  dint  of  repeated  l)lows  in  th(^  same  s]K)t,  loosens  a 
>nsiderable  piece  of  soil,  which  comes  tumbling  to  the  ground.     The  bird  then  cuts  a 
Tcular  funnel-shaped   depression,  by  running   nimbly  round    the   circumference,    and 
orking  from  the  centre  outwards,  and  in  wonderfully  short  time  succcmhIs  in  forming  a 
•ell-dehned  circular  hole.     Having  made  so  much  progress,  it  rests  for  a  short  space,  and 
aen  re<loubles  its  ardour,  chipping 
way  the  sandstone  at  a  great  rate 
dlh  repeated  Idows  of  its  shar]i, 
onical  little  bill,  and  clearing  the 

alien    material    with    its    claws.  ^,^^  .  ^^ 

RTiile  it  works,  it  clings  to  the 
rides  or  the  roof  of  its  burrow  with 
?qual  facility,  and  traverses  the 
tamnel  with  singular  ease  and 
npidity. 

This  bird  is  not  ver}^  readily  sa- 
tisfied with  a  locality,  and  l>eing  in 
BO  vise  sparing  of  its  labour,  will 
often  dig  three  or  four  holes  before 
it  will  make  a  final  settlement. 
As  has  l^een  already  mentioned, 
the  burrows  are  generally  straight 
Boless  turned  out  of  their  course 
bjr  some  impediment,  but  in  all 
cues  they  are  slightly  globular  at 
fc  extremity  where  the  nest  is 
deposited,  and  slope  gently  up- 
•ttds,  so  that  the  eggs  and  young 
ciimot  be  inundated  by  rain.  The 
Smd  Martin  is  very  gregarious  in 
k  habits,  and  crowds  its  burrows 

JMely  together,  so  that  a  cliff  is  often  absolutely  honey -combed  by  these  persevering 
ittle  diggers.  Perhaps  the  quality  of  the  soil  may  have  some  influence  on  this  associa- 
ioD,  as  it  is  quite  common  to  see  one  part  of  a  bank  crowded  with  nests,  while  the 
ssiainder  is  lefl  deserted. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  burrowing  birds,  the  Sand  Martin  takes  very  little  trouble 
boat  the  construction  of  its  nest,  but  contents  itself  with  laying  down  a  small  handful  of 
■nous  soft  substances,  such  as  moss,  hay,  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are  very  small  and 
xgile,  and  are  not  easily  removed  from  the  burrow  without  being  fractured.  Their  colour 
I,  when  freshly  laid,  a  delicate  semi-transparent  pink,  which  darkens  to  a  didl  opaque 
rev  when  incubation  has  pi-oceeded  to  some  extent,  and  changes  to  a  beautiful  white 
rhen  the  contents  are  removed  from  the  shell.     Their  number  is  from  four  to  six. 

The  voice  of  the  Sand  Martin  is  a  weak  twitter,  soft  and  musical,  and  when  the  birds 
ongregate  in  numbers,  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  At  times,  however,  when 
rntatei  by  the  presence  of  a  bird  of  prey,  or  when  engaged  in  quarrelling  with  one  of  its 
wm  species,  a  weakness  to  which  this  bird  is  especially  prone,  it  pours  out  from  its  little 
koat  a  succession  of  harsh  screaming  cries  that  may  express  either  rage  or  fear  according 
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to  circumstauces.  I  have  often  seen  the  Sand  Martins  "  mob  "  larger  birds ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  while  they  were  engaged  in  pursuing  a  hawk  that  was  passing  near  their  habita- 
tion, they  suffered  for  their  temerity  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  companions,  who  was 
carried  off  screaming  in  the  hawk's  talons,  and  whose  sad  fate  at  once  dispersed  the  noigy 
assembly.  I  fancy  that  in  this  instance  the  hawk  intentionally  provoked  the  attack,  as  his 
flight  was  very  unhawklike,  and  he  seemed  to  stagger,  so  to  speak,  wliile  fluttering  amid 
the  crowd  of  Sand  Martins. 

The  food  of  this  bird  is  composed  of  insects,  and,  in  spite  of  the  small  dimensions  of 
the  little  creature,  it  will  pursue,  capture,  and  eat  insects  of  considerable  dimensions  and 
strength  of  wing,  such  as  wasps  and  dragon-flies.  Gnats  and  similar  insects,  however, 
form  the  staple  of  its  diet. 

The  Sand  Martin  Ls  not  much  of  a  wanderer,  always  hanging  about  the  vicinity  of  iti 
abode,  and  satiating  itself  with  the  insects  of  the  locality.  Generally  the  nest  is  placed 
near  wati'r,  such  as  a  stream  or  a  lake,  so  that  the  bird  is  sure  to  find  plenty  of  food 
among  the  innumerable  insect  tribes  that  frequent  such  localities.  Tliese  birds  have  beet 
noticed  to  perch  by  hundreds  on  reeds  and  patches  of  sand,  where  they  are  able  to  lol 
their  wings,  and  to  pursue  a  terrestrial  chase  after  their  insect  food. 

This  bird  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  England  about  the  beginning  of  Apri^ 
and  has  even  been  noticed  before  the  end  of  March,  so  that  its  arrival  is  earlier  than  tliil 
of  the  swallow  or  IMartin.  It  departs  al)out  the  beginning  of  September,  and  like  other 
British  Hirundinida:*,  makes  its  way  to  Africa,  where  it  remains  until  the  succeeding  yen: 

Resembling  the  common  swallow  in  habits  and  general  appearance,  the  HouB  -^ 
Martin  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  that  bird  by  the  large  white  patch  upon  tin 
upper  tail-coverts,  a  peculiarity  which  is  even  more  notable  when  the  bird  is  engaged  ii , 
flight  than  when  it  is  seated  on  the  ground  or  clinging  to  its  nest.  In  the  dusk  of  evenimj 
the  Martins  may  often  be  seen  flying  about  at  so  late  an  hour,  that  their  bodies 
almost  invisible  in  the  dim  and  fading  twilight,  and  their  presence  is  only  indicated  If  ] 
the  white  patches  upon  their  backs,  which  reflect  eveiy  fading  ray,  and  bear  a  singnlvi 
resemblance  to  white  moths  or  butterflies  daiting  through  the  air. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  is  found  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  is  equally  familiar  viik] 
the  swallow  and  sand  Martin.  It  places  its  clay-built  nest  principally  under  the  sheltit I 
afforded  by  human  habitations,  and  becomes  so  trustful  and  fearless  that  it  will  often  fa  I 
its  nest  close  to  a  window,  and  will  rear  its  young  without  being  dismayed  at  the  neffl 
presence  of  human  beings. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  the  Martin  should  be  so  apparently  capricious  in  ill] 
architectural  taste,  as  has  fre([uently  been  observed.  The  birds  will  often  take  a  greij 
fancy  to  one  side  of  a  house,  and  will  place  whole  rows  of  their  nests  under  the  eate^  1 
totally  neglecting  the  remaining  sides  of  the  house,  even  though  they  offer  equal  or  J 
superior  accommodation.  Generally  the  Martins  avoid  the  south  side,  apparently  from  a  1 
well-grounded  fear  that  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun  might  crack  and  loosen  the  mad] 
walls  of  their  domiciles.  A  north-eastern  aspect  is  in  great  favoui*  with  the  Martins,  and! 
I  lately  observed  a  very  great  number  of  their  nests  affijced  to  the  eastern  walls  of  a  row  j 
of  houses,  together  with  several  isolated  cottages,  and,  on  a  careful  examination,  could nolj 
see  a  single  nest  upon  any  other  part  of  the  buildings. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  extremely  variable  in  shape  and  size,  no  two  being  preciselj  j 
shnilar  in  both  respects.  Generally  the  edifice  is  cup-shaped,  with  the  rim  closely  presaeil 
against  the  eaves  of  some  friendly  house,  and  having  a  small  semicircular  aperture  cat] 
out  of  the  edge,  in  order  to  permit  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  birds.  SometiiDfl^  1 
however,  the  nest  is  supported  on  a  kind  of  solid  pedestal,  composed  also  of  mud,  and  i 
often  containing  nearly  as  much  material  as  would  have  made  an  ordinary  nest  The» 
pedestals  ai-e  generally  constructed  in  spots  whei^  the  Martin  finds  that  her  nest  does  not 
find  adequate  support  from  the  wall. 

The  material  of  wliich  the  nests  are  built  is  said  to  consist  principally  of  the  findy 
pulverized  mould  which  is  swallowed  by  earthworms  as  they  feed,  and  is  ejected  at  tlte 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  weU-knowu  "  casts  "  that  often  diisfigure  our  lawns,  and  exdte 
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he  wrath  of  Uie  gaitlencr.  This  substance  is  evidently  well  moistened  an<l  kneaded 
)efore  it  is  applied,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  bird  may  sui)ply  some  visciil  seciftion 
rhich  renders  it  more  tenacious.  Tlie  exterior  of  the  uc'St  is  veiy  rough,  but  has  a 
lictiuresque  appearance  by  reason  of  that  very  roughness. 

When  once  they  have  attaeln'd  themselvt\s  to  any  locality,  tin*  ^larlins  are  thorough 
conservatives  in  their  feelings,  and  set  their  faces  against  any  alteration  or  improvement. 
3ne  of  my  friends,  on  finding  that  these  little  birds  were  beginning  to  build  their  nest.s 
mder  the  eaves  of  his  house,  was  desirous  of  attracting  tlu^m  to  his  residence  and 
iffording  them  the  best  hospitality  in  his  power.  IJe  thereibre  ordereil  a  kind  of  verandah 
o  be  erected  along  the  side  of  the  house,  so  that  the  Martins  might  liinl  a  better  shelter 
han  was  afforded  by  the  shallow  eaves.  The  birds,  however,  to(»k  a  difVerent  view  of 
he  matter;  deserted  the  nests  which  had  already  biH*n  built,  and  mver  came  back 
igain. 

In  all  cases  the  Martins  exhibit  a  strong  dislike  to  smooth  walls.     Stucco  they  det(\st, 
ind  only  tolerate  new  brick  whtiu  they  can  find  no  (»tlier  re>tinu-]»lace.      \)u\  their  chief 
lelight  is  in  walls  that  are  covered  with  rough  cast,  or  that  are  built  (»r  lou^luMied  stone. 
Ihey  also  take  advantage  of  any 
projection,  such  as  a  si)out  or  a 
|Hece  of  sculpture,  and  employ  it 

li  a  foundation  on  which  they 

may  rest  their  domiciles. 

Not  only  is  the  Martin  capri- 
cious in  choosing  certain   points 

of  the  compass,  but  also  in  fixing 

t'xm  a  locaUty  wherein  to  build 

ib  habitation,  it  exliibit.s  no  small 

fcncifulness.     Generally  it  affects 

Aoman  dwellings,  and  rests  safely 
Under  the  protection  of  their  in- 
loates;  but  it  will  often  fly  far 
tmm  the  presence  of  man,  and 
build  its  nest  in  uninhabited 
^K>t&  Precipitous  ro  ks  of  various 
innds,  whether  limestone,  sand- 
stone, or  chalk,  are  frequently 
itadded  with  the  nests  of  tlie 
Martin.  The  basaltic  rocks  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway  are  in  great 
kvour  with  this  bird,  which  has 
•ven  been  known  to  plant  its 
lests  thickly  in  the  arches  of  a 
nidge. 

In  Northern  Europe  the  Martin  is  held  in  very  high  estimation,  as  it  seems  to  keep 
iown  the  numbers  of  the  mosquito  and  those  winged  pests  which  swarm  in  those  cold 
regions  as  profusely  as  under  a  tropical  sky,  and  use  their  poisoni'd  w(*apons  with  quite  as 
much  severity.  Its  presence  is  therefore  courted,  and  the  inhabitants  strive  to  attract 
he  Martins  to  themselves  by  preparing  certain  attractive  boxes,  in  which  they  are  able  to 
build  their  nests  without  expending  a  tithe  of  the  labour  that  is  required  for  fixing  a  nest 
upon  a  perpendicular  wall. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  the  well-known  assertion  that  a  span'ow 
irhich  had  usurped  the  nest  of  a  Martin,  and  refused  to  relinquish  his  ill-gottt^n  home, 
i^as  summarily  punished  by  the  entire  efforts  of  the  society,  who  gathered  a  large  supj^ly 
3f  clay,  and  fairly  immured  him  in  a  prison  and  a  tomb.  This  story  appeal's  to  be  very 
improbable,  because  it  would  seem  that  a  very  few  blows  of  a  sparrow's  beak  would  break 
hrough  the  frail  walls  of  a  Martin's  nest,  and  release  the  prisoner.  But  in  Mr.  Thompson's 
rork  on  the  Birds  of  Ireland,  the  strange  t^lc  is  confirmed  in  the  following  passage : — 
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"  When  tlie  House  Martins  returned  in  that  year  to  a  tliatched  cottage,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jolin  Clements,  where  they  liad  annually  built  for  a  long  period— ^and  which  then 
displayed  fourteen  of  their  nests — a  pair  found  that  sparrows  had  taken  i)ossession  of 
their  domicile.  On  perceiving  this,  they  kept  up  *such  a  chattering  about  the  nest'  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  owner  of  the  house.  After  its  continuance  for  some  tune, 
apparently  until  they  were  convinced  that  the  sparrow  w\as  determined  to  retain  possession, 
they  flew  away,  and  did  not  return  for  a  considerable  time,  wiien  they  i^eappeared  with 
about  twenty  of  their  kindred.  They  now  immediately  commenced  'claying  up  the 
entrance  to  the  nest,'  which  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  next  morning,  the 
construction  of  a  new  nest  was  commenced  against  the  side  of  the  old  one,  and  in  it  they 
reared  their  brood  undisturbed.  After  some  time,  the  proprietor  of  the  cottage,  who  had 
never  heard  of  any  similar  case,  pulled  down  both  nests,  and  in  that  occupied  by  the 
sparrow  found  its  '  rotten  cor])se,'  together  with  several  eggs.  A  particular  note  of  the 
entire  proceeding,  as  related  by  Mr.  Clements,  was  made  by  my  brother  soon  after  the 
occurrence;  but  to  make  'assurance  doubly  sure,'  before  publishing  the  account  in  1842,1 
inquired  of  Mr.  Clements  whether  he  remembered  such  a  circumstance,  and  he  repeated 
it  just  as  narrated  nuie  years  bef(>re.  Some  other  pei*sons,  too,  of  our  mutual  acquaintance 
were  witness  to  the  chief  part  of  the  proceeding,  and  saw  the  sparrow,  together  with  the 
eggs,  in  the  sealed-up  nest. 

What  appears  to  me  the  most  singular  feature  in  this  case  is,  that  the  sparrow  should 
remain  in  the  nest,  and  allow  itself  to  be  entombed  alive.  But  this  bird  was  sitting  on 
the  full  complement  of  eggs,  probably  in  the  last  stage  of  incubation,  at  w^hich  period  we 
know  that  some  birds  leave  the  nest  only  to  procure  such  a  scanty  morsel  as  will  barely 
support  life.  Occasionally,  at  such  times  they  allow  themselves  to  be  lifted  off  their  ^ga, 
and  when  placed  on  again,  continue  to  sit  as  intently  as  if  they  had  not  been  disturbei 
The  filling  up  of  the  apeilure  is  not  in  itself  a  singular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Martins,  but  on  this  occasion,  when  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours  w^as  called  in,  would 
almost  seem  to  be  intended  as  an  act  of  retril)utive  justice  on  the  sparrow.  Their  building 
against  the  side  of  the  old  nest  is  quite  a  common  occurrence." 

There  are  generally  several  broods  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two  being  the  usud 
number,  and  three  or  even  four  being  sometimes  noticed.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
young  birds  seldom  reach  maturity,  for  they  are  liatclied  at  such  a  late  period  of  the  year 
that  the  parents  are  unable  to  withstand  tlie  instinct  that  leads  them  to  migrate,  and  m 
obeying  the  promptings  of  this  principle,  leave  their  unfortunate  family  to  perish  miserably 
of  hunger.  The  parents  do  not  seem  to  grieve  over  their  dead  children,  and  when  they 
return  to  the  nest  in  the  succeeding  season,  they  unconcernedly  puU  the  dried  and 
shrivelled  bodies  out  of  the  nest,  and  rearrange  it  in  readiness  for  the  next  brood.  It 
has  been  well  suggested  that  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  bird  takes  place  at  eveiy 
season  of  migration,  and  that  the  "storg^,"  or  love  of  offspring,  is  suddenly  quenched 
when  the  creature  is  called  upon  to  undergo  its  long  journey. 

Although  they  are  by  no  means  brave  l)irds,  excepting  in  familiarity  with  man,  they 
display  great  courage  in  defending  their  homes  from  the  attacks  of  foes,  and  will  oppose^ 
to  the  best  of  their  power,  any  adversary,  whether  man,  beast,  or  bird.  If  their  nests  are 
broken  dowTi,  they  hover  round  the  destroyer,  and  dash  at  him  with  all  their  mighty 
uttering  hoarse  screams  of  rage  and  sorrow. 

The  habits  of  the  Martin  are  very  like  those  of  the  swallow,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
their  existence  the  two  species  are  frequently  companions.  Their  friendship  is,  however, 
but  of  brief  duration,  for  as  soon  as  the  birds  have  obtained  their  full  development  of 
form,  the  stronger  wings  and  more  enduring  powers  of  the  swallow  deter  the  Martin  from 
continuing  the  companionship. 

In  their  migration,  the  Martin  differs  slightly  from  the  other  Hinmdinida?.,  being  rather 
later  than  the  swallow  and  sand  Martin.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  England  before  the  middle 
of  April,  whei'eas  the  swallow^  is  often  noticed  by  the  beginning  of  that  month,  although 
a  solitary  specimen  may  occasionally  be  noticed,  which  has  acted  as  pioneer  to  its 
companions,  and  arrived  simultaneously  with  the  swallow.  It  leaves  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  October,  seldom  staying  beyond  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  of  that  month. 
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t  migrates  in  considerable  bodies,  collecting  for  several  days  l)efore  starting,  and  seeming 
0  arrange  the  order  in  wliicli  the  migration  shall  l)e  acromplishcMl. 

Tlie  general  colouring  of  tliis  bird  is  composed  of  rich  lihie-black  and  white,  arranged 
Q  bold  masses,  so  as  to  present  a  fine  contrast  of  two  viTy  opposite  tints.  The  head  and 
ipper  portions  of  the  body  are  of  a  very  deep  glossy  bhio,  witli  tlie  exception  of  the  quill 
eathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  sooty  black,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are 
nowy  white.  The  chin,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  of  the  same  ])ure  white  as  the  upper 
«il-covert5,  except  in  the  young  birds,  wliicli  are  greyish-white  l)eneath.  The  female  bird 
B  rather  grey  on  the  under  portions  of  the  body.  A  number  of  tiny  white  feathers  are 
pread  over  the  legs  and  toes,  and  the  beak  is  black  and  the  eyes  brown.  The  total  length 
f  the  Martin  is  rather  more  than  five  inches. 


TcOLLKUS. 


The  Rollers  evidently  form  one  of  the  connecting  links  betwcM'ii  the  swallows  and 
he  bee-eaters,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  sliape  of  their  feet,  which  liave  tlie  two  hinder 
oes  partially  joined  together,  while  those  of  the  bee-eatrrs  an^  wholly  connected,  or,  as  it 
rere,  soldered  together.    The  Iiol- 
ers,  as  is  evident  from  their  long 
K>inted  wings,  stiff  tail,  and  com- 
Mffatively  feeble  legs  and  feet,  arc 
o  a  great  extent  feeders  on  the 
ring,  although  they  do  not  depend 
srholly  on  their  powers  of  flight 
or  subsistence,   but  take  many 
nsects,  worms,   and  grubs  from 
lie  ground. 

The  birds  of  the  genus  Eury- 
Aomos,  or  wide-mouthed  birds,  may 
)e  known  by  the  peculiarity  from 
irliicli  they  derive  their  generic 
lame.  The  beak  is  remarkably 
Piide  at  its  base,  and  the  gape  of 
ihe  mouth  is  very  large.  The 
point  of  the  beak  is  flattened,  and 
rather  abruptly  curved.  There 
ire  some  bristle-like  feathers  at 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
vnngs  are  extremely  long,  the 
second  primary  feather  being  the 
ongest  The  tail  is  moderate  ia 
ixtent  and  not  forked. 

The  Oriental  Eoller  is  found  spread  over  a  large  expanse  of  country,  being  a  native 
)f  many  parts  of  India,  Java,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands.  It  is  a  veiy  handsome  bird, 
he  greater  part  of  its  plumage  gleaming  with  the  most  brilliant  green,  which  has  been 
•X)mpared,  though  not  very  happily,  to  the  peculiar  sea-green  of  the  aquamarine.  A 
)rilliant  azure  colours  the  throat  and  the  points  of  the  wings,  and  the  primary  feathers  of 
he  wing  are  black,  diversified  with  a  white  bar.  The  tail  is  deep  black.  In  its  habits  it 
s  quick,  active,  and  vigorous,  chasing  its  insect  prey  through  the  air,  and  displaying  great 
ommand  of  wing  and  powers  of  endurance. 
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Another  closely  allied  species  is  the  Australian  Roller  {Eur^stomua  Pacificm), 
This  bird  is  popularly  known  to  the  Australian  colonists  by  the  title  of  Dollar  Bird, 
on  account  of  a  circular  whit^  spot  upon  the  inside  of  each  wing,  which  is  very  conspicnous 
when  the  bird  is  flying  overhead.  The  flight  of  the  Australian  Roller  is  heavy  and 
laboured,  and  the  bird  does  not  appear  to  chase  insects  with  the  activity  and  perseveranoe 
of  the  preceding  species.  Generally  it  is  fond  of  sitting  on  some  convenient  bank 
overhanging  the  water,  and  from  that  post  of  vantage  pouncing  upon  a  passing  insect^ 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  hamers.  While  thus  engaged,  it  frequently  ntters  a  peculiar 
chattering  cry.  Its  most  active  seasons  are  sunrise  and  sunset ;  at  other  parts  of  the  day 
it  is  but  sluggish  in  its  movements. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  bold  and  fearless  bird,  and  will  attack  man,  beast,  or  bird  that 
approaches  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  spot  where  its  cradle  lies.  True  nest  there  is 
none,  as  the  bird  contents  itself  with  a  hole  in  a  decaying  tree-tmnk,  and  depositing  its 
eggs  upon  the  soft  wood.     ""' 


The  eggs  are  from  three  to  four  in  number. 


Although  tolerably  common 
on  several  parts  of  the  Continent^ 
the  Garrulous  Roller  is  at  the 
present  time  a  very  rare  visitant 
to  this  country.  Tliere  seenu; 
however,  to  be  reason  to  beheve 
that  in  former  days,  when  England 
was  less  cultivated  and  more 
covered  with  pathless  woods,  the 
Roller  was  frequently  seen  in  the 
ancient  forests,  and  that  it  pro- 
bably built  its  nest  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  as  it  does  in  the  German 
lurests  at  tlie  present  day. 

Africa  is  the  legitimate  home 
of  the  lioller,  which  passes  from 
that  land  in  the  early  spring,  and 
makes  its  way  to  Europe,  tU 
Malta  and  the  Mediterranean 
Islands,  which  afford  it  resting- 
places  during  its  long  journey. 
Accordingly,  in  those  islands  d« 
Rollers  are  found  in  great  plenty, 
and  as  they  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy  when  fat  and  in  good 
condition,  they  are  killed  in  considerable  numbers,  and  exposed  for  sale  like  ipigeons, 
whose  flesh  they  are  said  greatly  to  resemble.  Even  in  its  flight  it  possesses  something 
of  the  pigeon  character,  having  often  been  obsei-ved  while  flying  at  a  considerable 
elevation  to  "tumble"  after  the  manner  of  the  well-known  tumbler  pigeons.  It  is  ratha 
curious  that  throughout  Asia  Minor  the  Rollers  and  magpies  were  always  found  in  dose 
proximity  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Thompson  records  a  very  curious  anecdote  of  this  bird,  a  specimen  of  which  was 
seen  flying  across  the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  September,  1831,  and  was 
pursued  by  a  large  number  of  rooks,  who  were  mobbing  it  after  their  usual  custom 
whenever  they  meet  with  a  strange  bird.  The  Roller  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
disconcerted ;  but,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  escape,  darted  repeatedly  among  its  foes,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  irritation.  The  bird  was  not  killed  for  the  sake  of 
ascertaining  its  species ;  but  its  peculiar  mode  of  flight,  its  size,  and  its  goigeous  plumage 
were  so  characteristic,  that  the  observer,  Mr.  Bell,  was  quite  satisfied  of  its  identity. 

The  food  of  the  Roller  is  almost  wholly  of  an  insect  nature,  but  is  diversified  with  a 
few  berries   and  other  vegetable  productions.     It  has  even  been  known  to  become 
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amivoTOUs  in  its  habits,  for,  acconling  to  Temininck,  it  sonietimoa  feeds  on  the  smaller 
uammalia.  Wonns,  slugs,  millipedes,  and  similar  creatures  also  fall  victims  to  its 
roracity. 

The  position  and  stnicture  of  the  nest  is  remarkably  variable.  Generally  it  is  placed 
n  the  hollows  of  decaying  trees,  but  it  is  often  found  deposited  in  the  extremity  of  a  hole 
rhich  has  been  burrowed  in  a  river-bank,  like  that  of  tlui  common  kingfisher  of  England. 
Che  eggs  are  of  a  beautiful  shining  white  in  colour,  and  from  five  to  seven  in  number, 
(fests  of  the  Roller  have  been  found  in  many  poilions  of  luu'ope  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  Malta  and  Japan,  so  that  the  species  possesses  a  very  extensive  range  of  country. 

In  the  colouring  of  its  plumage  it  is  truly  a  gorgeous  bird.     In  its  size  and  general 
ihape,  the  Roller  bears  a  considerable  semblance  to  the  rooks  and  crows,  and  like  these 
loisy  birds  it  is  gifted  w^ith  a  hai-sh  and  loud  voice,  which  it  is  very  fond  of  raising,  and 
rhich  often  leads  to  its  detection  as  it  sits  hidden  anumg  the  deep  foliage  of  the  oak  and 
lirch  forests,  which  it  best  loves  to  inhabit.    In  allusion  to  its  fondness  for  the  birch-tree, 
b  is  known  in  Germany  by  the 
itle  of  l^rkhfi-ter,   or  Birch-jay. 
ii  its  habits  it  is  fond  of  seclusion, 
hy,  wary,  and  restless,  so  that  it 
8  not  easily  approached  by  the 
iportsman. 

One  of  myfriends, while  residing 
n  Worcestershii-e,  saw  frequently 
lome  "tumbling"  birds,  which, 
iom  the  description,  I  cannot  but 
;hink  to  have  l)een  liollers.  They 
ilway  s  tumbled  when  on  the  ascent, 
md  never  while  descending.  The 
x>Iours  described  were  precisely 
those  of  the  Rolltii — and  the  size 
md  general  mode  of  flight  ac- 
corded with  that  bird — almost 
equalling  the  kingfisher  in  the 
brilliancy  of  its  hues.  The 
general  tint  of  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  and  abdomen  is  that  j)e- 
caliar  green-blue  termed  "vcrdi- 
ter**  by  artists,  changing  into 
pale  green  in  certain  lights,  and 
deepening  into  deep  rich  azure 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  back  is 
%  warm  chestnut-brown,  changing  to  purple  ui)on  the  upper  tail-coverts.  The  tail  is  of 
he  same  verditer  hue  as  the  head  and  neck,  with  the  exception  of  the  exterior  feathers, 
rhich  are  furnished  with  black  tips.  The  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  are  of  a  dark 
)lue-black,  becoming  lighter  at  their  edges,  and  the  legs  are  covered  witli  chestnut-brown 
eathers  like  those  of  the  back.  These  gorgeous  hues  are  not  attained  until  the  bird 
las  passed  through  the  moult  of  its  second  year.  Both  male  and  female  are  nearly 
jqually  decorated,  the  latter  being  slightly  less  brilliant  than  her  mate.  It  is  not  a  very 
arge  bird,  scarcely  exceeding  a  foot  in  totel  length. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  group  which  is  gathered  together  under  the  general 
itle  of  Boilers,  the  last  of  which  is  the  Brachypteracias,  a  bird  which  is  remarkable,  as 
ts  name  imports,  for  the  shortness  of  its  wings. 

In  colour  it  is  rather  a  handsome  bird,  although  it  suffers  somewhat  from  the  proximity 
rf  its  more  brilliant  relatives.  The  upper  parts  are  a  warm  chestnut-brown,  with  a  green 
{loss  upon  the  shoulder.  The  wings  are  brown  also,  glossed  with  sheeny  green,  and 
narked  with  a  number  of  black  spots  edged  with  white.    The  under  parts  are  greyish 
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white,  splashed  on  the  throat  with  chestnut,  and  transversely  harred  upon  the  abdomen 
with  the  same  tint,  leaving  a  white  band  across  the  chest.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar. 

The  curious  little  birds  which  are  termed  Todies  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  kingfisher,  from  which  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  flattened  bill.  The  gape 
of  the  mouth  is  very  wide,  and  a  number  of  vil^rissse  are  set  around  its  margin.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  short  and  rounded,  and  the  outer  toes  are  connected  as  far  as  the  last 
joint.  The  Todies  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  are  very  conspicuous  among  the 
brilliant  plumaged  and  strangely  shaped  birds  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Green  Tody  is  a  very  small  bird,  being  hardly  larger  than  the  common  wren  of 
England,  but  yet  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  brilliant  hues  with  which  its  plumage 
is  decorated.    The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  is  a  light  green,  the  flanks  are  rose  coloured, 

deepening  into  scarlet  upon  the  throat 
and  fading  into  a  pale  yellow  upon  the 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts.  The 
under  surface  of  the  wings  is  bare.  These 
tints  may  be  easily  examined,  even  during 
the  life  of  the  bird,  for  the  Green  Tody  is 
a  sluggish  creature,  and  so  disinclined  to 
move,  that  it  may  be  approached  quite 
closely,  and  watched  as  it  sits  with  its 
head  sunk  beneath  its  shoulders,  and  its 
bill  projecting,  as  if  without  life  or  sensa- 
tion. 

It  has  but  little  power  of  wing,  flying 
always  near  the  ground,  and  never  ven- 
turing on  a  long  aerial  journey.  From 
this  habit  of  remaining  near  the  earth, 
it  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Ground  Parrot.  The  food  of  the  Green 
Tody  is  chiefly  of  an  insect  nature,  and 
the  bird  is  able  to  secure  its  prey  as 
they  crawl  about  in  the  muddy  banks 
of  ponds  or  rivers.  It  also  searches  the 
grass  and  herbage  for  insects,  and  catches 
them  with  much  adroitness.  The  nest 
of  this  bird  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
generally  in  some  hole  in  a  river's  bank, 
but  often  in  a  depression  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  built  of  dried  grasses,  moss, 
cotton,  feathers,  and  similar  substances. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  bluish  grey,  diversified  with  bright  yellow  spots. 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  barely  four  inches.  There  is  another  species  of  Tody  {Todui 
Mextcdnus),  inhabiting  the  satne  country. 

The  Javan  Tody  is  a  truly  remarkable  bird,  and  is  so  curiously  formed  that  its 
proper  position  in  the  kingdom  of  birds  has  long  been  unceriain. 

The  extraordinary  beak  of  this  bird  is  shorter  than  the  head,  and  at  its  base  is  wider  than 
the  portion  of  the  head  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  centre  toes  are  connected  together  as 
far  as  the  second  joint.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  in  many  of  its 
habits  resembles  the  green  Tody.  It  feeds  mostly  on  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and  larvse, 
which  it  obtains  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  near  which  it  loves  to  dwelL  It  does  not 
keep  so  closely  to  the  earth  as  the  green  Tody,  but  builds  a  pendent  nest,  hanging  to  the 
slender  bough  of  some  tree  that  grows  near  the  water.  Although  not  a  veiy  rare  bird,  it 
is  but  seldom  seen,  owing  to  its  habit  of  withdrawing  itself  to  the  most  inaccesaiUe 
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wooded  lands  of  its  native  country,  and  tliciv  takin-j:  i»p  its  iv^ideMUi*  near  tlio  swampy 
grounds  that  are  often  foinul  witliin  the  ]>iceiiu'ts  of  v;i.-{  fnivsls. 

It  is  ratlier  variable  in  its  jihiina^e  ; 
some  siK'ciniens  liaving  a  black  bar  aeross 
the  cliest.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  strikini^: 
bird,  owing  to  the  forcible  contrast  between 
the  deep  velvet  purple  of  the  back  ancl 
the  bright  golden  yellow  willi  which  it  i^ 
relieved.  Another  species,  belonging  to 
the  same  genus,  the  Hooded  Kurylaiinus 
[Etirylaimits  ochronuilus),  is  still  more 
beautiful,  on  account  of  the  delicate  rose 
hue  with  which  its  throat  is  tinted,  ami 
the  bold  black,  white,  and  yellow  marking 
of  the  remainder  of  the  plumagj.*. 

Although  a  very  handsouK*  bird,  it 
does  not  ef[ual  the  preceding  sjUH-ies  in  the 
brilliancy  of  its  i)lumnge.  The  general 
colour  is  a  deej)  rich  purple,  diversified  by 
yellow,  black,  and  laown.  The  yellow  is 
chiefly  seen  in  the  covei-ts  antl  edges  of 
the  wing,  and  the  tii>s  of  the  tail-coverts. 
The  forehead,  tail-coverts,  and  tail  feathers 
are  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  white 
mark  upon  the  quill  feathers  of  the  tail. 

The  Great-billed  Tody  has  been 
placed  by  some  authors  in  theg(nuis  Eury- 
laimus,  together  with  the  Javan  Toily,  l)ut 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Must^um  it  is 
separated  into  a  new  genus  under  tlie  titl(» 
of  Cymbirhynchus,  or  Boat-billed,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  singular  form  and  shape  of  its 
beak.  The  specific  title  of  Macrorhynchus 
is  also  given  in  allusion  to  the  Stame  pecu- 
liarity, and  signifies  Long-billed. 

It  is  rather  a  thickly  made  bird,  pos- 
sessing a  stout,  heavy-looking  body,  whicli 
harmonises  well  with  the  great  boat-shaped 
beak.  Tlie  curiously-shaped  bill  is  very 
large,  thick,  and  strong,  very  wide  at  its 
base,  well  arched  alx)ve,  and  hooked  at 
the  point.  Ik)th  maiidil)lcs  are  about  the 
same  length,  and  the  colour  is  blue.  The 
bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Arcld- 
pelago,  and  is  most  numerously  found  in 
the  interior  of  Sumatra,  where  it  may  be 
seen  haunting  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
searching  for  its  food,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  insects,  wonns,  and  various 
aquatic  creatures.  Its  nest  is  inge- 
niously constructed  of  slender  twigs 
woven  into  a  nearly  globular  form,  and 

is  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  some  convenient  branch  which  overhangs  the  water,  so  that 
the  young  and  eggs  are  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  many  enemies  which  assail  them  in 
these  regions.    The  eggs  are  fi'om  two  to  four  in  number,  and  of  a  pale  blue  tint. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  MOTMOT. 


The  colouring  of  its  plumage  is  mtlier  handsome,  although  quaint  and  peculiar.  The 
general  tint  of  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  body  is  dead  black,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  and 
lower  parts  a  dark  red.  Around  the  throat  nms  a  broad  belt  of  stiff,  wiry  feathers  of  a 
red  hue,  which  point  upward  on  each  side,  and  are  probably  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  eyes.  At  each  side  of  the  bill  there  are  several  similar  stiff  bristly  hairs, 
which  also  point  upward.  The  scapulari(?s  are  long  and  sharp  in  form,  and  their  colour  is 
a  beautifully  pure  wliite,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  deep  black  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

body.  At  the  upper  angle  of 
each  wing  there  is  a  well-defined 
orange  line  and  a  white  spot  on 
the  inside.  The  wedge-shaped  tail 
is  black,  the  thigh  is  blackish- 
brown,  and  the  legs  are  brown. 
The  colour  of  the  eyes  is  blue, 
which  changes  to  green  soon  after 
death  and  then  fades  whoUy  into 
dulness. 

By  the  natives  the  bird  is 
called  Burong-palano,  or  Tam- 
l)alano.  Several  other  species 
of  Eurylaimus  are  known  to 
science,  all  of  them  being  hand- 
some and  remarkable  birds. 
The  Great  Eurylaimus  (Eury- 
laimus C6rydon)y  for  example, 
is  notable  for  the  great  width  of 
the  beak,  its  bright  rosy  hue,  its 
hooked  form,  and  the  very  wide 
gape  of  the  mouth.  The  plumage 
too  is  coloured  in  a  very  bold  and 
striking  manner.  The  general 
hue  is  jet  black,  relieved  by  a 
large  white  mark  on  the  middle 
of  the  wing,  another  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  a 
small  scarlet  patch  of  elon- 
gated feathers  in  the  centre  of 
the  back.  As  a  general  nde, 
the  birds  of  this  group  adhere 
to  the  above-mentioned  colours, 
but  there  is  a  curious  and  no- 
table exception  in  the  person 
of  the  Dalhousie's  Euiylaimus 
(Psarisomus  Dalhousice),  whose 
plumage  is  tinted  with  blue, 
green,  and  yellow,  after  the  man- 
ner of  many  paroquets.  Indeed, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  bird 
irresistibly  reminds  the  observer 
of  a  paroquet,  and  the  semblance 
is  farther  increased  by  its  long  azure  tail  feathers. 

The  MoTMOTS,  so  called  from  their  monotonous  cry,  which  is  thought  to  resemble  the 
syllables  mot-mot,  continually  jei)eated,  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  America  and  the  acyacent 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  several  species  of  these  curious  and  beautiful  birds ;  but  as 
their  habits  and  form  are  very  similar,  they  can  be  suflBciently  lepresented  by  a    "    ' 
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example.  Tlie  Motmots  are  among  the  number  of  iliose  cn\aturc^s  which  have  perplexed 
the  systematic  naturalist,  and  their  position  in  tlie  kin<(dom  of  birds  is  even  yet  subject  to 
doubt  On  account  of  their  large  and  deeply  serrated  mandibles,  their  long  bearded 
tongue,  and  the  similarity  of  some  of  their  habits,  they  have  been  placed  close  to  the 
toucans,  to  which  birds  they  bear  no  small  resemblance.  Tlieir  feet,  however,  are  of 
entirely  different  construction  ;  and  instead  ()f  C()ngre<;ating  in  flocks  lik(^  the  toucans,  they 
lead  solitary  lives  in  the  forest  depths.  In  these  birds  the  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  and  in 
Beveral  of  the  species  the  two  central  feathers  are  remarkable  for  a  naked  space  before 
their  termination. 

The  Brazilian  Motmot  is,  like  the  other  species  of  the  same  ^onus,  a  very  solitary 
bird,  being  seldom  seen  except  by  those  who  care  to  penetrate  into  the?  dceix'st  recesses  of 
the  tropical  forests.  In  its  habits,  it  is  not  at  all  unlike  tlic  coininon  Hy-cat€her  of 
England,  delighting  to  sit  motionless  upon  a  branch  that  overlooks  one  of  the  oi)en  spacer 
that  are  found  in  all  forests,  or  that  commands  a  view  of  a  i)ath  made  by  man  or  beast. 
On  its  perch  it  remains  as  still  as  if  carved  in  wood,  and  sits  apparently  without  thought 
or  sensation  until  a  tempting  insect  flies  within  easy  reach.  It  then  laiinelies  itself  u])on 
its  prey,  catches  the  insect  in  its  bill,  and  returning  to  its  ])ei(*li,  settles  down  again  into 
its  former  state  of  langiud  tranquillity.  The  Motmot  is  not  formed  for  long  or  active 
flight,  as  its  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  and  the  plumage,  especially  about  the  head, 
very  loosely  set 

Some  writers  say  that  the  Motmots  do  not  confine  themselves  to  such  small  prey  as 
insects,  but  that  they  steal  young  birds  out  of  their  nests,  and  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
eating  eggs. 

All  the  Motmots  are  about  the  size  of  the  common  mag])ie,  and  are  remarkably 
handsome  birds,  their  plumage  being  tinted  with  green,  blue,  scailet,  and  other  brilliant 
hues.  The  Brazilian  Motmot  is  bright  green  on  the  upi)er  ]>arts  of  tlie  body,  excepting  a 
spot  ef  velvety-black  upon  the  head,  edged  with  green  behind.  TIk^  ])rimary  feathei-s 
are  blue,  and  the  under  portions  are  green,  "shot"  with  crimson,  and  a  black  si)ot  is  found 
on  the  breast 
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Foe  our  systematic  knowledge  of  the  magnificent  tribe  of  the  TuofiONS  we  are  almost 
wholly  indebted  to  Mr.  Gould,  who  by  the  most  persevering  labour  and  the  most  careful 
investigations  has  reduced  to  order  this  most  i)erplexing  group  of  birds,  and  bi*ought 
into  one  volume  a  mass  of  information  that  is  rarely  found  in  similar  compass.  There  are 
few  groups  of  birds  which  are  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  the  Trogons,  with  all  their 
glowing  hues  of  carmine,  orange,  green,  and  gold ;  and  few  there  are  which  presented 
greater  difficulties  to  the  ornithologist  until  their  various  characteristics  were  thoroughly 
sifted  and  compared  together.  The  two  sexes  are  so  different  from  each  other,  both  in  the 
colour  and  shape  of  the  feathers,  that  they  would  hardly  be  recognisable  as  belonging  to 
a  single  species,  and  even  the  young  bird  is  very  differently  coloured  from  his  older 
relatives. 

These  beautifid  birds  are  found  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  those  which  inhabit 
the  latter  locality  being  easily  distinguishable  by  their  deeply  barred  tails.  Those  of  the 
Old  World  are  generally  found  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  while  only  a  single 
sjxecies,  the  Narina  Trogon,  is  as  yet  known  to  inhabit  Africa.  The  Trogons  are  mostly 
iiisect>-eaters,  taking  their  prey  etisily  by  means  of  their  widely-opening  mouths,  and 
making  no  use  of  their  slender  feet  and  claws  in  the  capture  of  their  active  enemy. 
Although  gifted  with  such  brilliant  colouring,  they  are  but  seldom  seen,  for  they  prefer 
the  deep  forest  to  the  more  open  grounds,  and  remain  seated  among  the  dense  foliage  of 
some  chosen  tree  as  long  as  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon. 
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The  Trogons  are  mostly  silent  birds,  tlie  only  cry  used  being  that  of  the  male  during 
the  season  of  pairing.  It  is  not  a  very  agreeable  sound,  being  of  a  sombre  and 
melancholy  cast,  and  thouglit  to  resemble  the  word  *'  couroucourou,"  a  continuation  of 
syllables  which  has  therefore  been  applied  to  the  entire  tribe.  The  Trogons  have  been 
separated  into  five  genera,  each  of  which  will  find  an  example  in  the  following  pages. 

The  splendid  bird  which  has  been  called  Massena's  Trogon,  in  complimentary 
allusion  to  the  celebrated  prince  of  that  name,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Central  America, 
specimens  from  Honduras  and  Mexico  being  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
In  size  it  is  rather  large,  measuring  fourteen  inches  in  total  length. 

In  the  tinting  of  the  plumage  the  two  sexes  are  very  different  from  each  other,  and  are 
coloured  briefly  as  follows.  In  the  male,  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  back  and  chest  ai*e  adeep 
rich  green,  contrasting  well  with  the  jetty,  glossy  black  of  the  ear-coverts  and  throat;  the 
breast  and  abdomen  are  of  a  rich  scarlet.  The  ground  tint  of  the  centre  of  the  wings  is 
a  soft  grey,  pencilled  with  exquisitely  delicate  lines  of  jetty  black.  The  quill  feathers  of 
the  wing  are  jetty  black,  each  feather  being  edged  with  pure  white  ;  and  the  quill  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  also  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  central  feathers,  which  are  imbued 
with  changeable  hues  of  dark  green  and  purple  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  and  are  tipped  with  a  black  patch  at  the  extremity.     The  bill  is  light  yellow. 

The  female  bird  possesses  a  more  sober  plumage  than  her  mate.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  instead  of  being  richly  coloured  with  deep  green,  are  of  a  dark  bluish-grey ;  and  the 
wings,  instead  of  being  finely  pencilled  with  black  upon  grey,  are  powdered  with  the 
same  tints.  The  abdomen  and  breast  are  scarlet,  and  the  bill  is  rather  curiously  coloured, 
the  upper  mandible  being  black  and  the  lower  yellow. 
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This  diversity  of  colourinf}:  in  the  sexes,  which  holds  throughout  the  entire  group,  is 
ductive  of  very  great  troul)le  to  the  systematic  naturalist,  as  the  two  sexes  are  in  many 
es  so  very  unlike  each  otlier  that  tliere  is  hardly  any  criterion  for  settling  the  species 
which  they  belong,  except  by  patient  and  careful  observation  of  their  habits  wlien  at 
3rty  in  their  native  haunts.  Wlien,  moreover,  the  birds  are  shy  and  retiring  in  tlieir 
nts,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  Trogons,  the  amount  of  labour  which  is  entailed 
JTL  the  observer  is  more  than  doubled,  and  the  value  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Gould's 
mograph  is  proportionately  inci-eased. 

The  Mexican  Tbogon  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  inhabitant  of  that  countiy  whose 
me  it  bears,  being  generally  found  in  the  noithern  districts  of  Mexico.  It  is  worthy  of 
nark  that  the  Trogons  of  America  are  all  similar  in  their  colouring,  the  upper  parts  of 
*  adult  males  being  green,  and  the  under  portions  either  scarlet  or  yellow.  The  young 
de  and  the  female  bu*ds  are  not  so  brilliant  in  hue.  In  most  instances  the  outer  quill 
ithers  of  the  tail  are  barred  with  black  and  wdiite.  The  l)eak  of  these  sj^'cios  is  marked 
th  notches  along  the  tip  of  the  mandibles  and  pointed  with  bristly  hairs  at  iho  ham. 

In  the  Mexican  Trogon,  the  females  and  young  mal(\s  luv.  so  dilVcnnt  from  the  adult 
rd  in  their  plumage,  that  each  must  be  described  si^paratcly.  The  adult  male,  when  he 
LS  obtained  the  full  glory  of  his  feathery  adornment,  is  colouri^l  as  follows.  The  entire 
pper  surface  of  the  body,  together  with  the  chest,  are  of  a  beaut irully  rich  .i^dossy  green, 
id  the  whole  of  the  under  surface,  with  the  ex(»eption  of  the  chest,  is  brii^dit  scarlet, 
he  throat  and  ear-coverts  are  black,  and  a  crescent-shaped  band  of  white  surrounds  the 
broat.  The  wings  are  black,  finely  dotted  with  grey,  excei)t  the  i^riiiiaiies,  which  are 
fholly  black.  The  tail  is  curiously  diversified  with  black,  white,  and  ^hmmi.  The  two 
entral  feathers  are  green,  tipped  with  black,  the  two  next  are  black,  jind  the  remainder 
)lack  tipped  with  white.     The  head  is  bright  yellow. 

Tlie  female  is  not  coloured  so  gorgeously  as  the  male,  but  is  sufliciently  brilliant  in 
hue  to  be  considered  a  very  handsome  bird  WTre  not  her  colours  overpowered  by  the 
superior  beauty  of  her  mate.  The  rich  green  feathers  of  the  male  are  in  her  of  dark 
olive-brown,  taking  a  slight  green  hue  on  the  bfick,  and  chestnut  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  The  under  parts  are  scarlet,  as  in  the  male,  and  there  is  a  grey  streak  ac'ross  the 
chest  The  wings  are  black,  splashed  with  brown  and  white,  the  latter  hue  being  found 
mostly  on  the  edges  of  the  primaries.  The  tail  is  scarlet,  similar  to  that  of  the  male, 
except  that  the  green  feathers  of  the  centre  are  replaced  with  brown,  tipped  with  black, 
the  two  next  entirely  black,  and  the  other  feathers  are  barred  with  black  and  white 
ftroughout.     The  bill  is  yellow,  tinged  with  brown. 

The  young  male  possesses  the  black  and  white  barred  tail,  and  white  fringed  primary 
feathers  of  the  female  bird,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  her  l)y  the  green  hue  of  its 
iipper  surface  and  chest  The  wings  are  not  so  black  as  in  the  adult  bird,  but  take  a 
lecided  tinge  of  brown  on  the  secondaries,  and  are  spotted  rather  profusely  with  grey. 
The  total  length  of  the  Mexican  Trogon  is  about  one  foot,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  very 
early  eight  inches. 

The  Narina  Trogon  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  and  is  generally  found  in  the  densest 
)rests  of  the  southern  portions  of  that  continent  Its  rather  gi-aceful  name  was  given  to 
;  by  Le  Vaillant,  in  remembrance  of  Narina,  a  young  Gonaqua  Hottentot  girl,  whose 
iLsky  charms  and  savage  graces  made  an  instantaneous  and  most  powerful  impression  on 
le  heart  of  the  susceptible  Frenchman. 

This  species  has  many  of  the  habits  of  the  flycatcher,  with  the  exception  of  its 
irtially  nocturnal  mode  of  life.  During  the  daytime  it  seeks  the  darkest  recesses  of  its 
ative  forests,  and  selecting  a  dead  branch  as  its  perch,  sits  dull  and  motionless  until  the 
rening.  It  then  sallies  from  its  place  of  refuge,  and  settling  upon  a  convenient  bough, 
creeps  upon  every  insect  that  may  pass  within  a  convenient  distance,  and  carrying  its 
rey  back  to  the  perch,  devours  it  at  leisure.  It  also  is  fond  of  chasing  various  beetles 
\  they  run  upon  the  ground  or  along  the  branches  of  trees,  and  feeds  largely  upon  the 
iterpUlars  and  other  larvae  which  abound  in  such  localities.     The  early  morning  is  also 
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chosen  by  tlio  NiU'ina  Trogoii  fur  a  fucding  season  ;  but  when  the  sun  has  risen  high  alwve 


the  horizon,  the  bird  ceases  its  labours,  and  betakes  itself  to  its  resting-place. 

The  general  colour  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  emerald  green,  shining  with  an  almost 
metallic  lustre.  This  hue  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  except  the  vfin^ 
and  tail,  and  also  tinges  the  throat  and  chest.  The  a])donien  and  remainder  of  the  under 
surface  are  bright  red.  The  wings  are  brown  covered  with  minute  dots  of  grey  upon  the 
secondaries  and  greater  coverts,  and  the  tail  is  coloured  with  several  shades  of  green  above, 
divei*sified  by  the  pure  white  of  the  three  outer  feathers  on  each  side.  The  beak  is 
yellowish  blue.  The  female  biixi  is  differently  coloured,  her  plumage  being  of  the  following 
hues  : — The  green  of  the  upper  surface  and  throat  is  not  quite  so  resplendent  as  in  her 
mate,  and  a  rusty  brown  tint  is  spread  over  the  throat  and  round  the  eyes,  wanning  into 
a  delicate  rose  upon  the  chest.     The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  nearly  one  foot. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  a  very  silent  bird,  l)ut  during  the  pairing  season  the  male 
constantly  utters  a  loud  and  rather  doleful  cry,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  is  thought  to  be 
rather  a  sad  and  melancholy  bird.  The  nest  is  made  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  and  the  e^ 
are  four  in  number,  rather  globular,  of  a  rosy-white  hue,  caused  most  probably  by  the 
semi-transparency  of  the  shell  The  young  are  said  to  be  able  to  follow  their  mother  as 
soon  as  hatched. 

In  describing  these  birds,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  a  considerable  sameness  in  the 
language,  on  account  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  gorgeous  tinting.  The  words 
green,  scarlet,  black,  and  white  necessarily  occur  so  frequently,  that  the  aid  of  colour  is 
almost  needed  to  enable  the  reader  to  realize  the  full  vividness  of  the  plumage  which 
decorates  these  wonderful  birds,  which  receives  but  scant  justice  from  the  plain  black  and 
white  of  a  wood  engraving.  From  the  feathers  of  the  Trogons,  the  ancient  Mexicans 
were  accustomed  to  make  their  justly  famed  feather  pictures  and  mantles.  For  this 
purpose  thousands  of  these  and  similar  birds  were  kept  in  confinement,  a  whole  army  of 
attendants  being  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  them  and  securing  theii 
valuable  plumage. 
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The  veiy  rare  and  curiously  formed  Cuba  Trogon  is  a  native  of  the  country  from 
irhich  it  derives  its  name. 

According  to  Gould,  it  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  woodpeckers,  both  in  its 
babits  and  in  the  general  formation  of  its  plumage.  Like  those  birds,  it  runs  about  the 
fcninks  and  branches  of  tree>s,  peers  into,  the  hollows,  and  dislodges  from  under  the  bark 
Bie  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  its  form  is  the  shape  of 
ie  taQ  feathers,  which  have  the  web  extending  beyond  the  shaft  in  such  a  manner  that 
hey  seem  to  have  been  trimmed  with  scissors.  The  specific  name  "  temnunis  "  signifies 
clipped  wing,"  and  is  given  to  the  bird  on  account  of  this  remarkable  fonnation. 

The  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  of  the  Cuba  Trogon  are  bright  grassy  green,  and  the 
ead  and  ear-coverts  are  steel-blue.  The  wings  are  beautifully  barred  with  white,  green, 
ad  black  ;  and  the  tail  is  blue-green  in  the  centre,  the  feathers  being  green  with  blue 
Iges,  those  of  the  exterior  are  white,  and  the  rest  l)arred  with  white  and  green.  The 
•tal  length  of  this  bird  is  about  eleven  inches.  In  the  illustration  the  left-hand  figure 
presents  the  Cuba  Trogon. 

The  Malabab  Tbogon  is  a  very  local  bird,  and  is  thought  never  to  be  seen  in  any 
cality  except  that  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

It  is  a  somewhat  nocturnal  bird,  and  is  so  totally  different  in  its  habits  according  to 
e  time  of  day,  that  it  would  hardly  be  recognised  for  the  same  creature.  During  the 
y  the  Malabar  Trogons  sit  in  pairs  on  the  topmost  branch  of  some  tree,  and  seldom  stir 
)m  their  post  until  evening.  Sometimes  they  rouse  themselves  sufficiently  to  pounce 
K)n  a  passing  insect,  but  immediately  return  to  the  perch,  and  resume  their  positioa 
2.  M 
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But  when  the  dusk  approaches,  the  Malabar  Trogon  shakes  off  its  drowsiness,  and  beconMSB 
one  of  the  most  spirited  and  active  of  birds,  flitting  from  branch  to  branch,  and  tree  to 
tree,  or  traversing  the  boughs  in  search  of  its  prey,  with  wonderful  adroitness,  and  almost 
meteoric  rapidity. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  adult  male  bird  are  deep  sooty  black,  and  the  back  and 
upper  suiface  are  brownish  yellow.  A  white  crescent-shaped  stripe  runs  round  the  ches^ 
and  separates  the  black  hue  of  the  throat  from  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  breast  and 
remainder  of  the  under  surface.  The  primary  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  are  blacks 
edged  with  white,  and  the  centre  of  the  wings  is  pencilled  with  very  delicate  white  lines 
on  a  blacker  ground.  The  tail  is  boldly  marked  with  chestnut  and  black,  and  is  decorated 
with  white  tips  at  the  extremity  of  the  feathers.  The  bill  and  the  space  round  the  eyea 
a^  light  blue.  The  female  is  easily  distinguished  from  her  mate  by  the  duller  hue  of 
her  plumage,  and  the  absence  of  the  beautiful  scarlet  which  decorates  the  abdomen  of  the 
male  bird. 

Several  of  the  Trogons  are  distinguished  from  their  relatives  by  the  length  and 
downy  looseness  of  many  of  the  feathers,  more  especially  the  lance-shaped  feathers  oC 
the  shoulders,  and  the  elongated  upper  tail-coverts.  On  account  of  this  structure  of  the 
plumage,  they  are  gathered  into  a  separate  genus  under  the  appropriate  title  of  CaliinUi 
or  Beautiful-tailed  Trogons. 

The  first  of  these  birds,  the  Beautiful  Trogon,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
well  deserves  its  name,  as  it  is  not  only  richly  gorgeous  in  the  colours  of  its  plumage,  but 
is  also  elegant  in  form.     On  account  of  the  looseness  of  its  feathers  it  is  not  able  to  chaie 
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in  the  air  with  as  much  adroit- 
Lb  exhibited  by  the  firmer  feathered 
),  and  is  found  to  make  its  diet 
upon  berries,  fruits,  and  the  insects 
t  can  pick  off  the  branches  with- 
Qg  forced  to  pursue  them  on  the 
While  engaged  in  the  search  after 
is  a  sufficiently  active  bird,  run- 
out the  boughs  with  great  agility, 
nging  with  its  powerful  feet  in 
attitude,  seeming  to  care  little 
r  it  be  sitting  on  a  branch,  after 
item  of  most  birds,  or  hanging 
its     head    downward,    like    the 

hoagh  so  brilliant  in  colouring,  it 
so  easily  seen  as  might  be  sup- 

for  its  coloui*  harmonizes  well 
lie  foliage  and  bark  of  the  trees 

which  it  dwells,  and  even  the 
irmine  of  its  under  surface  is 
ly  conspicuous  in  that  land  of 

may  be  seen  from  the  engraving, 

id  is  decorated  with  a  curiously- 

tuft  of  slight  and  elastic  feathers, 

spring  fix)m  the  forehead,  and  by 

3culiar  curve  overshadow  the  nos- 

id  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

This    crest,   together    with    the 

he  throat,  the  back,  wing-coverts, 

per  tail-coverts,  are  of  the  richest 

ible  green  glazed  withgold,glowing 

changeable  sheen  as  the  breeze 

rith  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  plu- 

The  quill  feathers  of  the  wing 

ck,  as  are  the  six  central  feathers 

tail    The  upper  tail-coverts  are 

3ng,   exceeding  the  tail  by  two 

flowing  gracefully  over  the  stiflfer 

3  by  which  they  are  supported, 

•ntrasting  beautifully  with  their 

black.      The  abdomen  and  re- 

T  of  the  under  surface   is  rich 

e.    The  total  length  of  an  adult 

about  fourteen  inchea 

fORE  entering  into  any  detailed 
tion  of  the  Resplendent  Teogon, 
st  explain  that  in  order  to  bring  it 

the  limits  of  our  pages,  it  has 
rawn  in  smaller  proportions  than 

the  other  Trogons.  In  size  the 
ident  Trogon  is  larger  than  the 
which  has  just  been  described,  so 

it  had  been  drawn  to  the  same 
*  proportion,  the  engraving  would 
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have  been  rather  more  than  sixteen  inches  in  length,  being  precisely  double  the  length  erf 
the  present  pages. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  the  air  there  is  hardly  any  which  excites  so  much  admiration  as 
the  Kesplendent  Trogon.  Many,  such  as  the  humming-bird,  are  gifted  with  greater 
brilliancy  of  colour ;  but  for  gorgeousness  of  hue,  exquisite  blending  of  tints,  el^;ance  of 
contour,  and  flowing  grace  of  plumage,  there  is  no  worthy  rival  in  all  the  feathered  tribe. 
This  magnificent  bird  is  a  native  of  Central  America,  and  was  in  former  days  one  of  the 
most  honoured  by  the  ancient  Mexican  monarchs,  who  asimmed  the  sole  right  of  wearing ' 
the  long  plumes,  and  permitted  none  but  the  members  of  the  royal  family  to  decorate 
themselves  with  the  flowing  feathers  of  this  beautiful  bird. 

In  all  the  Trogons  the  skin  is  very  delicate,  and  the  feathers  are  so  loosely  attached 
that  they  are  always  liable  to  be  lost  when  the  bird  is  handled ;  but  in  the  Besplendcbft 
Trogon  the  skin  is  so  singularly  thin  that  it  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  wet  blottiif- 
paper,  and  the  plumage  has  so  slight  a  hold  upon  the  skin,  that  when  the  bird  is  shoi^ 
the  feathers  are  plentifully  struck  from  their  sockets  by  its  fall  and  the  blows  which  ft 
receives  from  the  branches  as  it  comes  to  the  ground.  These  peculiarities  render  the 
preservation  of  the  skin  no  easy  task ;  and  the  difticulty  of  removing  the  skin  withonl  - 
injury  is  so  well  known  to  the  natives,  that  they  almost  invariably  dry  the  body  without  | 
attempting  any  further  preservation. 

This  species  is  fond  of  inhabiting  the  densest  forests  of  Southern  Mexico,  and  geneiallf  ] 
haunts  the  topmost  branches  of  the  loftiest  trees,  where  it  clings  to  the  boughs  hke  i 
parrot,  and  traverses  their  ramifications  with  much  address.     It  does  not  seem  to  expe  * 
much  time  on  the  wing,  and  to  all  appearance  feeds  more  on  vegetable  diet  than  i3  tha  ] 
case  with  its  relatives. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  male  bird  is  generally  of  a  rich  golden  green  on  the  tb^  j 
parts  of  the  body,  including  the  graceful  rounded  crest,  the  head,  neck,  throat,  chesty  aad 
long  lancet-shaped  plumes  of  the  shoulders.  The  breast  and  under  parts  are  brilIiaBt| 
scarlet,  the  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  and  the  exterior  white  with  black  haa  i 
The  wonderful  plumes  which  hang  over  the  tail  are  generally  about  three  feet  in  lengti^  I 
and  in  particularly  fine  specimens  have  been  known  to  exceed  that  measurement  by  four] 
inches,  so  that  the  entire  length  of  the  bird  may  be  reckoned  at  four  feet  ThehOlil 
light  yellow. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  birds,  where  the  male  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  hi  I 
plumage,  the  female  is  altogether  an  ordinary  and  comparatively  insignificant  bird,  ill 
least  to  human  eyes,  although  beautiful  enough  in  those  of  her  mata     She  possesses  onlf  ■; 
the  rudiments  of  a  crest  or  elongated  plumes,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  engraving  ^ 
where  both  sexes  are  represented.    The  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  male,  although  hardly  so  vivid,  and  the  head,  throat,  and  chest  are  of  i 
decidedly  dull  green.  The  breast  and  abdomen  are  greyish  brown,  and  the  under  tail-coverts 
are  scarlet.     The  elongated  feathers  of  the  shoulders  are  not  so  long  as  in  the  male,  nor 
so  sharply  pointed,  nor  so  vividly  coloured.    The  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  and 
the  exterior  are  white  marked  with  black  bars  ;  the  bill  is  black.     The  young  of  the 
first  year,  whether  male  or  female,  assume  this  dress,  and  do  not  put  on  their  full  gloiy  of 
apparel  until  they  have  passed  through  the  moult  of  the  second  year. 

In  reviewing  this  group  of  birds,  the  thoughtful  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  I 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  forms,  and  the  indescribably 
gorgeous  hues  with  which  their  plumage  is  interpenetrated.    The  mode  in  which  these  | 
marvellous  colours  are  produced,  and  the  reason  for  which  their  existence  is  necessaiy,  | 
are  two  of  the  many  mysteries  which  abound  in  all  nature,  and  which  excite  to  the 
highest  degree  the  minds  of  those  who  care  to  look  below  the  surface,  and  who  take  meat 
interest  in  causes  than  in  effects. 

What  strange  vital  chemistry  is  that,  which,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  ordinaiy 
substances  of  the  body,  extracts  from  dead  insects  and  gathered  fruits  the  glowing  hues 
which  bedeck  the  plumage  of  these  resplendent  birds,  and  lays  every  tint  in  a  true  and 
just  gradation  which  sets  at  defiance  the  bnish  and  pencil  of  the  most  accomphshel 
artist  ?  What  is  the  reason — ^for  we  may  be  assured  that  tiie  Creator  does  notfaiog  without 
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lome  veiy  deep  purpose — that  necessitates  each  colour ;  its  depth,  brilliancy,  and  tone, 
tnd  regulates  the  position  of  every  hue  ? 

There  is,  doubtlessly,  some  gi^nd  and  simple  law  that  governs  all  tliese  apparently 
sapiicious  variations  of  colour,  tint,  and  intensity ;  and  which,  if  it  should  ever  be 
liscovei'ed,  will  be  found  to  rule  with  the  most  rigid  and  undeviating  precision  every 
ihade  of  colour  and  depth  of  tone  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  of  material  nature, 
ptinting  the  plumage  of  the  bird,  the  leaves  and  corolla  of  the  flowers,  and  the  translucent 
dories  of  the  gem,  in  obedience  to  one  and  the  same  universal  principle.  Even  in  the 
inman  race  the  rule  of  the  colour-producing  principle  is  most  powerful,  and  exercises  a 
^tent  influence  upon  the  individual  being  and  those  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact 

The  various  shades  of  black  that  tinge  the  skins  of  many  African  and  even  more 
Knthem  tribes,  the  coppery  hue  of  the  North  American  savage,  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
ffongol,  and  the  pure  white  and  red  of  the  Caucasian,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere 
itBoal  differences,  or  as  the  results  of  food,  climate,  and  habit  only,  but  as  the  external 
ndications  of  some  vast  but  hidden  principle  that  can  only  exhibit  itself  by  its  effects. 
Even  in  a  single  race,  such  as  that  of  our  own  island,  the  effect  of  this  chromic  law  as 
oanifested  in  the  colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair  is  strongly  marked,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
ells  its  own  stoiy.  By  a  kind  of  natural  instinct,  teaching  us  to  read  intuitively  the 
deroglyphs  of  nature,  we  deduce  the  character  of  an  individual  as  nuicli  from  the  tone 
md  deamess  of  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  as  from  the  sliape  of  the  features,  or  that  subtle 
md  almost  spell-like  power  which  is  known  by  the  term  "  exj)ressi()n." 

There  are  some  eyes  dull  and  emotionless,  behind  which  a  curtain  seems  to  be  drawn, 
eaving  them  as  devoid  of  meaning  as  the  glass  optics  of  a  waxen  image ;  while  others 
|(leam  with  gem-like  translucency,  beaming  from  the  spirit-light  of  the  ingenuous  human 
wuL  Other  eyes  there  are  which  resemble  in  their  profound  mystery  the  unfathomable 
iepths  of  ocean,  rich  with  pearls  and  hidden  treasures,  and  ever  disclosing  greater  and 
itQl  greater  stores  of  intellectual  wealth.  We  are  quite  wrong  whenever  we  undervalue 
the  importance  of  any  variety  of  external  form  or  colour,  for  we  may  rest  assured  that 
•'hatever  God  found  reason  to  make,  we  may  find  reason  to  observe  with  reverence  and 
lead  with  awe.  It  is  only  when  we  remain  satisfied  with  a  mere  knowledge  of  external 
fcnn,  without  inquiring  into  its  cause  or  its  infiuence,  that  our  ellbrts  are  wasted,  or  our 
time  expended  in  vain. 

These  questions  are  not  insignificant,  for  even  our  modern  discoveries  have  shown  that 
the  apparently  merest  trifle  may  be  the  key  to  hidden  treasures  of  knowledge ;  neither 
ought  they  to  be  heedlessly  disregarded  so  long  as  we  are  told  that  we  may  learn  deep 
k^ns  from  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air. 


BAEBETS. 

The  Babbets  evidently  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  trogons  and  the  kingfishers, 
possessing  several  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  former  birds,  together  with  some  characteristics 
of  the  latter. 

In  shape  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  kingfishers,  and  none  of  them  are  of  any 
jreat  siza  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  which  they  chase  much  after  the  manner 
rf  the  woodpeckers,  prying  into  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  striking  away  the  bark  in  their 
!ndeavours  to  secure  the  concealed  prey.  They  can  cling  to  the  perpendicular  trunk  of  a 
lee,  and  support  themselves  by  the  pressure  of  their  short  stiff  tails  against  the  bark. 
rhey  also  possess  some  of  the  habits  which  belong  to  the  flycatchers,  and  taking  their 
)erch  upon  a  twig,  will  wait  patiently  until  an  unfortunate  insect  passes  within  a  short 
ligtance,  when  they  will  launch  themselves  on  the  devoted  creature,  and  return  to  the 
dentical  twig  from  which  they  started 
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To  all  appearance  the  Barbets  are  dull 
and  hea\y  birds,  seeming  to  pass  a  veiy 
unenviable  kind  of  existence ;  chained  as  it 
were  to  a  single  spot,  and  apparently  feeling 
every  movement  a  source  of  troubla  But  to 
the  Barbet  itself,  this  kind  of  inactive  life  con- 
stitutes its  best  happiness ;  and  we  should  be 
as  wrong  to  attribute  sadness  and  melancholy 
to  it,  as  was  Buffon  when  he  spoke  in  such 
forcible  and  eloquent  terms  of  the  miseiable 
existence  passed  by  the  woodpeckers.  "While 
sitting  upon  the  twig  which  it  has  chosen 
for  its  perch,  the  Barbet  has  a  carious  habit 
of  puffing  out  its  plumage,  so  as  to  tiansfonn 
itself  into  an  almost  cylindrical  ball  rf 
feathers,  and  has,  on  account  of  this  odd 
custom,  been  termed  the  Puflf  Bird. 

There  are  many  species  of  Barbet,  one  of 
which,  the  Collared  Barbet,  a  native  of  ' 
South  America^  is  an  example  of  the  typical   j 
genus  Bucco.     It  is  rather  a  pretty  little  bird,   ] 
the  head  and  neck  being  of  a  chestnut  fawn,   ; 
the  chest  white,  and  the  under  parts  of  the   ] 
body  the   same  hue  as   the   head,  but  of  a   i 
lighter  tint.     A  well-defined  black  collar  or   \ 
band    runs    across    the    chest,    and  extends 
over  the  shoulders,  where  it  merges  into  the 
chestnut  brown  of  the  back.     The  wings  and 
back  are  darker  than  the  head,  and  covered 
with  a  number  of  small  black  bars.     The  tail 
is  chestnut  and  barred  with  black 


The  White-faced  Barbet  is  not  so  hand- 
some   a    bird,    being    more    sombre    in  iia 
clothing  than  the  collarcd  Barbet.     The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  black,  and  the 
forehead  and  face  are  white,  together  with  the  chin.     In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  our 
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WUITB-FACED   BAR13ET.— .Vomwd  leucops. 


common  starling.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Soutlieni  America.  This  bird  has  been  chosen 
as  a  representative  of  the  genus  Monasa,  a  small  group  of  birds  which  has  been  separated 
ftom  the  other  Barbets  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  beak  and  the  structure  of  the  wing. 

The  last  example  of  these  curious  birds  is  the  White-backed  Barbet,  which  serves 
to  represent  the  genus  Chelidoptera.  This  is  a  much  smaller  l)ird  than  either  of  the 
preceding  examples,  but  is  notable  on  account  of  the  curious  manner  in  which  its  plumage 
18  diversified  with  black  and  white.  The  general  tint  of  the  body  is  sooty  black,  but 
npon  the  back  there  is  a  conspicuous  patch  of  white,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  white 
is  scattered  over  the  middle  of  the  wings,  and  upon  the  under  tail-coverts.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Southern  America. 

So  highly  gifted  are  these  birds  with  that  quality  which  is  called  "  adhesiveness  "  by 
phrenologists,  that  when  they  have  once  selected  a  twig  as  a  resting-place,  they  will 
^main  faithful  to  their  choice,  and  for  month  after  month  may  be  seen  sitting  on  the 
identical  perch,  lethargic  and  happy.  They  are  solitary  birds,  never  being  seen  in 
flocks,  and  very  seldom  in  pairs,  residing  always  in  the  murkiest  recesses  of  the  deep 
forests,  in  preference  to  the  open  country,  and  sitting  on  their  low  perch  in  spots  which 
the  foot  of  man  seldom  penetrates. 


KINGFISHERS. 

The  Eikofibhebs  form  a  tolerably  well  marked  group  of  birds,  all  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  bills  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  their  bodies, 
which  gives  them  a  pecuUar  bearing  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  bills  of  these  birds  are  all  long  and  sharp,  and  in  most  cases  are  straight.  Their 
front  toes  are  always  joined  together  more  or  less,  and  the  number  of  the  toes  is  very 
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variablo  in  lorin  and  arrangement;  sonio  spccit's  possessing  tliem  in  paira,  like  tliosoof 
the  imrrots,  others  liaving  them  ari-jinj^reJ  three  in  l'ix)nt  and  one  behind,  as  is  nsually  tk 
ease  >vith  birds,  whih*  a  h*w  spheres  have  only  tliree  toes  altogether,  two  in  front  and  one 
l)ehind.  Th(^  wings  are  ronndiMl.  As  may  be  gathered  from  tlieir  popular  name,  they 
mostly  feed  upon  fish,  wliich  they  capture  by  pouncing  upon  the  finny  prey  ;  although  in 
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I  iDfltances,  such  as  that  with  which  wc  shall  commence  our  liistoiy,  tliey  make  the 
port  of  their  diet  of  insects  and  cnistaceans.  In  colour  they  are  very  variabh% 
ing  comparatively  dull  in  tint,  possessing  no  colours  but  black,  brown,  and  white, 
while  oUiera  are  decorated  with  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  which  nearly  equals  that  of 
the  trogODS  in  gorgcousness  of  hue,  although  the  colours  are  not  distributed  in  such  largo 
maaoefl,  nor  are  tiie  feathers  so  exquisitely  soft  and  downy.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  our  own  island  boasts  of  one  of  the  handsomest, 
although  one  of  the  smallest,  speciea 

Our  first  example  of  the  Kingfishers  is  the  Laughing  Jackass,  or  Giant  Kingfisher, 
its  former  title  being  derived  from  the  strange  character  of  its  cry. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  Australia,  being  found  chiefly  in  the  south-eastern  district 
of  that  country,  and  in  New  South  Wales.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land  Mr.  Gould  believes 
that  it  does  not  exist  In  no  place  is  it  found  in  any  great  numbers ;  for  although  it  is 
sufficiently  common,  it  is  but  thinly  dispersed  over  the  country.  It  is  rather  a  large  bird, 
being  eighteen  inches  in  total  length,  and  is  powerful  in  proportion,  being  able  to  wage 
successful  war  against  creatures  of  considerable  size. 
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Although  one  of  the  true  Kingfishers,  it  so  far  departs  from  the  habits  of  the  family 
as  to  be  comparatively  careless  about  catching  fish,  and,  indeed,  often  resides  in  the  vast 
arid  plains  where  it  can  find  no  streams  sufficiently  large  to  harbour  fish  in  their  waters. 
Crabs  of  various  kinds  are  a  favourite  food  with  this  bird,  which  also  eats  insects,  small 
mammalia,  and  reptiles.  Mr.  Gould  mentions  an  instance  where  he  shot  one  of  these 
birds  for  the  sake  of  possessing  a  rare  and  valuable  species  of  rat  which  it  was  canying 
off  in  its  bill  It  is  also  known  to  eat  snakes,  catching  them  with  great  dexterity 
by  the  tail,  and  crushing  their  heads  with  its  powerful  beak.  Sometimes  it  is  known  to 
pounce  upon  fish,  but  it  usually  adheres  to  the  above-mentioned  diet. 

The  cry  of  this  bird  is  a  singidar,  dissonant,  abrupt  laugh,  even  more  startling  than 
that  of  the  hyaena,  and  raising  strange  panics  in  the  heart  of  the  novice,  who  first  hears 
it  while  bivouacking  in  the  "  bush."  Being  of  a  mightily  inquisitive  nature,  the  Laughing 
Jackass  seems  to  find  great  attraction  in  the  glare  of  a  fire,  and  in  the  evening  is  apt  to 
glide  silently  through  the  branches  towards  the  blaze,  and,  perching  upon  a  neighbouring 
bough,  to  pour  forth  its  loud  yelling  cry.  The  "  old  hands  "  are  in  nowise  disconcerted  at 
the  sudden  disturbance,  but  shoot  the  intruder  on  the  spot,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
convert  him  into  a  savoury  broil  over  the  fire  which  he  had  come  to  inspect. 

At  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  Laughing  Jackass  becomes  very  hvdy, 
and  is  the  first  to  welcome  the  approach  of  dawn,  and  to  chant  its  strange  exulting  paeans 
at  the  return  of  darkness.  From  this  peculiarity,  it  has  been  called  lie  Settler's  Clock 
In  allusion  to  the  cry  of  this  bird,  which  has  been  compared  by  Sturt  to  the  yelling 
chonis  of  unquiet  demons,  the  natives  call  it  by  the  name  of  Gogobera. 

We  evidently  have  in  this  bird  another  example  of  the  frequency  with  which  one  idea 
nms  through  and  intersects  the  various  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  mystically  uniting 
by  undefinable  bonds  the  various  departments  and  innumerable  groups  of  living  beingi 
Several  of  these  remarkable  facts  have  already  been  mentioned,  where  the  question  was 
of  form  ;  and  we  have  in  the  Laughing  Jackass,  and  its  resemblance  in  that  respect  to  the 
laughing  hy<Tena,  a  similarity  of  voice  in  two  very  opposite  beings.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  voice  of  the  hai-mless  ostrich  is  a  roar  so  precisely  resembling  that  of  the  fierce  and 
carnivorous  lion,  that  even  the  Hottentots  have  been  unable  to  discriminate  between 
the  bird  and  the  quadruped.  As  a  general  rule,  colour  is  but  little  developed  in  the 
mammalian  forms,  and  very  greatly  so  among  the  birds.  Yet  we  have  several  instances 
among  the  mammals — such  as  the  mandril  and  several  other  quadrumana — ^where  the 
vivid  colouring  of  the  skin  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  which  paints  the  plumage  of  the 
tropical  birds. 

There  is,  again,  one  characteristic  which  is  even  more  universal  in  its  occurrence  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  namely,  the  development  of  odour.  Probably  on  accoimt  of  the 
forcible  manner  in  which  it  strikes  the  senses,  those  creatures  which  exhale  an  unpleasant 
scent  are  more  readily  known  than  those  which  emit  a  pleasant,  or  at  aU  events  a  non- 
offensive  emanation.  As  the  most  prominent  types  of  this  principle,  we  have  among  the 
quadrupeds  the  skunk,  among  the  birds  the  vulture,  and  among  the  reptiles  the  crocodile 
with  its  intolerable  musky  scent.  Among  insects  the  skunk  principle  is  very  prominent^ 
and  is  found  in  many  of  the  most  lovely  and  exquisite  forms  of  insect  life  as  well  as  in 
those  creatures  which  are  repulsive  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  nostrils. 

The  Laughing  Jackass  is  in  no  way  fastidious  in  choosing  a  locality,  as  it  may  l)e 
found  in  equal  plenty  in  the  bush,  the  forest,  or  the  open  plain.  While  at  rest  upon  a 
branch,  it  sits  in  a  rather  dull  and  "  lumpy  "  attitude,  its  chin  resting  upon  its  breast,  and 
arousing  itself  at  intervals  to  utter  its  discordant  laugh.  It  is  readily  tamed,  and  beais 
the  climate  of  England  with  tolerable  hardihood. 

The  home  of  the  Laughing  Jackass  is  usually  made  in  the  hole  of  a  gum-tree 
{eucali/ptus\  where  it  makes  no  sort  of  nest,  but  simply  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  soft 
decaying  wood.  The  eggs  are  pearly  white,  and  the  bird  keeps  a  vigilant  watch  over  the 
burrow  which  holds  its  treasures,  fiercely  combating  any  creature  that  may  approach  the 
entrance,  and  aiming  the  most  desperate  blows  with  its  long  pointed  and  powerful  beak. 

It  is  a  really  handsome  bird,  and  although  not  possessing  such  an  array  of  brilliant 
plumage  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  Kingfishers,  is  yet  very  richly  coloured.    The  bird  is 
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orated  with  a  dark  brown  crest,  and  the  general  tint  of  the  back  and  upper  surface  is 
re  brown.  The  wings  are  brown  black,  a  few  of  the  feathers  being  slightly  tipped 
h  verditer,  and  the  breast  and  under  portions  are  white,  washed  with  pale  brown, 
ich  forms  a  series  of  faint  bars  across  the  breast,  llie  tail  is  rather  long,  and  rounded 
;he  extremity,  and  is  of  a  rich  chestnut  colour,  banded  with  deep  black  and  tipped 
h  whita 

Sevebal  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus  are  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  among 
ich  we  may  mention  Leach's  Dacelo  [Dacelo  Leachii),  and  the  Buff  Dacelo  (Dacelo 
dnd).  The  former  of  these  birds  is  a  remarkably  handsome  creature,  and  inhabits  the 
th-eastem  parts  of  Australia,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
ghing  jackass.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  that  bird,  and  resembles  it  greatly  in  its 
n  and  general  habits.  Its  head  and  crest  are  dark  brown,  and  the  abdomen  is  covered 
h  numerous  narrow  wavy  brown  bars.  In  the  male  bird  the  wings  and  tail  are 
dy  coloured  with  deep  orange ;  but  in  the  female  the  tail  is  chestnut,  barred  with  a 
ish  black. 
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The  Buflf  Dacelo  inhabits  the  thickly  wooded  portions  of  the  northern  and  north- 
western districts  of  Australia,  where  it  may  be  seen  and  heard  sitting  on  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  loftiest  trees,  taking  observations  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  yelling 
in  a  most  unmusical  manner.  ^Vlien  three  or  four  pairs  of  these  birds  get  together  upon 
a  single  tree,  they  become  quite  excited  by  mutual  noise,  and  make  such  a  horrid  uproar 
that  nothing  can  be  heard  except  their  deafening  outcries.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  not 
easily  approached  within  range  of  shot. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  pale  fawn  marked  with  brown,  and  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  rich  blue  in  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  male,  the  tail  feathers  being 
largely  tipped  with  white.  The  tail  of  the  female  is  chestnut,  boldly  barred  transversely 
with  deep  black,  and  tipped  with  buff. 

Of  the  genus  Halcyon,  the  Austeauah 
Kingfisher  affords  a  good  exampla^ 

This  bird  is   a  resident  in  New  South 
.__   -^  ^^-^^-^.^^  Wales  from  August  to  December  or  Janaaiy, 

and  then  passes  to  a  warmer  climata  like 
the  preceding  birds,  it  cares  little  for  the 
presence  of  water,  making  its  subsistence 
chiefly  on  large  insects,  such  as  locusts,  cater- 
pillars, grasshoppers,  and  cicada),  which  it 
seizes  in  its  bill,  and  beats  violently  against 
the  ground  before  eating  them.  It  is  also 
veiy  fond  of  small  crabs  and  other  crustaceans. 
Mr.  Gould  mentions  that  the  stomachs  d 
Australian  Kingfishers  that  had  been  shot 
were  found  crammed  with  these  creatures. 
To  obtain  them,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  sea-shore,  and  pouncing  upon  the  crabs, 
shrimps,  prawns,  and  various  other  creatures 
as  they  are  thrown  on  the  strand  by  the  re- 
tiring tide,  or  forced  to  take  refuge  in  shallow 
rock-pools,  whence  they  can  easily  be  extracted 
by  the  long  bill  of  this  vomcious  bird. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hunter  Eiver  this 
Kingfisher  resorts  to  a  very  curious  method  of 
obtaining  food.  There  is  a  kind  of  ant  which 
builds  a  mud  nest  upon  the  dead  branches  and 
stems  of  the  gum-trees,  and  by  the  unpractised 
eye  would  be  taken  for  fungi  or  natural  ex- 
crescences. The  Kingfisher,  however,  knows 
better,  and  speedily  demolishes  the  walls  with 
his  powerful  beak,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
upon  the  ants  and  their  larvae. 

Like  the  preceding  bird,  the  Australian 
Kingfisher  is  a  most  noisy  creature,  and  re- 
markably fond  of  exercising  its  loud  startling 
cry,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  shriek  of  a 
human  being  in  distress,  sharp,  shorty  ui^gent, 
and  frequently  repeated.  There  is  hardly  any 
real  nest  of  this  species,  which  chooses  a  con- 
venient hollow  branch  or  "spout"  as  its  domicile,  and  there  lays  its  eggs.  They  are 
generally  from  three  to  five  in  number,  and  are  of  a  pure  white. 

It  is  rather  a  fine  bird,  being  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  laughing  jackass.  The  top  of 
its  head  and  the  back  of  the  scapularies  are  tinged  with  a  dull  green,  and  the  throaty  neck, 
and  abdomen  are  buff,  abundantly  flecked  with  brown  spots.  The  wings  and  the  tail  are 
of  a  rather  peculiar  greenish  blue,  in  which  the  latter  hue  prevails,  and  the  ear-coverts 
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ind  a  line  laand  the  back  of  the  head 
ire  blackish  green. 

Ths  genus  Tanysfptera  is  well  illus- 
fcnited  by  the  well-known  though  somo- 
irhat  scarce  Tebnate  Kingfisher,  a 
bird  which  may  be  easUy  recognised  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  tail  Tbe  generic 
name  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies 
Long-winged,  and  is  rather  longer  than 
needfiily  uie  simpler  form  of  the  word 
being  TanVptera,  or  more  properly  Tany- 
pfteiyx.  Bat  when  once  a  systematic 
natiualiBt  begins  to  indulge  in  so-called 
dassical  nomenclature,  he  seems  to  be 
ineaistibly  attracted  by  the  words  in 
proportion  to  their  length  and  abstruse- 


Thns  it  happens  that  the  pages  of 
our  scientific  works  are  disfigured  by 
vast  qnantities  of  cacophonic  combina- 
tbna  of  syllables,  many  of  them  entirely 
needless^  and  the  greater  number  of  such 
laibaions  construction,  that  neither 
Soman  nor  Greek  would  acknowledge 
fhem  as  belonging  to  his  own  languaga 
The  general  common  sense  of  those 
who  love  Natoie  for  her  own  sake,  and 
not  fi>r  the  sake  of  the  harsh  vocabulary 
wldch  has  been  appended  to  science,  has 
now  began  to  revolt  against  the  cnmber- 
flome  phraseology  which  has  been  so 
needlessly  empby ed,  and  which  serves  in 
many  cases  to  deter  real  lovers  and  ob- 
aervera  of  Nature  firom  entering  into  the 
dfidaala  of  science  at  the  cost  of  so  great 
a  task  to  the  memory  as  is  now  needed 
to  gjain  tbe  character  of  a  scientific  man. 

The  unnecessaiy  multiplication  of 
genera  has  now  come  to  such  a  pitch, 
thiidb^  aooording  to  a  well-known  writer  on 
lliis  suliject^  ''the  study  of  ornithology 
(we  may  say  zoology)  is  merging  into  a 
stodv  of  barbarous  nomendature ;  we 
shall  soon  have  a  genus  for  every  species ; 
and  this  is  called  science  I " 

Hie  Temate  Kingfisher  is  one  of 
ihoae  species  which  are  decorated  with 
richly  oolonred  plumage,  and  is  a  truly 
handsome  and  striking  bird.  The  head 
18  of  a  bright  ultramarine  blue,  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bodv  are  of  a  deq)er 
tint  of  the  same  colour,  being  of  a 
"Ftoaaian"  Uue^  that  is  almost  black 
in  its  intensihr.  Hie  wing-coverts  are 
of  the  same  ultramarine  as  the  head,  as 
are  alao  the  edigea  of  the  quill  fea&ers 
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of  the  tail.  The  two  central  tail  feathers  are  much  prolonged,  considerably  exceeding 
the  others  in  length,  and  are  verj^  curiously  shaped,  being  webbed  at  their  bases,  bare  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  length,  and  again  webbed  at  the  extremities.  Their  colour 
throughout  is  blue,  the  tips  being  white,  as  are  the  remaining  feathers  of  the  tail  with  the 
exception  of  their  blue  edges.     Tlie  whole  of  the  under  parts  are  white. 

The  Temate  Kingfisher  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  from  thence  its  skin  has  often 
been  sent  to  Europe,  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  the  natives  being  in  the  habit  of  depriving 
it  of  its  legs  and  wings  before  parting  with  the  skin.  The  Paradise  birds  were  long  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  until  the  sportsmen  learned  that  they  could  sell  the  entire  bird  at  a 
better  price  than  when  it  had  been  mutilated. 

In  the  birds  which  form  the  genus  Ceyx  there  are  only  three  toes,  and  one  of  them 
very  strong,  the  tail  is  very  short,  and  the  bill  straight,  like  that  of  the  common  King- 
fisher  of  Europe.     The  reader  must  note  that  the  word  Ceyx  is  dissyllabic. 

The  Tridactylous  Kingfisher 
is  a  native  of  Java,  Borneo,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  even  upon  the  con- 
tinent itself.  Although  a  veiy 
little  bird,  it  is  one  of  the  moi 
brilliantly  coloured  of  the  entire 
group,  and  hardly  yields  even  to 
the  gem-like  humming-bird  in  the 
metallic  and  glittering  colour  of 
its  plumage.  Even  the  united  aid 
of  pencil  and  brush  can  give  but 
little  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  colouring  of  this  bird,  for 
the  glowing  richness  of  the  tints 
as  they  flash  and  glitter  with  every 
movement  of  the  bird  and  vary 
momentarily  in  hue  and  tone,  is 
far  beyond  the  power  of  art,  and 
sets  at  nought  the  colours  of  the 
most  skilfid  painter. 

The  head  of  the  Tridactylous 
Kingfisher,  as  well  as  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  body,  is  a  deep  rich  lilac,  and  the  wings  are  stained  with  a  most 
beautiful  and  singular  mixture  of  deep  blue  and  ultramarine,  the  centre  of  each  feather 
being  of  the  former  tint,  and  the  edges  of  the  latter  hue.  The  whole  of  the  under  surface 
is  pure  white,  the  feet  are  red,  and  the  bill  is  a  pale  carmine.  In  its  dimensions  it  is 
exceedingly  small,  being  one-third  less  than  the  common  Klingfisher  of  Europe. 

The  interesting  birds  which  are  gathered  into  the  genus  Ceryle  may  be  known  by 
the  thick,  compressed,  and  sharply  pointed  beak,  the  comparatively  long  and  rounded  tail, 
and  the  length  of  the  front  inner  toe.  To  this  genus  may  be  referred  aU  the  American 
species  of  this  group,  one  of  which,  the  Belted  Kingfisher,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
iUustration. 

The  Belted  Kingfisher  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  parts  of  Ajnerica,  and  as  it  is  in  the 
habit  of  migrating  northward  or  southward  according  to  the  season  of  year  and  the  state 
of  the  temperature,  it  is  a  very  familiar  bird  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ajnerica,  from 
Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay.  So  common  is  it  in  these  regions  that,  according  to  Wilson, 
"  mill-dams  are  periodically  visited  by  this  feathered  fisher,  and  the  sound  of  his  pipe  is 
as  well  known  to  the  miller  as  the  sound  of  his  own  hopper." 

The  sight  of  the  Belted  Kingfisher  is  singularly  keen,  and  even  when  passing  with  its 
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ior-like  flight  over  the  country,  it  will  suddenly  check  itself  in  mid  career,  hovering 
the  spot  for  a  short  time,  watching  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  brook  as  they  swim  to 
fro,  and  then  with  a  curious  spiral  kind  of  plunge  will  dart  into  the  water,  driving  up 
»pray  in  every  direction,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  will  emerge  with  a  small  fish  in  its 
th,  which  it  bears  to  some  convenient  resting-place,  and  after  battering  its  prey  with 
w  hearty  thumps  against  a  stump  or  a  stone,  swallows  it,  and  returns  for  another 
m.  Waterfalls,  rapids,  or  "  lashers"  are  the  favoured  haunts  of  the  Belted  Kingfisher, 
56  piercing  eye  is  able  to  discern  the  prey  even  through  the  turmoil  of  dirty  water, 
whose  unerring  aim  fails  not  to  seize  and  secure  the  unsuspecting  victims,  in  spite  of 
'  active  fins  and  slippery  scale-covered  bodies. 

'  Bapid  streams,''  says  Wilson,  "  with  high  perpendicular  banks,  particularly  if  they 
f  a  hard,  clayey,  or  sandy  mixture,  are  also  the  favourite  places  of  resort  for  this  bird, 
)nly  because  in  such  places  the  small  fish  are  more  exposed  to  view,  but  because  those 
)  and  dry  banks  are  the  chosen  situation  of  his  nest." 
ji  these  banks  the  Belted  Kingfisher  digs  a  tunnel,  which  often  extends  to  the  length 
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of  four  or  five  feet,  emplojring  both  beak  and  claws  in  the  work.  The  nest  is  of  a  veiy 
simple  nature,  being  composed  of  a  few  small  twigs  and  feathers,  on  which  are  laid 
the  four  or  five  pure  white  eggs.  The  birds  seem  to  be  much  attached  to  their  homes,  and 
the  same  pair  will  frequent  the  same  hole  for  many  successive  years,  and  rear  many  brooda 
within  the  same  habitation.  The  extremity  of  the  burrow  where  the  eggs  are  placed  is  1 
always  rather  larger  than  the  tunnel  itself,  and  is  expanded  into  a  globular  chamber  for  tiwi  1 
purpose  of  affording  a  sufficiency  of  space  for  the  parents  and  their  young.  It  is  saij 
that  when  a  supposed  enemy  approaches  the  nest,  the  parent  birds  employ  various  artificer 
to  draw  his  attention  away  from  the  sacred  spot,  and  by  fluttering  about  as  if  wounded  m 
disabled,  will  often  succeed  in  their  endeavours.  When  the  young  are  hatched,  the 
parents  are  remarkably  attentive  to  them,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  reckless  maimer 
in  which  they  expose  themselves  to  danger  for  the  sake  of  their  offspring. 

The  colouring  of  this  spirited  little  bird  is  rather  complicated  and  not  very  easy  of  i 
description.  The  head  is  furnished  with  a  crest  of  long  pointed  feathers,  which  can  l)e 
raised  or  depressed  at  will,  and  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  light  blue,  marked 
with  a  great  number  of  narrow  dark  streaks  caused  by  the  black-blue  shaft 'of  each 
feather.  The  wings  are  blackish-brown,  bound  with  white  upon  the  primaries,  and 
diversified  with  blue  upon  the  exterior  web  of  the  secondaries.  The  sides  are  covered 
with  blue  mottlings,  a  belt  of  the  same  bright  hue  crosses  the  chest,  and  a  broad  white 
band  encircles  the  neck,  throat,  and  chin.  The  tail  is  black-brown  barred  with  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  central  feathers,  which  are  blue.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
about  one  foot. 


GREAT  AFRICAN  KINGFISHER. —C^7#  maxima. 


The  voice  of  the  Belted  Kingfisher  is  loud,  dissonant,  and  startling,  and  has  been 
ompared  by  Wilson  to  the  sound -produced  by  twirling  a  watchman's  rattle. 

Mr.  Thompson  records  two  instances  where  the  Belted  Kingfisher  has  been  seen  and 
hot  in  Ireland.     One  specimen  was  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Asia  presents  us  with  a  remarkably  fine  representative  of  the  same  genus  in  the 
andsome  Spotted  Kingfisher,  several  specimens  of  which  bird  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  magnificent  bird,  which  is  appropriately  called  by  the  natives 
fuehee-bag,  i.e,  Fish-Tiger,  is  an  inhabitant  of  India,  where  it  seems  to  be  confined  to 
iie  Himalayan  district. 

In  size  it  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  Great  African  Kingfisher,  being  one  foot  three 
iches  in  length,  and  bearing  a  bill  three  inches  long.  The  chest  and  sides  of  the  neck  of 
le  Fish-Tiger  are  of  a  beautiful  greyish-white,  which  slightly  deepens  into  a  very  pale 
i,wn  on  the  abdomen  and  the  under  tail-coverts.  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  covered 
ith  jetty-black  plumage,  relieved  by  numerous  spots  of  pure  white,  and  the  head  is 
ecorated  with  a  large  and  noble-looking  crest,  composed  of  elongated  feathers  of  the 
ime  boldly  contrasting  hues.    A  few  black  spots  form  a  curved  line  between  the  bill 
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and  the  shoulder,  and  also  are  scattered  in  an  uninterrapted  band  across  the  chest.  The 
food  of  this  bird  consists  mostly  of  fish,  although  it  feeds  also  on  aquatic  insects.  It3 
nest  is  made  among  large  stones,  and  is  not  composed  only  of  fish-bones,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  common  European  Kingfisher,  but  is  rather  elaborately  constructed  of  mud  lined 
with  grasses,  and  adheres  to  the  stones  after  the  fashion  of  the  well-known  swallows'  nest. 
The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  and  resemble  the  parent  bird  in  their  markings. 

Africa  affords  an  iastance  of  another  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  Ceiyk 
This  is  the  Great  African  Kingfisher,  an  inhabitant  of  Senegal,  Congo,  and  many  parts 
of  Western  Africa ;  a  bird  which  well  deserves  its  specific  title  of  "  rndxima,**  or  greatest, 
as  it  is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  measuring  nearly  fifteen  inches 
from  the  point  of  the  very  long  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  rather  short  taiL 

It  is  by  no  meaiLs  a  gaudy  bird,  possessing  none  of  the  metallic  green  and  blue 
plumage  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  many  species  belonging  to  the  same  group,  but  is 
nevertheless  adorned  with  bold  and  striking  marks  of  black,  white,  and  deep  ashen-grejr. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  streak  that  runs  firom  the  eye 
towards  the  nostrils,  and  is  furnished  with  a  feathery  tuft.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  is  of  a  dark  ashen-grey,  approaching  to  brown.  The  same  hue  extends  over  the 
wings,  but  is  divei^ified  with  a  great  number  of  short  white  bars  and  dashes,  which  are 
also  found,  but  very  small  in  size  and  very  tliinly  scattered,  upon  the  back.  The  tail  is 
also  ashen-grey,  and  marked  with  seven  distinct  white  bars  on  each  feather,  and  on  a  close 
examination,  the  middle  of  the  feathers  will  be  found  to  be  black.  Across  the  whole  rf 
the  chest  runs  a  very  broad  reddish-brown  band,  obscurely  spotted  with  a  darker  hue 
The  chin  is  grey,  and  the  cheeks  are  pure  white  marked  with  a  number  of  black  "  tears," 
which  arrange  themselves  in  several  lines.  The  abdomen  and  under  surface  are  greyish- 
white,  marked  on  the  sides  with  dark-brown  spots,  and  towards  the  tail  wifii  shwt 
irregular  bands  of  the  same  hue. 

Another  species  of  Ceryle,  the  Black  and  White  Kingfisher  {OSryJe  rudu\  is 
remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  tinting  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  which  affords  a 
rather  remarkable  contrast  to  the  brilliant  hues  of  blue  and  green  which  decorate  the 
majority  of  these  birds.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  Old  World,  being  spread  over 
various  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  common  Kingfisher  is  by  far  the  most  gorgeously  decorated  of  all  our  indigenous 
birds,  and  can  bear  comparison  with  many  of  the  gaUy  decorated  inhabitants  of  tropical 
climates. 

It  is  a  suflBciently  common  bird,  although  distributed  very  thinly  over  the  whole 
country,  and  considering  the  great  number  of  eggs  which  it  lays,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  young  which  it  rears,  is  probably  more  plentiful  than  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
case.  The  straight,  glancing  flight  of  the  Kingfisher,  as  it  shoots  along  the  river-bank,  its 
azure  back  gleaming  in  the  sunlight  with  meteoric  splendour,  is  a  sight  familiar  to  aU 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  wander  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  angling,  or  merely  to  study  the  beauties  of  nature.  So  swift  is  the  flight  of 
this  bird,  and  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  does  it  move  its  short  wings,  that  its  shape 
is  hardly  perceptible  as  it  passes  through  the  air,  and  it  leaves  upon  the  eye  of  the 
observer  the  impression  of  a  blue  streak  of  light  This  straight,  arrow-like  course  is  that 
which  is  generally  adopted  by  the  bird,  but  on  some  occasions  the  Kingfishers  will  become 
very  playful,  and  sport  with  each  other  in  the  air,  turning  and  wheeling  with  muA  | 
adroitness  as  they  mutually  chase  or  avoid  each  other  in  their  game  I 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  fish,  which  it  takea; 
kills,  and  eats  in  the  following  manner : — 

Seated  upon  a  convenient  bough  or  rail  that  overhangs  a  stream  where  the  smallef 
fish  love  to  pass,  the  Kingfisher  waits  very  patiently  until  he  sees  an  unsuspecting  minnov 
or  stickleback  pass  below  his  perch,  and  then,  with  a  rapid  movement^  drops  into  the 
water  like  a  stone  and  secures  his  prey.  Should  it  be  a  small  fish,  he  swallows  it  it 
once ;  but  if  it  should  be  of  rather  large  dimensions,  he  carries  it  to  a  stone  or  stomps 
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beats  it  two  or  throo  times  n^^ainst  llio  lianl  snhstniico.  nml  tlnii  sw;ill(»ws  it  witliout  any 
trou])le. 

The  Kingfisher  is  somotimos  giv«*n  !•>  hoa^lin,i^^  nn<l  linvinu^  cauuht  nioro  fisli  tlian  lie 

can  eat,  will  tiike  them  to  his  secivt  storclmiisc,  and  thrTr  hide  tln-ni  until  ho  is  al)le  to  eat 

them.     In  one  snch  case,  of  wliicli  an  aceonnt  has  hecn  tnnvanled  to  nie,  tlie  hinl  seemed 

to  employ  its  stoivhouse  for  the  reception  of  tisli  wliich  it  had  ejiii^dit,  an<l  which  were  too 

large  for  it  to  swallow.     The  treasury  chosen  hy  this  indivi<hial  was  a  crevice  formed  hy 

tJie  roots  of  a  willow-tree  that  grc^w  clos(j  to  the  water's  edge,  and  it  usually  contained 

one  or  two  fish.     Sometimes  there  would  be  five  or  six  tishes  lying  in  the  hole,  and  some 

of  them  so  large  that  they  have  been  removed  and  conkcil.     Tlie  bird  must  sometimes 

have  found  a  great  difB^^jilty  in  getting  its  ])rey  fairly  asliore,  as  the  tracks  were  evident 

On  the  sr)ft  mud  of  the  bank  where  the  fish  had  been  draggecl,  junl  the  bird's  feet  had 

trodden.    Young  trout  were  the  general  occupants  of  the  storehouse,  and  in  ever}^  case  the 

fish  had  been  killed  by  a  bite  across  the  back  of  the  head  or  neck. 

Sometimes  the  bird  has  been  known  to  meet  with  a  deadly  retrilnition  on  the  part  of 
liis  prey,  and  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  voracity.  One  such  exami)le  I  have  seen.  A  King- 
fisher had  caught  a  common  bull-head,  or  millers  thumb,  a  well-known  large-headed  fish, 
and  on  attempting  to  swallow  it  had  been  battled  by  the  large  hea<i,  which  refused  to  pa.ss 
through  the  gullet,  and  accordingly  choked  the  bird.  The  Kingfisher  must  have  been 
extremely  hungry  when  it  att-empted  to  eat  so  large  a  morsel,  as  the  fish  was  evidently  of 
a  size  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  accommodated  in  the  bird's  interior.  Several 
similar  examples  are  known ;  but  one,  which  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Quekett,  is  of  so 
remarkable  a  kind,  that  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  hi  id  had  caught  and  actually 
attempted  to  swallow  a  young  dabchick,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  had  miserably  failed 
in  the  attempt. 

The  mo.st  complete  instance  of  poetical  justice  befalling  a  Kingfisher,  is  one  which 
occurred  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  related  to  me  by  an  eye-witness.  Tlie  narrator  was 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  favourite  river  and  watching  the  birds,  fish,  and  insects  that 
disport  themselves  upon  and  in  its  waters,  when  some  strange  blue  object  was  seen 
floating  down  the  stream,  and  splashing  the  water  with  great  vehemence.  On  a 
nearer  approach  it  was  seen  to  be  a  Kingfisher,  from  whose  mouth  protnided  the  tail  and 
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part  of  the  body  of  a  fisL  The  struggles  of  the  choking  bird  became  more  and  more 
faint,  and  had  well-nigh  ceased,  when  a  pike  protruded  his  broad  nose  from  the  water, 
seized  both  Kingfisher  and  fish,  and  disappeared  with  them  into  the  regions  below. 

The  same  person  who  related  this  tragical  story,  and  who  has  always  felt  an  ardent 
love  for  birds,  beasts,  and  things  that  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  and  to  whom  I  have 
been  indebted  for  much  curious  information  and  many  valuable  specimens  of  natural 
history,  also  tells  me  that  ELingfishers  are  greatly  susceptible  of  music,  provided  that  it 
be  played  in  a  slow  and  solemn  strain  like  the  old  ecclesiastic  chants.  There  was  an 
organ  in  the  house  placed  in  a  room  that  looked  toward  the  stream  which  the  Kingfishers 
frequented,  and  it  was  observed  by  the  household  that  whenever  music  of  such  a  character 
was  played  upon  the  organ,  the  Klingfishers  would  soon  make  their  appearance  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  and  sit  as  if  enchanted  with  the  strains.  Quick  and  lively  airs 
seemed  rather  to  disconcert  the  birds,  a  fact  which  was  not  discovered  until  after  many 
experiments  and  the  consumption  of  much  time. 

With  the  fish  it  generally  feeds  its  young,  being  able  to  disgorge  at  will  the  semi- 
digested  food  which  it  has  swallowed,  after  the  manner  of  most  birds  of  prey.  Iwh, 
however,  do  not  constitute  its  sole  nourishment,  as  it  is  known  to  eat  various  insects,  such 
as  dragon-flies  and  water-beetles,  and  will  often  in  cold  weather  pay  a  visit  to  the  se^ 
shore  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  little  crabs,  shrimps,  and  sandhoppers  that  are 
found  upon  the  edge  of  the  tide.  StiU,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  its  diet  is  composed 
of  fish ;  and  I  have  never  yet  found  any  fragments  of  insect  anatomy  among  the  dSmt 
which  forms  the  nest. 

The  nest  of  the  Kingfisher  is  always  made  in  some  convenient  bank,  at  the  extremitf 
of  a  hole  Tvhich  has  previously  been  occupied  and  deserted  by  the  water-rat  or  other  i 
mining  quadrupeds,  and  been  enlarged  and  adapted  for  use  by  the  Kingfisher.     Now  and 
then  the  nest  of  this  bird  has  been  found  built  in  the  deserted  hole  of  a  rabbit-warroL 


It  is  always  found  that  the  tunnel  slopes  gently  upward,  and  that  the  bird  has  shaped  j 
the  extremity  into  a  globular  form  in  order  to  contain  the  parent  bird,  the  nest,  and  eggL  -] 
Sometimes  the  nest  is  placed  in  the  natural  crevices  formed  by  the  roots  of  trees  giowiog  .' 
on  the  water's  edge.     In  many  cases  it  is  easily  detected,  for  the  birds  are  very  caieleai   J 
about  the  concealment  of  their  nest  even  before  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  after  the  young 
have  made  their  appearance  in  the  world,  they  are  so  clamorous  for  food  and  so  insatiable 
in  their  appetite  that  their  noisy  voices  can  be  heard  for  some  distance,  and  indicate  with 
great  precision  the  direction  of  their  home. 

Some  writers  say  that  the  interior  of  the  burrow  is  kept  so  scrupulously  clean  that  it  k 
free  from  all  evU  scents.  My  own  experience,  however,  cont^dicts  this  assertion,  fw 
after  introducing  the  hand  into  a  Kingfishers  nest,  I  have  always  found  it  imbued  will 
so  offensive  an  odour  that  I  was  fain  to  wash  it  repeatedly  in  the  nearest  stream.  As  the 
Kingfisher  is  so  piscatorial  in  its  habits,  it  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  the  nest 
would  be  placed  in  close  coimexion  with  the  stream  from  which  the  parent  birds  obtained 
their  daUy  food.  I  have,  however,  several  times  seen  a  Kingfisher's  nest,  and  obtained 
the  eggs,  in  spots  that  were  not  within  half  a  mUe  of  a  fish-inhabited  stream.  The  bird  is 
greatly  attached  to  the  burrow  in  which  it  has  once  made  its  nest,  and  will  make  use  of 
the  same  spot  year  after  year,  even  though  the  nest  be  plundered  and  the  eggs  stolen. 

The  eggs  are  from  six  to  eight  in  number,  rather  globular  in  form,  and  of  an  exquisitely 
delicate  pink  in  colour  while  fresh,  changing  to  a  pearly  white  when  the  contents  are 
removed.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  exert  themselves,  they  perch  on  a  neig^ 
bouring  twig  or  other  convenient  resting-place,  and  squall  incessantly  for  food.  In  a 
very  short  time  they  assume  their  yearling  plumage,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  adult  bird,  and  soon  learn  to  fish  on  their  own  accoimt. 

The  nest  of  the  Kingfisher  has  long  been  known  to  consist  of  the  bones,  scales,  and 
other  indigestible  portions  of  the  food,  which  are  ejected  from  the  mouth  in  "  castings^" 
like  those  of  the  hawk  or  owl ;  but  until  Mr.  Gould  recently  procured  a  perfect  Kingfisher's 
nest  its  shape  and  the  manner  of  construction  was  entirely  unknown.  Hia  account  of  its 
discovery,  and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  it  was  procured,  is  so  interesting  that  S 
must  be  given  in  his  own  words. 
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"  Ornithologists  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fish-bones  found  in  the 
ivity  in  which  the  Kingfisher  deposits  its  eggs  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
nest,  or  as  merely  the  castings  from  the  bird  during  the  period  of  incubation.  Some 
•e  disposed  to  consider  these  bones  as  entirely  the  castings  and  faeces  of  the  young 
x>od  of  the  year  before  they  quit  the  nest,  and  that  the  same  hole  being  frequented  for 
succession  of  years,  a  great  mass  is  at  length  formed  ;  while  others  believe  that  they 
•e  dei>osited  by  the  parents  as  a  platform  for  the  eggs,  constituting,  in  fact,  a  nest ; 
I  ^which  latter  view  I  fully  concur,  and  the  following  arc  my  reasons  for  so  doing  : — 

On  the  18th  of  the  past  month  of  April,  during  one  of  my  fishing  excursions  on  the 
bames,  I  saw  a  hole  in  a  precipitous  bank,  which  I  felt  assured  was  a  nesting-place  of 
le  Kingfisher,  and  on  passing  a  spare  top  of  my  fly-rod  to  the  extremity  of  the  hole,  a 
[stance  of  nearly  three  feet,  I  brought  out  some  freshly-cast  bones  of  fish,  convincing  me 
lat  I  was  right  in  my  sunnise.  On  a  subsequent  day,  the  9th  of  May,  I  again  visited 
le  spot  with  a  spade,  and  after  remo\ing  nearly  two  feet  square  of  the  turf,  dug  down  to 
le  nest  without  disturbing  the  entrance-hole  or  the  passage  which  led  to  it  Here  I 
)iind  four  eggs  placed  on  the  usual  layer  of  fish-bones  ;  all  of  th(\se  I  removed  with  care, 
od  then  filled  up  the  hole,  beating  the  eai-th  down  as  hard  as  the  l)ank  itself,  and 
eplacing  the  sod  on  the  top  in  order  that  barge-horses  passing  to  and  fro  might  not  put  a 
»t  in  the  hole.  A  fortnight  afterwards  the  bird  was  seen  to  leave  the  hole  again, 
nd  my  suspicion  was  awakened  that  she  had  taken  to  her  old  breeding-quarters  a  second 
ime. 

The  first  opportunity  I  had  of  again  \nsiting  this  place,  which  was  exactly  twenty-one 
lays  from  the  date  of  my  former  exploration  and  taking  tlie  eggs,  I  again  passed  the  top 
rf  my  fly-rod  up  the  hole,  and  found  not  only  that  the  hole  Mas  of  the  former  length,  but 
tbat  the  female  was  within.  I  then  took  a  large  mass  of  cotton  wool  from  my  collecting- 
box,  and  stuffed  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  hole,  in  ovdtT  to  preseive  the  eggs  and  nest 
bom  damage  during  my  again  laying  it  open  from  al)Ove.  On  renK>ving  the  sod  and 
lagging  down  as  before,  I  came  upon  the  cotton  wool,,  and  beneath  it  a  well-formed  nest 
of  fish-bones,  the  size  of  a  small  saucer,  the  walls  of  which  were  fully  half  an  inch  thick, 
together  with  eight  beautiful  eggs  and  the  old  female  herself  This  nest  and  eggs  I 
lonoved  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  now  have  the  i)leasure  of  exhibiting  it  to  the 
Society,  before  its  transmission  to  the  British  Museum ;  the  y)roper  resting-place  of 
» interesting  a  bird's  nest.  This  mass  of  bones  then,  weighing  700  gi*ains,  had  been  cast 
ly  and  deposited  by  the  bird,  or  the  bird  and  its  mate,  besides  the  unusual  number  of 
B^ht  eggs,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-one  days. 

To  gain  anything  like  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  fish  that  had  been 
aken  to  form  this  mass,  the  skeleton  of  a  minnow,  their  usual  food,  must  be  carefully 
Hade  and  weighed,  and  this  I  may  probably  do  upon  some  future  occasion.  I  think  we 
lay  now  conclude,  from  what  I  have  adduced,  that  the  bird  pui-posely  deposits  these 
ones  as  a  nest ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  adapted,  as  a  platform,  to  defend  the  eggs 
om  the  damp  ea^h." 

The  Kingfisher,  if  unmolested,  soon  learns  to  be  familiar  with  man,  and  has  no 
Mitation  in  carrying  on  the  daily  affairs  of  its  life  without  heeding  the  near  presence  of 
human  observer.  I  have  known  a  Kingfisher  to  sit  upon  a  projecting  stone  that  over- 
ing  a  stream  running  at  the  foot  of  a  garden,  and  to  permit  the  owners  of  the  garden  to 
atch  its  proceedings  without  exhibiting  any  alarm.  If  managed  properly,  this  interesting 
rd  will  so  far  extend  its  confidence  to  man  as  to  become  partially  domesticated,  speedily 
railing  the  robin  or  the  sparrow  in  the  bold  familiarity  of  its  manners.  One  such  bird, 
at  was  tamed  by  a  friend,  owed  its  domestication  to  the  loss  of  its  parents. 

Three  young  Kingfishers  were  seen  sitting  in  a  row  upon  a  branch  of  a  tree  close  to  a 
ream,  and  drew  the  attention  of  their  future  guardian  by  their  constant  wailing  after 
od.  Various  kinds  of  food  were  accordingly  procured  for  the  poor  desolate  bii*ds  ;  but  as 
e  right  sort  of  diet  was  not  obtained  for  some  days,  two  of  the  young  birds  died.  The 
ird,  however,  survived,  and  lived  for  a  considerable  time,  coming  regularly  for  his  food, 
td  receiving  it  at  the  hands  of  his  protector,  but  never  venturing  into  the  house.     In 
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-process  of  time  he  met  with  a  mate  and  founded  a  family  after  the  usual  Kingfisher 
fasliion.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  easier  to  supply  his  family  with  food  by 
resorting  to  his  kind  friends  and  asking  them  for  fish,  than  by  spending  time  and  trouUe 
in  capturing  fish  for  himself. 

One  of  these  birds  became  self-tamed,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used,  and  was 
remarkably  familiar  with  the  person  to  whom  it  owed  its  self-acknowledged  allegiance. 
The  association  began  as  follows  : — 

A  young  man  was  fishing  in  a  preserved  stream,  and  had  caught,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  a  very  little  fish  instead  of  tlie  trout  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  capture  He 
took  the  insignificant  prey  oil'  the  hook  and  fiung  it  towards  the  river,  intending  to  return 
it  to  the  water.  His  aim,  however,  was  not  a  good  one,  and  the  fish  fell  upon  the  bank 
instead  of  reaching  the  stream,  and  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by  a  Iviiigfisher  that 
shot  unexpectedly  through  the  air.  Being  rather  amused  at  so  bold  a  proceeding,  the 
angler  threw  the  next  little  fish  on  the  grass,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  hiid 
come  and  seize  it  as  beibre.  By  degrees  the  bird  became  more  and  more  familiar,  nnti], 
encouraged  by  impunity,  it  would  snatch  up  a  fish  within  a  yard  of  the  angler,  and  after 
swallowing  it  or  carrying  it  home,  Mould  perch  on  a  neighbouring  bough  and  wait  fw 
more. 

After  a  while  the  angler  bethought  himself  of  accompanying  each  fish  with  a  peculiar 
cry,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  bird  understood  the  call,  and  would  come  whenever  it 
was  uttered.  This  strange  friendship  endured  for  upwards  of  three  years,  but  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  bml  I  have  not  been  al)le  to  discover.  It  never  would  take  the  fish  out  of  the 
hand,  but  was  in  every  other  way  so  exceedingly  tame  that  the  keepers  were  utterly 
astounded,  the  possibility  of  taming  a  wild  bird  never  having  entered  their  dull  heads. 

Many  young  Kingtishei-s  have  been  successfully  reared  from  the  nest,  and  seem  to  be 
hardy  little  birds,  provided  that  they  are  furnished  with  a  veiy  lai-ge  supply  of  minnows 
and  other  small  fish.  The  number  of  fish  which  a  single  bird  will  consume  is  ahnost 
incredible,  for  its  voracity  is  so  great  and  its  digestion  so  rapid  that  it  causes  no  smd 
trouble  to  the  owner  in  insuring  a  proper  supply  of  food. 

The  Kingfisher  is  a  very  solitary  bird,  never  assembling  in  flocks,  and  seldom  being 
seen  except  when  single.  Sometimes  it  has  been  observed  to  engage  in  aerial  sports  wifi 
a  companion,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  two  parent  birds  are  seen  in  company,  or 
that  the  whole  family  sits  amicably  upon  the  same  branch.  With  these  exceptionflt 
however,  the  Kingfisher  is  remarkably  eremitical  in  its  habits,  and  appears  to  suflisr 
no  rival  establishment  near  the  spot  where  it  has  .fixed  its  lioma  It  is,  however,  a  vay 
afiectionate  bird  to  its  family,  and  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  its  loving  nature  hifl 
been  recorded  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Field  newspaper,  who  saw  a  female  Kingfisher 
fly  to  the  aid  of  her  mate  when  shot,  and  picking  him  up  by  his  bill,  endeavour  to  cany 
him  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  poor  bird  was  unable  to  carry  her  wounded  mate  more 
than  a  few  yards,  but  the  afiectionate  unselfishness  of  the  act  is  as  praiseworthy  as  if  she 
had  succeeded  in  her  attempt. 

The  voice  of  the  Kingfisher  is  a  peculiarly  slirLQ  and  piping  cry,  that  can  be  heard  at 
some  distance,  and  is  not  easily  mistaken  for  any  other  sound. 

The  colour  of  this  bird  is  veiy  gorgeous,  and  rather  complicated  in  its  arrangement 
The  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  dark  green,  flecked  with  many  spots 
of  verditer  blue  upon  the  tips  of  the  feathers.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  also  dark 
gi*een,  and  the  lower  part  is  light  violet  or  blue,  gleaming  vi\ddly  under  a  strong  light, 
and  being  very  conspicuous  as  the  bird  is  on  the  wing.  The  tail  is  deep  indigo,  and  the 
quill  feathers  of  the  wing  are  dark  blackish-green,  lightened  by  a  brighter  hue  of  green 
on  the  outer  webs,  and  set  off  by  the  verditer-blue  spots  of  the  tertiaries.  A  white  patch 
or  streak  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  dark  green  streak  is  c^wn 
immediately  under  the  white  patch.  The  throat  and  chin  are  yellowish-white,  and  the 
whole  of  the  under  surface  is  chestnut.  The  eyes  are  crimson,  and  the  bill  is  black,  with 
the  exception  of  the  omnge-tinted  base  of  the  lower  mandibla  The  total  length  of  the 
bird  is  about  seven  inches. 

Brilliant  as  is  the  plumage  of  this  bird,  and  unmistakable  as  the  varied  cdoming 
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eems  to  be,  it  loses  all  its  gorgeousness  when  viewed  against  freshly  fallen  snow,  and  is  • 
lot  a  whit  less  dull  than  that  of  the  dipper.  This  curious  fact  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Tliompson, 
rhose  acute  and  practised  eye  was  unable  to  recognise  the  s})t*cies  of  a  small  brown  bird 
hat  continually  flitted  across  his  path  as  he  was  engaged  in  shooting  woodcocks,  and  who 
ras  so  perplexed  by  its  curious  style  of  flight,  that  he  at  last  sliot  it,  and  to  his  regret 
6iind  that  he  had  killed  a  Kingfisher. 

So  conspicuous  a  bird  as  the  Kingfisher  tak(»s,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  conspicuous 
«rt  in  legends  of  antiquity,  and  the  traditions  of  the  i)resent  day. 

The  classical  scholar  ls  familiar  with  the  expression  ''Halcyon  days,"  which  is  so 
nequently  employed  to  denote  a  season  of  special  security  ami  joyousiicss,  and  is  derived 
rom  an  old  fable,  that  the  Halcyon  or  Kingfisher  made  its  nest  on  the  surface  of  the  seas 
Dd  possessed  some  innate  power  of  charming  the  waves  and  winds  to  rest  during  the  time 
f  its  incubation.  Fourteen  days  of  calm  weather  wviv  in  the  power  of  the  Kingfisher, 
r  Alcyone,  who  was  fabled  to  be  the  daughter  of  yEolus,  wearing  a  feathered  i\)nn  in  token 
f  grief  for  the  loss  of  Ceyx,  her  husband,  and  to  have  derived  her  authority  from  her 
ather,  the  lord  of  winds. 

In  many  parts  of  England  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  singular  idva  concerning  the 
iCingfisher,  which  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  sanu^  niythical  history.  Tlio.st*  who  are 
EEODiliar  with  cottage    life  in  the  rural  districts  will   often   have   noticed  a   Kin^^fisher 


suspended  by  the  point  of  the  beak  from  the  beams  of  the  ceilin 

the  object  of   the    custom,   w^ill 

kam  that  the  bird  always  turns 

its   breast   towards    the   quarter 

from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Some  writers  in  mentioning  this 

custom  have  said  that  the  bird  is 

80  suspended  as  to  point  with  its 

Uak  towards  the  wind;  but  in 

eveiy  case  where  I  have  seen  this 

carious  wind-vane,  it   has   been 

hung  by  the  very  extremity  of 

fte  beaJc,  so   as  to  rotate  freely 

in  eveiy  direction.     The  bird  is 

not  stuffed,  but  various  spices  are 

placed  in   its   interior   after  the 

viscera  have  been  removed,  and 

fte  body  is  then  dried  by  exposure 

to  the  sun. 


and  if  thev  have  asked 


TINY   KINGFlsnER— ^/ci,'o««  pu^^illa. 


The  Tiny  KjNgfisheE  is 
found,  according  to  Gould,  in 
iforthem  Australia  and  New 
Guinea,  and  is  a  remarkably 
beautifdl  little  creature. 

In  its  habits  it  is  very  shy,  and  seenis  to  prefer  the  deepest  thicket  as  its  place  of  resi- 
lence,  so  that  it  cannot  easily  be  approached  without  taking  the  alann,  and,  indeed,  is 
rat  seldom  seen  at  all,  even  by  those  who  give  their  attention  wholly  to  the  search  after 
objects  of  natural  history.  Its  voice,  however,  will  often  betray  its  presence,  as  it  is  fond  of 
tearing  itself  talk,  and  frequently  utters  a  shrill  piping  note,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  coii- 
iderable  distance,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  any  other  bird.  Although  it 
3  able  to  fly  with  considerable  swiftness,  it  is  not  very  powerful  on  the  wing,  its  flight 
eing  strangely  unsteady. 

In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  European  Kingfisher,  catching  and  feeding  on  fish  in  much 
he  same  manner. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Tiny  Kingfisher  is  a  most  intense  blue,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface.     Upon  the  eyes  and  below  the 
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ear-coverts  there  is  a  rather  large  white  patch,  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
blackish  brown,  and  the  secondaries  blue,  edged  with  shining  green.  The  throat,  chest, 
and  abdomen  are  of  a  beautifully  pure  white,  contrasting  boldly  with  the  deep  blue  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

Another  species,  the  Azure  Kingfisher  (Alcyone  azurea),  is  closely  allied  to  the  tiny 
Kingfisher,  and  is  also  a  native  of  Australia,  but  inhabits  a  diflTerent  locality,  being  found 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Southern  Australia. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  made  in  holes  in  the  banks,  and  is  simply  compoeed  of  the 
disgorged  bones,  scales,  and  other  indigestible  portions  of  the  fishes  which  have  been 
rejected  after  the  manner  of  most  carnivorous  birds.  The  number  of  eggs  is  rather  Luge, 
being  from  five  to  seven.  The  young  are  remarkably  noisy,  and  whenever  the  parent 
birds  pass  the  entrance  of  the  hole  the  young  Kingfishers  immediately  think  thenanbei 
hungry,  and  set  up  a  clamorous  appeal  for  food.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  tad  flnti  flie 
young  birds  assume  the  plumage  of  the  adult  at  their  first  moult,  and  being  always  aAor 
precocious,  soon  manage  to  get  their  own  living. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  chiefly  of  fish  and  aquatic  insects.  It  is  aolitaif  at  ib 
habits,  being  never  seen  assembled  in  numbers,  and  appearing  to  exercise  a  watchfu  jnie- 
diction  over  a  certain  amount  of  land  which  it  chooses  to  consider  as  its  own  jjmmtj. 
The  intrusion  of  a  stranger  is  instantly  resented,  and  as  the  temper  of  the  hoA  is 
naturally  quarrelsome,  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to  see  a  pair  of  them  engaged  in  eooAid^ 
dashing  to  and  fro  like  anffry  meteors,  and  whirling  through  the  air  in  tran^ortB  of 
rage.  Tlie  general  colour  of  the  Azure  Kingfisher  is  bright  ultramarine  bine  abovo^  bnff 
upon  the  neck,  chest  and  abdomen,  and  pure  white  upon  the  chin. 


JACAMARS. 


The  curious  birds  which  are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Jacamabs  are  all 
natives  of  the  New  World,  and,  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  metallic  brilliancy  of 
their  plumage,  are  denizens  of  the  tropical  regions  of  their  native  land. 

In  all  these  birds  the  bill  is  straight,  long,  rather  compressed,  pointed,  with  a  decided 
keel  on  the  upper  mandible,  and  with  the  comers  of  the  mouth  defended  by  some  bristle- 
like  hairs.  As  will  be  seen,  the  toes  are  varied  in  number,  some  species  possessing  only 
three  toes,  while  the  remainder  are  furnished  with  four  toes  as  usual  The  two  front  toes 
are  united  only  as  far  as  the  claws,  and  the  thumb  or  "  hallux  "  is  either  very  short  or 
altogether  absent  They  are  insect-eaters,  and  greatly  resemble  the  trogons  in  many  d 
their  habits. 

The  Paeadisb  Jacamak  is  a  striking  little  bird,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  colours 
with  which  its  plumage  is  decorated,  its  graceful  form,  and  the  long  forked  taiL  It  is  bnt 
a  small  bird,  being  not  as  large  as  an  ordinary  thrush,  but  its  plumage  is  so  beautiful  in 
its  colouring  and  so  graceful  in  the  arrangement  of  its  feathers  that  the  spectator  entirely 
forgets  its  size  in  admiration  of  its  beauty.  The  neck  of  this  species  is  rather  long  and 
mobile,  enabling  the  bird  to  dart  its  long  straight  bill  in  every  direction  with  great 
rapidity.  The  tail  is  rather  curiously  formed,  the  feathers  being  so  graduated  that  the 
central  pair  extend  far  beyond  the  others,  and  form  a  kind  of  fork,  alterable  at  the  will  of 
the  bird.  As  the  Jacamars  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  kingfishers,  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  that  group  of  birds,  and  the  Paradise  Jacamar  was  tenned 
the  Fork-tailed  Kingfisher. 

The  head  of  the  Paradise  Jacamar  is  brown  tinged  strongly  with  violet^  and  the  throatk 
the  neck,  and  some  of  the  wing-coverts  are  pure  white.     The  back,  wings>  and  remainder 
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t  the  body  is  a  rich  golden  green,  and  the  bill  and  fcft  are  black.    The  fc*et  are  feathered 
learly  a-s  far  as  the  toes. 

In  its  habits  the  Paradise  Jacamar  is  not  unlike  the  trogons  and  flycatchers,  seldom 
roubling  itself  to  chase  its  prey  through  the  air,  but  preferring  to  sit  upon  a  bough  and 
atch  the  biittorflies  as  they  pass  unconsciously  near  the  feet  of  their  destroyer,  and  then 
ounce  suddenly  upon  them  and  secure  them  in  its  long  bill.  So  persevering  are  they 
1  their  watchfulness,  and  so  strong  is  their  attachment  to  the  spot  where  they  have  taken 
p  their  residence,  that  the  locality  where  they  feed  can  readily  be  discovered  on  account 
f  the  wings,  legs,  and  other  uneatable  portions  of  their  prey,  which  they  twist  oflT  and 
drew  away  before  endeavouring  to  swallow  their  victim.  The  Paradise  Jacamar  is  a 
ative  of  Surinam. 

The  Green  Jacamar,  receives  its  popular  name  from  the  slight  preponderance 
rhich  green  holds  above  the  other  hues  in  the  colouring  of  its  jjluniage. 

Xearly  all  the  Jacamars  ]:)resent  a  very  similar  anungement  of  colours,  which  is  by  no 
leans  easy  to  describe,  as  the  feathei's  are  tinted  with  glowing  hues  of  green,  azure, 
old,  and  metallic  red,  all  of  whi(!h  seem  to  have  been  scattered  at  random  over  the 
ilumage,  and  to  have  become  so  intermixed  that  the  eye  fails  to  separate  them,  or  to 
ssign  any  particular  locality  to  any  particular  colour.  Indeed,  the  plumage  of  the 
acamars  is  a  very  Turkey-carpet  of  tints,  all  the  coloui*s  being  very  bright  but  without 
ny  definite  arrangement ;  so  that,  although  clad  in  gorgeous  raiment  which  nearly  equals 
he  plumage  of  the  humming-birds  in  its  bright  effulgence  when  examined  feather  by 
eather,  the  Jacamars  are  by  no  means  conspicuous  birds,  and  at  a  little  distance  do  not 
ppear  nearly  so  handsome  as  our  English  starling. 
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The  colour  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  this  and  among  other  Jacamars  is  a  bright 
metallic  coppery-red,  which  continually  changes  to  a  pui-plish  hue,  and  irresistibly  reminds 
the  observer  of  a  copper  tea-kettle  that  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  top 
of  the  head  is  green,  and  the  breast  is  marked  with  the  same  hue  plentifully  milled  with 
the  peculiar  coppery  tint  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  Tlie  chin  is  greyish  white 
marked  with  a  few  brown  spots,  the  chest  is  dark  green  and  copper,  and  the  wings  are 
also  coppeiy-green,  but  possess  a  large  admixture  of  blue.  The  bi-east  is  green  with  a 
little  copper,  and  the  abdomen  chocolate,  marked  with  a  few  dark  longitudinal  dasher 
The  upper  suiface  of  the  tail  is  dark  shining  green,  and  its  under  surface  is  nearly  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  abdomen.  The  bird  is  quite  a  little  one,  not  so  large  as  our  Eoglish 
kingfisher. 


THREE-TOED  JXCAM\R.—Jacamurdlcyon  trUkktyJa. 


Of  the  genus  Jacamaralcyon  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  Thbee-toed  Jacamab. 

This  little  bird,  wdiich  is  even  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  possesses  none  rf 
the  brilliant  hues  which  decorate  the  majority  of  the  group,  but  is  clad  in  coIoutb  even 
more  sombre  than  those  of  the  sparrow.  The  whole  of  the  plumage,  with  veiy  few 
exceptions,  is  of  a  dark,  dull,  lustreless,  sooty-black,  beside  which  the  blackbird  of 
England  would  look  quite  brilliant.  On  a  closer  inspection  a  dark  olive-green  reflectioa 
is  visible  on  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  body  and  tail  The  top  of  the  head  is  marked  with 
two  or  three  chocolate  streaks,  and  thei*e  is  another  stripe  of  the  same  colour  drawn  fiom 
the  comer  of  the  mouth  towards  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  flanks  are  of  the  same  sooty 
black  as  the  back,  but  without  the  green  reflection,  and  the  white  with  a  slight  rusty-red 
tinge.     The  under  surface  of  the  tail  is  a  gi-ey  browiL 

The  Great  Jacamar,  or  Broad-billed  Lamprotila  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
so  like  the  kingfishers  in  form  and  general  outline  of  contour,  that  it  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  those  birds  by  one  who  had  not  studied  the  characteristics  of  the 
group  with  some  attention. 

In  this  bird,  w^hich  evidently  forms  a  link  of  transition  between  the  Jacamars  and  the 
Bee-eaters,  and  whose  generic  name  of  Jacamarops  has  been  given  to  it  in  allusion  to  that 
fact,  the  beak  is  extremely  broad  when  compared  with  the  compressed  bills  of  the  other 
Jacamars,  and  the  dilated  ridge  on  the  u])per  mandible  is  distinctly  curved.  The  tail  is 
broad  and  moderately  long,  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  form  a  partial  crest.  The  short 
neck,  rounded  wings,  and  long  bill  of  this  bird  give  it  a  great  resemblance  to  the  king- 
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and  in  its  attitudes  it  has 

air  of  those  birds.  Like 
:  poises  itself  upon  a  branch 
ts  dowTi  to  secure  its  active 
.  its  bill,  but  differs  frtnu 
n   the   fact  that    it  feeds 

exclusively  upon  insects, 
lows  not  how  to  snatch 
he  stream  the  scaly  inha- 

of  the  waters, 
its  colouring  this  bird  very 

resembles  the  green  Jaca- 
hich  has  already  been  de- 
,  but  does  not  possess  quite 
h  of  the  green  hue. 


BEE-EATERS. 

E  Be£-£ATEBS  may  at  once 

:inguished   from  the  jaca- 

)y  the   shape  of  the   bill, 

although  somewhat  similar 

ei-al  shape  to  the  beak  of 

birds,  is  curved  instead  of 

t,  and  by  the  formation  of 

ugs,  which,  instead  of  being 

ind  rounded,  are  long  and 

1,  and  give  to  their  owners 

lerful  command  of  the  air, 

engaged  in   chasing  their 

I  prey.    Some  short  bristles 

ng    the    nostrils,   and   the 

id  broad  tail  has  generally 

vo    outer    feathers    longer 

le  others.     Their  plumage 

arkably  handsome ;  being 

i    with   rich    and    at   the 

ime  with  extremely  delicate  hues  of  many  colours.    Gi-een  predominates  throughout 

)up,  a  verditer-blue  seeming  to  be  generally  mixed  with  the  green.     Some  species, 

s  the  Nubian  Bee-eater  {Mtrrops  Nubhis),  are  clothed  in  bright  red ;  while  othei*s, 

3  the  Rose-breasted  Night-feeder  {Nyctiornis  Aviicta),  are  decorated  with  a  rich  rose 

)on  the  face  and  breast 
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E  common  Bee-eater  of  Europe  is  very  freciueutly  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
lent,  and  has  been  several  times  taken  in  England.  It  is,  however,  a  scarce  bird  in 
Britain,  and  is  of  sufficient  rarity  to  excite  some  curiosity  whenever  it  is  found 

the  confines  of  our  shores. 

Mr.  YarreU's  well-known  work  on  the  British  birds,  there  is  a  most  elaborate 
ration  of  the  specimens  which  had  been  shot  in  various  paits  of  England  ;  getting 
eing  a  fate  that  inevitably  befalls  any  rare  or  strange  bird  that  may  happen  to  visit 
mntiy.  Even  a  stray  parrot  runs  a  great  risk  il'  it  should  escape  into  tjie  rural 
ta,  as  can  be  unwillingly  testified  by  many  a  soiTowing  and  bereaved  parrot-owner. 

does  this  cruel  and  abominable  custom  go,  that  1  have  known  a  paroquet  to  be 
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shot  by  a  farmer,  although  it  had  escaped  from  a  house  in  the  same  little  village,  lie 
destructive  propensity  is  truly  developed  to  a  wonderful  extent  in  some  persons,  who  quite 
justify  the  sarcastic  foreigner  in  his  remark,  that  a  heavenly  day  always  inspires  an 
Englishman  with  a  desire  to  go  out  and  kill  something. 

The  food  of  the  Bee-eater  consists  wholly  of  insects,  the  bees  and  others  of  the 
hymenopterous  order  being  the  favourite  article  of  diet  In  chasing  these  insects,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  very  active  of  flight,  the  Bee-eater  displays  very  great  command  of 
wing,  and  while  urging  its  pursuit,  can  twist  and  turn  in  the  air  with  as  much  ease  and 
skill  as  is  exhibited  by  the  swallow  or  the  roller. 

Undaunted  by  the  poisoned  weapons  of  the  wasp,  hornet,  or  bee,  the  bird  makes 
many  a  meal  upon  these  insects,  contriving  to  swallow  them  without  sufifering  any 
inconvenience  from  their  stings.  It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  this  and  several  other  birds,  that  renders  them  indifferent  to  the  poisonous 
influence  of  the  sting,  for  it  is  difficult  to  accoimt  for  their  immunity  on  any  other  theoiy. 
Mr.  Yarrell  imagines  that  the  Bee-eater  renders  its  prey  harmless  by  much  pinching  and 
biting,  and  that  by  "  repeated  compression,  particularly  in  the  abdomen,  the  sting  is  either 
squeezed  out,  or  its  muscular  attachments  so  deranged,  that  the  sting  itself  is  hannlesa* 

I  cannot  coincide  in  tliis  opinion,  for  the  sting  cannot  be  entirely  squeezed  out  of  the 
abdomen  by  any  amount  of  pressure,  and  its  poisonous  properties  are  quite  as  rife  after  it 
has  been  separated  from  the  muscular  attachments  as  during  its  connexion  with  them.  I 
speak  from  experience,  having  suffered  rather  severely  from  the  effect  of  a  sting  which  I 
had  received  from  a  common  honey-bee,  and  which  was  carelessly  suffered  to  pierce  the 
skin  of  my  thumb.  In  the  case  of  a  wasp,  too,  we  may  also  have  noticed  that  after  the 
abdomen  has  been  completely  crushed,  the  sting  appeai-s  to  possess  a  separate  vitality  rf 
its  own,  and  moves  about  as  if  stiU  guided  by  the  wiU  of  its  dead  owner. 

To  the  apiarian,  who  resides  in  the  same  country  with  the  Bee-eater,  the  bird  is  a 
terrible  foe,  as  it  has  an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  honey-making  insects,  and  baimts 
every  spot  where  it  is  likely  to  meet  them.  The  hives  are  constantly  visited  by  the 
Bee-eaters,  who  are  ingenious  enough  to  resort  to  the  turpentine  pines  for  the  sake  of 
catching  the  bees  that  come  to  carry  away  the  exudations  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
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em  into  "  propolis,"  or  that  substance  with  which  they  harden  the  edges  of  their  cells, 
ulk  the  crevices  of  the  hives,  and  perform  many  other  useful  tasks.  It  does  not, 
•wever,  confine  itself  to  the  hymenoptcrous  insects,  but  is  fond  of  beetles,  cicadse,  grass- 
►ppers,  and  similar  creatures.  These  it  eats  entire,  ejecting  the  wing-cases  or  "  elytra," 
e  wings,  legs,  and  other  indigestible  portions,  after  the  manner  of  the  hawk  and  owl. 

Taking  advantage  of  its  insect-eating  propensities,  the  boys  of  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
here  the  Bee-eater  is  very  common,  are  in  the  habit  of  capturing  it  by  means  of  a  hook 
id  line,  in  a  kind  of  aerial  angling,  in  which  the  atmosphere  takes  the  place  of  water,  and 
le  victim  is  hauled  struggling  downwards,  instead  of  being  drawn  struggling  upwards. 
.  hook  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  strong  but  slender  line,  and  fastened  to  a  cicada  or 
uher  insect,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  no  impediment  to  its  flight,  and  the  cicada  is 
aen  allowed  to  fly  about  at  wdlL  The  Bee-eater  soon  perceives  its  fluttering  prey,  and 
arting  upon  it  with  open  beak,  is  caught  by  the  hook  and  made  prisoner.  Swallows  are 
ften  captured  in,  a  somewhat  similar  manner;  and  many  a  fisherman  has  been 
lisappointed  of  his  cast  by  finding  that  a  swallow  had  taken  his  fly  while  it  was  passing 
luoi^h  the  air,  in  the  backward  sweep  preparatory  to  its  fall  upon  the  water. 

While  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  its  prey,  the  Bee-eater  flies  at  various  heights,  according 
to  the  weather  and  the  species  of  insect  which  it  is  engaged  in  eating.  Sometimes  it  may 
1)6  seen  careering  high  in  air  at  so  great  an  elevation  that  its  beautiful  colours  cannot  be 
distinguished,  but  attracting  great  admiration  on  account  of  its  great  command  of  wing 
«nd  easy  gliding  movements.  At  another  time  it  sweeps  over  the  veiy  surface  of  the 
ground,  snapping  up  the  bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects  that  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
ascending  to  any  great  height. 

In  allusion  to  its  insect-eating  propensities,  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  Bee-eater  is  found  in  plenty,  call  it  by  the  name  of  "  gnat-snapper,"  and  the 
Hottentots  find  it  a  very  useful  bird,  as  it  often  directs  them  to  the  spot  where  the  wild 
bees  have  made  their  nests.  In  Eg^-pt  it  is  called  by  a  name  which  signiiies  "  bees' 
enemy." 

The  Bee-eater  is  a  gregarious  bird,  being  generally  seen  in  flocks  that  vary  from  ten 
k)  forty  or  even  fifty  in  number,  and  presenting  a  veiy  handsome  appearance  as  they  wheel 
tnmd  in  the  air,  displaying  the  metallic  effulgence  of  their  beautiful  plumage,  and 
occasionally  perching  upon  the  branches  of  a  tree  and  resting  awhile  from  their  toil 
Vhile  flying  after  insects  the  Bee-eater  continually  utters  its  curious  cry,  which  is  a  rich- 
Oned  warbling  chirrup.  In  many  places  where  the  Bee-eater  is  common,  it  is  killed  and 
aten  by  the  natives,  who  are  not  deterred  by  any  aesthetical  prejudices  from  destropng 
D  lovely  a  bird  for  the  sake  of  roasting,  but  estimate  the  creature  in  proportion  to  its 
astronomical  value.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  equally  beautiful  roller  meets  with 
similar  fate  in  the  lands  where  it  is  most  frequently  found 

The  nest  of  the  Bee-eater  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  kingfisher,  being  placed  at  the 
rtremity  of  a  burrow  made  in  some  convenient  bank.  The  burrow  is  excavated  by  the 
ipd  itself,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  Bee-eaters  are  as  gregarious  in  their  nesting  as  in 
leir  flight,  honeycombing  the  clay  banks  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sand- 
lartin.  The  burrows  do  not  run  to  any  great  depth,  seldom  exceeding  six  or  eight  inches 
I  length.  The  nest  is  composed  of  moss,  and  contains  about  five  or  six  beautifully 
rhite  and  pearly  eggs. 

Of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  Mr.  Thompson  has  given  so  graphic  and  elegant  a 
escription  in  his  work  on  the  birds  of  Ireland,  that  his  account  must  be  subjoined 
I  his  own  words. 

**  I  have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  Bee-eater  in  scenes  with  which  its  brilliant 
lomage  was  more  in  harmony  than  with  any  in  the  British  Isles.  It  first  excited  my 
imiration  in  August,  1826,  when  visiting  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Egeria,  near  Eome. 
^n  approaching  the  classic  spot,  several  of  these  buds,  in  rapid  swift-like  flight,  swept 
losely  past  and  around  us,  uttering  their  peculiar  call,  and  with  their  graceful  form  and 
rilliant  colours  proved  irresistibly  attractive.  My  companion,  who,  as  well  as  myself, 
aheld  them  for  the  first  time,  was  so  greatly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  their  plumage 
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and   their  bold  sweeping  flight,  as  to  term  them  the  presiding  deities  over  Egerias 
gi*otto. 

Kich  as  was  the  spot  in  historical  and  poetical  associations,  it  was  not  less  so  in 
pictorial  charms.  All  was  in  admirable  keeping ; — the  picturesque  grotto  with  its  ivy- 
mantled  entrance  and  gushing  spring ;  the  gracefully  reclining  though  headless  white 
marble  statue  of  the  nymph  ;  the  sides  of  the  grotto  covered  with  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
maiden-hair  fern  in  tlie  richest  luxuriance  ;  the  wilderness  of  wild  flowers  around  the 
exterior  attracting  the  bees,  on  which  the  Merops  was  feeding;  and  over  all  the  deep  blue 
sky  of  Rome,  completing  the  picture. 

On  the  2(jtli  of  April,  1811,  three  Bee-eatei^,  coming  from  the  south,  flew  close  put 
H.M.S.  Beacon,  sailing  from  Malta  to  the  !Morea,  but  did  not  alight  We  were  then  about 
ninety  miles  from  Zant<^  (the  nearest  land),  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  from  Navarino.  On 
the  morning  of  the  next  day,  when  forty-five  miles  from  Zante,  and  sixty  west  of  the 
Morea,  a  Bee-eater,  coming  from  the  south-west,  alighted  for  a  moment  on  the  vessel,  and 
then  flew  towards  Zante  in  a  south-eastern  direction.  Soon  afterwards,  a  flock  consisting 
of  fifteen  came  from  the  same  quarter,  lurked  about  the  lee  side  of  the  vessel  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  proceeded  north-east.  One  hour  after  their  departure  (ten  o'clock)  a  flock 
of  eight  appeared,  and  alighting  on  a  ro])e  astern  the  ship,  remained  there  for  nearly  an 
hour.  They  were  perched  so  closely  together  and  so  low  down  on  the  rope,  that  by  its 
motion  the  lowest  one  was  more  than  once  ducked  in  the  water,  but  nevertheless  did  noi 
let  go  its  hold  or  change  its  position  for  a  drier  one. 

These  birds  were  but  a  few  yards  from  the  cabin  windows,  and  looked  so  extremely 
beautiful,  that  they  were  compared  by  some  of  the  spectators  to  paroquets,  and  notveiy 
inaptly,  on  account  of  tlieir  gaudy  plumage.  After  these  left  us,  others  were  seen  through, 
out  the  day,  but  generally  singly  :  they  rarely  alighted  :  all  flew  in  the  same  course 

When  not  veiy  far  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Matafan,  on  the  first  of  May,  a  flock  cf 
twenty-nine  of  the  Merops  apiaster  flew  close  past  the  ship  towards  the  Morea." 

The  Bee-eater  is  ver}'  common  in  Southern  Russia,  about  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and 
is  a  familiar  inhabitant  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Eg^'pt,  and  Asia  Minor.  Africa  seems  to  h 
its  ordinary  residence,  from  which  country  it  migrates  over  the  Mediterranean  and  pomi 
into  the  various  districts  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  tb 
Bee-eater  is  often  ol)served,  and  is  very  common  in  Malta,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily. 

The  colours  of  the  adult  male  bircl  are  extremely  varied  and  very  beautifuL  The  top 
of  the  head  is  rich  chestnut  brown,  extending  to  the  neck,  back,  and  wing-coverts.  Ov* 
the  rump  the  chestnut  changes  to  light  reddish  yellow.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  rf 
the  wing  are  bright  blue-green  tipped  with  black,  and  their  shafts  painted  with  the  aane 
colour,  and  the  tertiaries  are  green  throughout  their  entire  length.  The  upper  tail-ooveiti 
are  of  the  same  hue  as  the  wings,  and  the  tail  is  likewise  green,  tinted  with  a  darker  hnfl^ 
graphically  called  by  Mr.  Yarrell  "  duck-green."  The  chin  and  throat  are  reddish  ydlow, 
and  around  the  throat  runs  a  band  of  deep  blue-black.  The  under  part  of  the  body  ii 
green  with  a  blue  tinge,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  greyish  brown. 
The  ear-coverts  are  black,  and  the  eye  is  light  scarlet,  which  contrast  beautifully  withfl* 
chestnut,  black,  and  yellow  of  the  head  and  neck. 

In  the  young  birds  the  tints  are  not  nearly  so  brilliant,  and  they  are  different  in  hne 
and  arrangement ;  the  rich  saffron-yellow  of  the  whole  having  a  greenish  tinge  in  the 
second  year's  bird,  and  the  chestnut  hue  of  the  head  extending  only  to  the  neck.  A  fiist 
year's  bird,  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  had  the  top  of  its  head  green,  no  red  colour  on  the 
back,  and  no  black  collar  round  the  neck.  The  tail  feathers  were  all  of  the  same  length, 
whereas  in  the  adult  bird  the  narrow  ends  of  the  central  pair  of  feathers  extend  beyond 
the  others. 

The  female  may  be  distinguished  from  the  male  by  the  paler  hue  of  the  reddish 
yellow  on  the  throat,  and  the  reddish  tinge  that  runs  throughout  the  green  of  the  body 
and  wings.     In  size  the  Bee-eater  is  nearly  equal  to  the  English  starling. 

The  Chestnut  Bee-eater  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  different  islands  of  tta 
Indian  Archipelago,  but  has  also  been  taken  in  Malacca  and  the  South  of  France. 
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It  is  not  a  very  Ibt^  bird,  but  is  remark- 
ily  slim  and  elegant  m  its  form,  appearing 
if  it  were  poss^sed  of  very  great  activity. 
le  colours  of  its  plnmagi^^  although  not  so 
Qliant  as  those  of  other  Bee-eaters,  are  yet 
ft  and  fine,  and  very  pleasing  in  their 
neral  eflfect.  The  general  colour  of  this 
vd  18  a  very  dark  green  upon  the  upper 
iiCMse^  so  deep  as  to  approach  nearly  to 
ack  in  a  dim  light,  and  the  upper  surface 
■  the  tail  is  a  deep  blue-green.  Under  each 
re  is  a  small  black  patch.  The  chin  is 
Mte^  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  and 
le  tdl-coverts  are  greyish  brown. 

Thz  truly  magnificent  Azure-Throated 
kuiATBB  is  an  inhabitant  of  India^  and  is 
iDnnd,  although  very  rarely,  in  the  interior 
iC  that  count^. 

It  is  a  very  rare  bird,  perhaps  not  so 
■Dch  on  account  of  the  actual  paucity  of  its 
VnmberSy  as  from  its  extreme  shyness,  and 
|he  nature  of  the  localities  where  it  makes 
pi  residenca  The  home  of  this  bird  is 
Uvays  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  vast 
Indian  forests,  and  in  spite  of  its  glowing 
okmrs  and  noisy  tongue,  it  is  so  wary  and 
liifal  of  man  that  it  is  seldom  seea  When 
nriy  discovered,  however,  it  often  falls  an 
IMy  prey  to  the  native  hunter  on  account  of 
lie  extreme  nervousness  of  its  nature.  The 
^ort  of  a  gnn  in  close  proximity  will  have 
ttch  an  effect  upon  its  nervous  system  as  to 
PUct  it  with  a  momentary  paralysis,  and  it 
Hnetimes  happens  that  in  the  great  hunting 
fepeditions  of  the  native  chids,  this  Bee- 

jptar  is  80  stupified  by  the  unwonted  turmoil,  and  repeated  explosion  of  fire-arms,  that 
\  Hes  helplessly  on  the  branch,  and  permits  itself  to  be  taken  by  hand. 

Hie  mamiers  of  the  Azmre-throated  Bee-eater  are  particularly  quiet,  and  during  the 
qrtime  it  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  motion.  At  the  approach  of  night,  however,  it 
eoomes  very  active,  and  utters  its  peculiar  short  grating  cry  in  rapid  succession.  The 
neric  name,  STyctiornis,  or  Kight-bird,  has  been  given  to  this  Bee-eater  because  it  is 
imposed  to  feed  mostly  by  night  Mr.  Gould,  however,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this 
limy,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  titla  The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  various 
■ecta,  such  as  bees,  wasps,  and  other  similar  creaturea  It  seems,  however,  to  feed 
kwttjr  upon  beetles,  preferring  those  which  belong  to  the  Geotrupid^e,  such  as  the 
haflmi  and  aoarabsi,  probably  on  account  of  their  slow  wheeling  flight,  which  renders 
kem  an  easy  capture,  and  their  solid  fat  bodies,  which  insure  a  j^entifiil  mesd  attend^ 
ith  very  little  troubla 

It  is  but  a  solitanr  bird,  seldom  being  seen  even  in  company  with  its  mate,  and  never 
■ociating  in  flocks  like  the  Bee-eaters  of  Europa 

In  plumage  the  Azure-throated  Bee-eater  is  a  really  splendid  bird,  and  is  chiefly 
matkable  for  the  long  soft  azuie  feathens  whi£h  hang  from  me  throat  and  neck,  like  ihe 
Qchal  mane  of  many  antelopes.  The  top  of  its  h^  is  bright  scarlet  and  blue,  and 
IB  whole  of-  the  upper  sur&ce  a  brilliant  green.  The  pendent  feathers  of  the  throat  are 
Btditer-blne^  and  those  of  the  neck  are  bluish-green^  edged  with  the  same  verditer-blue 
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as  the  plumes  of  the  throat.     The  general  hue  of  the  under  surface  is  buff  dashed 
green,  and  the  under  side  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  dark  bufif  without  the  green  tiiigl 
The  eyes  are  reddish-brown,  and  the  beak  is  blue-grey. 

The  sexes  are  very  similar  in  colour,  but  the  female  is  to  be  distinguished  ftom 
mate  by  her  inferior  dimensions.  The  young  birds  are  not  so  brilliant  in  their  o  * 
and  they  are  devoid  of  the  beautiful  pendent  plumage  of  the  neck  and  throat 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  and  closely-allied  species  to  the  above  bird,  namely, 
EosE-BREASTED  Nyctiornis,  or  Ked-faced  Night-feeder  (Nyctiomia  amtcta),  of  whidil 
passing  mention  has  already  been  made.  This  beautiful  bird  is  a  native  of  India,  and* 
supposed  to  feed  chiefly  by  night,  although  the  fact  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained  ! 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  tints  which  stain  it«  plumage,  it  may  challenge  compaiiie^ 
even  with  the  trogons  themselves.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  a  fine  lilac,  and  the  liet 
part  of  the  throat,  and  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  breast,  are  a  bright  rose-carmine.  Tb( 
remainder  of  the  plumage  is  golden  green.     The  total  length  rather  exceeds  one  foot 

The  very  liandsome  bird  which  is  indifferently  known  by  the  name  of  Buiioci'*  | 
Eee-eater,  and  the  Blue-bellied  Bee-eater,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Afrief^  and ' 
has  been  taken  in  Senegal     It  is  a  truly  beautiful  creature,  elegant  in  form  and  veqr 
brilliant  in  colour.     It  is  not  a  very  large  bird,  being  considerably  smaller  than  tha 
common  Bee-eater  of  Europe,  and  measuring  only  seven  inches  in  total  length,  of  which 
the  bill  occupies  one  inch. 
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The  upper  portions  of  this  species  are  \\\i\\\  «^'reen  witli  tlic  cxcf])!!!*!!  of  the  ¥»pei' 
)art8  of  the  neck,  which  is  coloured  by  a  n'ddisli  criinsnn  Imr.  ilic  xwo  tints  merg^ 
;radaally  into  each  other  without  any  (Ictinitc  line  ot*  (Icniaication.  From  the  gape  of 
he  mouth  a  hlack  stripe  runs  towards  the  hack  of  the  ntrk,  (•nvrl(>pin«4  the  eye  in  its 
irogress,  and  a  small  spot  of  the  same  j**tty  hue  is  seen  upon  thr  ti])  ol"  tlic  cliin.  The 
hmit  is  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  and  the  breast  and  u}>])('r  jiarts  of  tlu^  abdomen  are 
crimson  like  the  neck.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  eh*jir  ultramarine  blue,  a 
Jeculiarity  from  which  the  bird  derives  its  popuhir  nann*.  The  ^^ings  are  green  like  the 
>ack,  but  the  secondaries  and  tei-tiaries  are  tij^ped  with  v(  Ivtty  blaek,  aluait  half  an  inch 
Jx  depth.     The  feathei-s  of  the  tail  arc  of  equal  huigth,  and  the  bill  and  legs  are  bhick. 

The  last  example  of  the  Bee-oatera  which  can  be  menticaied  in  these  pages  is  the 
Bed-THBOATED  Bee-EATEB  (Melittophaffus  (juldris).  This  bird  is  remarkable  for  the 
singular  colouring  of  its  plumage,  and  the  vivid  contrasts  i)resented  by  a  few  spots  of 
bright  colour  upon  a  dark  grouncL 

The  general  colour  of  this  species  is  a  deep  velvety  black,  through  which  a  green  hue 
riiines  in  certain  lights.  Upon  the  forehead  and  over  the  eyes  are  seattei*ed  a  few  tiny 
but  most  brilliant  verditer-green  feathera  gleaming  with  a  mi*tallic  lustre,  and  a  patch  of 
long  plumy  feathers  of  the  same  brilliant  hue  occurs  on  the  end  of  the  l)ack.  Th(3  throat 
IB  decorated  with  a  patch  of  light  chestnut-red,  and  the  remainder  of  the  breast  and 
abdomen  are  of  the  same  deep  velvety-black,  over  which  a  number  of  isolated  verditer 
feathers  are  very  thinly  scattered. 
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UPUriD^,   OR  HOOPOES. 

The  large  group  of  birds  which  are  termed  Tenuirostral,  or  Slender-billed,  alwa}-s 
possess  a  long  and  slender  beak,  sometimes  curved,  as  in  the  creepers,  hoopoes,  and  many 
humming  birds,  and  sometimes  straight,  as  in  the  nuthatch  and  other  huimning  birds. 
The  feet  arc  furnished  with  lengthened  toes,  and  the  outer  toe  is  generally  connected  at 
the  base  with  the  middle  toe. 

The  first  family  of  the  Tenuirostres  is  called  after  the  hoopoe,  and  termed  Upupidae. 
In  all  these  birds  the  bill  is  curved  throughout  its  entire  length,  long,  slender,  and 
sharply  pointed  The  wings  are  rounded,  showing  that  the  birds  are  not  intended  for 
aerial  feats,  and  the  tail  is  rather  long.  The  legs  are  short,  and  the  claws  strong  and 
decidedly  curved.  As  several  of  the  families  embrace  a  great  number  of  species,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  separate  them  into  sub-families,  for  greater  convenience  of 
reference  and  more  precision  of  arrangement. 

The  first  sub-family  is  that  of  the  Illume  Birds,  or  Epimachinae,  containing  some  veiy 
beautiful  species,  all  of  exotic  birth,  and  inhabiting  Australia,  New  Holland,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands.  In  these  birds  the  long  and  slender  bill  is  cloven  as  far  as 
the  eyes,  the  nostrils  are»placed  at  its  base,  and  covered  with  soft  silken  plumes,  and  the 
thumb-toe  or  "  hallux "  is  of  considerable  length  and  very  strong,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  birds  in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey.  The  fourth  quill-feather  of  the 
wing  is  generally  the  longest. 

The  Ptiloris,  or  Eifle-Bird,  is,  according  to  Gould,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  the 
Australian  birds,  although  the  full  beauty  of  the  creature  is  not  at  first  sight  so  striking 
as  that  of  the  parrots  or  other  gaudy-plumaged  birds,  and  needs  to  be  seen  by  a  favouiabk 
light  before  the  full  glory  of  the  colouring  can  be  made  out. 

In  size  the  Kifie-Bird  is  equal  to  a  large  pigeon,  and  in  spite  of  its  beauty  it  is  not 
very  often  seen,  as  it  is  retiring  in  its  habits,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  very  hmited 
range  of  country.  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  it  is  found  only  in  the  tliick  "bush^rf 
the  south-eastern  portions  of  Australia,  and  even  there  appears  to  be  a  very  local  bkd.  K 
is  no  wanderer,  never  flying  to  any  great  distance  from  its  home,  and  procuring  its  food  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  its  nest.  For  lengthened  flight,  indeed,  it  is  singularly  incapacitated 
by  the  shortness  and  roimded  form  of  the  wings,  which  is  a  never-failing  characteristic  of 
weakness  in  the  flight  and  want  of  sustaining  power.  While  in  its  native  woods  it  seema 
never  to  make  more  use  of  its  wings  than  is  needful  for  the  purpose  of  convejdng  it  from 
one  tree  to  ajiother. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  very  like  those  of  the  common  creeper  of  England,  for  it 
is  generally  seen  upon  the  tnmks  and  large  branches  of  trees,  running  nimbly  round  them 
in  a  spiral  course,  and  extracting  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds  from  the  crevices  and 
recesses  of  the  bark. 

Although  in  many  instances,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  two 
sexes  are  clothed  in  very  different  plumage,  there  are  few  species  where  the  distinction 
is  so  great  as  is  the  case  with  the  Eifle-Bird.  In  the  male  bird,  the  upper  part  of  tlifi 
body  is  deep  velvet-black,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  in  a  cross  light,  and  the  breast,  abdoinen, 
and  imder  parts  are  of  the  same  velvety  hue,  but  diversified  with  a  fine  olive-green,  whick 
stains  the  edges  of  each  feather.  The  crown  of  the  head  and  the  throat  are  covered  wifli 
a  multitude  of  remarkably  little  patches  of  the  most  brilliant  emerald-green,  glancing 
M'ith  a  lustrous  metallic  sheen  that  equals  the  well-known  emerald  feathers  of  the 
humming-bird,  and  is  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  velvet-Mack  of  the  body.  The  tail  is 
black,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  central  feathers,  which  are  of  a  rich  metallic  gre^ 
nearly  as  gorgeous  as  those  of  the  head  and  neck.     The  bUl  is  black. 
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The  plumage  of  the  female  and  young  male  bird  is  stron<jily  coiitrashHl  with  these 
▼ivid  colours,  being  as  brown  and  homely  as  that  of  the  English  thnisli,  and  giving  no 
indication  of  the  gorgeous  hues  that  dye  the  feathers  of  the  adult  nial(\  Th(i  uj^per  parts 
rf  the  female  and  undeveloped  male  are  an  obscure  rusty  brown,  the  wings  and  tail  being 
•dged  with  a  reddish  hue.  A  whitish-buff  streak  runs  through  the  eye,  and  the  under 
Mrface  is  half  covered  with  many  spear-headed  black  marks,  something  like  the  arrow- 
V^led  characters  of  Nineveh,  caused  by  the  black  hue  which  tips  each  feather,  and  very 
firtially  stains  their  edges. 

Van  der  Hoeven,  in  his  "Handbook  of  Zoology,"  places  this  bird  in  the  genus 
^liinachas,  together  with  the  two  beautiful  species  which  will  be  next  described.  It  is 
Iterated  from  them  by  other  systematic  zoologists,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
•fl,  which  is  comparatively  short,  and  the  feathers  of  nearly  equal  length. 

The  very  remarkable  bird  which  is  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illustration  has 
aen  very  appropriately  named  Neomorpha,  or  New-form,  as  it  exhibits  a  peculiarity  of 
nnation  which,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  wholly  unique. 

When  this  bird  was  first  discovered,  Mr.  Gould  very  naturally  considered  the  specimen 
lUi  the  straight  beak  to  be  of  a  different  species  from  that  which  has  the  curved  bill,  and 
ioordingly  set  them  down  in  his  list  under  different  titles.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
ft  discoyered  the  real  state  of  the  matter,  as  will  shortly  be  seen  by  his  own  account. 
Us  very  curious  anomaly  in  form  is  of  considerable  value  to  systematic  zoologists, 
junst  over-estimating  the  importance  of  form  in  a  single  limb  or  organ.  Any  one  would 
B  justified  in  considering  so  decided  a  difference  of  beak  as  a  mark  of  distinction  between 
ro  separate  species ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  genera,  not  only  of 
bds,  but  of  every  class  of  living  beings,  which  have  been  established  upon  a  far  slighter 
imdation  than  is  afforded  by  the  straight  and  curved  beak  of  these  birds,  which  have 
Ben  funnd  to  be  nothing  more  than  mere  sexual  distinctions  of  the  same  species. 

The  locality  and  habits  of  the  Neomorpha  are  bricily  but  graphically  described  by 
[r.  Goold,  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  taken  from  his  '*  Birds  of  Australia": — 
These  birds^  which  the  natives  call  K  Elia,  are  confined  to  the  hills  in  the  neighbouihood 
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of  Port  Nicholson,  whence  the  feathei-s  of  the  tail,  which  are  in  great  request  among  th 
natives,  are  sent  as  presents  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  The  natives  regard  the  hiixi  witii 
the  straight  and  stout  beak  as  tlie  male,  and  the  other  as  the  female.  In  three  specimeoi 
which  I  shot  this  was  the  case,  and  both  birds  are  always  together. 

These  fine  birds  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  help  of  a  native,  who  calls  them  wi4 
a  slu-ill  and  long-continued  whistle,  resembling  the  sound  of  the  native  name  of  tbe 
species.     After  an  extensive  journey  in  the  hilly  forest  in  search  of  them,  I  had  at 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  four  alight  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree  near  which  ibi 
native  accompanying  nie  stood.   They  came  quick  as  lightning,  descending  from  branch  to ' 
branch,  spreading  out  the  tail  and  throwing  up  the  wings.     Anxious  to  obtain  them,! 
fired ;  but  they  generally  come  so  near,  that  the  natives  kill  them  with  stiekd,    Theii 
food  consists  of  seeds  and  insects ;  of  their  mode  of  nidification,  the   natives  couM , 
give  no  infonnation.     The  species  are  apparently  becoming  scarce,  and  will  probably  bi 
soon  exterminated." 

In  the  colouring  of  its  plumage,  it  is,  although  rather  dark,  a  really  handsome  biid 
when  closely  inspected  in  a  good  light.  The  general  hue  of  the  feathers  is  a  yen-  darfc 
green,  appearing  to  be  black  in  some  lights,  and  having  a  bright  glossy  surface.  Upon  I 
each  side  of  the  neck  is  a  fleshy  protuberance,  or  "  wattle,"  analagous  to  the  wtkUi**  d 
the  common  turkey,  and  of  a  rich  orange  colour  during  the  life  of  the  bird.  After  deift 
however,  the  bright  colour  rapidly  fades,  and  the  fuU,  round,  fleshy  form  quickly  contradi^ 
so  that  after  a  while  the  only  remnants  of  the  wattle  are  to  be  found  in  two  flat^  shrivelled, 
dusky  projections,  which  give  no  idea  of  their  former  shape  and  beauty,  and  look  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  out  qf  old  parchment. 
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The  same  unfortunate  result  is  to  be  found  in  every  stuffed  or  dried  skin,  whenever 
he  skin  itself  is  not  concealed  by  fur,  scales,  or  feathei-s.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
hat  some  plan  cannot  be  discovered  for  preserving  such  portions  of  the  creatures  in  their 
iriginal  form  and  colour,  as  in  many  cases  they  are  extremely  important  in  affording 
ligtinctive  marks  of  species,  and  in  all  are  so  characteristic  in  their  appearance,  that  their 
otal  absence,  or  any  change  in  their  shape  and  hue,  entirely  alters  the  whole  aspect  of 
he  creature.  At  present,  the  only  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  is  to  model  the 
vigan  in  wax,  but  this  is  at  best  but  a  kind  of  chariatanry  ;  and  as  it  depends  entirely  on 
lie  skill  of  hand  and  faculty  of  observation  posseted  by  the  individual  taxidermist,  is 
tot  sufficiently  reliable  to  be  of  much  value  in  a  museum. 

Moreover,  the  greater  number  of  rare  and  new  species  are  obtained  when  there  are  no 
neans  of  obtaining  the  wax  and  other  appliances  which  are  needful  for  this  mode  of 
noceeding,  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  skins  are  seldom  set  up  before  they  reach 
iieir  final  destination,  on  account  of  the  space  which  they  would  occupy,  and  the  great 
Eiak  of  injury  they  would  run. 

Until  some  method  has  been  discovered  by  which  those  naked  parts  can  be  restored 
to  fheir  onginal  shape  and  brilliancy,  they  will  always  present  that  ropiilsivo  shrivelled 
ll^temnoe  which  is  too  familiar  to  all  who  have  compared  a  stuffed  skin  with  tlie  living, 
oreiven  with  the  dead  creature  before  decay  has  fairly  set  in.  !Mr.  Water! on's  method  is 
the  beet  that  has  as  yet  been  put  forward,  but  it  is  too  tedious  to  b(^  of  mucli  service  even 
in  the  closet^  and  in  the  field  or  forest  would  ()ccuj)y  so  nnu'li  time  that  the  collector 
imild  &id  his  days  taken  up  with  the  never-ending  labour  of  preserving  the  skin,  and 
eould  give  no  time  to  the  observation  of  habits,  or  the  procuring  of  specimens.  Perhaps 
Kttnc  mode  of  injection  might  be  discovered  which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  preserving 
be  form  and  colour  of  these  appendages,  as  well  as  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  anatomist 
ai  preserving  the  form  and  colour  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  which  would  not  require 
my  cumbrous  apparatus  beyond  the  usual  outfit  of  a  hunter-naturalist. 

To  proceed  with  the  description  of  the  Neomorpha.  The  tail  is  of  the  same  deep 
►lack-green  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  the  uniform  monotony  of  the  tint  is  ])leasingly 
llterrupted  by  a  broad  band  of  pure  white  which  is  drawn  round  its  e(l<^^es.  The  bill  is 
f  a  rather  dark-brown  colour,  and  is  rather  lighter  towards  the  extremity  than  at  the 
kase.    This  bird  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

Wk  now  come  to  the  true  Plume  Birds,  which  have  been  placed  in  various  positions 
n  the  different  zoologists  who  have  written  upon  this  subject ;  some  classing  them  with 
lie  bird  of  paradise,  to  which  they  certainly  bear  a  great  external  resemblance,  both  on 
keoonnt  of  the  luxuriancy  and  the  peculiar  brilliant  hues  of  the  plumage,  wliile  others 
ttve  considered  them  as  nearer  allied  to  the  honey-suckers,  and  have,  in  consequence, 
daoed  them  in  close  proximity  to  those  beautiful  birds. 

The  Superb  Epimachus  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
features  that  inhabit  the  face  of  the  earth.  Although  in  the  size  of  the  body  it  is  by  no 
neans  lai^e,  its  plumage  is  so  wonderfully  developed,  that  the  bird  measures  nearly  four 
aet  from  the  point  of  the  bUl  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail 

"  To  add  to  the  singularity  of  this  bird,"  says  Lesson,  whose  description  is  too  vivid 
nd  life-like  to  be  neglected,  "nature  has  placed  above  and  below  its  w^uigs  feathers 
f  an  extraordinary  form,  and  such  as  one  does  not  see  in  other  birds ;  she  seems, 
Qoreover,  to  have  pleased  herself  in  painting  this  being,  already  so  singular,  with  her 
DOst  brilliant  colours.  The  head,  the  neck,  and  the  belly  are  glittering  green;  the 
leathers  which  cover  these  parts  possess  the  lustre  and  softness  of  velvet  to  the 
ye  and  touch ;  the  back  is  changeable  \4olet ;  the  wings  are  of  the  same  colour,  and 
^pear,  according  to  the  lights  in  which  they  are  held,  blue,  violet,  or  deep  black ; 
dways,  however,  imitating  velvet  The  tail  is  com]X)sed  of  twelve  feathers ;  the  two 
Diddle  feathers  are  the  longest,  and  the  lateral  feathers  gradually  diminish  ;  it  is  violet 
nr  changeable  blue  above,  and  black  beneath.  The  feathers  which  compose  it  are  as 
iride  in  proportion  as  they  are  long,  and  shine  both  above  and  below  with  the  brilliancy 
xf  polished  metal 

Above  the  wings  the  scapularies  are  very  long  and  singularly  fonned ;  their  points 
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being  very  short  on  one  side,  and  very 
long  on  the  other.  These  feathers  are  of 
the  colour  of  polished  steel,  changing 
into  blue,  terminated  by  a  large  spot  of 
brilliant  green,  and  forming  a  speciesof  toft 
or  appendage  at  the  maisin  A  the  wings. 
Below  the  wings  spring  long  curved  fea- 
thers, directed  upwards ;  these  are  black 
on  the  inside,  and  brilliant  green  on  the 
outside.    The  bill  and  feet  are  black." 

The  same  author,  in  referring  to  tbe 
brilliant  metallic  hues  of  this  and  othor 
birds,  takes  occasion  to  notice  the  iri- 
descent effect  which  is  produced  by  the 
different  angle  at  which  light  UHa  on  the 
feathers.  The  emerald  green,  for  instance^ 
will  often  fling  out  rays  of  its  two  consti- 
tuent primary  colours,  at  one  time  being 
blue-green,  at  another  gold-green,  while 
in  certain  lights  all  colour  vanishes,  and 
a  velvet-black  is  presented  to  the  qcl 
The  ruby  feathers  of  several  birds  be- 
come orange  under  certain  lights,  and 
darken  to  a  crimson-black  at  other  times. 
Tliis  change  of  hue  is  analogous  to  the 
well-known  iridescent  changeableness  of 
the  nacre  which  lines  various  shells,  and 
is  owing  to  the  structure  of  its  surface 
refracting  the  light  in  different  rays  a^ 
cording  to  the  angle  at  which  it  falls 
upon  the  feathers. 

The    adult    male    Twelve-thkead 
Plume  Bird  presents  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  birds  of  paradise  that  it 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of  thoK 
gorgeous  creatures,  than  which,  indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  less  splendid.     Not  only  does 
its  plumage  glow  with  all  the  resplen- 
dency of   brilliant    emerald-green   and 
velvety  violet- black,  but  the  bird  is  also 
provided  with  a  number  of  long  thresad- 
like  plumes,  which  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  paradise  birds.     like  the 
preceding  species,  it  is  a  native  of  New 
Guinea,  and  is,  if  possible,  even  a  more 
beautiful  creature;    the   white  floatii^ 
plumes  compensating  for  the  absence  rf 
the  extremely  lengthened  taiL 

The  general  colour  of  the  Twelve- 
thread  Plume  Bird  is  rich  violet,  so  in- 
tense as  to  become  black  in  some  lights, 
and  having  always  a  velvei^like  depth  of 
tone.  Around  the  neck  is  placed  a  collar 
of  glowing  emerald-green  feathers,  which 
stand  boldly  fix)m  the  neck,  and  piesent 
a  most  brilliant  contrast  with  the  deep 
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violet  of  the  back  and  wings.  Tlie  tail  is  short  in  comparison  with  tlie  dimensions  of  tlie 
bird.  From  the  back  and  the  nimp  spring  a  number  of  long  silkon  phimes  of  a  snowy 
white  colour,  and  a  loose  downy  structure  that  causes  them  to  wave  gi'acefully  in  the  air 
at  the  slightest  breeze.  Six  of  these  lower  i)lumes  at  each  side  are  iui-nished  with  long, 
black,  thread-like  prolongations  of  the  shaft,  a  i>eculiarity  which  has  canied  for  the 
bird  its  title  of  Twelve-thread. 

Albino  specimens  of  this  bird  have  been  found,  in  which  the  entire  plumage  was  of 
the  same  snowy  white  as  the  dowiyr  plumes. 

In  attempting  to  describe  these  gorgeously-decorated  creatures,  it  is  impossible,  to 
avoid  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  when  mentally  comparing  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the 
beings  under  consideration  and  the  imjxirfect  words  in  which  the  writer  has  endeavoured 
to  portray  their  beauties.  Even  with  the  assistance  of  colour,  any  idt^a  that  can  be  given 
of  these  birds  would  necessarily  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  most  admirable  illustrations 
that  ever  were  drawn,  rich  in  ultramarine,  carmine,  and  gold,  would  "  pfile  their  ineffectual 
fires"  even  before  the  stiff  and  distorted  form  of  the  stufifed  bird.  Yet  that  very  stuffed 
semblance  of  the  living  creature  fails  egregiously  in  reproducing  the  bird  as  it  was 
during  life,  as  every  one  must  have  observed  who  has  visited  a  nmseum. 

Putting  aside  the  inevitable  shrinking  and  darkening  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  head, 
legs,  and  claws,  whicli  change  from  their  natural  forms  into  dry  and  shrivelled  pieces  of 
dull,  black  parchment,  the  feathers  always  present  an  unsightly  staring  appearance ;  and 
*  there  is  no  taxidermist  whose  hand,  be  it  ever  so  skilful,  can  give  to  the  stuffed  creature 
the  exquisite  swell  and  rounding  of  the  various  parts,  and  that  air  and  carriage  of  the 
body  which  is  so  indicative  of  the  character.    Not  only  is  this  the  case  with  the  stuffed 
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bird,  but  immediately  after  death  the  plumage  loses  half  its  beauty,  for  during  its 
lifetime  the  bird  is  able,  by  smoothing  or  ruffling  its  plumage,  to  give  to  its  form  a  vast 
variety  of  expressions,  which  sink  in  death  to  one  listless  aspect,  which  tells  that  life  has 
fled.  The  very  respiration  of  the  bird  keeps  the  feathers  in  coutimial  motion,  causing 
them  to  change  their  tints  with  every  breath.  Such  being  the  case,  even  with  the 
recently  slain  bird  or  the  preserved  skin,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  no  artist  is 
sufficiently  skilful  to  delineate,  no  artificial  colour  sufficiently  brilliant  to  leproduce,  and 
no  pen  sufficiently  accomplished  to  describe,  the  glowing  tints  with  any  d^ree  of  success, 
when  the  drawings  and  the  descriptions  are  oompared  with  the  living  originala 

In  the  Plume  Birds  the  nostrils  are  partly  covered  with  a  number  of  velvet-like 
plumes,  but  in  the  Hoopoes  they  ai'e  protected  by  a  membranous  scale.  The  bill  is  tong, 
curved,  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  keeled  at  the  base.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  snnnoontei 
by  a  tuft  of  feathers  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  will  The  wings  are  rather  long, 
the  first  quill  being  short,  and  the  fourth  the  longest,  and  the  tail  is  composed  of  ten 
feathers  of  nearly  equal  length. 

The  common  Hoopoe  enjoys  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  being  found  in  Northern 
Africa,  where  its  principal  home  is  generally  stationed,  in  several  parts  of  AsHa,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe.  On  account  of  its  very  striking  and  remarkable  form,  it  has  attracted 
much  notice,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  iimumerable  legends  and  strange  tales,  nearly 
all  of  which  relate  to  its  feather}'  crest  One  of  the  Oriental  legends  is  worthy  of  notice 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  moral  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  story. 

It  is  related  that  Solomon  was  once  journeying  across  the  desert  and  was  fainting 
with  heat,  when  a  large  flock  of  Hoopoes  came  to  his  assistance,  and  by  flying  between 
the  sun  and  the  monarch,  formed  an  impenetrable  cloud  with  their  wings  and  bodies. 
Grateful  for  their  ready  help,  Solomon  asked  the  birds  what  reward  they  would  choose  in 
return  for  their  services.  After  some  consultation  among  themselves,  the  Hoopoes 
answered  that  they  would  like  each  bird  to  be  decorated  with  a  golden  crown ;  and  in 
spite  of  Solomon's  advice,  they  persisted  in  their  request,  and  received  their  crowns 
accordingly.  For  a  few  days  they  were  justly  proud  of  their  golden  decoration,  and 
strutted  among  the  less  favoured  birds  with  great  exultation,  and  repaired  to  every  stream 
or  puddle  in  order  to  admire  the  reflection  of  their  crowns  in  the  water. 

But  before  very  long,  a  fowler  happened  to  see  one  of  the  promoted  birds,  and  on 
taking  it  in  his  net,  discovered  the  value  of  its  crown.  Immediately  the  whole  country 
was  in  an  uproar,  and  from  that  moment  the  Hoopoes  had  no  rest  Every  fowler  spread 
his  nets  for  them,  every  archer  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and  every  little  boy  set  hit 
springle  or  laid  his  rude  trap  in  hope  of  catching  one  of  these  valuable  birds.  At  ht 
they  were  so  wearied  with  persecution,  that  they  sent  one  or  two  of  the  survivors  ti 
Solomon,  fuU  of  repentance  at  their  rejection  of  his  advice,  and  begging  him  to  rescind 
the  gift  which  they  had  so  unwisely  demanded.  Solomon  granted  their  request,  and 
removed  the  golden  crown  from  their  heads  ;  but  being  unwilling  that  the  birds  shonH 
be  Jeft  without  a  mark  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished  from  their  fellows,  ha 
substituted  a  crown  of  feathers  for  that  of  gold,  and  dismissed  them  rejoicing. 

The  Turks  call  the  Hoopoe  Tir-Chaous,  or  Courier-Bird,  because  its  feathery  crown  beaa 
some  resemblance  to  the  plume  of  feathers  which  the  chaous  or  courier  wears  as  a  token 
of  his  office.  The  Swedes  are  rather  fearful  of  the  Hoopoe,  and  dread  its  presence, 
which  is  rare  in  their  country,  as  a  presage  of  war,  considering  the  plume  as  analogous  to 
a  helmet.  Even  in  our  own  country  the  uneducated  rustics  think  it  an  unluclq^  bird, 
most  probably  on  account  of  some  old  legend  which,  although  forgotten,  has  not  entirely 
lost  its  powers  of  exciting  prejudice. 

The  food  of  the  Hoopoe  is  almost  entirely  of  an  insect  nature,  although  the  bird  will 
frequently  vary  its  diet  with  tadpoles  and  other  small  creatures.  Beetles  and  their  larvs, 
caterpillars  and  grubs  of  all  kinds,  are  a  favourite  food  with  the  Hoopoe,  which  displays 
much  ingenuity  in  digging  them  out  of  the  decayed  wood  in  which  they  are  often  found 
The  jet-ant  {Formica  filiffinSsa),  which  greatly  haimts  the  centre  of  decaying  trees,  is  also 
eaten  by  this  bird. 
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The  nest  is  made  in  hollow  trees,  and  consists  of  dried  ^rass  stems,  feathers,  and  other 
Wft  suhstances.  The  eggs  are  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  in  number  vary  from  four  to 
ieveiL  They  are  laid  in  May,  and  the  young  make  their  a])pearan(M»  in  June.  It  is  worthy 
rf  notice  that  the  beak  of  the  young  Hoopoe  is  short  and  ([uite  straight,  not  attaining  its 
long  curved  form  until  the  bird  has  attained  its  full  growth.  Th(».  n(\st  of  the  Hoopoe  has 
•  very  pungent  and  disgusting  odour,  which  wixs  long  thought  to  he  causcnl  by  putrid  food 
biaaght  by  the  parent  birds  to  their  young,  and  the  Hoopoe  was  therefore  supposed  to 
Sliact  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  the  vulture,  and  to  perform  the  ottice  of  a  scavenger. 
felt,  as  the  reader  will  doubtlessly  have  observ^ed,  the  food  of  the  Hoopoe  consists  chiefly 
if  living  insects,  and  could  have  no  such  ill  eftects.  The  real  r(\ison  of  the  evil  odour 
B  that  the  tail-glands  of  these  birds  secrete  a  substance  that  is  extremely  offensive  to 
tuinan  nostrils,  although  it  is  unheeded  by  the  birds  themselves. 

The  name  Hoopoe  is  doubly  appropriate  to  this  bird,  as  it  may  be  either  derived 
torn  the  crest  (huppe),  or  from  the  peculiar  sound  which  the  bird  is  fond  of  uttering,  and 
rhich  resembles  the  syllable  hoop/  hoop/  which,  as  Mr.  Yarrcll  observes,  "is  breathed 
nt  so  softly,  yet  rapidly,  as  to  remind  the  hearer  of  the  note  of  the  dova"  The  pace  of 
he  Hoopoe  is  a  tripping  kind  of  walk,  which  is  at  times  ver^'  quick  and  vivacious,  and 
ometimes  is  slow  and  stately  as  if  the  bird  were  mightily  proud  of  its  crested  head. 
Vhen  at  liberty  it  is  generally  found  in  sequestered  spots,  preferring  low,  marshy  grounds, 
nd  the  vicinity  of  woods,  because  in  these  places  it  is  certain  to  find  plenty  of  food. 

The  Hoopoe  is  a  hardy  bird  in  captivity,  and  from  all  accounts  seems  to  be  very 
Qteresting  in  its  habits.  From  the  many  histories  of  caged  or  domesticated  Hoopoes,  I 
elect  the  following,  as  they  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  bird  and  its  peculiarities.  The 
Irst  account  is  written  by  Mr.  Blyth,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
listory. 

**  On  beholding  six  of  these  birds  confined  in  a  very  roomy  cage,  I  was  particularly 
track  with  their  vivacity  and  quick  and  expressive  physiognomy ;  and  a  scene  not  a 
ittle  amusing  was  exhibited  on  holding  to  them  a  morsel  of  meat.  In  a  moment  they  all 
aowded  eagerly  to  seize  it,  uttering  a  wheezing  cry,  and  following  my  hand  with  rapidity 
ibout  the  cage,  one  or  two  of  them  sometimes  clinging  to  the  wires ;  and  when  at  length 
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two  or  three  pieces  were  given  to  them,  the  scramble,  though  they  could  not  have  been 
very  hungry,  and  the  subsequent  struo[gle  for  possession,  was  maintained  with  a  pertinacitj 
that  was  tiTily  surprising.  Two  might  be  seen  tugging  with  might  and  main  at  the  same 
morsel,  till  wearied  with  repeated  efl'orts  they  would  give  over  for  a  while,  still  retaining^ 
however,  their  hold,  to  resume  the  contest  after  an  interval  of  rest ;  and  it  was  not 
unusual  on  such  occasions  for  a  tliird  individual,  generally  a  smaller  and  weaker  bird, 
to  quietly  watch  the  issue  of  the  contest,  when  it  would  endeavour  to  deprive  the  victor 
of  its  prize.  Certainly,  I  never  saw  birds  struggle  so  vigorously  before,  nor  pull  witii 
such^determined  force  and  energy,  tumbling  over  not  unfrequently  from  the  violence  of 
their  efforts." 

This  pugnacious  disposition  appears  to  be  universal  among  the  Hoopoes,  for  M.  Necker 
remarks  that  in  his  own  country  they  fight  in  the  most  desperate  manner  and  leave  tbe 
scene  of  their  combat  covered  with  feathers  that  had  been  torn  oflf  in  the  stmgg^ 
Another  history  of  tame  Hoopoes  was  communicated  to  Bechstein,  the  well-known 
author  of  "  Cage  Birds,"  by  the  owner  of  the  Hoopoes.  Of  little  birds,  which  he  had 
taken  from  nests  on  the  top  of  an  oak-tree,  he  says,  **  They  followed  me  eveiywherei 
and  when  they  heard  me  at  a  distance,  showed  their  joy  by  a  peculiar  chirping,  jumped 
into  the  air,  or,  as  soon  as  1  was  seated,  climbed  upon  my  clothes,  particularly  whoi 
giving  them  their  food  from  a  pan  of  milk,  the  cream  of  which  they  swallowed  greedily. 
They  climbed  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last  they  perched  on  my  shoulders,  and  sometimes 
on  my  head,  caressing  me  very  affectionately  ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  had  only  to  speak  a 
word  to  rid  myself  of  their  company ;  they  would  then  immediately  retire  to  the  stove. 
Generally  they  would  obsen-e  my  eyes  to  discover  what  my  temper  might  be,  that  they 
might  act  accordingly. 

I  fed  them  like  the  nightingales,  with  the  universal  paste,  to  which  I  sometimes  added 
insects  ;  they  would  never  touch  earthworms,  but  were  very  fond  of  beetles  and  May-bugs 
(cockchaflfers) ;  these  they  first  killed,  and  then  beat  them  with  their  beak  into  a  kind  I 
of  oblong  ball.  When  this  was  done  they  threw  it  into  the  air,  that  they  might  catch 
it  and  swallow  it  lengthwise ;  if  it  fell  across  the  throat,  they  were  obliged  to  b^ 
again. 

I  took  them  one  day  into  a  neighbouring  field,  that  they  might  catch  insects  for  them- 
selves, and  had  then  an  opportunity  of  remarking  their  innate  fear  of  birds  of  prey,  and 
their  instinct  under  it.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  a  raven,  or  even  a  pigeon,  tiiey  were 
on  their  bellies  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  their  wings  stretched  out  by  the  side  of  their 
head  so  that  the  large  quill-feathers  touched ;  they  were  thus  surrounded  by  a  coat  of 
armour  formed  by  the  feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings,  the  head  leaning  on  the  back  widi 
the  bill  pointed  upwards  ;  in  this  curious  position  they  might  be  taken  for  old  rags.  As 
soon  as  the  bird  which  frightened  them  was  gone,  they  jumped  up  immediately,  uttering 
cries  of  joy.  They  were  veiy  fond  of  lying  in  the  sun ;  they  showed  their  content  by 
repeating  in  a  quivering  tone,  vec  !  vec  !  vec  !  When  angry,  their  notes  are  haish ;  and  the 
male,  which  is  known  by  its  colour  being  redder,  cries  hoop  !  hoop  I 

The  female  had  the  trick  of  dragging  its  food  about  the  room ;  by  this  means  it  was 
covered  with  small  feathers  and  other  rubbish,  which  b>  degrees  formed  into  an 
indigestible  ball  in  its  stomach  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  of  which  it  died.  The  male  hved 
through  the  winter ;  but  not  quitting  the  heated  stove,  its  beak  became  so  dry  that  the 
two  parts  separated  and  remained  more  than  an  inch  apart ;  thus  it  died  nuserably." 

One  of  these  birds  which  was  seen  in  captivity  by  Mr.  Yarrell  was  in  the  habit  of 
concealing  any  superabundant  food,  and  resorting  to  his  hidden  stores  whenever  he  fdt 
hungry.  It  was  mostly  fed  upon  meal  worms,  which  it  always  killed  before  eating,  by 
repeated  bites  from  the  end  of  the  bill,  and  by  a  succession  of  pecks  as  they  lay  on  tli 
ground  after  being  disabled  by  the  bites.  On  account  of  this  habit,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  homy  portions  of  the  bill  are  very  much  longer  than  the  bony  structores,  some 
zoologists  have  considered  the  Hoopoe  to  be  related  to  the  Hombills,  and  have  according 
placed  them  next  to  those  remarkable  birds. 

The  general  colours  of  the  Hoopoe  are  white,  buff,  and  black,  distributed  in  the 
following  manner.     The  plumes  of  the  crest,  which  is  composed  of  a  double  row  of 
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feathers,  are  of  a  reddish-Luff,  each  feather  being  tipped  with  black.  Tlie  remainder 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  is  purplish  buff,  and  the  upper  jjart-  of  the  beak  purple-grey. 
Three  semicircular  black  bands  are  drawn  across  tlu^  l)ack,  and  the  quill-feathers  of  the 
wings  are  marked  with  broad  bands  of  black  and  white.  The  tail  is  also  l)lack,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sharj)ly  defined  white  semicircular  band  that  nins  across  its  centre.  The 
under  portions  of  the  body  are  pale  yellowish  buff,  and  x\w  under  tail-coverts  are  white. 
In  tlieir  colours  the  two  sexes  are  rather  ditlerent  fn»ni  each  other,  the  male  being  of  a 
more  ruddy  hue  than  his  nniU\  and  having  a  largr-r  crest.  Tlie  total  length  of  the  adult 
Hoopoe  is  not  quite  thirt<^en  inches. 

As  a  general  fact  the  Hoopoe  is  but  a  rare  visitant  to  England,  and  has  little  induce- 
ment to  fix  its  habitation  in  so  inhospitable  a  country  ;  for  the  ])ersecution  to  which  the 
poor  bird  is  subjected  is  nearly  as  severe  at  the  present  day  as  that  which  was  suflered 
by  the  Hoopoes  in  the  old  times  when  they  wore  their  golden  crowns.  It  seldom  is  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  but  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  is  not 
xmfreciuently  seen.  Many  notices  of  these  birds  have  lu^eii  sent  to  the  J')'eld  newspaper 
and  other  periodicals  which  treat  of  natural  history  ;  and  it  seldom  ha]»j»ens  that  a  year 
passes  by  without  several  such  notices.  In  Cornwall  it  socmus  to  1k'  more  plentiful  than 
in  any  other  pa  it  of  England,  and  to  be  quite  a  familijir  binl. 


FIERY-TAILED  SUN-BIRD.— .VecfariMio  ignicauda. 


SUN-BIEDS. 


The  beautiful  and  glittering  Sun-birds  evidently  represent  in  the  Old  World  the 
humming-birds  of  the  New.  In  their  dimensions,  colour,  general  form,  and  habits,  they 
are  very  sindlar  to  their  brilliant  representatives  in  the  western  hemisphere,  although  not 
quite  so  gorgeous  in  plumage,  nor  so  powerful  and  enduring  of  wing.  Tliey  are  termed 
Sun-birds,  because  the  hues  with  which  their  feathers  are  so  lavishly  embellished  gleam 
out  with  peculiar  brilliancy  in  the  sunlight  Our  common  sun-beetles  of  England,  that 
are  so  familiar  to  us  as  they  run  about  the  ground  in  the  hot  weather,  their  glittering 
surface  flashing  rainbow-tinted  light  in  every  direction,  have  earned  their  popular  and 
expressive  name  in  a  similar  manner. 
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These  exquisite  little  birds  feed  on  the  juice  of  flowers  and  the  minute  insects  that  are 
found  in  their  interior,  but  are  not  in  the  habit  of  feeding  while  on  the  wing,  hoverii^ 
over  a  flower  and  sweeping  up  its  nectar  with  the  tongue,  as  is  the  case  among  the 
humming-birds.  The  Sun-Birds  generally,  if  not  always,  perch  before  they  attempt  to 
feed,  and  flit  restlessly  from  flower  to  flower,  picking  the  blossoms  in  rapid  succession,  and 
uttering  continually  a  sharp,  eager  cry,  that  indicates  the  earnestness  of  their  occupation. 
In  accordance  with  their  peculiar  hal>it8,  the  feet  and  legs  are  ver}''  much  stronger  than 
those  of  the  humming-birds ;  their  wings  are  shorter,  rounder,  and  less  powerful,  and 
their  plumage  is  not  so  closely  set.  Moreover,  the  feathers,  although  bedecked  with  the 
most  brilliant  of  hues,  lack,  except  in  certain  spots,  such  as  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
the  throat,  the  scintillating  radiance  of  the  humming-bird,  and  do  not  possess  in  an  equal 
degree  the  property  of  changing  their  hues  with  every  movement. 

The  brilliant  coloui-s  of  the  Sun-birds  belong,  as  a  general  rule,  only  to  the  male  sei, 
the  female  being  comparatively  sober  in  her  plumage,  possessing  neither  the  beauty  of 
form  nor  colour  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  other  sex.  Even  in  the  male  bird,  the 
gorgeous  plumage  has  but  a  temporary  existence,  becoming  developed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  breeding  season,  and  being  lost  at  the  moult  which  always  follows  the  rearing 
of  the  young.  At  all  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  male  birds  are  nearly  as  siniplj 
clothed  as  their  mates,  and  even  the  glittering,  scaly  feathers  of  the  head  and  throat  are 
replaced  by  a  dull  brown  plumage,  hardly  distinguishable,  except  by  diSerence  of  structure^ 
from  the  surrounding  feathers  of  the  neck.  The  change  of  colour  and  form  is  so  great  in 
these  birds,  that  many  zoologists  have  described  the  immature  male,  the  adult  male,  and 
the  female  as  three  distinct  species,  and  have  consequently  wrought  great  confusion  among 
their  ranks. 

The  young  male  birds  are  not  unlike  the  female,  but  may  be  known  by  one  or 
two  feather  structures,  which  will  be  presently  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  a  rather  curious  fact 
that  the  adult  male  always  returns  after  the  breeding  season  to  the  plumage  of  immaturity. 
Some  writers  have  questioned  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
As  soon  as  the  time  arrives  when  the  birds  begin  to  choose  their  mates,  and  the  brilliant 
feathers  have  fully  developed  themselves,  the  male  Sun-bird  becomes  very  animated,  and 
makes  the  most  of  his  gorgeous  plumage,  puffing  up  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  head, 
so  as  to  make  them  flash  in  the  sun*s  rays,  as  if  conscious  of  the  fascination  which  his 
brilliant  costume  must  exert  upon  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  gentler  sex. 

The  Sun-birds  usually  make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  decaying  trees,  or  within  the 
centre  of  thick  brushwood.  In  many  cases  the  nest  is  concealed  with  great  care ;  and  in 
some  instances  is  constructed  with  consummate  art  The  material  of  the  nest  is  generally 
composed  of  very  fine  fibres,  interwoven  and  lined  with  the  soft  cottony  down  that  is 
found  in  the  seed-vessels  of  many  plants,  and  ingeniously  set  round  with  various  lichens, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  close  resemblance  to  the  tree  in  which  it  is  placed.  One  species  has 
even  been  known  to  make  a  thick  spider's  web  the  foundation  of  its  nest,  and  to  cover  it 
so  completely  with  little  bits  of  moss,  lichens,  paper,  cloth,  and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
substances,  as  to  destroy  its  nest-like  appearance,  and  make  it  look  like  a  chance  bundle 
of  scraps  entangled  in  the  branches. 

When  taken  young,  the  Sun-birds  are  very  susceptible  to  human  influence,  rapidly 
becoming  tame,  and  learning  to  fly  about  the  room  and  take  their  food  firom  the  hand  rf 
their  owners  with  charming  familiarity.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Sun-bird 
utters  a  shrill,  sharp  whistle,  while  engaged  in  seeking  food.  This,  however,  is  not  their 
only  cry,  as  many  of  them  possess  considerable  musical  powers,  their  cry,  although  feeble^ 
being  sweet  and  agreeably  undulated.  It  is  thought  by  many  observers  that  the  Sun- 
birds,  while  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  aid  in  the  work  which  is  so  efficiently  carried 
out  by  bees  and  similar  insects,  and  help  to  carry  the  fructifying  pollen  from  one  blossom 
to  another. 

Among  these  birds  the  Fiery-tailed  Sun-bird,  although  not  the  largest,  is  yet  one  rf 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  in  form  and  colour. 

This  most  lovely  little  creature  is  an  inhabitant  of  India,  being  found  near  the  foot  cf 
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he  Himalaya  mountains,  and  most  plentifully  near  Nepal.  In  dimensions  it  is  extremely 
(mail,  owing  to  the  great  difference  which  exists,  even  in  adult  males,  in  the  length  of 
lie  central  feathers  of  the  tail,  the  disparity  often  amounting  to  two  inches,  so  that  the 
ength  of  the  bird  may  be  from  three  to  five  and  a  half  inches.  Tlie  forehead  and  the 
Cfp  of  the  head  are  brilliant  steel-blue,  and  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts 
ire  the  most  beautiful  scarlet  vennilion,  divei-sifit^d  by  a  broad  patch  of  bright  yellow 
ipon  the  bend  of  the  back.  The  two  long  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  also  bright 
rermilion,  and  the  side  feathers  are  bmwn  edged  with  the  same  brilliant  hue.  The 
ipper  surface  of  the  wings  is  olive-bi-own,  each  feather  Ix^ing  brown  and  edged  with 
>uve  ;  the  under  surface  of  the  w^ing  is  greyish-white,  worked  here  and  there  with  very 
Mde  browTL  The  breast  is  beautiful  gold  yellow,  with  a  wash  of  crimson  in  the  centre  ; 
ind  the  abdomen,  and  remainder  of  the  under  parts,  ant  rather  pale  olive-green.  The 
ull  is  blackish-brown. 

Before  and  after  the  breeding  season  the  Fiery-tailed  Sun-bird  assumes  a  more  sober 
[dumage,  the  general  colour  being  olive,  with  a  slight  mark  of  pale  scarlet  upon  the  back. 
He  crimson  patch  on  the  breast  vanishes,  and  the  tail-feathers  are  all  of  equal  length. 
The  female  is  olive-green  above  and  greenish  yellow  below,  and  there  is  a  slight  mark  of 
nd  upon  the  base  of  the  tail. 

The  Collared  Sun-bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  parts  of  Africa,  stretching  from  the 
northern  portions  of  that  continent  as  far  as  the  western  coasts.  It  is  extremely  plentiful 
in  the  larger  forests  of  the  Cape  and  the  interior,  but  there  is  very  little  information 
concerning  its  habits,  saving  that  they  resemble  those  of  its  relations.  Tlie  nidification  of 
this  species  differs  according  to  the  locality,  for  it  phices  its  nest  in  the  int^^ior  of  hollow 
bees  wherein  it  resides  in  the  forests,  and  is  content  with  the  shelter  of  a  thick  bough  when 
there  are  no  decaying  trees  within  reach. 

The  male  Collared  Sun-bird  is  a  most  beautiful  little  creature,  bedecked  with  glowing 
tints  of  wonderful  intensity.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and 
breast  18  a  rich  golden  green,  the  upper  surface  of  the  w^ngs  and  tail  btnng  blackish  brown 
with  green  reflections.  Across  the  breast  are  drawn  several  coloured  bands,  which  have 
Bttned  for  the  bird  its  popular  and  expressive  name,  as  all  names  should  be.  A  narrow 
band  of  bright  steel-blue  runs  across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  being  rather  wide  in  the 
centre  and  narrowing  rapidly  towards  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Below  this  blue  band  nms 
I  broad  belt  of  rich  carmine,  and  immediately  below  the  carmine  is  a  third  narrow  band 
»f  bright  golden  yellow.  From  the  sides  of  the  breast  proceed  several  small  feathery 
dumes  of  the  same  golden  hue.  The  remainder  of  the  abdomen  is  greyish  brown,  and  the 
tpper  tail-coverts  are  violet-purple. 

The  female  is  rather  less  in  dimensions  than  her  mate,  and  is  very  sober  in  her  attire, 
rearing  a  sidt  of  uniform  olive-brown,  darker  upon  the  wings  and  tail,  and  very  pale 
lehind.     The  total  length  of  this  species  is  rather  more  than  four  and  a  half  inches. 

There  is  another  species  of  Sun-bird  which  closely  resembles  the  last-mentioned  bird 
1  its  colouring,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  it.  This  is  the  Greater  Collared  Sun-bird 
Nedarinia  Afro),  a  rather  larger  bird,  measuring  at  least  one  inch  more  in  total  length 
ban  the  preceding  species.  It  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
ztreme  south  of  that  country,  preferring  the  deep  forests  of  the  interior,  and  rarely 
iescending  to  the  plains.  Its  nest  is  made  in  some  hollow  tree,  and  the  eggs  are  four  or 
ive  in  number  and  white  in  colour,  plentifully  variegated  with  tawny  markings.  It  may 
le  distinguished  from  the  common  Collared  Sun-bird  by  the  greater  anioimt  of  the  bronze- 
;reen  hue,  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  blue  collar. 

The  Javanese  Sun-bird  is  a  native  of  the  countiy  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
t  is  a  very  pretty  little  creature,  although  its  colours  are  not  so  resplendent  as  in  several 
f  the  8pecie&  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  shining  steely-purple,  and  the  under 
arface  is  olive-yellow.  The  throat  is  chestnut^  and  a  bright  violet  streak  runs  from  the 
ngle  of  the  mouth  to  the  breast 
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The  GoALPORAH  SUN-BIBD  (Ne<:(arinia  Goalpariensis)  is  also  worthy  of  a  passing 
notica 

This  beautiful  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  several  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  rather  plentiful 
in  and  about  Nepal.  In  dimensions  it  is  equal  to  the  preceding  species,  the  adult  male 
measuring  about  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The  nest  is  beautifully  constructed, 
and  is  of  the  pendulous  order.  The  food  of  this  bird  consists  chiefly  of  minute  insects, 
spiders,  and  various  larvre,  chiefly  those  of  flies.     It  lives  mostly  in  the  depths  of  the 

•  densest  forests,  where  it  may  be 
found  in  tolerable  numbeis  by 
those  who  choose  to  take  the 
trouble  to  search  after  it. 

In  the  plumage  of  this  pretty 
bird,  red  is  the  prevailing  oolonr. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  rich 
golden  green,  and  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  the  breast,  and  scapulsB  are 
of  a  dazzlingly  brilliant  scariet 
The  long  central  tail-feathers  are 
of  a  rich  green,  and  when  closed, 
as  is  the  case  while  the  bird  is  at 
rest,  completely  conceal  the  bright 
yellow  tint  of  the  feathers  below. 
The  remainder  of  the  tail  is 
brownish  black,  and  aU  the  plu- 
mage of  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  is  loose  and  downy  in  its 
structure. 

Some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sun- 
birds,  and  their  behaviour  whea 
in  captivity,  are  well  recorded  in 
the  following  description  of  some 
tame  Sun-birds,  by  Captain  Boys, 
quoted  in  Grould's  "  Birds  of  Asia." 
The  species  which  is  described  is 
another  Indian  species,  the  Asiatie 
Sun-bird  {Nectarinia  Asidtice^ 
called  by  the  natives  "Shukur- 
khor,"  or  sugar-eater: — 

"  In  1829  I  slightly  woundeda 

male  in  the  bastard  wing,  secured 

and  brought  it  home.     By  some 

neglect  it  was  un thought  of  for 

four  days,  when,  on  looking  into 

the  bag  in  which   it  had  been 

placed,  I   found  that  it  was  not 

only  alive,  but  that  the  wing  had 

completely  cicatrised:    I  should 

observe,  however,  that  the  broken 

part  of  the  wing  had  been  taken  off 

with  a  pair  of  scissors  immediately 

after  the  bird  was  brought  home, 

I  placed  it  in  a  cage,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  it  alive  for  several  weeks  by  feeding  it  on 

sugar  and  water,  of  which  it  took  great  quantities,  but,  owing  perhaps  to  a  want  of  variety 

in  its  food,  it  became  thinner  and  thinner  until  it  died.     During  its  captivity  it  was  veiy 

sprightly,  and  from  thi3  first  day  readily  fed  itself  by  dipping  its  tongue  into  the  dish  of 

syrup  with  which  it  was  supplied." 


COLLARED  SUN-BIRD.— Xt'ctaKnfo  chajyhftia. 
JAVANESE  SUN-BIRD. -A^ectoWnfa  Javdnica. 
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It  is  probable  tliat  the  poor  little  bird  ditxl,  as  was  sni^posod,  fwm  the  eff(»cts  of  its  diet. 
k  similar  story  is  told  of  some  of  the  humming-birds,  by  Webber,  where  the  little  creatures 
dned  after  long  feeding  upon  syrup  alone,  but,  on  being  permitted  to  fly  at  liberty, 
Daiediately  set  to  work  upon  the  little  gaixlen  spiders,  and  soon  recovered  their  health 
nd  brilliancy.     This  need  of  animal  food  seemed  to  be  periodical  and  irresistible. 

In  the  same  account,  a  portion  of  which  has  just  been  extracted,  Captain  Boys  asserts 
bat  the  nest  of  the  Asiatic  Sun-bird  is  very  rudely  made,  when\as  Mr.  I^yard  tells  us 
bit  it  is  constructed  in  a  remarkably  neat  manner,  and  that  it  is  often  suspended  from  a 
■ig  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spiders  cover  it  with  their  webs,  and  make  it  almost 
BTisible. 

This  beautiful  bird,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  a  good 
pecimen  of  the  genus  Nectarinia. 

The  Blue-headed  Honeysucker  is  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  extremely 
ommon,  and  by  the  bright  gorgeousness  of  its  plumage,  and  the  restless  activity  of  its 
oovements,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  wondrous  scenery  among  which  it  dwells. 
t  18  found  spread  over  the  whole  of  Brazil,  and  may  always  be  found  haunting  the 
tosoming  trees  and  plants,  dashing  to  and  fro  with  its  glancing  flight,  hovering  with 
lemnloos  wing  over  the  flowers  while  indetermined  in  its  choice,  and  plunging  its  long 
*4  eagerly  into  their  newly-opened  blossoms,  where  it  finds  its  food.  It  is  not  known 
0  feed  while  on  the  wing,  as  is  the  case  with  the  humming-birds,  but  perches  near  or 
?(m  the  flower,  and  clings  with  its  strong  little  feet  while  taking  its  meal. 

The  Blue-headed  Honeysucker  derives  its  name  from  the  azure-blue  which  decorates 
*»  head,  and  which  is  very  changeable  in  different  lights.  The  throat,  the  back,  the  tail, 
ind  the  wings  are  black,  except  that  the  quill-feathers  are  edged  with  blue.  The  female 
W  does  not  possess  the  beautiful  tints  of  her  mate,  the  greater  part  of  her  plumage 
ring  green,  tinged  with  blue  upon  the  head  and  the  scapularies ;  the  throat  is  grey.  This 
id  is  known  by  several  other  titles,  such  as  the  Cayenne  Warbler,  the  Blue-headed 
^arbler,  and  the  Blue-headed  Creeper. 
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Largest  of  all  the.  ^roup,  the  ^Falachite  Sun-bird  h<as  long  attracted  the  attentioa 
of  ornithologists,  on  account  of  its  f^n^it  compamtive  size  and  its  beautiful  plumage. 

It  is  one  of  the  AiVican  species,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  remains  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  gardens,  and 
soon  becomes  familiar  with  the  proprietors,  provided  that  it  be  not  disturbed.  SometimeB 
the  Malachite  Sun-birds  take  a  violent  fancy  to  some  particular  shrub  or  tree,  and  nugr 

be  seen  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty  in  number' 
congregating  upon  its  branches  and  amusing 
themselves  among  its  blossoms.  Day  after 
day  these  birds  may  be  seen  in  the  same  spot; 
attracted  by  some  irresistible  though  obscon 
charm  resident  in  the  ti-ee  which  they  favooi: 
The  nest  of  this  species  is  composed  of  veiy 
tiny  twigs  covered  with  moss,  and  contains 
four  or  five  green  eggs. 

The  title  of  Malachite  Sun-bird  has 
given  to   this    creature   on   account  of  the 
brilliant  malachite-green  of  its  plmnaga 

The  male  bird  when  dressed  in  full  nuptial 
costume  is  a  remarkably  handsome  bird,  and 
is  nearly  double  the  length  of  any  other  spedei^ 
often  exceeding  nine  inches  in  total  leogtL' 
The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  is  rich  goldea-^ 
green  marked  with  a  reddish  bronze.  Tta 
feathers  of  the  throat  and  forehead  are  of  tlie 
same  hue,  but  of  so  deep  a  tone  that  tkiy 
appear  to  be  velvety-black  at  first  sights  and 
are  so  constructed  that  they  have  a  velvet- 
like feel  to  the  touch  as  well  as  to  the  si^ 
Whenever  the  bird  moves,  even  by  the  ad  rf 
respiration,  waves  of  bright  hues  seem  1»" 
ripple  upon  its  surface,  caused  by  the  pecnliii 
colouring  of  the  feathers,  which  are  black  it 
their  bases  and  coloured  at  their  extremitiei 
The  wings  and  tail  are  black,  and  the  secoi: 
daries  and  wing-coverts  are  edged  with  gieei 
and  violet.  There  is  a  tuft  of  bright  yelkf 
feathers  under  each  shoulder. 

The  female  is  much  smaller  than  la 
mate,  and  is  of  a  dull  olive-brown,  exce|A 
the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail,  which  an 
edged  with  white. 

Among  other  long-tailed  Sun-birds  tM 
be    mentioned   Nectarinia  pulckelln,   whkk 
may  be  known  by  its  green-edged  black  tail- 
feathers    and  the  bright   double    collar  rf 
carmine  and  golden-yellow  that  runs  across  the  chest.     Another  species,  also  long-tailei 
Nectarinia  platura,  is  remarkable  for  the   brilliant  golden-yellow  of  the  breast  and 
abdomen,  and  the  rich  violet-purple  of  the  upper  tail-coverts. 

The  beautiful  little  Dic^eum,  although  very  common  throughout  the  whole  of 
Australia,  and  a  remarkably  interesting  little  bird,  was,  when  Mr.  Gould  wrote  Ml 
animated  description,  so  little  known  among  the  colonists  that  there  was  no  popokr 
name  for  the  bright  little  creature. 

This  tiny  bird  is  fond  of  inhabiting  the  extreme  summits  of  the  tallest  trea?,  woi 
habitually  dwells  at  so  great  an  elevation  that  its  minute  form  is  haidly  peiceptiU^  $ai 
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m  the  bright  scarlet  hue  of  the  throat  and  breast  can  betray  its  position  to  the 

stomed  eye  of  a  passenger  below.     The  song  of  the  Dicieum,  although  very  sweet 

wing,  is  very  soft  and  faint,  and  seems  to  be  an  inward  warbling  rather  than  the 

it  melody  which  is  flung  so  energetically  from  the  vocal  organs  of  many  singing- 
The  little  bird,  however,  is  possessed  of  considerable  endurance,  for  its  strain, 

5I1  weak,  is  long  continued.     The  DiciBum  is  mostly  found  among  the  tliick  foliage 
Casuarinae,   and   Mr.   Gould   relates 

J  frequently  saw  it  flitting  about  the 

es  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  parasitic 

termed   scientifically   the    Loranthus, 

it  seems  to  visit   either  to   eat   the  :_ 

flcid   berries,  or  for  the   puri)ose   of 

f  upon  the  little  insects  that  come  to 

.  the  flowers.     Mr.  Gould  prefers  the 

apposition. 

J  flight  of  the  Dicaium  is  very  quick 

rting,  and  it  makes  more  use  of  its 

and  less  of  its  feet  than  any  of  the 

imiting  birds.   The  nest  is  remarkably 

being  woven  as  it  were  out  of  \vhite 

doth,  and  suspended  from  a  brancli  as 

twigs  had  been  pushed   through  its 

ice.    The  peculiar  purse-like  shape  of 

it  is  shown  in  the  illustration.     The 

1  of  which  it  is  woven  is  the  soft 
down  which  is  found  in  the  seed- 
of  many  plants.     The  eggs  are  four 

in  number,  and  their  colour  is  a  dull 

-white  profusely  covered  with  minute 

8  of  brown, 
two  sexes  differ  considerably  in  the 

ig  of  their  plumage,  the   male  bird 

auch   more  brilliant  than  his  mate. 

head,  back,  and  upper  parts  of  the 

lale  are  deep  black  with  a  beautiful 

lue   gloss,   the  sides   are  brownish- 
id  the  throat,  breast,  and  under  tail- 
are   a  bright  glaring  scarlet.     The 

n  is  snowy-white,  with  the  exception 

jrably  large  black  patch  on  its  centi-e. 

lale  is  more  sombre  in  her  appai-el, 

d  and  back  being  of  a  dull  sooty- 

and   the    steel-blue    reflection    only 

tig  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings 

L     The  throat  and  centre  of  the  ab- 
ate bu£^  the  sides  are  pale  greyish 

and  the  under  tail-coverts  scarlet,  of  a  less  brilliant  hue  than  in  the  male. 

msions  the  Dicseum  is  hardly  so  large  as  our  common  wren. 


AUSTRALIAN   DIC^UM.-Iiuvritm  hiruiuUndctum. 


In 


iTHEB  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  but  an  inhabitant  of  a  different  part  of 
Id,  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  minute  form  and  the  bold  richness  of  its  colours. 
the  Eed-backed  DiCiEUM  [Diccmm  cruentdtum)  of  Asia. 

§  beautiful  wee  bird  is  plentiful  in  India,  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  country, 
Dg  found  in  the  vast  tracts  which  reach  from  Calcutta  to  Assam  on  the  east,  and 
sMalacca  on  the  north,  like  the  Australian  Dictum,  it  resides  on  the  summits 
oftiest  trees,  and  on  account  of  its  very  small  size  is  not  very  often  seen,  and  even 
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if  seen  is  so  hard  to  shoot  that  it  is  but  seldom  killed  except  by  those  who  make  it  then 
business  to  collect  specimens.  The  male  bird  is  remarkable  for  a  broad  line  of  the  brightest 
scarlet  which  extends  from  the  top  of  the  head  along  the  back,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  The  remainder  of  the  upper  surface  is  black,  marked  with  greea 
upon  the  wing-covei-ts,  and  the  lower  parts  are  of  a  light  buflf. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  species  is  the  Fire-breasted  Myzanthe  (J/yzojidi 
tgmpectus),  a  bird  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  smallest  bird  of  India.  So  veiy 
small  is  this  beautiful  little  bird,  that  an  adult  specimen  is  hardly  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
total  length,  and  weighs  only  three  and  a  half  drachms.  In  its  habits  it  is  ver^^  like  the 
Dicaeum,  frequenting  the  tops  of  trees,  and  keeping  itself  well  out  of  sight.  The  general 
colour  of  this  bird  is  a  dark  glossy  green  above  and  buff  below.  Upon  the  chest  there  is 
a  bohl  patch  of  bright  crimson,  and  immediately  below  is  a  curious  little  black  maik 
something  like  a  frond  of  seaweed  in  shape.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Nepal. 

The  two  following  species  of  birds  are 
of  small  size,  but  are  remarkable  for  the 
e.xtreme  beauty  of  the  plumage,  which 
glows  with  the  most  brilliant  hues,  but 
is  not  endowed  with  the  peculiar  changing 
tint  of  the  Epimachi  and  humming-birds. 
Tlie  fii-st  of  these  creatures,  the  Azua 
C\«REBA,  is  a  most  glowing  little  bird,  its 
feathers  being  deeply  and  gorgeously  dyed 
with  azure,  verditer,  and  velvet^black, 
arranged  in  the  following  bold  and  striking 
manner.  The  crest  is  of  a  brilliant  ve^dite^ 
blue,  possessing  a  metallic  splendour,  and 
almost  flashing  with  emerald  rays  wha 
placed  in  a  strong  light.  A  black  velvet 
like  patch  of  feathers  is  placed  on  the  hack 
of  the  head  and  neck,  affording  the  molt 
decided  contrast  with  the  light  plunufB 
of  the  crest.  Another  but  larger  patti 
of  the  same  deep  hue  occurs  upon  tka 
shoulder,  the  wings  are  also  black,  audi 
black  streak  is  drawn  from  the  angle  d 
the  mouth  towards  the  back  of  the  nedL 
With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  tki 
body  is  a  bright  azure. 

This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  CayeniM^ 
Guiana,  and  the  neighbouring  localitiei 
It  is  a  little  bird,  Imrdly  larger  thaa  a 
common  sparrow. 

Tlie  Azure  Csereba  may  generally  b» 
found  upon  the  various  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  of  its  native  land,  where  it  occupiei 
its  time  in  a  perpetual  search  after  the  tiny  insects  that  conceal  themselves  within  tba 
newly-opened  blossoms. 

In  its  nesting  and  in  other  parts  of  its  economy  it  is  a  most  singular  bird.  The  neil 
is  of  the  pensile  order,  being  neatly  woven  upon  the  extremity  of  some  slender  twift 
which  sways  to  and  fro  even  with  the  trifling  weight  of  the  mothei*  and  her  tiny  brood, 
and  will  in  nowise  bear  the  heavy  bodies  of  the  various  snakes  and  lizards  that  abom^ 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  keep  up  a  relentless  persecution  of  young  nestUngs  and 
eggs.  The  shape  of  the  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  large  "jargonelle"  pear,  the  low 
extremity  being  produced  into  a  long  tube  with  the  mouth  below,  and  the  ^gs  placed  la 
the  ki^ge  rounded  portion  of  the  nest.     No  predaceous  reptile  could  ventuie  itaelf  into  mi 
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forrmidable  a  stronglioM,  and  any  noxious  insect  that  might  make  its  way  throngh  the 
tanel  W0idd  aoon  be  snapped  np  by  the  watchful  parent  The  substance  of  the  nest  is 
composed  of  Yery  slender  grasses  and  fibres,  and  the  entire  structure  is  put  together 
Trith  a  delicate  finnness  that  human  fingers  would  strive  in  vain  to  imitate. 

It  is  said,  upon  veiy  good  authority,  that  the  young  of  the  Azure  Caereba  are  blind 
^KD  they  ©mei^e  from  the  eggshell,  and  that  they  do  not  attain  the  full  power  of  vision 
Till  they  Bie  able  to  fly  and  to  get  their  own  living. 


SCARLET  DREPANIS.— /)r^uu  eoccinecu 


The  ScuiiET  DBEPAinB  Is  well  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  position 
tUdi  fi  holds  IB  the  present  system  of  oi-nithology,  but  by  reason  of  the  extreme  value 
"     is  set  upon  it^  and  upon  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  by  the  natives  of  the 
where  it  dweUs. 
Hia  colour  of  this  bird  is,  as  its  name  implies,  scarlet  upon  the  greater  part  of  its 
g^  tbe  win^  and  t|dl  being  black,  so  that  the  two  contrasting  tints  have  a 
kably  good  sflbst.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  in  veiy  great 
'  Willi  tfafi  natives,  who  emph^  its  plumage  in  the  manufacture  of  those  wonderful 
ilfls  and  hehnets  which  cannot  but  excite  the  wonder  of  all  who  ponder  upon 
'  amount  of  machsjiical  skill,  dogged  perseverance,  and  true  artistic  taste  that 
employed  in  their  manufiEUstura 
Ike  mantles,  some  fine  spedmens  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  are  made  with 

I  piiiest  mxe,  tJie  pracions  feathers  being  so  judiciously  disposed  that  none  are 

'  mMBi,  vld%  ai  ttm  aame  time,  they  cannot  be  discomposed  by  any  movement  of  the 
v^j^r  aa  as  to  b^xay  the  groundwork  on  which  they  axe  woven.  Their  colouis,  too,  are 
I  iirEDged  with  great  artistic  fading,  and  produce  a  very  brilliant  effect  without  offending 
tk  Eye,  or  appearing  to  be  needlessly  gaudy.  The  helmets^  which  are  in  like  manner 
iax>ratod  with  the  glowing  feathers  of  these  beautiful  birds,  are  even  more  wonderful  than 
Ute  inanUe^  as  tliey  sit  not  only  skilfally  constructed,  but  their  form  is  absolutely  classic 
ift  ittf  gmi^ul  smpEdly,  B3ki  recalls  to  the  spectator  the  best  efforts  of  Greek  art 

Tk&m  mandjei  are  so  cxtaemely  beautifiil  in  the  soft  flowing  grace  of  their  fdds^  are 
jf  Uf^  to  the  wearer,  and  so  exquisitely  brilliant  in  colour,  that  they  would  soon  be  in 
pmlk  request  in  the  world  di  ftsbion,  were  they  once  introduced  by  one  of  the  leading, 
■fitt  of  that  capricious  deitjr.    The  feather  head-dzess,  too,  would  be  so  soft^  light> 
Ijkiiliul^  that  it  would  sooA  mqjmh  sll  other  costume^  and  leign  suprema 
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The  hirds  of  tliis  froiuis  are  very  grejii^arious,  delighting  to  associate  in  large  flocks,  and 
haunting  the  flower-bearing  plants  for  the  i)urpose  of  feeding  upon  the  sweet  juices  and 
tiny  insects  which  are  found  within  the  blossoms.  In  feeding  they  thrust  their  long  bill 
and  tongue  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  flowers,  and  greatly  resemble  the  bees  in  that 
respect.  The  natives  take  advantage  of  their  flower-loving  and  gregarious  habits,  and  bj 
setting  snares  in  tlie  spot  which  they  love  best  to  haunt,  contrive  to  immolate  them  in 
considerable  numbers.  As  the  Scarlet  Drepanis  is  but  a  small  bii-d,  being  hardly  larger 
than  the  Cioreba,  and  as  neither  the  tail  nor  wing  appear  to  be  employed  in  the  structure 
of  the  mantles  and  helmets,  it  is  evident  that  a  vast  number  of  these  beautiful  little 
creatures  nnist  perish  before  one  chief  can  be  gi'atified  with  the  completion  of  a  single 
mantle  or  the  adornin<4  of  a  single  helmet. 


HONEY-EATEKS. 


The  true  Honev-eaters  form  a  very  numerous  group  of  birds,  all  of  which  are  graceful 
in  their  forms  and  pleasing  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  while  in  some  instances  the 
hues  with  which  they  are  decorated  are  so  bright  as  to  afford  ground  for  classing  them 
among  the  really  beautiful  birds.  They  all  feed  on  similar  substances,  which,  as  indicated 
b}'  their  name,  consist  chiefly  of  honey  and  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers,  although  they 
also  vary  their  diet  by  insects  and  other  small  living  beings. 

The  New  Holland  Honey-eater  is  a  remarkably  pretty  bird,  the  whole  of  its  body 
being  covered  with  black,  white,  and  yellow  markings,  which  stand  out  in  bold  contrast 
to  each  other.  The  top  of  the  head  is  black,  and  a  number  of  little  white  feathers  an 
gathered  on  the  forehead.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  marked  very  conspicuously 
w^ith  three  streaks  of  pure  white,  one  of  which  is  drawn  over  each  eye,  as  if  it  woe  | 
intended  to  stand  in  the  place  of  an  eyebrow,  another  passes  from  the  nostrils  towaidi  \ 
the  back  of  the  neck,  like  a  moustache,  and  the  third  is  seen  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  sa 
that  its  whole  aspect  presents  a  sufficiently  curious  appearance.  The  body  and  upper 
part  of  the  wings  are  deep  brown-black,  diversified  with  a  narrow  line  of  pale  yellow  upoi 
the  outer  edge  of  each  quill-feather,  and  a  slight  edging  of  white  around  their  extremitiei 
The  tail  is  of  the  same  brown-black  as  the  body,  edged  with  yellow,  and  tipped  witk 
white  on  the  under  surface.  The  lower  parts  and  abdomen  are  grejdsh  white,  profufldy 
covered  with  dashes  of  black. 

This  bird  is  admirably  described  and  figured  in  Gould's  "  Birds  of  Australia,"  from 
w^hich  the  following  account  of  its  habits  is  taken.  This  bird,  according  to  (Jould,  is 
"  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  familiar  birds  inhabiting  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  South  Australia ;  all  the  gardens  of  the  settlers  aie 
visited  by  it,  and  among  their  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  it  annually  breeds.  It  is  nfll 
a  migratory  species,  but  occasionally  deserts  some  district  for  others  whose  flowering 
plants  offer  it  a  more  tempting  locaU,  and  furnish  it  with  a  more  abundant  supply  rf 
food.  Tlie  belts  of  Banksias,  growing  on  sterile,  sandy  soil,  afford  it  so  congenial  an 
asylum,  that  I  am  certainly  not  wrong  in  stating  that  they  are  never  deserted  by  it,  or 
that  the  one  is  a  cei*tain  accompaniment  of  the  other. 

The  range  enjoyed  by  this  species  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  south-eastern  portioDS 
of  Australia ;  it  is  abundant  on  the  sandy  districts  of  South  Australia,  wherever  the 
Banksias  abound  ;  but  to  the  westward  of  this  part  of  the  country  I  have  not  traced  it 
At  the  Swan,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  western  coast,  it  certainly  is  never  found  Ifl 
Van  Diemen's  Land  it  is  much  more  numerous  on  the  northern  than  the  southern  poitioDi 
of  the  island  ;  it  is  also  most  abundantly  dispersed  over  all  the  islands  in  Bass's  Stnits^ 
whose  sterile,  sandy  soil  favours  the  growth  of  the  Banksias.  It  is  equally  conmion  owf 
many  parts  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  ;  which  may,  in  fact^  be  r^aided  as  Ab 
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great  stnm«^liold  of  the  species.  At  tlie  same  tini(»,  I  must  not  Ijn'l  to  observe  tliat  tlic 
districts  bordering  the  sea-coast  are  most  tavourabh*  to  tlie  ^qnwth  of  tlicir  favourite  tree ; 
henc«,  while  it  is  there  most  numerous,  in  tlie  interior  of  the  country  it  is  seldom  to  be 
wen. 

It  evinces  a  more  decided  preference  for  slinibs  and  low  trees  than  for  those  of  a  larger 
growth;  consequently  it  is  a  species  particularly  subject  \o  the  notice  of  man,  wliile  it 
mts  from  bush  to  bush.  Nor  is  it  the  k'ast  attractivt*  of  the  Australian  fauna ;  the 
strikingly  contrasted  markings  of  its  plumage,  and  the  beautiful  af)])earance  of  its  golden- 
edged  wings,  when  passing  with  its  quick,  devious,  and  jumping  flight  from  shrub  to 
ihnib,  rendering  it  a  conspicnous  and  pleasing  ol)ject. 

It  has  a  loud,  shrill,  liquid,  though  monotonous,  note.  Its  food,  which  consists  of  the 
pollen  and  juices  of  flowers,  is  procured  wlille  clinging  and  creeping  among  them  in 
every  variety  of  position  ;  it  also  feeds  on  fruit  and  insects. 

It  usually  rears  two  or  three  broods  during  the  course  of  the  season,  which  lasts  from 
August  to  January  :  the  nest  is  very  easily  found,  being  placed,  in  the  forest,  in  any  low 
jpen  bush  ;  and,  in  the  gardens,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers.  One  of  the  nests  in  my 
!ollection  was  taken  from  a  row  of  peas  in  the  kitchen-garden  of  the  Governm(»nt  House 
t  Sydney.  It  is  usually  placed  at  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the  gi'ound,  and  is 
,  somewhat  compact  structure,  composed  of  small  wiry  sticks,  coarse  grasses,  and  liroad 
nd  narrow  strips  of  bark ;  the  inside  is  lined  with  the  soft  woolly  portions  of  the 
lossoms  of  small  ground  plants. 

It  usually  lays  two,  but  occasionally  three,  eggs,  which  are  of  a  pale  buff,  thinly 
potted  and  freckled  with  deep  chestnut-brown,  particularly  at  the  larger  end,  where  they 
lot  unfrequently  assume  the  form  of  a  zone." 

The  Whitb-pinioned  Honey-eater  is  found,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  upon  the  noi-th 
toast  of  Australia,  and  is  very  plentiful,  especially  near  the  settlement  at  Port  Essington. 

In  its  habits  it  is  partly  gregarious,  being  seen  in  little  flocks,  perhaps  families,  of 
dx  or  seven  in  number,  flitting  about  the  tops  of  lofty  trees  and  ever  in  active  motion. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  great  elevation  at  wliich  it  loves  to  dwell,  and  partly  because  of 
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the  extreme  sliyness  and  wariness  of  its  disposition,  the  gunner  finds  considerable  diflSicultf 
in  approaching  within  gunshot,  so  that  although  the  biixl  is  so  common,  it  is  not  Yoy 
often  sliot.  In  its  flight  it  is  strong  and  steady,  not  contenting  itself  with  mere  flittingi 
from  tree  to  tree,  but  on  oeciision  launching  boldly  into  the  air,  and  shaping  its  couisefai 
some  distant  point.  In  taking  these  aerial  journeys  it  always  commences  by  nasg 
perpendicularly  to  a  very  great  height,  and  then,  after  having  settled  the  direction  ia 
which  it  intends  to  go,  it  shoots  off  with  a  swift  and  steady  flight. 

This  bird  may  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Austmlian  clock,  which  has  been  given  to  tb 
laughing  jackass,  for  no  clock  can  be  more  invariable  than  the  White-pinioned  Honey- 
eater  in  giving  its  warning  note  of  the  approach  of  day.  Precisely  one  half-hour  befiwe 
the  sun  rises,  this  bird,  urged  by  some  strange  instinct,  awakes  from  its  sleep  and  poon 
forth  a  succession  of  long-drawn  plaintive  notes  that  have  been  compared  to  the  word 
Peet  /  peet  /  uttered  in  a  wailing  kind  of  tone.  But  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  fairly  riaen, 
the  m^ancholy  cry  changes  into  a  quick,  harsh,  squeaking  sort  of  cry,  entirely  anUke  the 
previous  note,  and  remarkably  unpleasant  and  grating  to  the  ear.  The  bird  is  very  fond 
of  exercising  its  voice,  and  continually  utters  its  rough  cry  while  it  is  on  the  wing. 

The  White-pinioned  Honey-eater  is  boldly  coloured,  and  both  sexes,  when  adnl^ 
possess  much  the  same  kind  of  plumage. 

The  crown  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  are  jetty  black,  and  the  skin  aronnd  tb 
eye  is  of  a  lovely  azure.  In  the  young  bird,  this  skin  is  rich  orange,  and  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous mark  whereby  the  young  and  old  birds  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  On 
each  side  of  the  nape  is  a  crescenl^shaped  mark  of  snowy  white,  contrasting  finely  with 
the  black  and  azure  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  under  parts  are  most  carioady 
coloured.  The  abdomen  is  beautifully  white,  and  the  same  tint  runs  towards  the  base  rf 
the  bill,  but  is  interrupted  by  a  black  patch  which  commences  under  the  chin  as  a  narrow 
line,  and  rapidly  widening  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  chest,  leaving  a  white  stripe  at 
either  side.  The  primary  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  are  black,  with  the  exception  of  the 
half  nearest  their  bases,  which  are  pure  white  in  the  inner  webs,  the  outer  web  being  black 
like  the  remainder  of  the  feather.  The  upper  surface  and  the  wings  are  olive-gie^ 
changing  in  certain  lights  to  ochreous  yellow.  In  size  it  equals  a  large  starUii^  Hie ' 
native  name  for  it  is  Wui-ra-luh. 
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Another  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  the  Blue-faced  Honey-eateb  {Ento- 
wtvza  cyanotis),  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  This  bird,  although  so  hke  the  white- 
pmioned  Honey-eater  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  it  by  a  hasty  observer,  is  readily  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  bird  by  its  greater  size  and  the  absence  of  the  white  patches  upon 
the  pinions. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  birds  of 
that  country,  remaining  in  the  same  locality  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  caring  not  to 
emigrate  according  to  the  change  of  seasoD.  It  is  usually  found  upon  the  eucalypti  when 
the  flowers  are  in  blossom,  and  feeds  upon  nectar  and  insects,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the 
Honey-eaters.  It  has  also  been  observed  to  employ  its  hard-tii>ped  tongue  in  licking 
something  from  the  clefts  in  the  bark,  whence  had  issued  some  of  the  gummy  secretion 
from  which  the  tree  derives  its  familiar  name  of  gum-tree.  WhethcT  it  was  eating  the 
fum  itself  or  whether  it  was  merely  engaged  in  capturing  the  little  insect  that  had  rashly 
rentured  upon  the  adhesive  surface  and  become  affixed  theivto,  is  a  question  which  is 
lot  satisfactorily  settled.     The  latter  supposition,  however,  appears  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Perhaps  the  bird  may  have  resorted  to  the  gum  as  a  nu'dicine,  for  1  knew  of  a  jackdaw 
hat  often  used  to  eat  the  gum  that  exuded  from  pluni-trcus,  and  always  did  so  when  it 
ras  unwell  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  as  well  l)o  inentiiMied  that  a  careful 
observer  would  find  himself  repaid  by  watching  the  nio(l(»s  of  cure  employed  by  sick  or 
funded  creatures.  We  all  know  that  the  dog  and  cat  re.^ort  to  grass  when  they  feul  out 
rf  health,  and  hares  to  a  species  of  moss.  I  was  also  told,  on  the  authority  of  the  eye- 
witness, that  a  goldfinch,  which  had  been  struck  by  a  hawk  and  wounded,  made  its  way 
o  a  dry  puflf-ball,  tore  it  open  with  its  beak,  and  dusted  the  wounded  shoulder  with  the 
>|)ores,  thereby  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  spectator  was  greatly  suq)rised  })y 
his  incident,  and  being  induced  to  try  the  eff'ect  of  the  same  remedy  upon  a  wounded 
iDger,  found  that  the  experiment  was  perfectly  successful. 

It  is  a  most  vivacious  and  active  bird,  ever  cm  the  move,  and  running  about  the  boughs 
rith  the  most  surprising  activity  ;  caring  nothing  for  the  attitude  which  it  may  assume, 
md  even  hanging  quietly  by  the  grasp  of  a  single  claw  while  it  employs  itself  in  securing 
te  insect  prey  with  its  long  tongua  It  is  mightily  pugnacious  in  its  disposition,  quarrel- 
ing incessantly  even  with  its  own  species  in  default  of  better  amusement,  and  waging 
leaseless  combat  with  any  other  kind  of  bii-d  that  may  choose  to  come  to  the  same  tree. 
Vhile  employed  in  its  search  after  food  it  frequently  utters  its  cry,  which  is  not  very 
ileasing  to  human  ears,  being  loud  and  monotonous  in  its  character. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  connected  with  this  bird,  is  the  manner  in 
rhich  it  makes  its  nest. 

There  is  a  certain  bird  called  the  Pomatorhinus,  not  very  unlike  a  rather  dull-feathered 
lee-eater,  which  builds  a  very  large,  dome-shaped  nest,  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the 
rell-known  edifice  of  our  common  magpie.  The  Blue-faced  Honey-eater  is  in  the  habit 
f  taking  possession  of  the  deserted  nests  of  the  pomatorhinus,  and  of  saving  itself  the 
poable  of  buildiog  by  making  a  small  depression  in  the  domed  roof  of  the  deserted 
omicile,  and  therein  laying  its  eggs.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  bird  would  prefer  to 
vail  itself  of  the  protection  oflered  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  usurped  nest,  and  would 
ike  possession  of  its  interior.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  and  Mr.  Gould  states  that 
e  hais  seen  many  of  the  females  in  the  nest  and  always  found  that  the  eggs  were  placed 
pon  the  roof.  Whether  the  bird  is  forced  to  depend  upon  the  pomatorhinus  for  a  locality 
iierein  to  build,  or  whether  it  is  capable  of  constructing  a  nest  on  its  own  account,  is 
ot  at  present  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Mr.  Gould  thinks  that  the  bird  must  be  often 
need  to  build  her  own  nest,  although  he  never  found  any  such  edific& 

The  native  term  for  this  species  is  Batikin. 

Akotheb  of  these  birds,  the  Gabbulous  Honey-eateb,  so  named  on  account  of  its 
ingolarly  talkative  propensities,  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 
Slides,  in  both  of  which  localities  it  is  very  common. 

It  ezyoys,  however,  but  a  very  limited  range,  being  contained  within  certain  boundaries 
rith  sach  remarkable  strictness,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  foimd  in  great  numbers  on  one 
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side  of  a  river,  while  on  the  oilier  side  not  a  single  bird  can  he  seen.  Tliose  which  inhabit 
Van  Diemen's  Land  an?  rather  larger  than  those  of  New  South  Wales,  the  greater  siiB 
being  probably  caused  by  a  greater  profusion  and  more  nourishing  properties  of  the  food 
The  Gamilous  Honey-eater  generally  takes  np  its  habitation  among  the  thick  forestffrf 
eucalypti  that  are  found  upon  the  plains  and  the  hills  of  low  elevation,  and  there  passes  i 
very  lively  existenr^e.  Its  food  consists  of  the  sweet  nectar  of  flowers,  which  it  procmw 
after  the  manner  of  Honey-eaters  in  general,  by  plunging  its  long  tongue  into  the  depto 
of  the  flowers,  and  licking  up  their  luscious  store.  It  also  feeds  upon  various  insects, 
being  always  ready  to  eat  those  luinute  creatures  which  inhabit  the  flowers,  and  delighting 
also  in  chasing  the  beetles  and  larger  insects  as  they  run  upon  the  ground  at  the  foot  d 
the  eucalypti. 

In  its  habits  the  Garrulous  Honey-eater  is  very  amusing,  although  it  often  is  the  cause 
of  no  small  annoyance  to  the  traveller  or  the  sportsman,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  I 
remarks  made  by  Gould  in  his  "  Birds  of  Australia."     The  Garrulous  Honey-eater,  he   | 
says,  "  is  not  gregarious,  but  moves  about  in  small  flocks  of  from  five  to  ten  in  nnmber, 
In  disposition  it  is  nnlike  any  other  bird  I  ever  met  with,  for  if  its  haunts  be  in  the  least 
intruded  upon,  it  becomes  the  most  restless  and  inquisitive  creature  possible,  and  wiihal    ' 
so  bold  and  noisy  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance  rather  than  an  object  of  interest 

No  sooner  does  the  hunter  come  within  the  precincts  of  its  abode,  than  the  whole 
troop  assemble  round  him,  and  perform  the  most  grotesque  actions,  spreading  out  their  I 
wings  and  tails,  hanging  from  the  branches  in  every  possible  variety  of  position,  and  ■ 
sometimes  suspended  by  one  leg  ;  keeping  up  all  the  time  one  incessant  babbling  note. 
Were  this  only  momentary,  or  for  a  short  time,  their  droll  attitudes  and  singular  notes 
would  be  rather  amusing  than  otherwise ;  but  when  they  follow  you  through  the  entire 
forest,  leaping  and  flying  from  branch  to  branch,  and  almost  bufleting  the  dogs,  they 
become  very  troublesome  and  annoying,  awakening,  as  they  do,  the  suspicions  of  the  other 
animals  of  which  you  are  in  pursuit." 

The  nest  of  the  Garrulous  Honey-eater  is  a  rather  large  edifice  when  the  dimensions 
of  the  bird  are  taken  into  consideration,  but  is  very  neatly  plit  together.  The  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  very  slender  twigs  and  grass  as  a  framework,  and  the  lining 
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is  made  of  wool,  hair,  and  any  other  soft  and  warm  substance  that  the  bin!  may  be  able 
to  obtain.  It  is  generally  placed  among  the  upri<;lit  branches  of  some  small  tree,  so  that 
in  spite  of  its  size  it  is  not  so  easily  detected  as  might  be  imagined.  The  eggs  are  a 
bluish-white,  covered  uniformly  with  small  spots  of  i-eddish-brown. 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  sober,  but  pleasing  in  its  general  effect.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  black,  and  the  face  and  remainder  of  the  head  grey,  with  the  exception  of  a  broad 
dash  of  black  which  reaches  from  the  ear  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  looks  exactly  as 
if  it  had  been  laid  on  with  a  single  sweep  of  a  brush  dipped  in  ivory  black.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  surface  is  a  liglit  greyisli-brown,  each  feather  on  the  ne(*k  being  tipped  with 
a  beautifid  silver  grey.  The  wings  are  dark  brown,  diversified  with  longitudinal  streaks 
of  yellow,  produced  by  the  bright  yellow^  colour  which  stains  the  out^^r  web  of  each  quill- 
feather.  The  tail  is  greyish-brown,  streaked  with  narrow  dark-brown  lines  in  consequence 
of  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  being  coloured  by  that  hue.  The  under  surface  is  grey,  with 
the  exception  of  a  dark-brown  patch  which  is  found  upon  tlie  chin.  The  eyes  are 
hazeL 

The  size  of  the  Garndous  Honey-eater  ecpials  that  of  a  large  tlirusli. 

Another  very  curious  specii^s  of  Honey-eater  is  placed  in  tlic  same  genus,  and 
attracts  iidmimtion,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  i)luniage  (»r  its  interesting  habits,  as  on 
account  of  its  voice,  which  is  so  bell-like  in  its  tone  that  the  colonists  know  it  by  the 
popular  name  of.  Bell  Bird.  This  species  must  not,  howc^ver,  be  confounded  with  the 
Bell  Binl,  or  Arapunga,  of  tropical  America,  which  belongs  to  a  totally  different  tribe. 
Moreover,  the  voice  of  the  two  birds  is  v(»ry  different ;  that  of  the  Arapunga  resembling 
the  slow  solemn  tolling  of  a  church-bell,  while  that  of  the  Australian  Ikdl  Biixi  is 
wonderfully  similar  to  the  sharp  meny  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell.  The  scientific  name  for 
the  Australian  Bell  Bird  is  Afy;:anfha  melanophn/s. 

In  his  **  Gleanings  of  a  Naturalist,"  Dr.  Bennett  speaks  as  follows  of  this  curious 
little  bird  :— 

"  Among  the  dense  forest  trees  skirting  the  margins  of  the  rivei-s,  the  note  of  the  Bell 
Bird  is  almost  incessantly  heard;  it  is  sometimes  uttered  l>y  a  solitary  bird,  and  at  others 
by  many  congregated  together :  this  I  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nepean  river,  in 
October,  when  I  saw  them  in  greater  numbers  than  usual.  The  Ikill  Bird  is  named 
Oilbulla  by  the  blacks  of  the  Murrumbidgee  district.  Tlie  peculiar  tinkling  sound  made 
by  this  little  bird  is  heard  with  delight  by  the  wearied  and  thirsty  traveller,  as  an 
indication  of  water  near  at  hand.  I  have  also  heard  these  birds  utter  loud  garrulous 
notes.  At  the  Nepean  they  sported  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  search  of  insects, 
and  I  remember  that  the  tinkling  note  was  uttered  while  they  were  quietly  perched 
upon  a  branch,  but  the  garrulous  notes  were  used  only  when  they  were  seen  flitting  in 
sportive  gaiety  amid  the  branches  of  the  ti-ees." 

Among  this  group  of  birds  the  Poi2  Bird,  or  Tue,  or  Parson  Bird,  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous,  being  nearly  as  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  colouring  as  the  rifle  bird  itself, 
although  the  hues  of  its  feathers  are  not  quite  so  resplendently  brilliant  as  in  that 
creature. 

The  Poe  Bird  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  far  from  uncommon,  and  is 
captured  by  the  natives  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  Many  individuals  are  brought  over  to 
Sydney,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Bennett,  they  are  kept  in  cages,  and  are  very  amusing  in 
their  habits,  being  easily  domesticated  and  becoming  very  familiar  with  those  who  belong 
to  the  household.  Independently  of  its  handsome  and  rather  peculiar  colour,  which 
make  it  very  effective  in  a  room,  it  possesses  several  other  qualifications  which  render  it 
a  very  desirable  inhabitant  of  an  aviary.  Its 'native  notes  are  very  fine,  the  bird  being 
considered  a  remarkably  fine  songster,  and  it  also  possesses  the  power  of  mimicking  in  a 
degree  surpassing  that  of  the  common  magpie  or  raven,  and  hardly  yielding  even  to  the 
famoos  mocking-bird  himself.  It  learns  to  speak  with  great  accuracy  and  fluency,  and 
readily  imitates  any  sound  that  may  reach  its  ear,  being  especially  successful  in  its 
reproduction  of  the  song  of  other  birds. 
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While  at  liberty  in  its  native  land  it  is  remarkable  for  its  quick,  restless  activity,  as 
it  flits  rapidly  about  the  branches,  pecking  here  and  there  at  a  stray  insect,  diving  into 
the  recesses  of  a  newly  opened  flower,  and  continually  uttering  its  shrill  sharp  whistla 
Although  one  of  the  large  group  of  MeliphagidiB  or  Honey-eaters,  the  Poe  Bird  feeds  less 
upon  honey  than  upon  insects,  which  it  discovers  with  great  sharpness  of  vision  and 

catches  in  a  particularly  adroit 
manner.  It  -svill  also  feed  upon 
worms,  and  sometimes  varies  its 
diet  by  fruits. 

In  New  Zealand  it  is  often 
killed  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  deUcate 
and  well  flavoured,  its  beautiful 
feathers  and  interesting  character 
affording  no  safeguard  against 
the  voracity  of  hungry  New 
Zealanders ;  although,  to  borrow 
the  expression  of  Dr.  Bennett 
when  speaking  of  the  nautilus^ 
such  delinquency  is  enough  to 
put  any  scientific  naturalist  into 
a  fever. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Poe 
Bird  is  a  very  deep  metallic  green, 
becoming  black  in  certain  ligbtB» 
and  having  a  decided  bronze  re- 
flection in  others.  The  back  is 
deep  brown,  also  with  a  bronw 
reflection,  and  upon  the  shoulders 
there  is  a  patch  of  pure  whitR 
On  the  back  of  the  neck  the 
feathers  are  long  and  lancet- 
shaped,  each  feather  having  a 
very  narrow  white  streak  along  its 
centra  From  each  side  of  the  neck 
depends  a  tuft  of  snowy  ending  • 
downy  feathers,  spreading  in  fan- 
like fashion  from  their  basea 
This  creature  is  called  the  Parson 
Bird  because  these  white  tufts 
are  thought  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  absurd  paralldo- 
grams  of  white  lawn  that  are 
denominated  "  bands,**  and  which 
flutter  beneath  the  chins  of  eccle- 
siastics in  their  official  costumCL 
The  brown  tint  of  the  lower  pait 
of  the  back  changes  to  steely- 
blue,  and  the  tail  is  brown  "shot"  with  the  same  beautiful  tint.  The  quiU-feathen 
of  the  wings  are  brown  edged  with  bljjie,  and  the  whole  imder  surface  is  leddisb- 
brown. 

In  size  the  Poe  Bird  equals  a  large  blackbird  or  a  small  pigeon,  being  about 
twelve  inches  in  totel  lengtL  The  long  generic  title  of  Prosthemad^ra  is  formed 
from  two  Greek  words — ^the  former  signifying  an  appendage,  and  the  latter  the  neck— 
and  is  given  to  the  bird  in  allusion  to  the  white  tufts  of  feathers  which  depend  firom 
the  neck 
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Thb  very  quaint,  and  rather  grotesque  bird  wliicli  is  represented  in  the  accompanjnng 
illastration  is  an  inhabitant  of  Australia,  and  is  very  common  in  the  southern  parts  of 
that  continent,  although  at  present  it  has  not  been  seen  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

By  the  colonists  it  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  some  relating  to  its  aspect  and 
others  to  its  voice.  Thus,  it  is  named  the  Friar  Bird  because  the  bare,  oddly  shaped 
head,  with  its  projecting  knob 
upon  the  forehead,  is  considered 
as  resembling  the  bare  sliavtm 
poll  of  the  ancient  friar.  Another 
analogous  name  is  the  Monk  Bird. 
Another  name  is  Leather-head, 
a  title  which  refers  to  the  dark 
leathery  aspect  of  the  whole  head, 
which  is  as  rigid  in  outline  and 
as  dark  in  colour  during  life  as 
after  death.  On  account  of  its 
peculiar  voice,  it  is  also  known  by 
the  names  of  "  Pimlico,"  "  PooR- 

B0IJ>IEB,''  or  "  FOUR-0*tlX)CK,"  as 
its  cry  is  said  to  resemble  these 
worda  The  resemblance,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  very  close,  as 
neither  of  the  words  which  it  is 
supposed  to  utter  could  be  mis- 
taken for  the  other,  so  that  the 
friar  Bird  cannot  be  very  re- 
markable for  the  distinctness  of 
its  articulation.  By  the  natives 
it  is  called  Coldong. 

The  Friar  Bird  is  possessed 
of  unextinguishable  loquacity, 
delighting  to  get  upon  the  top- 
most branch  of  some  lofty  tree, 
and  there  chatter  by  the  hour 
together  at  the  top  of  its  loud 
and  peculiar  voice,  as  if  it  were 

desirous  of  attracting  attention  to 

its  powers  of  elocution.    Among 

the    branches    it    is    extremely 

active,    traversing    them    in    all 

directions  with  great  ease,  and 

clinging  to  their  rough  bark  by 

the  grasp  of  its  powerful  toes  and 

carved  claws.    So  strong  is  the 

grip   of  the  foot,  that  the  bird 

may  often  be  seen  hanging  from 

a  branch  suspended  only  by  a 

single  foot,  while  it  is  engaged 

in  peering  into  the  recesses  of  the  bark  in  search  of  the  little  insects  that  may  be 

concealed  under  its  rough  surface. 

lake  all  the  honey-birds,  it  is  fond  of  feeding  upon  the  nectar  and  pollen  of  flowers, 

generally  preferring  those  of  the  eucalyptus,  or  gum-tree  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  and 

also  delights  in  fishing  out  the  little  insects  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  depths  of  all 

honey-bearing  flowers.    It  does  not,  however,  disdain  to  feed  upon  the  larger  beetles  and 

other  insects  that  take  up  their  residence  under  the  flakes  of  betrk,  and  is  also  known  to 

eat  various  kinds  of  berries. 
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The  wiDgs  of  the  Friar  Bird  are  rather  short  in  proportion  to  its  size,  so  that  its  flight 
is  undulating  in  its  character,  tlie  body  rising  and  dropping  alternately  as  the  bird  flies 
from  one  tree  to  another.  It  is,  however,  a  strong-winged  bird,  and  can  maintain  a  flight 
of  considerable  length.  Altliough  apparently  unprovided  with  weapons  of  oflTence,  this 
bird  is  a  most  courageous  and  determined  fighter,  and  when  wounded  and  unable  to  escape 
from  its  captor,  can  strike  so  fiercely  with  the  feet,  that  the  sharp  curved  claws  will 
make  very  painful  wounds  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  attempts  to  seize  it  without 
proper  precaution. 

Indeed,  the  disposition  of  this  bird  is  decidedly  of  the  pugnacious  order,  and  when  it 
becomes  a  parent  it  is  the  terror  of  all  large  birds  that  may  happen  to  pass  near  the  spot 
where  it  has  made  its  nest.  Every  haw^k,  no  matter  how  powerful  it  may  be,  and  every 
crow,  no  matter  how  long  and  strong  of  bill,  is  immediately  attacked  by  this  valiant  bird, 
who  launches  itself  at  the  marauder  with  such  reckless  courage,  that  it  always  forces  the 
enemy  to  take  to  flight,  and  drives  it  far  from  the  sacred  spot  over  which  it  exercises  such 
watchful  vigilance. 

The  nest  certainly  stands  in  need  of  a  protector,  for  it  is  very  large  and  clumsy  in 
appearance,  and  is  placed  on  the  low  branch  of  a  tree,  with  such  little  care  for  concealment 
that  it  is  visible  from  afar,  and  if  left  unprotected  would  soon  be  pillaged  of  eggs  or 
young  by  the  crows,  and  other  predaceous  birds,  who  are  always  on  the  watch  for  eggi 
or  unfledged  birds,  and  make  desolate  many  a  happy  nesthold.  The  nest  is  composed 
externally  of  fine  twigs  and  strips  of  "  stringy  bark,"  and  is  lined  with  various  grasses, 
fine  roots,  and  \vool.  The  eggs  are  generally  two  or  three  in  number,  and  their  colonr 
is  pale  salmon,  variegated  with  small  spots  of  dark  red.  The  breeding  season  is  in  the 
month  of  November.  In  Gould's  "Birds  of  Australia"  may  be  seen  some  admiiabk 
figures  of  this  bird,  together  with  a  full  description  of  its  habits  and  plumage. 

In  its  colouring  the  Friar  Bird  is  rather  sombre,  although  the  uniform  dulness  of  its 
hue  is  relieved  by  a  sparing  admixture  of  white.  The  entire  head  is  devoid  of  feathen^ 
being  covered  with  a  dull  black,  leather-like  skin,  sufficiently  singular  in  itself,  but 
deriving  an  additional  shade  of  grotesqueness  from  the  large  round  black  knob  upon  the 
base  of  the  bill.  The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  is  a  greyish-brown,  and  the  tail  is  of 
the  same  hue  with  the  exception  of  the  extremity,  which  is  tipped  with  pure  whita 
A  number  of  long  lancet-shaped  feathers  of  the  same  beautiful  white  hang  from  the 
breast,  each  feather  being  marked  with  a  line  of  rather  dark  brow^n  down  its  centre,  With 
the  exception  of  these  pendent  breast-feathers,  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  is  light 
brown  marked  with  a  rusty  red.     The  colour  of  the  eye  is  red. 

Tliis  is  not  the  only  species  of  Friar  Birds,  several  other  examples  of  this  curions 
genus  being  known.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Silvery-croavned  I'riar  Bird  {Tropido- 
rhynchus  argSnttceps),  an  inhabitant  of  the  north-western  coast  of  Australia,  and  the 
Yellow-throated  Friar  Bird  {Tropidorhynchua  c{treoguldr{8\  which  takes  its  place  in  the 
interior  of  Southern  Australia.  The  generic  name  Tropidorhynchus  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  signifies  keel-beaked. 

Another  common  and  rather  striking  example  of  the  Honey-eaters  is  the  Wattled 
Honey-eater,  or  Brush  Wattle  I'ird  of  Australia. 

This  pretty  bird  is  spread  o\i\v  the  whole  of  Southern  Australia,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
knowTi  of  the  birds  belonging  to  that  country.  It  may  generally  be  found  upon  lofty 
trees,  and,  like  othei*s  of  the  same  gi'oup,  especially  haunts  the  eucalypti  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  upon  the  juices  of  the  flowera.  It  always  chooses  the  most  recently  opened 
blossoms,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  rifled  of  their  sweet  stores  as  those  which  have 
been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  honey-eating  insects  and  birds.  The  method  of  feeding 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  pursued  by  the  other  Honey-eaters,  viz.  by  plunging  the 
long  bill  and  slender  tongue  into  the  very  depths  of  the  blossoms,  and  brushing  out  their 
contents.  It  also  has  a  great  aff'ection  for  the  flowers  of  the  Banksia,  and  is  sure  to  be 
found  wherever  these  plants  are  in  blossom,  thei*eby  doing  good  service  ta  the  intending 
purchaser  of  land ;  for  the  Banksia  always  grows  upon  poor  soil,  so  that^  accoiding  to. 
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T.  Gould,  the  harah  ciy  of  the  Wattle  Bird  is  a  trusty  indication  to  the  wary  settler  that 
e  land  on  which  it  is  heard  is  not  worth  purchasing. 

The  Benksia  especially  loves  scrubby  and  sandy  soils,  and  in  such  localities  may  be 
and  in  the  greatest  profusion.    A  celebrated  example  of  this  peculiarity  may  be  found 

the  immense  belts  of  Banksias  which  border  the  coast  of  the  delta  formed  by  the 
oboudiure  of  the  Great  Murray 
iver,  and  called  in  consequence 
te  "Great  Murray  Scrub." 

It  is  extremely  active  and 
lick  of  foot  among  the  branches, 
mnlng  about  the  boughs  in  any 
Mition,  and  seeming  to  care 
stilling  whether  its  back  or  head 
ft  downwards  or  upwards.  It 
1  a  livdy,  restless  creature,  ever 
a  the  move,  tripping  over  the 
Ruiches  with  a  quick,  easy  step, 
lamining  every  flower,  and  diving 
BlflDg  tongue  into  its  recesses  and 
^jfing  quickly  from  tree  to  tree  as 
^tOBj  may  dictate,  or  whenever 
t  sees  a  flower  which  it  thinks 
Ekdyto  contain  its  liquid  treasure. 
Die  wings  being  short  and  the 
hdl  laflier  long,  the  flight  is  of 
n  undulating  character,  and  is 
iHd  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Immpean  magpia 

Ine  Vfamed  Honey-eater  can 
kndly  be  termed  gregarious, 
dilKongh  many  specimens  may 
k  seen  on  a  single  tree,  as  it 
fives  in  pairs,  and  the  two  may 
k  generally  seen  together.  The 
4iiles  are  very  comb^ive  in  their 
llttare,  and  being  very  liable  to 
Uke  offence,  are  ofken  engaged  in 
imgle  conflict  without  any  appa- 
smt  reason.  It  seems  to  be  rather 
i  shy  bird,  withdrawing  itself 
kom  human  presence.  The  voice 
B  hanh,  louiC  rough,  and  scream- 
ug,  and  of  a  nature  that  is  not 
asy  to  describe,  but  is  said  to 
esemble  the  peculiar  sounds  pro- 
tnoed  by  a  person  who  is  suf- 
BEing  fenn  the  effects  of  an  emetic. 
!he  native  name  Gk)o-gwar-ruck  is  tolerably  descriptive  of  its  character. 

Hie  nest  of  this  species  Is  raUier  large  and  rude  of  construction,  and  is  simply  laid 
ipon  the  fork  of  some  horizontal  branch.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
BoaOy  dender  twigs  and  soft  dried  grasses.  The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number,  and 
heir  ooIout  is  a  reddish  yellow  with  a  slight  brown  tinge,  thickly  covered  with  deep 
liMbiiit  and  brown  spots,  impinged  witii  others  of  a  dark  grey.  The  breeding  season  is  in 
he  montfas  of  September  and  C)dx)ber. 

AHhffligh  not  decorated  with  very  brilliant  plumage,  the  Wattled  Honey-eater  is  a  veiy 
pntty  \3ixS,  derxving  great  character  from  the  curious  appendages  from  which  it  has 
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received  its  popular  name.  Tliese  wattles  are  of  modemte  length,  and  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  producing  a  most  singular  effect  as  they  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The 
general  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  liglit  hi*own,  relieved  by  a  white  streak  along  the 
centre  of  each  feather ;  the  wings  are  also  browni,  excej)ting  that  the  primary  quill-feathera 
are  white  at  their  extremities,  and  the  secondaries  are  tipped  with  grey.  Under  each  e)'e 
there  is  a  patch  of  white.  The  throat  and  breast  ai-e  of  a  light  greyish  brown,  covered 
with  nmltitudinous  little  longitudinal  wliite  streaks,  and  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  ia 
yellow.  The  tail  feathers  are  tipped  with  white  on  the  under  surface,  and  the  tail  ia 
black. 

Another  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  altlioiig^ 
it  possesses  some  of  tlie  habits  of  the  brusli  wattle  bird.  This  is  the  YELLOW  Warlk 
Honey-eater  {Anthochvrd  inaunii),  a  bird  which  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  die 
preceding  species  by  the  golden  yellow  colour  of  its  wattles,  and  the  greater  length  and 
more  handsome  appearance  of  the  tail,  which  is  covered  on  its  under  surface  with  loM 
bands  of  black  and  whitt?. 

Instead  of  the  semi-solitaiy  life  led  by  the  brush  wattle  bird,  this  apedea  ia 
partially  gregarious  in  its  character,  assembling  in  large  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty  in 
number  upon  one  tree,  and  traversing  its  bmnches  with  amazing  celerity.  The  voioe  cf 
this  bird  is  loud,  harsli,  and  screaming,  and  it  is  verj'  fond  of  exercising  its  vocal  pomn; 
so  that  the  proximity  of  a  (lock  of  the  noisy  creatures  is  not  very  agreeable  to  a  penoii 
endowed  with  sensitive  ears.  In  the  winter  months  it  thrives  wonderfully,  and  becomea  t 
perfect  ball  of  fat,  the  accumulation  of  this  substimce  being  so  great  that  half  a  tefrcq^ 
full  of  pure  oil  is  often  extnicted  fi*om  a  single  biixl.  This  oil  is  peculiarly  soft  and  limmd, 
and  is  veiy  useful  for  lamps,  as  it  gives  a  better  light  than  can  be  obtained  from  candJea. 
This  state  of  obesity  does  not,  however,  last  for  any  long  continuance,  and  after  tlie 
breeding  seiison  it  gimlually  disap])ears  until  the  bii*d  becomes  as  remarkable  for  ita 
emaciated  condition  as  it  wjis  formerly  for  it^  extreme  corpulence. 

There  are  many  other  si)ecies  of  Honey-eaters;  but  the  habits  of  all  are  so  similar,  that 
the  examples  already  given  must  suffice  in  a  work  of  such  dimensions. 


HUilMlXG-BIRDS  OR  TROCIllLIDiE. 

"  Bright  Humming-bird  of  gem-like  plumeletage, 
hy  weHteru  ludiuuB  '  Livitig-iSuubcaLu '  uamed." — Bailet,  MyUic 

The  wonderful  little  Humming-birds  are  only  found  in  America  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  where  they  take  the  place  of  the  sun-Lirds  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that,  as  yet,  no  Humming-birds  have  been  discovered  in  Australia. 

These  little  winged  gems  are  most  capricious  in  their  choice  of  locality,  some  being 
spread  over  a  vast  range  of  country,  while  othei's  are  confined  within  tlie  limit  of  a  nanow 
belt  of  earth  hardly  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  some  refuse  to 
roam  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  single  mountain.  Some  of  these  biitls  are  fiiniislMHl 
with  comparatively  .short  and  feel)le  wings,  and,  in  consequence,  are  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  same  land  throughout  the  year,  Mhile  othei*s  are  strong  of  flight,  and  migrate  over 
numerous  tracts  of  country.  'Jliey  gather  most  thickly  in  Mexico  and  about  the  equator, 
the  number  of  species  diminishing  rapidly  as  they  recede  from  the  equatorial  line. 

The  name  of  Humming-birds  is  given  to  them  on  account  of  the  humming  or  buzzing 
sound  which  they  produce  with  their  wings,  especially  while  they  are  hovering  in  their 
curious  fashion  over  a  tempting  blossom,  and  feeding  on  its  contents  wliile  suspended  in 
air.     This  name  is  so  appropriate  that  it  holds  good  in  otlier  languages,  and  expressive 
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les  have  been  given  to  these  hirds  which  are  eitlier  descrij)tivt'  of  tlie  sound  or  endeavour 
imitate  it.  So  characteristic  is  this  huinining  sound,  that  it  is  not  i>recisely  the  same  in 
y  two  species,  and  in  many  instances  is  so  very  doci(UMl  in  its  tone,  that  a  practised 
d  observant  ear  can  often  detect  tlie  si)ecies  of  a  Ilumming-binl  by  the  sound  which  it 
Dduces  in  flight.     For  example,  Mr.  (iosse  recortls  that  the  Black-capped  Humming- 
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bird  produces  a  noise  exactly  like  the  wliizzing  of  a  wheel  driven  by  machinery,  wliile 
that  of  another  species  is  vciy  like  the  droning  hum  of  a  large  bee. 

The  number  of  species  of  these  birds  is  truly  wonderful,  as  more  than  three  hundred 
are  known  and  have  been  described,  wliile  new  species  are  being  continually  discovered. 
It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  examined  these  exquisite  little  birds,  and  studied  the 
inexhaustible  variety  of  form  and  colour  which  they  exhibit,  that  many  forms  are  yet 
wanting  as  links  needed  to  complete  the  chain  of  species,  and  that  in  all  probabiUty  there 
are  in  existence  Hunnning-birds  which  possess  foi-ms  quite  as  strange  and  colours  quite 
as  glowing  as  any  of  those  which  have  found  a  place  in  our  collections. 

The  legs  of  these  birds  are  remarkably  weak  and  delicate,  and  the  wings  are  propor- 
tionately strong,  a  combination  which  shows  that  the  creatures  are  intended  to  pass  more 
of  their  time  in  the  air  than  on  foot.  Even  when  feeding  they  very  seldom  trouble 
themselves  to  perch,  but  suspend  themselves  in  the  air  before  the  flower  on  which  thej 
desire  to  operate,  and  with  their  long  slender  tongues  are  able  to  feed  at  ease  iivithoii 
alighting.  In  the  skeleton,  especially  in  the  shape  of  the  breast-bone  and  wings,  as  well 
as  in  the  comparative  small  size  of  the  feet,  the  Humming-birds  bear  some  analogy  to 
the  swifts,  and,  like  those  birds,  never  lay  more  than  two  eggs. 

The  flight  of  these  birds  is  inconceivably  rapid,  so  rapid  indeed  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow  it  when  the  bird  puts  forth  its  full  speed  ;  and  with  such  wonderful  ittpidity  do  the 
little  sharp-cut  wings  beat  the  air,  that  their  form  is  quite  lost,  and  while  the  bird  is 
hovering  near  a  single  spot,  the  wings  look  like  two  filmy  grey  fans  attached  to  the  sida. 
Wliile  darting  from  one  flower  to  another  the  bird  can  hardly  be  seen  at  all,  and  it  seems 
to  come  suddenly  into  existence  at  some  spot,  and  as  suddenly  to  vanish  from  sight 
Some  Humming-birds  are  fond  of  towering  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  descending 
from  thence  to  their  nests  or  to  feed,  while  others  keep  near  the  ground,  and  are  seldom 
seen  at  an  elevation  of  many  yards. 

The  food  of  the  Humming-birds  is  much  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  honeysucken, 
except,  perhaps,  that  they  consume  more  honey  and  fewer  flies.  Still,  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  small  insects,  and  if  kept  away  from  this  kind  of  diet  soon  pine  away,  in  spite 
of  unlimited  supplies  of  syrup  and  other  sweet  food. 

In  Webber's  "  Wild  Scenes  and  Song  Birds,"  there  is  an  interesting  description  of 
some  ruby-throated  Hunmiing-birds,  in  which  their  necessity  for  insect  food  is  well 
shown.  He  had  several  times  succeeded  in  capturing  and  taming  specimens  of  these 
lovely  little  birds,  but  always  found  that  they  began  to  pine  away  and  look  doleful  until 
they  were  set  at  liberty.  As  soon  as  they  were  free,  they  darted  away  into  the  air,  Imt 
soon  returned  to  their  old  quarters,  attracted  by  the  sweet  repast  which  was  plentifully 
prepared  for  them.  They  had  evidently  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  short  absence,  for 
they  resumed  their  accustomed  vivacity,  and  continued  in  good  health  for  a  fortnight,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  they  again  drooped,  and  again  needed  a  short  period  of 
freedom.  Anxious  to  discover  their  proceedings  during  their  absence,  Mr.  Webber  and 
his  sister  watched  them  carefully  when  they  were  next  set  at  liberty,  and  at  last  were 
fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  their  endeavours. 

"  When  we  opened  the  cage  this  time,  it  was  a  bright  summer's  morning,  just  after 
simrise.  WTiat  was  our  surprise  to  seQ  the  ruby-throat,  instead  of  darting  away  as  usual, 
remain  with  the  young  ones,  which  had  immediately  sought  sprays,  as  if  feeling  a  little 
uncertain  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Scarlet  flew  round  and  round  them ;  then  lie 
would  dart  oflf  to  a  little  distance  in  the  garden,  and  suspend  himself  on  the  wing  for  an 
instant,  before  what  I  at  first  could  not  perceive  to  be  anything  more  than  two  bare 
twigs ;  then  he  would  return  and  fly  around  them  again,  as  if  to  show  them  how  easy 
it  was. 

The  little  bold  fellows  did  not  require  long  persuasion,  but  were  soon  launched  in  the 
air  again.  They  too  commenced  the  same  manoeuvres  among  the  shiiibbery,  and  as  there 
were  no  flowers  there,  we  were  sadly  puzzled  to  think  what  it  was  they  were  dipping  at 
so  eagerly,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  any  of  the  many  flowers,  not  one  of  which  tihcy 
appeared  to  notice.  We  moved  closer  to  watch  them  to  better  advantage,  and  in  doii^ 
so,  changed  our  relative  position  to  the  sun. 
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At  once  the  thing  was  revealed  to  me.  I  cauglit  friend  Enby  in  the  very  act  of 
)6tTacting  a  small  spider,  with  tlie  point  of  his  long  heak,  from  the  centre  of  one  of 
lose  beautiful  circular  webs  of  the  garden  spider,  tliat  so  abound  throughout  the  South. 
be  thing  was  done  so  daintily,  that  he  did  not  stir  tlie  dew  drops,  which,  now  glittering 
I  the  golden  sun,  crowded  the  gossamer  tracery  all  diamond  strung. 

*Hah!  we've  got  your  scent,  my  friends!  Hah!  ha!  liah!'  And  we  clapped  and 
anced  in  triumph. 

Our  presence  did  not  disturb  tliem  in  the  least,  and  we  watched  tliom  catching  spiders 
)r  half  an  hour.  They  frequently  came  within  t(»n  feet  of  our  fji(H*s,  and  we  could 
listinctly  see  them  pluck  the  little  spider  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  wIktc  it  lies,  and 
wallow  it  entire.  After  this,  we  let  them  out  daily,  and  althougli  we  watched  them 
loeely,  and  with  the  most  patient  care,  we  never  could  see  them  tt)uch  the  spiders  again 
mtilthe  usual  interval  of  about  a  foilnight  had  elapsed,  when  they  attacked  them  again 
a  vigorously  as  ever ;  but  the  foray  of  one  morning  seennnl  to  sutliee.  We  observed 
ihem  carefully,  to  ascertain  whether  they  ate  any  other  insect  than  tlic»se  spiders  ;  but, 
dthoQgh  we  brought  them  ever)^  variety  of  the  smalh^st  and  ni(»st  tender  insects  that  we 
wrald  find,  they  did  not  entice  them  at  all.  But  if  we  eould  shut  them  up  ])ast  the  time, 
mrtQthey  began  to  look  drooping,  and  then  bring  one  of  those  little  spiders  along  with 
other  small  insects,  they  would  snap  up  the  spider  soon  enough,  l)ut  pay  no  attention  to 
a»  others." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  remark,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  the  chief 
part  of  their  diet  consists  of  nectar,  but  that  they  require  a  feed  ol'  insects  at  certiiin 
intervals  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  health.  He  furthermore  observes  that  the  birds 
eould  not  live  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  insects  or  of  honey,  and  thinks  that  they  do  not 
eat  any  creatures  except  small  spiders.  Here,  however,  he  seems  to  be  too  hasty  in  his 
wnclusions,  as  Mr.  Davison  has  discovered  the  wings  of  small  llic^s  in  the  stomach  of 
King's  Humming-bird,  Heating  in  a  yellow  fluid.  In  many  of  the  birds  which  he  shot 
nd  opened,  the  stomach  was  nearly  filled  with  a  black  mass  of  insects. 

There  are  some  Humming-birds  which  are  very  open  in  their  manner  of  capturing 
insects,  and  are  fond  of  perching  upon  a  twig,  darting  at  a  passing  insect  and  returning  to 
•he  same  perch,  as  has  been  related  of  some  of  the  trogons,  and  various  other  birds. 
Hiey  seem  to  inherit  a  singular  affection  for  the  twig  which  they  have  chosen,  and  may 
•6  found  day  after  day  in  precisely  the  same  spot. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Humming-bird  to  extract  the  various  substances  on  which  it 
ieds  from  the  interior  of  the  flowers,  the  beak  is  always  long  and  delicate,  and  in  shape 
I  extremely  variable,  probably  on  account  of  the  particular  flower  on  which  the  bird  feeds. 
a  some  instances  the  bill  is  nearly  straight,  in  others  it  takes  a  shaip  sickle-like 
awnward  cur\'e,  while  in  some  it  possesses  a  double  cun-e.  The  general  form  of  the 
eak  is,  however,  a  very  gentle  downward  curve,  and  in  all  instances  it  is  pointed  at  its 
rtreniity.  At  the  base  the  upper  mandible  is  wider  than  the  lower,  which  is  received 
ito  lis  hollow.  Their  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  defended  by  a  little 
ale-like  shield. 

The  plumage  is  very  closely  set  on  the  body,  and  is  possessed  of  a  metallic  brilliancy 
I  every  species,  the  males  being  always  more  gorgeously  decorated  than  their  mates. 
be  tail  is  composed  of  ten  feathers,  although  in  several  species  some  of  the  feathers  are 
>  slightly  developed  that  they  can  hardly  be  seen  under  the  larger  rectrices,  and,  in 
^Dsequence,  their  owner  has  been  set  down  as  possessing  only  six  feathers  in  its  tail. 

The  tongue  is  a  very  curious  structure,  being  extremely  long,  filamentous,  and  double 
jariy  to  its  base.  At  the  throat  it  is  taken  up  by  that  curious  forked  bony  structure, 
died  the  hyoid  bone,  the  forks  of  which  are  enormously  elongated,  and  passing  under 
le  throat  and  round  the  head,  are  terminated  upon  the  forehead.  By  means  of  this 
racture,  the  Humming-bird  is  enabled  to  project  the  tongue  to  a  great  distance  from 
le  bill,  and  to  probe  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  largest  flowers.  If  cut  transversely,  the 
laments  of  the  tongue  look  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  flat,  homy  parchment  and 
irtially  rolled  up.  The  sense  of  taste  or  touch,  or  both,  must  be  extremely  delicate  in 
16  Humming-birfs,  for  when  they  are  feeding  they  cannot  by  any  possibUity  see  into 
2.  Q 
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the  flowers  which  they  are  ransacking,  and  are  perforce  obliged  to  trust  implicitly  tn 
the  tongue.  The  common  woodpecker  has  a  very  similar  description  of  tongue,  and 
employs  it  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  their  habits  the  Humming-birds  are  mostly  diurnal,  although  many  speciea  aie 
only  seen  at  dawn  and  just  after  sunset.  Many,  indeed,  live  in  such  dense  recesses  of 
their  tropical  woods,  that  the  beams  of  the  sun  never  fairly  penetrate  into  their  gloomy 
depths,  and  the  Humming-bird  dwells  in  a  permanent  twilight  beneath  the  foliage.  It  ig 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  name  Trochilidie  is  not  a  veiy  apt  one,  as  the  Trochilus  was 
evidently  a  bird  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Humming-bird,  and  was  most 
probably  the  zic-zac  of  Egypt. 

There  are  many  other  pecidiarities  of  habit,  structure,  and  form  in  these  interesting 
birds,  which  will  be  mentioned  at  length  when  we  come  to  treat  of  individual  speciea 

Before  commencing  the  history  of  these  birds,  I  must  acknowledge  wdth  pleasure  the 
great  assistance  which  has  been  derived  from  ^Ir.  Gould's  magnificent  monograph  of  the 
Trocliilidae. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  forms  among  these  exquisite  little  creatures  is  the  RUBT- 
THROATED  HuMMiNG-BiRD,  SO  called  on  accouut  of  the  glowing  metallic  feathers  that  bLuft 
with  ruby  lustre  upon  its  throat,  and  gleam  in  the  sunshine  like  plumes  of  living  ixt 
This  beautiful  s])ecies  is  found  in  Northern  America,  and  is  one  of  the  migrating  kini 
Passing  over  a  large  range  of  country,  it  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  end  rf 
April,  and  is  found  during  the  summer  months  of  the  year  in  different  parts  of  North 
America,  even  venturing  into  the  lands  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

It  is  a  most  lovely  little  creature  ;  the  geneml  colour  of  its  upper  surface  and  the  twa  j 
central  tail-feathers  is  light  shining  green  glazed  with  gold.  The  under  parts  of  the  body 
are  greyish  white  intermingled  with  green,  and  the  throat  is  of  the  most  gorgeous  raijh 
carmine.  When  placed  under  a  moderate  magnifier,  the  feathers  of  the  throat  are  seen  te 
be  constituted  in  a  dilferent  manner  from  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  thfl^ 
wonderful  refulgent  property  being  due  to  cei-tain  minute  furrows  which  are  traced  npoB. 
the  surface,  and  are  analogous  in  their  mode  of  action  to  the  delicate  lines  which  gam 
to  nacre  its  peculiar  iridescent  splendour.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  Hiimming-biid% 
the  wings,  as  well  as  many  of  the  tail-feathers,  are  of  a  purplish-brown  hue. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  throat-feathers,  they  change  their  tinti 
with  every  variation  of  light,  or  even  with  the  quick  respiration  of  the  little  fieiy 
creatures,  and  fling  out  at  one  moment  the  most  dazzling  rays  of  ruby  and  carmine,  and 
on  the  instant  change  to  the  deepest  velvety-black. 

Of  the  Euby-throat,  Audubon  speaks  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  have  seen  these  birds  in  Louisiana  as  early  as  the  10th  of  March.  Their 
appearance  in  that  State  varies,  however,  as  much  as  in  any  other,  it  being  sometimes  i 
fortnight  later,  or,  although  rarely,  a  few  days  earlier.  In  the  middle  district  they  seldim 
arrive  before  the  15th  of  April,  more  usually  the  beginning  of  May.  Ihavenotbea 
able  to  assure  myself  whether  they  migrate  during  the  day  or  by  night,  but  am  inclined 
to  think  the  latter  the  case,  as  they  seem  to  be  leisurely  feeding  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  had  they  long  flights  to  perform  at  that  period. 

Tliey  pass  through  the  air  in  long  undulations,  raising  themselves  for  some  distance  it 
an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees,  then  falling  in  a  curve  ;  but  the  smaUness  of  their  sin 
precludes  the  possibility  of  following  them  with  the  eye  farther  than  fifty  or  sixty  yaidi 
without  great  difficulty,  even  with  a  good  glass.  A  person  standing  in  a  garden  by  the 
side  of  a  common  Alth^a  in  bloom,  will  be  as  surprised  to  hear  the  humming  of  their 
wings,  and  then  see  the  birds  themselves  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  as  he  will  be  astonishai 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  little  creatures  rise  into  the  air,  and  are  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  the  next  moment." 

Trusting  in  its  matchless  power  of  wing,  the  Euby-throated  Hununing-bird  catti 
nothing  for  eagle,  hawk,  or  owl ;  and  though  only  three  inches  or  so  in  length,  thinki 
nothing  of  assaulting  any  bird  of  prey  that  may  happen  to  come  within  too  doee  a 
proximity  of  its  home.     The  tiny  creature  is  in  fact  a  shocking  tyrant^  jeaLous  to  tl 
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extreme  of  its  own  territories,  launcliing  itself  furiously  at  any  bird  that  may  seem  to  be 
an  intruder.  It  has  even  been  seen  to  attack  the  royal  ea^le  itj>elf,  and  to  perch  itself  upon 
the  head  of  its  gigantic  enemy,  pecking  away  with  hearty  good  will,  and  scattering  the 
eagle's  feathers  in  a  stream  as  the  affrighted  bird  dashed  screaming  through  the  air,  vainly 
attempting  to  rid  itself  of  its  puny  foe. 

The  Ruby-throat  is  ver}"  easily  tamed,  and  is  a  most  loving  and  trustful  little  creature. 
Mr.  Webber,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  already  made  allusion,  has  given  a  most 
interesting  account  of  a  number  of 
Ruby-throats  which  he  succeeded 
in  taming.  On  several  occasions 
he  had  enticed  the  li\'ing  meteors 
mto  his  room  by  placing  vases  of 
tempting  flowers  on  the  table,  and 
droitly  closing  the  sash  as  soon 
.B  they  were  engaged  with  the 
towers,  but  he  had  always  lost 
ihem  through  their  dashing  at  the 
window  and  striking  themselves 
iffiDSt  the  glass.  At  last,  how- 
erer,  his  attempts  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  "this  time  I 
tncceeded  in  securing  an  un- 
injured captive,  which,  to  my 
inexpressible  delight,  proved  to 
f  "be  one  of  the  Ruby-throated 
;    mcies,  the  most    splendid   and 

ffiminutive  that  comes  north  of 

Iknida.  It  inmiediately  suggested 

Mf  to  me  that  a  mixture  of  two 

piits  refined  loaf-sugar,  with  one 

of  fine  honey,  in  ten  of  water, 

vonld  make  about  the    nearest 

tpproach  to  the  nectar  of  flowers. 
While  my  sister  ran  to  prepare 

ik,I  gradually  opened  my  hand  to 

look  at  my  prisoner,  and  saw,  to 

17  no  little  amusement  as  well 
.  IB  snspicion,  that  it  was  actually 

'pligring  'possum* — feigning  to  be 

fad  most  skilfully.  It  lay  on 
■  >7  open  palm  motionless  for  some 
'  jftiutes,  during  which  I  watched 

i  in  breathless  curiosity.    I  saw 

ft  gradually  open  its  bright  little 

^C8  to  peep  whether  the  way  was 

dear,  and  then  close  them  slowly 

ii  it  caught  my  eye  upon  it.    But 

%lien  the   manufiEtctured    nectar 

tune,  and  a  drop  was  touched 

•pop  the  point  of  its  bill,  it  came 

to  life  very  suddenly ;  and  in  a  moment  was  on  its  legs,  drinking  with  eager  gusto  of  the 

Refreshing  draught  from  a  silver  tea-spoon.     When  sated,  it  refused  to  take  any  more,  and 

art  perched  with  the  coole^  self-composure  on  my  finger,  and  plumed  itself  quite  as 

HtMcaUy  as  if  on  its  fcSpurite  spray.     I  was  enchanted  with  the  bold  innocent 

eonfidence  with  which  it  tu^aied  up  its  keen  black  eyes  to  survey  us,  as  much  as  to  say, 

^dl,  good  folks  !  who  are  ycWi  ?' 

o  2 
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Thus  in  less  tlian  an  hour  this  apparently  tameless  rider  of  the  winds  was  perched 
pleasantly  clinging  to  my  finger,  and  received  its  food  with  edifying  eagerness  from  my 
sister's  hand.  It  seemed  completely  domesticated  from  the  moment  that  a  taste  of  ite 
natural  food  reassured  it,  and  left  no  room  to  doubt  our  being  friends.  By  the  next  day 
it  would  come  from  any  part  of  either  room,  alight  upon  the  side  of  a  white  china  cup 
containing  the  mixture,  and  drink  eagerly,  with  its  long  bill  thrust  into  the  very  base, 
after  the  manner  of  pigeons.  It  would  alight  on  our  fingers,  and  seem  to  talk  mth  m 
endearingly  in  its  soft  chiips.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  any  creature  so  thoroughly  tamed  in 
so  short  a  while." 

The  WTiter  then  proceeds  to  remark,  that  after  he  had  kept  the  bright  little  thing  for 
three  weeks,  it  began  to  droop  daily,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  let  it  fly  at  liberty.  As 
soon  as  the  window  was  opened,  the  bird  darted  out  like  a  ruby  meteor,  and  vanished 
immediately  from  sight.  In  hopes  of  attracting  him  back  again,  the  two  enthusiasia 
prepared  a  fresh  cup  of  nectar,  hung  the  cage  with  flowers,  and  placing  the  cage  and  cap 
invitingly  in  the  window,  retired  to  a  distance  and  waited  patiently.  After  watching  in 
vain  for  a  whole  hour,  they  were  just  about  to  give  up  the  point  in  despair,  when  they  saw  * 
their  pet  Ruby-throat  hovering  before  the  window. 

"  The  little  fellow  was  darting  to  and  fro  in  front  of  his  cage,  as  if  confused  for «. 
moment  by  the  flower  dressing ;  but  the  white  cup  seemed  to  overcome  his  doubts  Teiy 
quickly,  and  with  fluttering  hearts  we  saw  him  settle  upon  the  cup  as  of  old,  and  while  hei 
drank  we  rushed  lightly  forward  on  tiptoe  to  secure  him.  We  were  quite  rebuked  for  oar 
want  of  faith,  threw  open  the  door  agjiin,  and  let  him  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  himadt' 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with  a  family  of  Ruby-throated 
Humming-birds  which  Mr.  Webber  succeeded  in  domesticating  was,  that  after  they  hid 
left  the  countr}'  at  the  ordinary  migrating  season,  they  retained  the  memory  of  their  kind 
entertainers,  and,  on  the  return  of  spring,  flew  straight  to  the  well-known  window,  ii 
soon  as  the  white  cup  was  ])laced  in  the  room,  the  birds,  as  if  they  had  been  only  waiting, 
for  its  appearance,  dashed  through  the  cas(;ment,  and  plunging  their  beaks  into  the  syrop^ 
drank  long  draughts  of  its  welcome  nectar.  By  degrees  they  found  mates,  and  bron^ 
their  companions  to  partake  of  the  same  hospitality,  until  at  last  there  was  quite  a 
company  of  these  exquisite  little  creatures,  who  brought  their  friends  and  families  to  the 
familiar  feast. 

Mr.  Webber  also  discovered  a  curious  habit  connected  with  their  nesting.  He  hai 
frequently  observed,  while  watching  for  their  nest,  that  the  Ruby-throats,  after  leaving  hii 
station,  shot  suddenly  and  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  until  they  became  invisible.  At  tafe 
he  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  female  bird  fall,  like  a  fiery  aerolite  from  tb 
sky,  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  built  her  nest ;  so  that  this  curious  habit  of  ascending 
and  descending  must  have  been  instinctively  taught  to  the  birds  for  the  purpose  i 
concealing  the  precise  position  of  the  nest. 

As  to  the  nest  itself,  an  admirable  description  is  given  by  Audubon.  Here  I  must 
pause  for  a  moment,  to  explain  the  reason  why  there  will  be  so  many  quotations  in  the 
history  of  the  Humming-birds.  These  little  creatures  exist  only  in  exotic  lands,  and  (A 
that  account  are  not  very  accessible  to  the  English  naturalist,  who  is  debarred  from  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  these  most  exquisite  of  birds.  He  must,  therefore,  rely  entiidy 
on  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  seen  them  and  studied  their  habits,  and  whose  peisomil 
narratives  are  so  far  superior  to  any  abstract  or  paraphrase,  that,  in  justice  to  the  authov 
they  ought  to  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  nest  of  this  Humming-bird,"  says  Audubon,  "  is  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  th 
external  parts  being  formed  of  a  light  grey  lichen  found  on  the  branches  of  trees  or  on. 
decayed  fence-rails,  and  so  neatly  arranged  round  the  whole  nest,  as  well  as  to  soma 
distance  from  the  spot  where  it  is  attached,  as  to  seem  part  of  the  branch  or  stem  itselL 
These  little  pieces  of  lichen  are  glued  together  by  the  saliva  of  the  bird. 

The  nest-coating  consists  of  cottony  substances,  and  the  innermost  of  silky  fibre* 
obtained  from  various  plants,  all  extremely  delicate  and  soft.  On  this  comfortable  bed,  aa 
if  in  contradiction  to  the  axiom  that  the  smaller  the  species  the  greater  the  number  of 
eggs,  the  female  lays  only  two,  which  are  purely  white  and  nearly  ovaL     Ten  days  •» 
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K^uired  for  their  hatching,  and  the  birds  raise  two  broods  in  a  season.  In  one  week  the 
oung  are  ready  to  fly,  but  are  fed  by  the  ])arents  for  nearly  another  week.  They  receive 
leip  food  directly  from  the  bill  of  their  parents,  who  disgorge  it  in  the  manner  of  canaries 
ad  pigeons.  It  is  my  belief  that  no  sooner  are  the  young  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
lan  they  associate  with  other  broods  and  perform  their  migratir)ns  apart  from  the  old 
Irds,  as  I  have  observed  twenty  or  thirty  young  Jfumming-birds  resort  to  a  group  of 
nunpet  flowers,  when  not  a  single  old  male  was  to  l)e  seen. 

They  do  not  receive  the  full  brilliancy  of  their  colours  until  the  succeeding  spring, 
Ithough  the  throat  of  the  male  bird  is  strongly  iml)ued  with  the  ruby  tints  before  they 
save  us  in  autumn." 

The  reatler  will  doubtless  n^member  that  Mr.  Webber  mentions  the  Aict  that  one  of  his 
aptured  Euby-throats  "played  possum"  wluni  taken,  simulating  death  in  a  veiy  perfect 
oaimer.  In  Wilson's  well-known  work  on  the  birds  of  Amt-rita,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
omewhat  similar  performance  on  the  part  of  a  cai)tive  JJuby-throat,  which  seemed  to 
unulate  death,  or,  at  all  event.s,  to  fall  into  a  state  of  si'mi-torpidily  from  the  effects 
jf  cold. 

"This  little  bird  is  extremely  susceptible  of  cold,  and  if  long  deprivtMl  of  the  animating 
influence  of  the  sunbeam,  soon  droops  and  dies.  A  very  beautiful  male  was  brought  to 
me  this  season  (1809),  which  I  put  into  a  wire  cage,  and  placed  in  a  retired  shaded  pail  of 
file  loom.  After  fluttering  about  for  some  time,  the  weatlii'r  being  uncommonly  cold,  it 
dung  to  the  wires  and  hung  in  a  seemingly  torpid  state  for  a  whole  forenoon.  The  motion 
of  the  lungs  could  not  be  perceived  on  tlie  closest  inspection,  th(nigh  at  other  times  this  is 
lemarkably  observable:  the  eyes  were  shut,  and  when  touched  by  the  iingcu*  it  gave  no 
■gns  of  life  or  motion.  I  carried  it  out  to  the  open  air  and  placed  it  directly  in  the  rays 
cf  the  sun  in  a  sheltered  situatiom  In  a  few  seconds  res[)iration  became  very  apparent, 
file  bird  breathed  faster  and  fiister,  opened  its  eyes,  and  began  to  look  about  with  as  much 
leeming  vivacity  as  ever.  After  it  had  completely  r(;covered,  I  restored  it  to  liberty,  and 
i  flew  off  to  the  withered  top  of  a  pear-tree,  where  it  sat  for  some  time  di'cssing  its 
disordered  plumage,  and  then  shot  off  like  a  meteor." 

It  has  also  been  related  that  Humming-birds  are  so  delicate  of  constitution,  that  when 
S^ght  in  a  gauze  net  they  die  at  once  from  fear.  I  hav(^  no  doubt  but  that  in  fact  they 
rfien  simidate  death,  and  do  it  so  w-ell  as  to  make  their  escape  when  their  cajjtor's  atten- 
Um  is  withdrawn  from  them. 

Another  species  belonging  to  this  genus  is  well  w^orthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  its 
Qouty  and  interesting  habits.  This  is  the  long-tailed  Humming-bird  of  Jamaica  {Trochilus 
^lytmus),  one  of  the  species  which  do  not  migrate,  but  remain  in  one  locality  throughout 
he  year.  A  very  good  figure  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  on  page  223.  It  is  the 
lerched  figure  at  the  upper  part  of  the  group  of  Humming-birds,  and  may  be  easily  noted 
y  means  of  the  two  long  tail-feathers  that  hang  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  engraving. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  beautiful  bird  are  green,  glossed  with  gold,  the  wings  are 
raiple-brown,  and  the  tail  black,  with  a  steel-blue  reflection.  Tlie  long  streaming  feathers 
i  the  tail  are  the  pair  next  to  the  exterior  feathers,  and  wdien  the  bird  is  in  a  state  of 
epose  they  cross  each  other  as  is  represented  in  the  engraving.  The  throat,  breast,  and 
rnole  of  the  lower  parts  are  glowing  emerald  green,  except  the  under  tail-coverts,  which 
je  purple-black.  The  top  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  arc  velvet  black,  and  the 
eathers  of  the  head  are  rather  long,  and  form  a  kind  of  loose  plume.  The  whole  length 
f  a  male  bird  is  rather  more  than  ten  inches,  the  long  tail-feathers  being  between  seven 
ind  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  female  is  not  possessed  of  the  beautiful  tail  which  distinguishes  her  mate ;  the 
mder  parts  are  white,  covered  with  green  spots  caused  by  the  green  tips  of  the  feathers, 
be  top  of  the  head,  is  dirty  brown,  and  her  entire  length  is  little  more  than  four  inches. 
dr.  Grosse,  in  his  well-known  "  Birds  of  Jamaica,"  has  given  some  admirable  descriptions 
rf  this  pretty  bird  and  its  habits. 

"  It  loves  to  frequent  the  margins  of  woods  and  roadsides,  where  it  sucks  the  blossoms 
if  the  trees,  occasionally  descending  to  the  low  shrubs.  There  is  one  locality  where  it  is 
ibnndant, — the  summit  <rf  that  range  of  mountains  just  below  Bluefields,  and  which  is 
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known  as  the  Bluefields  ridge.  .  .  .  Not  a  tree,  from  the  thickness  of  one's  wrist  up  to  the 
giant  magnitudes  of  the  hoary  figs  and  cotton  trees,  but  is  clothed  with  fantastic  parasites; 
begonias  with  waxen  flowers,  and  ferns  with  hirsute  stems,  climb  up  the  trunks ;  enor- 
mous bromelias  spring  from  the  greater  forks  and  fringe  the  horizontal  limbs ;  curious 
orchidea3,  with  matted  roots  and  grotesque  blossoms,  droop  from  every  bough,  and  long 
lianes,  like  the  cordage  of  a  sliip,  depend  from  the  loftiest  branches  or  stretch  from  tree  to 
tree.  Elegant  tree-ferns  and  towering  palms  are  numerous  ;  here  and  there  tlie  wild 
plantain,  or  heliconia,  waves  its  long  ivy-like  leaves  from  amidst  the  humbler  bushes^ 
and  in  the  most  obscure  corners,  over  some  decaying  body,  rises  the  nobler  spike  of  a 
magnificent  limodarum.  The  smaller  wood  consists  largely  of  the  plant  called  glass-eye 
berry,  the  blossoms  of  which,  though  presenting  little  beauty  in  form  or  hue,  are  pre- 
eminently attractive  to  the  Long-tailed  Hunmiing-bird. 

And  here  at  any  time  we  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  calculate  on  finding  these 
very  lovely  birds.  But  it  is  in  ^larch,  April,  and  May  that  they  abound.  I  suppose  I  have 
sometimes  seen  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  come  successively  to  rifle  the  blossoms  within 
the  space  of  half  as  many  yards,  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon.  They  are,  however,  in  no 
respect  gregarious ;  though  three  or  four  may  at  one  moment  be  hovering  round  the 
blossoms  of  the  same  bed,  there  is  no  association;  each  Ls  governed  by  his  individual 
preference,  and  each  attends  to  his  own  affairs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  males  uniformly  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  indivi- 
duals observed  at  this  elevation.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  so,  but  we  see  very  few 
females  there,  whereas,  in  the  lowlands,  this  sex  outnumbers  the  otlier.  In  March,  a  laige 
number  are  found  to  be  clad  in  the  livery  of  the  adult  male,  but  without  long  tail-feathen; 
others  have  the  characteristic  feathers  lengthened,  but  in  various  degrees.  These  are, 
I  have  no  doubt,  males  of  the  preceding  season. 

It  is  also  quite  common  to  find  one  of  the  loijg  tail-feathers  much  shorter  than  ii£ 
other,  which  I  account  for  by  concluding  that  the  shorter  is  replacing  one  that  had  been 
accidentally  lost.  In  their  aerial  encounters  with  each  other  a  tail-feather  is  sometimes 
displaced.  One  day,  several  of  these  *  young  bloods'  being  together,  a  regular  tumult 
ensued,  somewhat  similar  to  a  sparrow-fight ;  such  twittering,  and  fluttering,  and  dartingi 
hither  and  thither.  I  could  not  exactly  make  out  the  matter,  but  suspected  tiiat  it  wa» 
mainly  an  attack — surely  an  ungallant  one — made  by  them  upon  two  females  of  the  sans 
species  that  were  sucking  at  the  same  bud.  These  were  certainly  in  the  skirmish,  but  thft 
evolutions  were  too  rapid  to  be  certain  how  the  battle  went 

The  whirring  made  by  the  vibrating  wings  of  the  male  Poljrtmus  is  a  shriller  sound 
than  that  produced  by  the  female,  and  indicates  its  proximity  before  the  eye  has  detected 
it.  The  male  almost  constantly  utters  a  monotonous  quiet  chirp,  both  while  resting  on 
a  twig  or  wliUe  circling  from  flower  to  flower.  They  do  not  invariably  probe  flowers  on 
the  wing ;  one  very  frequently  observes  them  thus  engaged  when  alighted  and  sitting  wii 
closed  wings ;  and  often  they  partially  sustain  themselves  by  cUnging  by  the  feet  to  a  leaf  ' 
while  sucking,  the  wings  being  expanded  and  vibrating." 

Several  of  these  beautiful  birds  were  captured  and  tamed  by  Mr.  Gosse,  who,  however, 
found  the  task  to  be  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  It  was  easy  enough  to  catch  them  in  a 
gauze  net,  for  they  were  so  inquisitive  that  they  would  hover  over  the  net  and  peep  into 
its  recesses ;  but  when  they  were  caught  they  would  generally  die  within  a  few  noun. 
Several  of  the  Long-taUed  Humming-birds  were  at  last  taken  from  the  nest,  and  were  soon 
tamed.  Tliey  were  fed  chiefly  upon  syrup,  but  were  also  supplied  with  little  insects,  in 
imitation  of  their  ordinary  diet  in  a  wild  state.  They  were  especially  pleased  with  a  voy 
small  species  of  ant,  which  used  to  get  into  the  vessel  of  syrup  and  fairly  cover  its  sui&oe 
with  their  bodies. 

There  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  description  of  these  birds,  which  resembles,  in 
many  respects,  the  anmsing  account  given  by  Air.  Webber  of  his  own  winged  pets.  One 
pecidiarity  deserves  notice.  Each  bird,  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced  into  the  room  in 
which  it  lived,  made  choice  of  separate  perches  for  roosting,  alighting  after  flighty  and  fcr 
resting-places,  and,  when  it  had  once  settled  itself,  it  would  not  permit  any  of  its  compa- 
nions to  usurp  its  dominions.    Even  if  their  owner  endeavoured  to  make  them  bbaiigs 
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beir  perches,  they  were  quite  uneasy,  liovered  about  the  spot,  and  did  all  in  their  power 
D  teassume  their  positions. 

The  nesting  of  this  beautiful  species  is  voiy  remarkable,  as  the  nests  are  wonderfully 
onstnicted,  and  are  placed  in  very'  curious  local itii'S.  One  of  tlicjse  nests  was  found  upon 
he  seanshore,  fastened  to  a  slender  twig  of  wild  vine,  and  actually  overhanging  the  waves, 
t  seems  that  the  bird  is  in  the  habit  of  removing  its  eggs  or  young  when  it  has  been 
isturbed,  although  the  mode  by  which  this  feat  is  accom})lished  has  not  yet  been  disco- 
ered.  The  nest  is  beautifully  made  of  silky  cotton  threads,  intermixed  with  the  web  of 
ertain  spiders,  and  is  often  studded  ])rofu.sely  with  lichens.  "Mr.  Ciosse  was  fortunate 
Qough  to  see  the  bird  in  the  act  of  making  her  nest,  ami  describes  her  movements  in  the 
dlowing  words : — 

"  Suddenly  I  heard  the  whirr  of  a  Humming-bird,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  female 
Wytmus  hovering  o])posite  the  nest  with  a  mass  of  silk-cotton  in  her  beak.  Deterred  by 
he  eight  of  me,  she  presently  retired  to  a  twig  a  few  i)ac(^s  distant,  on  which  she  sat 
[immediately  sank  down  among  the  rocks  as  gmtly  as  ])(>ssil)le,  and  remained  perfectly 
.till  In  a  few  seconds  she  came  again,  and,  after  hovering  a  moment,  disa])peared  behind 
me  of  the  projections,  whence  in  a  few  seconds  she  emergvd  agjiin  and  tlew  oft'.  I  then 
ixamined  the  place,  and  found,  to  my  deliglit,  a  new  nest.  .  .  . 

I  again  sat  down  on  the  stones  in  front,  where  1  could  see  the  nest,  not  concealing 

myself,  but  remaining  motionless,  waiting  for  the  bird's  re-a]>p<'arance.     1  had  not  to  wait 

long:  a  loud  whin',  and  there  she  was,  suspended  in  the  air  before  her  nest.     She  soon 

espied  me,  and  came  within  a  foot  of  my  eyes,  hovering  j'ust  in  front  of  my  face.    1  remained 

BtUl,  however,  when  I. heard  the  whirring  of  another  just  alxjve  me,  ]>erhaps  the  mate,  but 

I  durst  not  look  towards  him,  lest  the  turning  of  my  head  slujuld  frighten  the  female.     In 

a  minute  or  two  the  other  was  gone,  and  she  alighted  again  on  th(^  twig,  where  she  sat 

some  Uttle  time  preening  her  feathers,  and  apparently  clearing  lier  mouth  from  the  cotton 

fibres,  for  she  now  and  then  swiftly  jn-ojected  the  tongue  an  inch  und  a  half  from  the  beak, 

continuing  the  same  curve  as  that  of  the  beak.     When  she  arose,  it  was  to  perform  a  veiy 

interesting  action,  for  she  flew  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  was  thickly  clothed  with  soft 

diymoss,  and,  hovering  on  the  wing  as  if  before  a  tlower,  l)egan  to  pluck  the  moss  until 

shie  had  a  large  bunch  of  it  in  her  becdc.   Then  1  saw  her  lly  to  the  nest,  and  having  seated 

herself  in  it,  proceed  to  place  the  new  materials,  pressing  and  arranging  and  interweaving 

the  whole  with  her  beak,  while  she  fashioned  the  cup-like  form  of  the  interior  by  the 

pressure  of  her  whit6  breast,  moving  round  and  round  as  she  sat.     My  presence  appeared 

to  be  no  hindrance  to  her  proceedings,  although  only  a  few  feet  distant ;  at  length  she  left 

the  place,  and  I  left  also.     On  the  8th  of  April  I  visited  the  cave  again,  and  found  the 

fiest  perfected  and  containing  two  eggs,  which  were  not  hatched  on  the  1st  of  May." 

In  the  same  work  are  contained  many  interesting  descrij)tions  of  this  exquisite  bird 
and  its  habits,  and  to  its  pages  the  reader  is  referred  for  furtlier  information. 

The  Sword-Bill  HiBimNG-BiED  derives  its  name  from  the  singular  slifipe  and  size 
rf  its  beak,  wliich  is  ver}''  nearly  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 

This  curious  species  is  rather  large,  as  it  measures  about  eight  inches  in  length.  It 
ohabits  Santa  Fi  de  Bogota,  the  Carracas  and  Quito,  and  is  generally  found  at  considerable 
levations,  having  been  often  seen  at  a  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
he  sea  The  inordinately  long  bUl  is  given  to  this  bird  in  order  to  enable  it  to  obtain  its 
x)d  from  the  very  long  pendent  corollas  of  the  Brugmansi^e,  and,  while  probing  the 
owers  with  its  beak,  it  suspends  itself  in  the  air  with  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  wings. 
ts  movements  are  singularly  elegant,  and  while  engaged  in  feeding  it  performs  the  most 
racefiil  manoeuvres  as  it  probes  the  pendent  blossoms,  searching  to  their  inmost  depths. 
Tie  n^t  of  this  species  is  hung  to  the  end  of  a  twig,  to  which  it  is  woven  with  mai-vellous 
Irill,  and  its  whole  construction  is  ver}-  beautiful. 

The  adult  male  bird  is  coloured  as  follows.  The  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
ody  are  green,  glossed  with  gold  in  some  parts  and  with  bronze  in  others,  the  tints 
hanging  according  to  the  light  The  wings  are  dark  black-brown  with  a  purple  gloss, 
nd  the  tail  is  dark  black,  bronzed  on  the  upper  surface.    Behind  each  eye  is  a  small  but 
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conspicuous  white  spot  slightly  elongated, 
and  there  is  a  broad  crescent-shaped 
mark  of  light  green  on  each  side  of  the 
neck.  The  under  parts  are  of  a  bronze- 
green,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  aie 
flecked  with  a  little  white.  The  female 
is  of  much  the  same  colour  as  the  male 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  except 
tliat  there  is  a  little  white  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  a  narrow  white  line 
behind  the  eye.  The  throat  is  brown, 
each  feather  being  slightly  edged  with 
grey,  and  there  is  a  very  faint  indication 
of  emerald-green  on  part  of  the  throat 
The  young  male  is  much  like  the  fernak^ 
but  is  more  coppery  in  his  hues.  The 
throat  is  white  speckled  with  brown, 
because  each  feather  is  white  with  a 
brown  tip.  At  each  side  of  the  throat 
there  is  a  large  patch  of  green  inter- 
mingled with  white. 

The  Slender  Shear-tail  is  an  in- 
habitant of  Central  America,  and  appean 
to  be  rather  a  local  bird.  It  is  supposed 
not  to  be  found  south  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  nor  to  ext^jnd  more  than  eighteai 
degrees  northwards.  As  its  wings  are 
rather  short,  and  not  remarkable  for 
strength,  it  is  conjectured  to  be  a  non- 
migratory  bird.  The  country  where  it  is 
seen  in  the  greatest  plenty  is  Guatemak 

The  sexes  of  this  creature  are  veiy 
different  in  their  form  and  colour  of  theii 
plumage,  and  could  hardly  be  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  same  species.    In  Hat 
adult  male  bird,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  a  deep  shining  green,  becoming 
brown  on  the  head,  and  chsmging  into 
bronze  on  the  back  and  wing-coverts. 
Tlie  wings  are  purple-brown.     The  long 
and  deeply-forked  tail  is  black,  witii  the 
exception  of  a  little  brown   upon  the 
inner  web  of  the  two  outermost  feathers. 
The  chin  is  black  glossed  with  green,  the 
throat  is  deep  metallic  purple,  and  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is  placed  a 
large  crescent-shaped  mark  of  buft    The 
abdomen  is  bronze,  with  a  grey  spot  in 
its  centre ;  and  there  is  a  buff  spot  on 
each  flank.     Tlie  under  tail-coverts  are 
of  a"  greenish  hue. 

The  female  does  not  possess  the  long 
tail,  and  her  colours  are  golden-green 
above  and  reddish-buff  below.  The  tail 
is  very  curiously  marked.  The  central 
feathers    are    entirely  gold-green;   the 
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L^ottarior  feiflien  aie  nrij  xed  at  their  base,  black  for  a  considentble  portion  of  their 
jpsii^ai,  and  tipiied  ^^ 
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t        jlnother  example  of  this  genus  is  the  well-known  Cora's  Sheab-tail,  a  remarkably 
'  '  "     bird,  and  specially  notable  for  the  peculiarity  from  which  it  derives  its  populu 
It  inhabits  Peru,  and  is  found  very  plentifully  between  Callao  and  lima.    The 
of   the  Andes  is  also  a 
t  residence  of  this  bird 
the  male,  the  head  and 
parts    of    the    body    are 
with  the  exception 
wings,  which  are  purple- 
The   throat    is   violet, 
into  metallic  crimson, 
tie  under  parts  are  greyish- 
The  tail  is  rather  curi- 
shaped    The  two  central 
are  double  the  length  of 
I  next  pair,  and  the  remaining 
are   r^ularly  gradated, 
exterior  being  the  shortest. 
I  long  tail  is  only  found  in  the 
bira,  the  tail  of  the  female 
[  of  the  ordinary  length. 


ftarsRAL   of  the  Humming- 

I  are  remarkable  for  a  tuft  of 

I  white  downy  feathers  which 

each  1{^  and  which  has 

1  for  them  the  popular  title 

tatUeg^  because  uie  white 

'  I  bear  some  resemblance  to  a 

vpnft     The  generic  name 

~  i  is  gmai  to  the  bird  in 

;  to  this  peculiarity,  and  is 

of  two  Greek  words,  the 

signifying  wool  or  cotton, 

tlie  other  i&  thiffh.    Owing 

lOeTaiycarioas  effect  of  these 

fhe  Poif-legs  are  in  great 

among  the  dealers,  as 

look  remarkably  well  in  a 

mai  atofled birds. 

Hie    OOFFin-HILLISD     PUFF- 

an  inhabitant  of  Santa  F^ 
» and  IB  a  very  common 
in  that  locality.     It  may 
be  foond,  as  it  is  a  re- 
local  bud,  being  con- 
to  a  nanow  atrip  or  belt 
^  ef  knd,  which  poasesses  the'ieqnisite^characteristics  of  temperature  and  vegetation. 

It  mnrt  here  be  remarked  that  in  the  mountainous  districts  where  this  and  many 
Mr  qpeciee  of  Humming-birds  are  found,  every  degree  of  temperature  may  be  obtained 
:  withm  the  compesa  of  a  fow  miles  by  merely  ascendme  or  descending  the  lonr  mountains 
m  tm  greater  part  of  the  country.    A  few  hours'  journey  will  bring  the 
;  tefdkr  {hraas^  eveiy  shade  of  dimate,  from  the  perpetiial  mow  and  ice  at  the  summit,' 
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to  the  moderate  tempemtures  of  the  middle  regions,  and  the  tropical  heat  of  the  inoun- 
tain's  foot.  This  circumstance  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  we  shall  find,  on  examining  the 
habits  of  many  of  these  birds,  that  the  conditions  i-equisite  for  their  maintenance  aie 
very  capricious,  and  that  a  belt  of  land  a  few  yards  in  width  will  often  suffice  to  separate 
the  habitation  of  one  local  species  from  that  of  another,  neither  venturing  to  trespass  into 
the  dominions  of  its  neighbour. 

The  Copper-bellied  Pufl-leg  is  always  found  in  a  narrow  belt  of  land  varying  from  six 
thousand  to  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being,  therefore,  pi-acticallj: 

confined  to  a  strip  of  land  barely  a 
thousand  yards  in  ^^^dtL  In  all  jhth 
bability  the  reason  of  this  restricted  range 
may  be  found  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
locality,  which  supplies  the  food  on  which 
this  species  lives. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  little  bird,  and 
both  the  sexes  are  very  similar  in  thdr 
colour  and  general  appearance,  exc^ 
that  in  the  female  the  pulfs  of  white  down 
are  not  so  large  nor  so  conspicuous  as  in 
her  mate.  In  the  adult  male,  the  top  rf 
the  head,  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the 
back  are  green,  w^ashed  with  a  decided 
tint  of  bronze,  except  upon  the  upper 
tail-coverts,  w^here  the  green  is  very  pure 
and  of  a  metallic  brilliancy.  As  b 
generally  the  case  wath  Humming-biidflk 
the  fine  and  sharply-cut  wings  are  biowi  "* 
washed  with  purple.  The  tail  is  bhid;  j 
with  a  purple  gloss  in  a  aide  light  He  I 
throat  is  of  a  beautiful  sliining  metallie 
green,  and  the  general  colour  of  the  breast 
and  under  portions  of  the  body  is  greet 
glossed  with  gold,  with  the  exception  rf 
the  abdomen,  where  the  green  takes  a 
coppery  hue,  from  which  the  bird  h« 
received  its  popular  nama  The  "  pnffe" 
are  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  look  lib 
refined  swans'-down. 
The  female  is  very  similar  in  colour,  except  that  the  hues  of  the  throat  are  noi 
possessed  of  so  metallic  a  bi^illi,ancy,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated^  the  leg-tufts  lie 
comparatively  small 

In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  the  Topaz  Humming-birds  are  the  most  resplendent 
and  l)eautiful  of  all  their  tribe,  the  palm  of  beauty  being  almost  equaUy  divided  betweai 
the  two  birds  which  will  be  described  in  the  following  lines. 

The  FiEEY  Topaz  inhabits  the  country  through  which  passes  the  Eio  Negro,  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Upper  Amazon.  It  is  a  most  gorgeous  creature,  and  attracts  peculiar  attention  on 
account  of  the  very  considerable  dimensions  to  which  it  reaches.  Its  nest  is  a  veiy 
remarkable  structure,  looking  much  as  if  it  were  made  from  leather,  and  woven  so 
adroitly  to  the  bough  upon  which  it  is  placed  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  ftom 
the  natural  bark  or  from  some  of  the  numerous  fimgi  that  grow  upon  trees.  Its  surface 
is  quite  smooth,  and  the  colour  is  a  reddish-dun.  The  substance  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  a  kind  of  fungus,  of  the  same  order  as  the  well-known  Boletus  of  which  GenoKi 
tinder  is  made.     The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  and  beautifully  white. 

The  colour  of  this  splendid  bird  is  mostly  a  blazing  scarlet,  contrasting  boldly  wifli 
the  deep  velvet-black  of  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck.     The  throat  is  em.erald-greeii» 
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rith  a  patch  of  delicate  crimson  in  the  centre.    Tlie  lower  part  of  the  hack  and  the  upper 

ail-coverts  are  beautiful  green  with  orange  gloss ;  and  the  wings  and  tail  are  purple- 

dack,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  elongated  feathei-s  of  the  tail,  which  are  purplish- 

[reen,  and  cross  each  other  near  the  base.     The  under  tail-coverts  are  green.     So  vivid 

xe  the  tints,  and  so  beautiful  the 

brm  of  this   bird,   that   it   well 

leserves  the  honourable  title  ac- 

orded   to  it  by  Prince   Lucicn 

ioDaparte  of  being  ''inter  Trochi- 

ides  pulcherrimus''     Tlie  female 

s    without    the    elongated    tail- 

Batheis,  and  she  is  of  a  grei^n- 

jold  colour  on  the  upper  pails  of 

he  body.     This  species  is  very 

ike  the  following  bird,  but  may 

le  distinguished  from  it  by  the 

imple  of  its  tail-feathers  and  the 

iciy  efifiilgence  of  its  body.     The 

sntire  length  of  this  bird  is  about 

n^t  inches. 

The  Crimson  Topaz,  or  Aka 
HumoKG-BlRD  {Topaza  Pella), 
closely  resembles  the  fiery  topaz, 
except  that  the  hues  of  its  body 
aze  more  of  a  deep  crimson  than 
of  the  flaming  scarlet  which  de- 
notes the  preceding  species.  The 
bil  19  reddish-buff,  with  the  ex- 
enttion  of  the  two  central  feathers 
which  have  the  same  purple-giecn 
tt  in  7.  Pyra,  It  inhabits  Cay- 
Bnne,  Trinidad,  and  Surinam,  and 
imong  the  natives  is  known  by 
the  name  of  KarabamitL  It  is  a 
ihy  and  retiring  bird,  living  near 
ivers,  and  shrouding  its  beauties 
n  the  deepest  forests.  It  is  a 
end-noctumal  bird,  resembling 
he  nightjars  in  many  of  its  habits, 
nd  being  most  active  in  the  early 
lawn  and  the  beginning  of  the 
vening.  Only  at  those  hours 
Des  it  venture  from  the  deep 
ecesses  of  its  home,  and  display 
A  flashing  colours  as  it  darts 
long  the  glades  or  over  the  streams 
1  search  of  its  insect  prey. 

We  have  in  the  Eacket-taUed  Humming-birds  one  of  those  singidar  forms  which  are 
0  often  found  among  these  strange  little  birds. 

The  Racket-tail  HuMMiNO-BinD  (Dtscura  longicauda)  is  a  native  of  Cayenne, 
lurinam,  and  Demerara>  and  is  also  found  in  several  portions  of  Northern  Brazil  It  is 
hiefly  remarkable  for  the  curious  formation  from  which  it  derives  its  popular  an4 
ppiopriate  name. 

In  the  male  bird,  the  face,  throat,  and  part  of  the  neck  are  light  verditer-green, 
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becoming  more  luminous  towards  the  chest.  Under  the  chin  there  is  a  little  velvet-black 
spot,  whTch  is  very  conspicuous  against  tlie  light  green  of  the  surrounding  feathers.  The 
upper  parts  are  hronze-grecMi,  and  a  buflf-white  band  crosses  the  lower  end  of  the  back. 
The  very  curious  tail  is  deeply  forked,  the  two  exterior  feathers  being  twice  the  length  of 

the  second  pair,  and  the  others 
decreasing  in  length  in  rapid  pro- 
gression.  The  grineral  colour  of 
the  tail  is  puri)le-black,  the  purple 
;      li  I  being    especially   visible  on  the 

^  W  A.         '  "rackets."     The  female  possesses 

^^^         ^  '  no  rackets  on  the  tail,  nor  green 

,  I  on  her  head  or  throat.    The  velvet- 

black  spot  on  the  chin,  however, 
retains  its  place. 

The  White-booted  Racket- 
tail  inhabits  the  Colunibiaa 
Andes,  and  is  very  common  near 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  It  is  a  hill- 
loving  bird,  being  generally  found 
at  an  elevation  of  five  or  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  seiL  It  is  thought  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  third  and  tenth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  This 
bird  is  remarkably  swift  of  winj 
its  darting  flight  reminding  the 
spectator  of  the  passage  of  an 
arrow  through  the  air.  At  one 
time  it  will  hover  close  to  the 
ground,  hanging  over  some  favonr- 
ite  flower  and  extracting  the  sweet 
contents  of  the  blossoms ;  and  at 
the  next  moment  it  will  shoot  to 
the  very  summit  of  some  lofty 
tree,  as  if  impelled  fit)m  a  bow, 
and  leave  but  the  impression  of 
an  emerald-green  line  of  light 
upon  the  observer's  eya  While 
hovering  over  the  flowers,  the 
long  racket-shaped  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  in  constant  motion,  waving 
gently  in  the  air,  crossing  each 
other,  opening  and  closing  in  the 
most  graceful  manner.  But  when 
the  binl  darts  off  with  its  peculiar 
arrowy  flighty  the  tail-feathere  lie 
straight  behind  it 
The  male  of  this  species  is  bronze-green  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  the  green 
taking  a  richer  and  redder  hue  upon  the  upper  tail-coverts.  The  throat  and  breast  are 
briUiant  emerald-green.  The  wings  are  jjuiple-brown,  and  the  tail  is  brown,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rackets,  which  are  black  "shot"  with  green.  The  feet  are  yellow, ai^ 
upon  the  legs  are  placed  two  beautiful  white  puffs.  Tlie  whole  length  of  the  bird  ia 
rather  more  than  three  inches.  The  female  bird  does  not  possess  the  racket-shaped  tail- 
feathers,  and  is  of  a  bronze-green  upon  the  upper  surface.  The  tail  is  brown,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  middle  feathers,  which  are  bronze-green  like  the  body.     The  two 
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cterior  feathers  are  tipped  with  white,  and  the  others  with  bronze-green.  The  under 
BzfiEUse  is  white,  diversified  with  bronze-green  spots  on  the  breast  and  flanks.  The  puffs 
le  smaller  than  in  the  male. 

There  are  several  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
teUViAN  Backet-tail,  a  bird  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  nisty-red  colour  of 
he  leg-muffs. 

The  Columbian  Thorxbill 
s  an  inhabitant  of  Santa  Fe  de 
|iqg6ta,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
ince  to  the  more  temperate 
of  that  locality.  It  never 
to  ascend  to  the  hills,  but 
lOEefers  remaining  in  the  plains  or 
m  some  of  the  valleys  where  it 
pUL  find  the  greatest  abundance 
if  food.  It  appears  not  to  fre- 
jMDt  the  tops  of  trees,  as  is  often 
«B  case  with  Humming-birds, 
pNft  contents  itself  with  the  low 
^Ipwering  shrubs  of  the  plains  and 
^lriky&  The  colour  of  this  bird 
%  gplden-green  on  the  upper 
ItttB^  chan^g  into  a  wanner 
pe  on  the  upper  tail-coverts. 
;tUow,  it  is  dull  green,  with  the 
tteeption  of  a  remarkable  tuft  or 
Ihto  which  hai^  from  the  chin, 
lid  which  is  light  green  towards 
m  base  and  pui^e-red  towards 
h  extremity.  The  wings  are 
g^nple-brown,  the  tail  brown  with 
1  boiue  gloss,  and  the  under  tail- 
|bmrts  brown-yellow.  The  female 
limihles  the  male,  but  has  not 
ike  flame-like  mark  on  the  throat 
3fte  total  length  of  this  species  is 
Wvreen  five  and  six  inches. 

lliere  are  several  species  of 
AnflbiUs,  among  which  may  be 
Moed  HsBBAK's  Thobnbill 
4VkmpJbmfbnm  Jlerrdm),  a  bird 
lUch  is  remarkable  for  its  broad 
^ndetail  and  the  snowy  white  tips 
pioe  three  exterior  feathers.  All 
itte  Thombills  possess  the  curious 
Vnd-like  appendage  to  the  chin. 

At  the  right-hand  lower  comer  of  the  engraving  on  page  223,  will  be  seen  a  curiously 
Anned  bird,  remarkable  for  its  long  slender  crest  and  the  elongated  feathers  of  its  tail 
Ikisistbe  Pofblaieb's  Thobntail  {Ohnddia  Popdairit).  This  beautiful  little  creature 
iihahits  Peru  and  Columbia,  and  is  found  in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  that  locality.  It 
il  a  venr  qnick  flier,  but  dbere  is  little  known  of  its  habits. 

.  In  ue  adult  male,  the  ciown  of  the  head,  the  shorter  feathers  of  the  crest,  toother 
riSi  the  face  and  throat,  are  light  golden  green,  and  the  long  slender  feathers  are  blaok^ 
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Tlie  wings  are  piir])le  brown.  Tlie  l)ack  is  gold-green,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  bold  bar 
of  pure  white,  which  crosses  tlie  back  and  forms  a  pat<3h  on  each  flank.  The  middle  of  the 
abdomen  is  black,  the  flanks  are  Inown,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  greyish  white.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  tail  is  blue,  the  shafts  of  the  middle  feathers  are  white,  and  the  remain- 
ing feathers  are  white  at  their  bases  and  l)rown  for  the  rest  of  their  length.  The  under 
surface  of  the  tail  is  a  bright  steel-l)lue,  and  the  shafts  are  wliit«  throughout  their  length. 

The  female  possesses  no  crest 
and  no  elongated  tail-feathers,  and 
bears  a  very  curious  resemblance 
to  the  well-known  insect  termed 
the  Humming-bird  MotL 

Another  curious  example  rf 
the  same  genus  may  be  found  in 
CoNVERs'  Thorntail,  a  native  rf 
Santa  ¥i  de  Bogota. 

This  species  is  very  beautiful 
both  in  shape  and  colouring,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 
bird,  the  two  sexes  differ  greatlj 
in  appeai-ance.  In  the  male  of 
this  bird  the  general  colour  is 
green,  a  white  bar  running  acio« 
the  lower  end  of  the  back,  and 
the  tail-feathers  behig  very  lon|^ 
narrow  and  pointed.  Their  colour 
is  shining  black,  the  shafts  beiM 
white.  In  the  female  the  geneiu 
colour  of  the  plumage  resembla 
that  of  the  male,  except  that  the 
colours  are  not  so  brillis^nt,  and  the 
throat  is  greyish  white,  covered 
with  brown-green  spots.  The  tail 
is  very  short,  and  is  composed  rf 
a  series  of  rounded  feathers  of  i 
dusky  hue,  and  white  at  the  tipi 
Both  the  species  are  swift  flien> 
and  are  said  to  resemble  the 
swallow  when  on  the  wing. 

On  the  extreme  left  of  the 
engraving  on  page  223,  and  about 
half-way  from  the  top,  the  reader 
may  observe  a  very  small  Hum- 
ming-bird, remarkable  for  ite 
curious  spiky  tail  and  rich  featheiy 
gorget.  This  is  the  Little  Flami- 
BEAREB  {SelAsphorus  sciniHk), 
one  of  several  species  which  possess  the  fiery  tuft  of  feathers  from  which  they  derive  their 
name  of  Flame-bearers. 

Tliis  species  inhabits  the  inner  side  of  the  extinct  volcano  Chiriqui,  in  Veragua,  at  an 
elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  tiny  bird,  measuring 
only  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  as  it  darts  about  the  singular  habitation  m 
which  it  lives,  its  fiery  gorget  gleams  with  such  a  flaming  crimson,  3iat>  as  Mr.  Gould 
happily  remarks,  it  seems  to  have  caught  the  last  spark  from  the  volcano  before  it  wm 
extinguished. 
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In  the  male,  the  upper  surface  is  of  a  bronze  green.  Tlie  gorget  is  of  a  fiery  red,  and 
as  the  feathers  on  each  side  are  longer  than  those  in  the  centre,  it  necessarily  projects 
from  the  neck.  Below  the  gorget  is  a  band  of  white  marked  with  buff,  and  the  wings  are 
purple  brown.  The  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  brownish  black  edged  with  red,  and 
the  remaining  feathers  are  brownish  black  on  their  outer  webs,  and  reddish  nist  on  the 
inner  webs.  The  under  surface  of  the  tail  is  a  rusty  red.  The  female  is  duller  in  her 
colouring,  and  the  gorget  is  shorter  and  of  a  whitish  gi*oy  spotted  with  brown.  The  flanks 
are  buff,  and  the  tail-feathers  are  not  so  pointed  as  in  the  male. 

There  ai-e  several  species  of  Flame-bearers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  RuFUS 
Flame-bearer  (Seldsphorus  rufus),  a  bird  which  was  originally  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  and  is  also  found  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Northern 
America  in  the  summer  time,  returning  to  Mexico  in  the  winter.  Tliis  species  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Nuttal,  whose  account  is  quoted  by  Audubon. 

**  We  began  to  meet  with  this  species  near  the  Blue  Mountains  of  the  Columbia  River  in 
the  autumn,  as  we  proceeiled  to  the  coast.  These  were  all  young  birds,  and  were  not  very 
easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  common  species  of  the  same  age. 

We  now  for  the  first  time  (April  16)  saw  the  males  in  numbers,  darting,  buzzing,  and 
squeaking  in  the  usual  manner  of  their  tribe :  but  when  engaged  in  collecting  its  accus- 
tomed sweets  in  all  the  energy  of  life,  it  seemed  like  a  breathing  gem,  a  magic  carbuncle 
of  glowing  fire,  stretching  out  its  glorious  ruff  as  if  to  emulate  the  sun  itself  in  splendour. 
Towards  the  close  of  May  the  females  were  sitting,  at  which  time  the  males  were  uncom- 
monly quarrelsome  and  vigilant,  darting  out  at  once  as  I  ai)proached  the  tree,  probably 
near  the  nest^  looking  like  an  angry  coal  of  brilliant  fire,  passing  within  very  little  of  my 
ftce,  returning  several  times  to  the  attack,  sailing  and  dai-ting  with  the  utmost  velocity,  at 
the  same  time  uttering  a  curious  reverberating  shaii:>  bleat,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
quivering  twang  of  a  dead  twig,  yet  also  so  much  like  the  real  bleat  of  some  small  quad- 
ruped, that  for  some  time  I  searched  the  ground  instead  of  the  air  for  the  actor  in  the 
leeneL 

At  other  times  the  males  were  seen  darting  high  up  in  the  air,  and  whirling  about  each 
otter  in  great  anger  and  with  much  velocity.  After  these  manceuvres,  the  aggressor 
Ktomed  to  the  same  dead  twig,  where  for  days  he  resolutely  took  his  station,  displaying 
fte  utmost  courage  and  angry  vigilance.  The  angry  hissing  or  bleating  note  seems  some- 
fting  like  wht'  t'  i  (  i  ah  vee,  tremulously  uttered  as  it  whirls  and  sweeps  through  the  air, 
lecompanied  also  by  something  like  the  whirr  of  the  night  hawk.  On  the  29th  of  May 
Uoond  a  nest  in  a  forked  branch  of  the  Nootka  bramble  {Bubus  Nutkanus).  The  female 
^  sitting  upon  two  eggs  of  the  same  shape  and  colour  as  those  of  the  common  species, 
Trochilua  colvbris.  The  nest  also  was  similar,  but  somewhat  deeper.  As  I  approached, 
fte  female  came  hovering  round  the  nest,  and  soon  after,  when  all  was  still,  she  resumed 
W  place  contentedly." 

The  nest  of  this  bird  measures,  according  to  Audubon's  description,  two  inches  and  a 
Quarter  in  height  and  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  breadth  at  the  upper  part,  and  is 
Composed  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  feathejs,  woven  together  with  delicate  vegetable  fibres. 
Xlie  lining  is  very  soft  cotton.  Another  obser\^er,  Dr.  Townsend,  compares  the  curious 
^lote  of  this  bird  to  the  sound  which  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  branches 
during  a  high  wind. 

Thb  birds  which  compose  the  genus  Phaethomis  are  remarkable  for  the  very  long  and 
iMuitifiilly  graduated  tail,  all  the  feathers  being  long  and  pointed,  and  the  two  central  far 
ttoeeding  the  rest.  The  two  sexes  are  mostly  alike,  both  in  the  colour  and  shape  of  their 
jdumage  and  in  siza  These  birds  inhabit  Venezuela  and  the  Carracas,  being  generally 
Smuh!  in  the  richest  district  of  those  localities,  where  the  flowers  blossom  most  abundantly. 
All  the  Hennits  build  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  nest,  of  a  long  funnel-like  form 
tapering  to  a  slender  point,  and  woven  with  the  greatest  neatness  to  some  delicate  twig  or 
peodent  leaf  by  means  of  certain  spiders'  webs.  The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is 
•Iky  cotton  fibre,  intermixed  with  a  woolly  kind  of  furze,  and  bound  together  with 
spider-web.    Our  present  example  is  Sallys  Hebmit. 
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Very  little  is  known  of  its  habits,  but,  like  the  generality  of  Humming-birds,  it  does 
not  possess  any  great  power  of  voice.  Indeed,  even  in  the  few  instances  where  one  rf 
these  birds  is  gifted  with  vocal  powers,  its  song  is  of  a  feeble  and  uncertain  character,  and 
in  England  would  attract  little  .attention.  The  best  songster  of  all  the  Humming-birds 
appears  to  be  the  Vervain  Humming-bird  [Mellisuga  minima),  which,  accord^g  to 
Mr.  Bullock,  can  sing,  altlioui^h  not  very  perfectly. 

"  He  had  taken  his  station  on  the  twig  of  a  tamarind-tree  w^hich  was  close  to  the  bam 
and  overspread  part  of  the  yard :  there,  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  number  of  persons 
constantly  passing  within  a  few  yards,  he  spent  most  of  the  day.  There  were  few  Uos- 
soms  on  the  tree,  and  it  was  not  the  breeding  season,  yet  he  most  pertinaciously  kqi 
absolute  possession  of  his  domain ;  for  the  moment  any  other  bird,  though  ten  times  as 
large  as  himself,  approached  near  his  tree,  he  attacked  it  most  furiously  and  drove  it  oi( 
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always  returning  to  the  same  twig  he  had  before  occupied,  and  which  he  had  worn  qaito 
bare  for  three  or  four  inches  by  constantly  feeding  on  it.  I  often  approached  within  afet 
feet  with  pleasure,  observing  his  tiny  operations  of  cleaning  and  pluming,  and  listening ij|) 
his  weak,  simple,  and  oft-repeated  note.  I  could  easily  have  caught  him,  but  was  unwit 
ling  to  destroy  so  interesting  a  little  visitant,  who  had  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure. 

In  my  excursions  round  Kingston  I  procured  many  of  the  same  species^  as  well  •• 
the  long-tailed  black  and  a  few  others,  as  w^ell  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned  as  the  smalM 
yet  described,  but  wiiich  has  the  finest  voice  of  any.  I  spent  some  agreeable  hours  in  tts 
place  that  had  been  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Jamaica ;  and  on  the  various  trees,  noff 
growing  to  a  luxuriant  size,  met  with  many  curious  birds,  among  which  this  specimen  ml 
perched  upon  the  bread-fruit  or  cabbage  tree.  He  poured  forth  his  slight  querolous  note 
among  a  most  numerous  assemblage  of  the  indigenous  and  exotic  plants  and  trees  of  tto 
island,  on  a  spot  once  the  pride  of  Jamaica,  but  now  a  desolate  wilderness."  This  besn- 
tiful  Humming-bird  will  be  described  at  length  in  a  future  page. 

To  return  to  Salle's  Hermit.  The  upper  parts  of  its  body  are  green-bronze,  excepting 
the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are  rusty  red.  The  wings  are  purple-brown.  The  central  tail- 
feathers  are  bronze,  largely  tipped  with  white,  and  the  remaining  feathers  are  white,  \rifli 
the  exception  of  a  broad  black  band,  drawn  obliquely  across  them  near  the  base.  Abon 
Mid  below  the  eye  there  is  a  white  streak,  and  the  colour  of  the  under  parts  of  the  bo^f  > 
sober  grey. 
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Lp  the  reader  will  again  turn  to  the  engraving  on  page  223,  and  refer  to  the  bird 
nmediately  below  Princess  Helena's  Coquette,  he  will  see  a  rather  large  species  of 
lummmg-bird,  which  is  remarkable  for  tlie  manner  in  wliicli  the  rounded  tail-feathers 
te  arranged,  and  the  very  long  upper  tail-covorts.  This  bird  is  tlie  Jacobin  HuMmNO- 
IBD  {Fhrisuga  melUvora),  a  beautifidly  coloured  species,  glowing  with  boldly  contrasted 
Lues  of  white,  blue,  green  and  black. 

It  inhabits  Cayenne,  Guiana, 
hinidad,  and  seems  to  have 
l^er  an  extensive  range,  being 
bund  from  Cayenne  to  Peru.  It 
is  a  very  curious  species,  inhabit- 
fa^  broad  and  flu\4atile  districts 
notmore  than  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  fix)m  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
colour  is  very  variable,  but  is 
perally  a  light  blue  upon  the 
head  and  throat,  with  a  large 
white  crescentic  patch  passing 
over  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
hack,  the  very  long  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  a  line  extending  to 
5ach  side  of  the  neck,  are  golden 
jreen,  and  the  wings  are  purple- 
>lack.  edged  on  the  slioulders  with 
folden  green.  The  tail  is  tipped 
riih  a  narrow  band  of  black. 
Jome  individuals  have  a  green 
nark  upon  the  blue  of  the  head, 
Lud  others  are  curiously  mottled 
^th  white  and  brown. 

There  are  several  species  of 
lis  genus,  among  which  may  be 
Stentioned  the  Great  Jacobin 
[Florisuaa  Jlahellifera),  a  truly 
beautiful  bird,  and  much  larger 
Ban  the  preceding  species.  It  is 
bund  in  Tobago,  in  the  Orinocos, 
ind  other  neighbouring  localities. 
tt  Uves  mostly  in  low  marshy 
tttuations,  chiefly  upon  planta- 
Sons  abroad,  and  generally  feeds 
rhile  on  the  wing.  Another 
surious  species  is  the  Pied  Jacobin 
[Udliguffa  Atra\  a  bird  which  is 
Buch  blacker  than  either  of  the 
seceding.  It  inhabits  the  ex- 
wme  parts  of  Brazil,  from  Per- 
Bunbuco  on  the  north  to  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  south. 
Biy  variable  in  colouring. 
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Like  the  preceding  species,  it  is 


The  Helmet-crests  are  very  curious  birds,  and  are  at  once  known  by  the  singular 
)inted  phime  which  crowns  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  long  beard-like  appendage  to  the 
in.  They  all  live  at  a  very  considerable  elevation,  inhabiting  localities  of  such  extreme 
slemency  that  few  persons  would  thinlc  of  looking  for  a  Humming-bird  in  such  frozen 
rions.  There  are  several  species  of  Helmet-crest,  and  their  habits  are  well  described 
2.  R 
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by  Mr.  Linden,  the  discoverer  of  Linden's  Helmet-crest,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Gould, 
and  published  in  his  monograph  of  the  Humming-birds. 

"  I  met  with  this  species  for  the  first  time  in  August,  184? 2,  while  ascending  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Merida,  the  crests  of  which  are  the  most  elevated  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Coi*dilleras  of  Columbia.  It  inhabits  the  regions  immediately  beneath  the  line  of  perpetnid 
congelation,  at  an  elevation  of  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Messrs.  Funck  and  Schlim  found  it  equally  abundant  in  the  Paramos,  near  the  Siena 
Nevada,  at  the  comparatively  low  elevation  of  9,000  feet.    It  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 

regions  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  d^;ree8 
of  north  latitude. 

It  occasionally  feeds   upon  the  fluBlf- 
scattered  shrubs  of  this  icy  region,  such  as 
the  hypericum,  myrtus,  daphne,  arborescent 
espeletias,  and  towards  the  lower  limit  (a 
bej  arias,  but  most  frequently  upon  the  pro- 
jecting ledges  of  rocks   near  to  tbe  mom. 
Its  flight  is  swift,  but  very  short ;  when  it 
leaves  the   spot  upon  which   it  has  been 
perched,  it  launches  itself  obliquely  down- 
wards, uttering  at  the  same  time  a  plaintive 
whistling  sound,  which  is  also  occasionally 
uttered  while  perched;   as  well  as  I  can 
recollect.    I  have   never  heard   it  produce 
the  humming  sound  made  by  several  othei 
members   of  the  same  group,  nor  does  it 
partake  of  their  joyous  spirit  or  perpetual 
activity.   Neither  myself  nor  Messra.  Funck 
and  Schlim  were  able  to  discover  its  nest, 
although  we  all  made  a  most  diligent  seaick 
Its  food  appears  principally  to  conast 
of  minute  insects,  all  the  specimens  we  pro- 
cured having  their  stomachs  filled  with  small 
flies." 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  adult  male  an 
black,  a  line  of   white  running  along  tha 
centre.    The  long  plumes  of  the  throat  an 
w^hit€.     Eound  the  neck  and  the  back  of  the 
head  runs  a  broad  white  band.     The  tipper 
surface  of  the   body  and  the  two  central 
tail-feathers  are  bronze-green,  and  the  othffl 
feathers  are  a  wann  reddish  bronze,  having 
the   basal  half  of  their  shafts  white.    The 
under  surface   is   a   dim  brownish  bronn; 
The  length  of  the  male  bird  is  about  ivt 
and  a  quarter  inches.    The  female  is  coppery 
brown  upon  the  head  and  upper  surface  of 
the  body,  and  there  is  no  helmet-like  plume 
on  the  head  nor  beard-like  tuft  on  the  chin.     The  throat  is  coppery  brown  covered  with 
white  mottlings,  and  the  flanks  are  coppery  brown  washed  with  green.    The  length  of  the 
female  is  about  one  inch  less  than  that  of  her  mate. 

Another  species,  the  Waeeior  of  dealers,  and  the  Guerin's  Helmet-crest  of  natu- 
ralists {Oxyp6go7i  Guerenii),  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Columbian  Andes^ 
here  it  is  tolerably  common.  It  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  species 
by  a  bright  green  line  which  passes  down  the  centre  of  the  beard,  and  of  which  only  a  voy 
faint  indication  is  perceptible  in  the  Black  Warrior.  There  is  also  much  more  white  upon 
the  tail 
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SICKLE  BILL   IHMMINC  Mli:i». 


There  are  several  species  of  the  STAR-TirnoATKO  TlrMMiNc-BiRDs,  all  of  which  are 
known  by  the  bright  metallic  gleam  of  the  feathers  on  the  throat. 

The  Angela  Star-throat  inhabits  Buenos  Ayres  and  many  ])ai1s  of  Brazil.  It 
Beems  not  to  be  a  very  common  bird,  or  at  all  events  it  is  rarely  found  in  collections.  It 
S«  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  singular  shape  of  its  bill,  \vlii(.'li  is  evidently  formed  for  the 
Imrpose  of  enabling  the  creature  to  penetrate  to  the  bott(»ni  of  tlui  curiously-shaped  blos- 
%>ms  on  which  it  finds  its  sustenance.  It  feeds,  appaiently,  u])on  the  long-blossomed 
^flowers  of  the  llianas,  which  are  very  plentiful  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Star-throat, 
•nd  whose  cups  are  always  filled  with  minute  insects.  The  generic  name,  Ileliomaster,  is 
>Biy  appropriate,  signifying  Sun-star. 

In  the  male,  the  crown  of  the  head  is  metallic  green,  "  shot"  with  ultramarine  blue 
taod  gold,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  golden  gr(»en,  with  more  gold  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  back.  The  wings  are  pui-])le-brown,  and  the  tail  purple-black  with  dark 
gieen  gloss.  Behind  each  eye  there  is  a  white  spot,  and  a  grey  streak  is  drawn  through 
the  cheeks.  The  centre  of  the  throat  is  a  brilliant  crimson,  shining  ellulgently  as  if  made  of 
liYUDg  fire,  and  edged  with  long  feathers  of  a  deep  blue.  The  under  surface  is  dark  green, 
changing  to  rich  blue  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  of  the  ilanks  there  is  a  tuft  of  white 
ftathers.    The  under  tail-coverts  are  green,  fringed  with  white. 

The  female  is  gold  bronze  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  crown  of  her  head  is 
giejrish.  There  is  no  crimson  or  blue  on  the  throat ;  it  is  simply  giey,  covei-ed  with  pale 
Ixrown  spot& 

The  very  remarkable  bird  whose  portrait  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration  affords 
another  example  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which  is  often  found  among 
these  birds.  In  the  Sword-bill  Humming-bird,  sketched  on  page  232,  the  beak  is  enormously 
lengthened,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  feed  on  the  long  bell-like  flowers  wherein  it  finds  its 
sustenance,  and  a  simUar  modification  of  structure  may  be  seen  in  the  Star-throats.  In  the 
SiCKLE-BiLLB,  however,  which  feed  on  the  short  curved  flowers  of  those  regions,  the  bill  is 
also  short  and  very  sharply  curved,  in  order  to  suit  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  flowers.  This 
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Sickle-bill  is  a  very  rare  bird,  and  is  found  sparingly  in  Bogota  and  Veragua.  The 
plumage  is  not  very  brilliant  in  its  hues,  but  the  various  tints  with  which  it  is  colouied 
are  pleasing  in  their  arrangement,  and  give  to  the  bird  a  very  pretty  aspect. 

The  crown  of  its  head  and  the  little  crest  are  blackish  brown,  and  each  feather  has 
one  small  spot  of  buff  on  its  tip.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  shining  green, 
with  a  slight  buffy  wash,  and  on  the  tips  of  several  of  the  secondaries  there  is  a  little  white 

spot  The  two  central  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  a  dark  glossy  green 
with  small  white  tips,  and  the 
others  are  of  the  same  hue  in 
their  outer  webs,  greenish  brown 
on  the  inner,  and  largely  tipped 
with  white.  The  under  surfaces 
brownish  black,  diversified  witk 
some  dark  buflf  streaks  upon  tin 
throat  and  breast,  and  with  white 
streaks  upon  the  abdomen  and 
iianks  ;  the  under  tail-coverts  an 
brown  fringed  w^ith  buflf.  The  total 
length  of  the  bird  is  about  four 
and  a  half  inches. 

Another  species  belonging  to  j 
the  same  genus,  Cokdamim'sj 
Sickle-bill  {Eutoxeres  ConJth  i 
mini),  is  remarkable  for  its  pro-j 
pensity  to  inhabit  high  gronndf 
It  is  a  veiy  rare  bird,  andwhen-j 
ever  it  is  discovered,  it  is  seal 
feeding  among  the  OTchidaceouj 
plants,  at  an  elevation  of  teal 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  ] 
the  sea. 

The  little  group  of  HnmmiDg- 
birds  called  tiie  Sun-angels  aie 
all  remarkable  for  the  exceeding 
lustre  of  the  feathers  which  de- 
corate their  throats,  and  the 
general  beauty  of  their  plumage. 
In  nearly  every  species  there  ii 
a  white  or  buff  crescentic  maik 
immediately  below  the  gorget,  and 
they  are  all  inhabitants  of  the 
Andes.  Concerning  the  Mabs 
Sun-angel  and  its  habits  Mt 
Gould  speaks  in  the  foUowiog 
words : — 

"  Of  all  the  species  of  the  Andean  Humming-birds  belonging  to  the  genus  HeliangelMi 
I  regard  this  as  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting ;  it  has  all  the  charms  of  novelty  to  \ 
recommend  it,  and  it  stands  alone,  too,  among  its  congeners,  no  other  member  of  the  genw  i 
similarly  coloured  having  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  time.     The  throat  vies  viA  : 
the  radiant  topaz,  while  the  band  on  the  forehead  rivals  in  brilliancy  the  frontlet  of  efoy ! 

other  species The  country  in  which  this  rare  bird  flies  is  the  elevated  region  a  1 

Northern  Columbia,  particularly  the  flat  Paramos  of  Portachuela  and  Zambador,  whaw  ! 
Messrs.  Funck  and  Schlim  found  it,  at  an  elevation  of  from  seven  thousand  to  nn*  I 
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iisand  feet ;  they  also  met  with  it  in  the  Paramos  of  Los  Conejos  at  a  similar  elevation. 
tliose  districts  there  doubtless  exist  other  fine  species  at  present  unknown  to  us,  for  we 
scarcely  imagine  that  these  travellers  procured  examples  of  all  the  species  of  the 
era  which  dwell  therein,  and  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  as  rich  in  the 
hered  tribes  as  it  is  in  another  department  of  Nature's  wonderful  works,  Botany." 
In  the  male  bird  there  is  a  naiTOw  mark  upon  the  forehead  of  a  deep  fiery  red,  and  the 
wn  of  the  head  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  are  bronze-gi-een.  Behind  each  eye 
re  is  a  very  small  white  spot,  and  a  jetty  black  cross-streak  is  drawn  from  the  angle  of 
mouth  towards  the  neck.  The  throat  is  decorated  with  a  gorget  of  deep  fiery  red, 
)w  which  is  a  crescent-shaped  band  of  whitish  bulf,  and  the  abdomen  is  det^per  buff, 
Dging  to  green  upon  the  flanks.  The  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  bronze-green, 
.  the  remainder  bronze-brown,  Tlie  female  has  no  red  ui)on  the  throat  or  forehead. 
le  are  several  species  of  Sim-angel,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Clarissa's  Sun- 
SL  {Heltangelus  Chrissoe),  a  bird  which  is  remarkable  for  the  deep  ruby-crimson  with 
^ch  its  gorget  is  dyed.  Thousands  of  these  l)irds  are  killed  annually  ])y  means  of  the 
dly  blowpipe,  and  their  skins  forwarded  to  Europe,  where  they  are  largely  employed  for 
ions  decorative  purposes,  such  as  being  mounted  in  ornamental  cases*  of  stufled  birds  for 
wing-rooms,  feather  fans  and  fire-screens,  or  for  head-dresses  of  more  than  ordinary 
lliancy.  Two  thousand  of  these  birds  have  l)een  sold  at  Paris  at  a  single  time,  merely 
the  manufacture  of  head-dresses. 


8N0W-CAP  HUMMING-BIRD.— AficrxjcAara  oZlwcorondto.  SPANGLED  COQUETTE.— lop^iomi*  Regina. 


The  two  little  birds  which  are  I'epresented  in  the  accompanying  illustration  are 
larkable  for  the  maimer  in  which  their  heads  are  decorated.  One  of  them  is  seen  to  be 
irk  little  creature,  with  the  exception  of  a  snowy  white  crown  to  its  head,  and  a  bold 
ak  of  white  upon  its  tail.  This  is  the  Snow-cap  Humming-bird,  one  of  the  most  curious 
the  most  rare  of  all  the  Trochilidae.  Its  habits  and  the  localities  in  which  it  lives 
well  described  in  the  words  of  its  discoverer,  as  quoted  by  Gould : — 
"  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  while  stationed  in  the  district  of  Belen,  Veraquas, 
f  Granada,  that  I  obtained  several  specimens  of  this  diminutive  variety  of  the 
Dming-bird  family. 

rhe  first  one  I  saw  was  perched  on  a  twig,  pluming  its  feathers.  I  was  doubtful  for  a 
moments  whether  so  small  an  object  could  be  a  bird,  but  on  close  examination  I  con- 
«d  myself  of  the  fiujt  and  secured  it    Another  I  encountered  while  bathing,  and  for  a 
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time  I  watched  its  movements  before  shooting  it.  The  little  creature  would  poise  itself 
about  three  feet  or  so  above  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  and  then  as  quick  as  thought  dart 
downwards,  so  as  to  dip  its  miniature  head  in  the  placid  pool ;  then  up  again  to  its  original 
position,  quite  as  quickly  as  it  had  descended.  These  movements  of  darting  up  and  down 
it  would  repeat  in  rapid  succession,  which  produced  not  a  moderate  disturbance  of  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  such  a  diminutive  creature.  After  a  considerable  number  of 
dippings,  it  alighted  on  a  twig  near  at  hand,  and  commenced  pluming  its  feathers." 

The  colours  of  this  little  bird  are  so  dark,  that  it  appears  to  be  uniformly  brown,  until 
it  is  examined  more  closely,  when  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  coppery  hue,  on  which  a  porpk 
reflection  is  visible  in  extreme  lights,  the  copper  hue  taking  a  warmer  tint  towards  the  tail 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  dazzlingly  white,  and  the  tips  of  all  the  tail-feathers,  and  the 
bases  of  all  except  the  two  central,  are  also  white. 

On  the  same  drawing  may  be  seen  another  remarkable  little  bird,  possessed  of  a  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  crest.  This  is  the  Spangled  Coquette,  an  excellent  example  of  the 
very  remarkable  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  All  the  Coquettes  possess  a  well-defined  creBt 
upon  the  head,  and*  a  series  of  projecting  feathers  from  the  neck,  some  being  especial^ 
notable  for  the  one  ornament,  and  others  for  the  other. 

The  Spangled  Coquette  is  a 
native  of  several  parts  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  was  first  brought  to 
England  in  1847.  The  singular 
crest  is  capable  of  being  rai^  or 
depressed  at  the  will  of  the  bii4 
and  produces  a  great  effect  in 
changing  the  whole  expression  of 
the  creature.  When  raised  to  it8 
fullest  extent  it  spreads  itself  lib 
the  tail  of  the  peacock,  and  moA 
resembles  the  crest  of  the  king 
tody,  a  bird  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  a  future  page.  When 
depressed,  it  lies  flat  upon  the 
bird,  and  is  so  large  that  it  pro- 
jects on  either  side,  barely  allowing 
the  little  black  eyes  to  gleam  from 
under  its  shade. 

The  crown  of  the  head  and 
the  crest  are  light  ruddy  chest- 
nut, each  feather  having  a  ball- 
like spot  of  dark  bronze-green  at 
the  tip.     The    throat    and  &oe 
are  shining  metallic  green,  below 
which  is  a  small  tuft  of  pointed  wliite  feathers  that  have  a  very  curious  effect  as  they 
protrude  from  beneath  the  gorget.     The  upper  parts  are  bronze-green  as  far  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  where  a  band  crosses  from  side  to  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
is  dark  ruddy  chestnut  as  far  as  the  tail.     Tlie  tail  is  also  chestnut-brown,  with  a  sUg^ 
wash  of  metallic  green.     The  female  has  no  crest  nor  green  gorget 

The  Tufted  Coquette  is  one  of  the  rare  species  of  this  beautiful  genua 
It  seems  to  be  entirely  a  Continental  bird,  not  being  found  in  any  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  its  principal  residence  seems  to  be  in  Northern  Brazil  and  along  the  oourae 
of  the  Amazon  as  far  as  Pern.  It  may  be  readily  known  from  the  other  species  of 
Coquettes  by  the  colours  of  its  head,  crest,  and  neck-plumes.  The  crest  and  top  of  the 
head  are  a  rich  ruddy  chestnut,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  bronze-graeiir 
excepting  the  wings,  which  are  purple-black,  and  a  broad  band  of  white  which  ciosseB  tto 
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ower  part  of  the  back.  From  the  white  band  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  is  bright 
chestnut  The  tail  is  also  chestnut,  except  the  two  central  feathers,  whicli  are  green  at 
;he  latter  half  of  their  length.  The  forehead  and  tliroat  arc  emerald  green,  and  the 
leck-plumes  are  snowy  white  tipped  wath  resplendent  metallic  gi-een. 

The  female  has  no  crest  nor  neck-plumes,  and  the  band  of  white  across  the  back  is 
TOiy  narrow.     The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half. 

AlfOTHEK  species  of  this  remarkable  genus  is  depicted  upon  the  engraving  on  page  223, 
where  it  occupies  the  bottom  left-hand  comer.  This  is  Gould's  Coquette  (Lopkomis 
Otmldii),  a  species  which  is  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  pure  white  of  the  neck- tufts,  and 
their  green  tips.  A\Tien  the  crest  and  tufts  of  this  bird  are  depressed  they  lie  closely  upon 
the  other  feathers,  the  crest  coming  to  a  sharp  point  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
neck-tufts  also  coming  to  a  point  upon  the  shoulders.  This  spcicies  seems  to  be  exclusively 
continental,  and  not  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  At  present  it  is 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  country  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Amazon  to  its  sources  in  Peru. 
It  ifi  a  very  rare  bird. 

The  crest  of  the  male  is  rich  chestnut-red,  the  upper  suifaco  is  bronze-green,  and  a  band 
of  white  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  Tlie  forehead  and  throat  are  emerald-green. 
The  female  is  comparatively  a  dull  bird,  having  no  crest  nor  neck-plumes.  The  length  of 
this  species  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 

But  the  most  singular  of  all  the  genus,  if  not  the  most  unique  and  remarkable  of  all 
Qie  Humming-birds,  is  the  Princess  Helena's  Coquette  [Lophorms  Ilelence),  which  is 
Sgared  on  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  engraving  on  page  223.  Tins  wonderful  bird  is 
I  native  of  Vera  Paz  in  Guatemala. 

The  curious  forked  crest  and  face  are  green,  and  the  throat  is  of  a  metallic  effulgent 
smerald  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  with  a  series  of  long  narrow  white  feathers,  those 
rliich  start  from  the  neck  being  longest  and  generally  edged  with  blue-black,  while  the 
ithers  are  much  shorter  and  of  a  jetty  black.  From  the  back  of  the  head  start  six  long 
lair-like  feathers,  three  on  each  side.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  coppery-bronze, 
nd  a  buff  band  crosses  the  lower  end  of  the  back.  The  female  is  quite  an  ordinary  little 
>iid,  without  crest,  neck-plumes,  or  long  hair-feathers,  and  is  generally  of  a  duU  bronze- 
jieen  colour,  and  greyish-white  below,  sprinkled  with  green. 

There  are  many  species  of  Violet-eared  Humming-birds,  all  of  which  are  easily 
xpgnised  by  means  of  the  patch  of  violet  feathers  w  liich  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
ice. 

The  Bolivia  Violet-ear  inhabits  the  country  from  which  it  derives  its  popular  title. 
Eld  is  one  of  the  migratory  birds,  passing  over  a  considerable  tract  of  territory  in  the 
>Tir8e  of  its  travels.  The  localities  which  it  most  prefers  are  the  valleys  and  low  grounds 
'here  maize  is  cultivated,  and  in  such  situations  it  is  very  plentiful  The  character  of  the 
)ecie8  is  eminently  pugnacious,  and  it  will  not  permit  any  other  bird  to  approach  its 
ominiona  It  is  a  very  pretty  bird  :  the  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is 
)lden  green,  a  tint  which  extends  to  the  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail ;  the  remainder  of 
le  tail  is  deep  blue-green.  The  throat  and  breast  are  shining  green,  and  the  chin, 
xloihen,  and  a  patch  above  the  eye,  are  deep  blue.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  rather  more 
(an  three  inches. 

The  lovely  little  Sparkling-tail  is  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  and  is  foimd  very  plentir 
Uy  in  Guatemala,  where  it  is  remarkably  familiar  and  visits  the  habitations  of  mankind 
tthout  any  reluctance,  haunting  every  garden  wherein  are  blooming  flowers,  and  altogether 
splaying  a  wonderful  amount  of  confidenca  The  nest  of  this  species  is  veiy  tiny,  rounded 
id  beautifdlly  woven  from  various  delicate  fibres,  cottony  down,  and  spiders'  webs,  and 
covered  externally  with  lichens  applied  in  a  very  artistic  manner.  In  this  nest  are  laid 
'O  eggs,  hardly  bigger  than  peas,  of  a  delicate  semi-transparent  pearly  white,  and 
oiinding  the  observer  of  the  eggs  of  the  common  snaiL    The  nest  is  always  stuck  upon 
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a  leaf  or  some  slight  twig  by  means  of  spiders'  webs,  so  that  instead  of  the  great  spider 
catching  and  eating  the  Humming-bird,  as  Madame  Merian  supposed,  the  Humming-biid 
is  the  real  depredator,  and  robs  the  spider. 

In  colouring  and  form  the  two  sexes  are  quite  dissimilar. 

The  male  is  bronze-green  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  bold  crescent-shaped  white 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  tlie  back.  The  throat  is  rich  metallic  blue,  becoming  velvety 
black  in  certain  lights,  because  each  feather  is  black  at  the  base  and  blue  at  the  tip.  The 
wings  are  of  a  rich  dark  purple-brown.  Bound  the  neck  runs  a  broad  snowy-white  crescentic 
band,  and  the  whole  under  surface  is  bronze-green,  except  the  under  tail-coverts,  across 
which  runs  a  band  of  w^hite.  The  tail  is  very  curious,  exhibiting  very  many  tints,  and  not 
very  easy  to  describe.  The  two  central  feathers  are  rich  shining  green ;  the  next  greea 
marked  with  bronze  ;  the  next  dark  brown,  with  two  triangular  white  spots  on  the  iiina 
web,  one  near  the  middle  and  the  other  at  the  tip ;  the  two  central  feathers  are  dark  brown 
for  the  first  half  of  their  length,  then  comes  a  broad  band  of  deep  rusty  red,  then  a  bioad 
white  band,  then  a  brown  band,  and  the  tip  is  white.  The  whole  length  is  about  fiwff 
inches. 

The  female  is  of  a  rich  bronze-green  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  tuo 
crescentic  marks  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  are  buff  instead  of  white,  as  in  her  mala 
Her  tail  is  short,  and  of  a  purple-black  bronzed  at  the  base ;  all  the  feathers  except  ths 
two  central  ones  are  tipped  with  white  and  ringed  with  buff.  The  imder  surface  is  rosiy 
red,  becoming  darker  on  the  under  tail-coverts.     The  length  is  not  quite  three  inches. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  Humming-biixis,  namely  fliB 
Sappho  Comet,  or  the  Bab-taeled  Humming-bird  as  it  is  often  called.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bolivia,  and  is  a  migratory  species,  generally  going  to  Eastern  Peru  in  the  winter.  It  M 
a  remarkably  familiar  bird,  haunting  the  gardens  and  orchards  while  the  trees  are  Uo- 
soming,  especially  while  the  apple-trees  are  in  flower.  The  males  are  extremely  fierce  and 
pugnacious,  chasing  each  other  through  the  air  with  surprising  perseverance  and  acrimony. 
Of  these  birds  Mr.  Bonelli  gives  a  very  spirited  description : — 
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[t  arrives  in  the  environs  of  Chuquesaqua  in  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
ikes  up  its  residence  in  the  shrubberies  of  the  city  and  the  gardens  of  the  Indian 
68 ;  the  hill-side  of  the  neighbouring  country,  clothed  with  indigenous  trees  and 
3,  also  afifords  it  a  fit  place  of  abode,  whence  it  descends  several  times  a  day  to  the 
ated  plains  below,  particularly  to  the  fields  of  maize,  pulse,  and  other  leguminous 
;  the  rich  flowers  of  the  large  cacti  are  also  frequently  visited,  as  they  afford  it  a 
nt  and  abundant  supply  of  insect  food. 

on  after  their  arrival  the  task  of  incubation  is  commenced ;  and  when  the  sunmier  is 
)oth  the  old  and  the  young,  actuated  as  it  were  by  the  same  impulse,  wend  their  way 
rard,  to  return  again  when  the  spring  has  once  more  gladdened  the  earth. 
e  nest  is  a  somewhat  loose  structure,  outwardly  composed  of  interlaced  vegetable  fibres, 
twigs,  moss,  &c.,  and  frequently  lined  with  soft  hairs  like  those  of  the  viscacha,  with 
wer  portion  prolonged  considerably  below  the  bottom  of  the  cup-shaped  interior, 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  an  inch  in  depth ;  the  total  length  of 
st  averaging  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  The  nest  is  placed  in  situations 
r  to  those  selected  for  the  like  purpose  by  the  spotted  flycatcher,  namely,  against  the 
»f  the  walls,  supported  or  entirely  sustained  by  any  hanging  root  or  twig  that  may  be 
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best  adapted  to  afford  it  security ;  tlie  part  of  the  nest  next  the  wall  is  much  thicker,  but  of 
a  looser  texture,  than  the  similar  portion  of  the  tiue  structure.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number, 
oblong  in  form,  of  a  pure  white,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  length  by  about  five-sixteentb 
of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  ditticulty  of  shooting  these  birds  is  inconceivably  great,  from  the  extraordinaiy 
turns  and  evolutions  they  make  when  on  the  wing  ;  at  one  instant  darting  headlong  into  a 
flower,  at  the  next  describing  a  circle  in  the  air  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  eye,  imable  to 
follow  the  movement,  loses  sight  of  it  until  it  again  returns  to  the  flower  which  at  first 
attracted  its  attention," 

Magnificent  as  are  these  gorgeous  birds  when  mounted  as  specimens,  they  lose  much  of 
their  beauty  in  the  needful  handling,  and  give  but  a  faint  image  of  their  real  effulgent 
beauty.  Many  specimens  are  injured  by  being  left  too  long  before  the  skins  are  removed 
from  the  bodies,  and  in  the  lands  where  the  Sappho  lives,  putrefaction  takes  place  witk 
such  rapidity,  that  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  is  fatal  to  the  perfection  of  the  skin.  It  has  been 
found  that  these  delicate  creatures  were  much  injured  by  the  shot  or  other  missihB 
employed  in  their  capture,  so  a  very  ingenious  trap  was  made  for  their  especial  benefit 
It  was  noticed  that  the  birds  were  accustomed  to  dash  into  the  long  pendent  blossoms  of 
certain  flowers,  so  the  ingenious  collector  put  a  little  birdlime  into  the  bottom  of  every 
blossom,  and  thus  secured  many  an  unwary  Humming-bird  as  it  came  to  feed. 

In  the  male  bird  the  head,  neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  the  face,  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  great  part  of  the  under  surface,  are  light  green,  bronzed  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  face.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  is  a  deep  crimson  red.  The  wings  are  purple-browi^ 
and  the  throat  metallic  green.  Tlie  tail  is  ruddy  brown  at  its  base,  and  the  remainderrf 
its  length  is  a  fleiy  red,  tipped  with  a  velvety  black  band.  The  female  is  smaller  than  tlie 
male,  but  is  not  possessed  of  his  length  of  tail  nor  brilliancy  of  hue,  her  throat  being  wMl 
spotted  with  green,  and  the  only  piece  of  crimson  being  a  patch  on  her  back. 

There  is  another  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  which  has  been  called  tbe 
Phaon  Comet  {ComStes  Phaon)  in  allusion  to  the  classical  name  of  the  preceding  spedtt 
This  is  equally  magnificent  with  the  former,  and  is  altogether  a  larger  bird.  It  may  be 
known  from  the  Sappho  by  the  colour  of  the  tail,  which  is  wholly  of  a  crimson  red  B 
inhabits  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

On  the  same  engraving  will  be  seen  a  much  smaller  bird,  the  Yarrell's  Woodstail 
This  pretty  creature  is  very  rare,  and  inhabits  the  eastern  parts  of  Peru  and  Bolivii 
Mr.  Gould  thinks  it  is  limited  to  the  localities  between  the  mountainous  ranges  and  the 
sea.  In  the  male,  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  flift 
four  central  tail-feathers,  are  of  a  light  yellow-green,  and  the  chest,  the  middle  of  Ita 
abdomen,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  greyish  white.  Upon  the  throat  there  is  % 
gorget  of  purple-blue,  "  shot"  with  lilac  in  some  lights,  and  of  a  brighter  blue  in  the 
centra  The  wings  are  greyish-brown,  and  the  lateral  feathers  of  the  tail  are  daik 
brown.     The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Among  other  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus  may  be  mentioned  the  ShoM- 
TAILED  WOODSTAR  {Calothdrox  micnirus).  This  odd  little  bird  is  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  shortness  of  its  tail-feathers,  which  when  closed  are,  with  the  exception  of  ft© 
two  central  feathers,  hidden  under  the  upper  tail-coverts.  It  is  generally  seen  in  the 
mimosas,  and  hums  very  loudly  when  flying. 

The  Ruby  and  Topaz  Humming-bird  derives  its  name  from  the  colouring  of  iis 
head  and  throat,  the  former  being  of  a  deep  ruby  tint,  and  the  latter  of  a  resplendent 
topaz.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the  Ruby-headed  Humming-bird,  and  it  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Aurora.  It  is  very  common  in  Bahia,  the  Guianas,  Trinidad  and 
the  Caraccas,  and  as  it  is  in  great  request  for  the  dealers,  is  killed  by  thousands  annuallj. 
There  is  no  species  so  common  in  ornamental  cases  of  Humming-birds  as  the  Ruby  anl 
Topaz.  It  makes  a  very  beautiful  nest,  round,  cup-like,  and  delicately  woven  d 
cotton  and  various  fibres,  and  covered  externally  with  little  leaves  and  bits  of  lichen. 
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The  plumage  of  this  species  is  extremely  variable,  but  may  be  described  briefly  as 
allows.  The  forehead,  the  crown,  and  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  metallic  ruby  red,  and 
he  chin,  throat,  and  chest  are  effulgent  topaz.  The  upper  j>arts  of  the  body  are 
dvety  bronze-brown,  and  the  wings  are  puri)le-brown.  The  tail  is  rich  chestnut  red, 
ipped  with  black,  and  the  abdomen  is  a  dark  olive-brown.  The  female  has  none  of  the 
uby  patches  on  the  head,  but  retains  a  little  of  the  t<ipaz  on  the  throat. 

Occupying  the  centre  of  the  illustration 
)n  page  223,  may  be  seen  a  very  striking  and 
remarkable  bird,  whose  long  forked  tail  ex- 
teids  completely  across  the  engraving.  This 
IB  the  Blue-tailed  Sylph  {Cynantkus  o?/- 
•wnw),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tlie 
liids  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  Sylphs, 
k  alluaion  to  their  beautiful  foim  and  grace- 
bl  movements. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  found  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Andes,  its  range  ex- 
tendiDg  as  far  as  Panama.  It  also  inhabits 
ttie  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  at  an  elevation 
of  five  or  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
rf  the  sea^  as  the  vegetation  of  those  regions 
is  most  luxuriant  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of 
lie  climate,  and  affords  plentiful  nourish- 
neot  for  the  Humming-birds.  The  flower 
QL  which  it  usually  feeds  is  the  Sedum 
Qh&hm,  and  its  flight  is  extremely  rapid  as 
t  dartB  from  one  flower  to  another. 

In  the  male  bird  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
if  a  metallic  golden  green,  and  the  genei-al 
wlour  of  the  body  is  a  bronze-green,  becoming 
irowner  on  the  under  parts.  Upon  the 
inoat  is  a  gorget  of  the  most  intense  puiple- 
ilne,  and  the  wings  are  purple-brown.  Tlie 
wo  central  feathers  of  the  magnificent  tail 
■B  shining  metallic  green,  the  two  next  are 
dick  at  their  base  and  rich  blue  towards 
hai  extremities,  and  tipped  and  edged  with 
tight  metallic  green,  "  shot"  with  blue.  The 
wter  feathers  are  black  for  the  first  half  of 
heir  length,  and  the  remaining  portion  is 
MtaUic  steely  blue.  Some  white  feathers 
le  scattered  across  the  end  of  the  abdomen, 
be  under  tail-coverts  are  green,  and  thei'e  is 
little  white  dab  above  the  eye  and  another 
ehindit. 
The  female  is  something  like  the  male,  but  not  so  bright  in  colouring.  The  throat 
greyish-white  covered  with  green  spots,  and  the  abdomen  is  rusty  red,  changing  into 
mze-green  upon  the  flanks.  The  young  male  is  duller  in  colour  than  the  adult,  the 
I  is  shorter,  and  there  is  no  blue  part  upon  the  throat.  like  many  other  of  the  Hum- 
ng-biids,  this  species  is  extremely  variable  in  its  colouring,  especially  among  the  young 
de&  The  length  of  this  species  is  about  seven  inches.  It  is  not,  however,  so  remarkable 
'  the  length  of  its  tail  as  the  Tbainbeareb  {Lesbia  Amaryllis),  a  native  of  Quito. 
18  bird,  although  a  small  creature,  possesses  a  long  and  very  straight  taU,  something 
e  that  of  the  Polytmus  or  the  Sappho,  but  much  larger  in  proportion,  the  length  of  the 
Dgated  feathers  being  nearly  six  inches. 
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One  of  the  most  stiiking  forms  among  the  Humming-birds  is  that  which  is  exhibited 
by  De  Lalande's  Plover-ckest. 

This  singular  bird  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  elevated  plume  which  is  placed 
upon  the  head  is  terminated  by  a  single  feather,  instead  of  being  double,  as  is  usuaUy  tlie 
case  with  crested  birds.  This  species  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil  The  nest 
which  it  builds  is  very  pretty,  and  is  ingeniously  woven  into  a  tuft  of  leaves  or  twigs  at 
the  extremity  of  some  ver}'  slender  branch,  so  that  the  whole  structure  droops  downwards, 

and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  pensile 
nests.  Its  form  is  much  elongated,  and  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  compased  are  delicate 
jjieces  of  roots,  mosses  and  lichens,  and 
spiders*  wel)s. 

The  male  bird  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the 
beautiful  crest,  the  female  being  without  that 
decoration.  The  crest  and  the  top  of  the 
head  are  bright  green,  with  the  exception  of 
the  long  single  feather,  which  is  jetty  black. 
The  upper  surface  is  green  washed  with 
bronze,  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  of 
an  intense  shining  violet.  Behind  the  eye 
there  is  a  small  white  streak. 

If  the  reader  will  again  refer  to  the 
engraving  on  page  223,  he  will  see  that  'm- 
mediately  imder  the  crossed  tail-feathers  of 
the  Polytmus  and  the  Cynanthus,  a  Hum* 
ming-bird  is  represented  with  outspidi 
wings  and  a  rather  curiously  formed  tafl. 
This  is  the  Cayenne  Fairy  {Hdwthm 
auritus),  an  inhabitant  of  Guiana,  Cayenw^ 
and  the  forests  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon. 

In  the  male,  the  general  hue  of  the  upper 
surface  is  glossy  golden  green,  very  light  on 
the  forehead.  The  four  middle  feathereof 
the  tail  are  blue-black,  and  the  three  exterior 
feathers  are  white.  A  jetty  black  line  is 
drawn  across  each  side  of  the  face,  including 
the  eye  in  its  breadth,  and  terminated  withi 
small  tuft  of  violet  blue;  below  the  bhwk 
runs  a  luminous  green  line.  The  under  parts 
of  the  body  are  snowy  white. 

DE  LALAXDK8  PI/)VER-CREST. 

cej,h<xiepis  Ddahmdii.  The  vcry  bcautiful  bird  which  has  been 

appropriately  named  the  Sun-gem  inhalHts 
the  moimtain  ranges  of  Brazil,  espedally 
those  of  Minas  Geraes,  where  it  seems,  as 
Mr.  Gould  poetically  remarks,  to  be  a  veritable  gem  sprung  out  of  the  mountain  and 
suddenly  gifted  with  life.  It  may  generally  be  found  in  the  open  country  in  nursery 
grounds,  where  it  finds  abundance  of  the  small  flowers  on  which  it  feeds.  During 
the  rainy  season  it  resorts  to  the  forest,  and  finds  its  nourishment  in  the  orchidaceous 
plants  which  flourish  there  in  such  rich  profusion. 

The  male  bird  is  remarkable  for  a  very  conspicuous  crest,  which  starts  from  either 
side  of  the  head,  and  has  gained  for  the  bird  the  title  of  Double-crested  Humming-bird 
The  name  "comuta,"  or  homed,  refers  to  this  peculiarity.  The  forehead  and  ciownof 
the  head  are  azure  bluci  and  the  neck  fiery  crimson  at  its  base,  changing  to  green 
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le  centre,  and  taking  a  rich  golden  radiance  at  the  extremity.  The  throat,  the  sides 
'  the  face,  and  the  pendent  tuft  of  feathers  from  the  chin  are  velvety-black.  The  back 
bronze-green,  and  the  \\niigs  purple-brown.  The  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
ive-brown  and  the  rest  white,  edged  with  the  same  tint.  The  breast,  sides  of  the  neck, 
nd  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  are  greyish-white,  and  the  remainder  of  the  under 
mface  is  bronze-green.  The  female  has  nearly  as  long  a  tail  as  the  male,  but  her  throat 
\  bufiy  white,  and  she  has  no  crest  on  the  head  nor  beard  hanging  from  the  chin. 

A  drawing  of  this  species  may  be  seen  on  page  233,  where  it  occupies  the  space 
mmediately  above  the  Cora's  Shear-tail. 

On  reference  to  the  engraving  on  page  227,  the  reader  will  see  a  figure  of  the  AvocET 
EUHMING-BIRD,  placed  immediately  below  the  drawing  of  the  Ihiby-throated  Ilumming- 
biid. 

This  singular  species  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  bill  is  curved 
iq^wards  at  the  extremity,  after  running  nearly  straight  for  the  gicater  part  of  its  length. 
As  this  formation  of  beak  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  well- 
known  Avocet,  the  present  species  has  been  named  tlie  Avocei  Ilumming-bird.  When  the 
fiist  specimen  of  this  bird  was  brought  to  Europe,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  beak  was 
ihought  to  be  accidental,  and  owing  to  pressure  against  the  side  of  the  box  in  which  the 
litd  had  been  packed ;  but  it  is  now  clear  that  the  structure  is  intentional,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  subserves  some  very  important  purpose.  Some  persons  have  suggested, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  beak  is  recurved  in  order  to  enable  the  bird  to  feed 
upon  the  nectar  and  insects  which  reside  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  cei-tain  tubular 
flowers. 

It  is  a  pretty  bird,  but  is  not  gifted  with  the  gorgeous  and  dazzling  hues  which  are 
so  lavishly  shed  upon  the  plumage  of  many  Humming-birds.  The  head  and  the  whole 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  shining  golden-green,  and  the  throat  is  bright  emerald. 
The  under  parts  are  also  gold-green,  with  the  exception  of  a  black  streak  that  runs  from 
the  breast  through  the  centre  of  the  abdomen.  The  wings  are  purple-brown,  and  the 
lateral  feathers  of  the  tail  are  topaz. 

Otjr  ideas  of  Humming-birds  are  naturally  associated  with  the  tropical  climate  and 
Imming  sun  of  the  regions  which  they  inhabit,  and  few  persons  would  think  of  looking 
fcr  any  species  of  Humming-bird  in  a  locality  where  the  temperature  seldom  rises  above 
that  of  an  ordinary  English  winter.  Yet  the  Cheviborazian  Hill-star  is  never  found 
except  upon  the  elevated  portions  of  the  lofty  mountains  from  which  it  derives  it^ 
name,  and  inhabits  exclusively  the  very  edges  of  the  line  of  i)erpetual  snow. 

This  bird  is  never  seen  on  any  spot  that  is  less  than  twxdve  thousand  feet  above  the 
lerel  of  the  sea,  and  is  most  commonly  seen  at  a  much  greater  elevation,  specimens 
laving  been  obtained  on  spots  that  are  at  least  sixteen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean. 
Beyond  this  height  the  creature  cannot  live,  as  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  commences  at 
that  point,  and  places  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  growth  of  the  plants  on  which  the  bird 
finds  its  subsistence.  The  two  sexes  are  seldom  seen  near  each  other,  the  males  preferring 
to  haunt  the  extremities  of  the  loftiest  branches,  while  the  females  hover  near  the  ground, 
flartly  owing  to  this  peculiarity,  and  partly  on  account  of  her  sober  tinting,  the  female 
^eraUy  escapes  observation.  The  plant  on  which  the  Chimborazian  Hill-star  is  usually 
onnd  is  the  Chuquiraqua  instgntSf  a  flowering  alpine  shrub,  with  large  pale  yellow 
Jossoms,  and  the  bird  is  so  closely  attached  to  this  shrub,  that  it  is  never  found  at  any 
leat  distance  from  its  golden  flowers. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  made  of  lichens,  and  is  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  rock  in  some 
itnation  where  it  is  protected  by  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock. 

Except  upon  the  head  and  throat,  the  Chimborazian  Hill-star  is  not  so  brilliantly 
lothed  as  many  of  its  compeers,  but  upon  those  parta  the  creature  shines  with  rainbow 
ghtness.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  pale  dusky  olive-green, 
tth  the  exception  of  the  wings,  which  have  the  purple-brown  tint  usual  among  Humming- 
iidfl.   The  under  parts  are  white,  deepening  into  dusky  black  upon  the  under  tail-coverts, 
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and  there  is  a  line  of  black  down  the  centre  of  the  abdomen.  The  head  and  throat  are  of 
the  brightest  and  most  resplendent  blue,  with  the  exception  of  an  emerald-green  patch  in 
the  centre  of  the  throat.  This  patch  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  has  one  of  the  angles 
pointing  upwards.  Round  the  neck  runs  a  broad  collar  of  deep  velvety  black,  abruptly 
dividing  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  head  and  throat  from  the  plain  black  and  white  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  and  giving  the  bird  an  appearance  as  if  the  head  and  throat  of  some 

brightly  coloured  bird  had  been 
joined  to  the  neck  and  body  of  a 
plainly  clad  individual  of  another 
species.  The  two  central  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  nearly  of  the  same 
hue  as  that  of  the  back,  the  two 
exterior  feathers  are  white  for  the 
tiret  third  of  their  length,  and 
greenish-black  for  the  remaining 
two-thirds,  while  the  other  feathers 
are  white,  edged  with  greenish- 
black. 

The  female  is  a  very  soberiy 
clad  bird,  being  olive-green^upoa 
the  head,  white  spotted  with  green 
upon  the  throat,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  body  olive-green,  white,  and 
brownish  black. 

There  are  several  species  of 
Hill-stars,  among  which  the  Pt 
CHiNcmAN  Hill-stab  is  the  moA 
remarkable. 

This  bird  is  very  local,  inr 
habiting  the  volcanic  mormtaio 
of  Pichinca,  in  the  republic  of 
Ecuador,  and  being  only  found  ii 
a  zone  of  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  in  width,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  eleven  hundred  feet  abon 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  vaj 
remarkable  fact,  that  althou^ 
both  these  species  inhabit  vcl- 
canic  mountains  within  thiiij 
miles  of  each  other,  and  are  founo 
at  nearly  the  same  elevation,  the 
Pichinchian  Hill-star  is  never  seeft 
upon  Chimborazo,  nor  the  Chim- 
borazian  HiU-star  upon  Piehioci 
This  species  is  very  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  the 
triangular  green  spot  upon  the 
throat. 

Upon  the  engraving  on  page  223,  and  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  the  reader  irill 
observe  a  very  elegantly  shaped  little  bird,  sitting  close  to  its  nest  This  is  the  6m- 
CRESTED  Humming-bird  (Orthorhynchus  exilui),  an  inhabitant  of  Martinique  and  other 
West  Indian  islands,  where  it  is  always  found  upon  the  low-lying  grounds. 

In  colour  it  is  very  pretty,  the  general  hue  of  its  body  being  green  with  bronse  reflex 
tions,  and  its  crest  glowing  with  golden-green  and  emerald ;  the  emerald  hue  being  molt 
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mons  towards  its  point,  and  the  gold  towards  the  base.  The  nest  is  a  very  pretty 
it  little  structure,  beautifully  rounded,  and  composed  chiefly  of  cotton  fibres,  inter- 
with  the  dried  involucres  of  certain  comj)osite  plants,  and  bound  together  with 
'  web. 


B  beautiful  little  Vervain  Hummixg-bird  is  one  of  the  minutest  examples  of 
ed  life  that  are  at  present  known  to  zoologists.  In  total  length  this  bird  does  not 
«  three  inches  ;  while,  as  the  tail  occupies  nearly  an  inch  and  the  head  half  an  inch, 
ual  length  of  the  body  will  be  seen  to  be  not  quite  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  a 
of  Jamaica,  and  has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Gosse,  while  treating  of  the 
rhich  inhabit  that  island. 

J  name  of  Vervain  Humming-bird  has  been  given  to  this  tiny  creature,  because  it  is 
babit  of  feeding  on  the  blossoms  of  the  West  Indian  Vervain,  but  it  is  also  known 
i  variety  of  other  titles,  and  has  been  described  by  many  scientific  writers  under 
it  names.     Speaking  of  this  bird,  Mr.  Gosse  says  : — 

lie  West  Indian  Vervain  {Stachytarpheta)  is  one  of  the  most  common  weeds  in 
ed  pastures,  shooting  up  everywhere  its  slender  columns  set  around  with  blue 
to  the  height  of  a  foot.  About  these  our  little  Humming-bird  is  abundant  during 
rimer  months,  pecking  the  azure  blossoms  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  It  visits 
kes  in  succession,  flitting  from  one  to  another  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  honey- 
d  with  the  same  business-like  application  and  industry.  In  the  winter,  the  abun- 
)f  other  flowers,  and  the  paucity  of  vervain  blossoms,  induce  its  attentions  to  the 
x)ws  and  woods. 

ave  sometimes  watched  with  much  delight  the  evolutions  of  this  little  species  at  the 
a  tree.  When  only  one  is  present,  he  pursues  the  round  of  the  blossoms  soberly 
.  But  if  two  are  at  the  tree,  one  will  fly  off  and  suspend  himself  in  the  air  a  few 
iistant,  the  other  presently  starts  off  to  him,  and  then,  without  touching  each  other, 
ount  upward  with  strong  rushing  wings,  perhaps  for  five  hundred  feet.  They  then 
e,  and  each  starts  diagonally  towards  the  ground  like  a  ball  from  a  rifle,  and 
ig  round  comes  up  to  the  blossoms  again,  and  sucks  as  if  it  had  not  moved  away 

juently  one  alone  will  mount  in  this  manner,  or  dart  on  invisible  wing  diagonally 
8,  looking  exactly  like  a  humble-bee.  Indeed,  the  figure  of  the  smaller  Humming- 
1  the  wing,  their  rapidity,  their  wavering  course,  and  their  whole  manner  of  flight. 
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are  entirely  those  of  an  insect,  and  any  one  who  has  watched  the  flight  of  a  laige  beetle  or 
bee  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  these  tropic  gems  painted  against  the  sky." 

The  Vervain  Humming-bird  appears  to  be  less  susceptilJe  of  human  influence  than 
the  Euby-throated  and  the  I^ng-tailed  Humming-birds,  for  although  Air.  Gosse  succeeded 
in  capturing  several  specimens  of  those  beautiful  little  creatures,  and  confined  them  in  a 
room,  they  were  so  hopelessly  timid  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  them.  More  thaa 
once  he  secured  the  female  as  she  was  sitting  upon  her  eggs,  and  removed  her,  together 
with  her  nest,  into  a  gauze-covered  cage,  hoping  that  she  would  continue  her  labours  while 
in  captivity,  and  produce  a  brood  of  young  that  would  be  familiar  with  mankind  from 
their  earliest  birth.  Maternal  love,  however,  was  not  proof  against  the  power  of  fear,  and 
in  every  case  the  poor  little  bird  foi-sook  her  eggs,  fluttered  about  the  cage  aimlessly,  and 
died  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  general  colour  of  this  beautiful  little  bird  is  a  brilliant  metallic  green,  the  wings 
being,  as  usual,  purple-brown,  and  the  tail  deep  black.  The  throat  and  chin  are  whiter 
sprinkled  profusely  with  little  black  spots,  and  the  breast  is  pure  white.  The  abdomen  ii 
also  white,  but  diversified  with  a  slight  green  tip  to  each  feather,  and  the  flanks  are  bright 
metallic  green  nearly  as  resplendent  as  upon  the  back.  The  under  tail-coverts  are  wtik, 
with  a  few  verj^  pale  green  spots.  The  coloui-s  of  the  female  are  rather  more  dull  thas 
those  of  her  mate,  the  green  being  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  under  parts  without  the 
green  spots.  The  first  half  of  tlic  tail  is  yellowish-green,  and  all  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  central  feathers,  are  furnished  with  white  tips. 

The  nest  of  the  Vervain  Humming-bird  is  very  small,  in  accordance  with  the  dimet 
sions  of  the  architect,  is  round  and  cup-like  in  shape,  and  beautifully  constructed  of  cottBi 
fibres  and  other  soft  and  warm  substances.  As  is  the  case  with  the  nests  of  almost iH 
the  species  of  Trochilidte,  the  rim  is  so  made  as  to  cur\'e  slightly  inwards,  and  is,  in  al 
probability,  constnicted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  eggs  from  rolling  out  of  thi 
nest  when  the  "  procreant  cradle"  is  rocked  by  the  tempestuous  winds  of  the  tropics.  A 
somewhat  similar  structure  may  be  seen  in  the  nests  of  many  of  our  British  biid^ 
and  I  well  remember  seeing  the  nest  of  a  goldfinch  which  had  been  built  at  the  extrenrilj 
of  a  long  and  slender  horizontal  spray  of  oak,  and  which  was  completely  turned  inwaidi' 
at  the  rim.  No  ordinary  wind  could  have  shaken  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest,  as  ev« 
when  the  branch  was  seized  and  drawn  towards  the  ground,  the  eggs  stiU  remained  k 
their  places. 

In  one  species,  which  was  watched  by  Captain  Lyon,  RK,  the  nest  was  not  completei 
until  the  young  birds  were  nearly  fledged. 

The  mother  bird  built  a  small  and  rather  shallow  nest,  in  which  she  laid  two  eggs,  aod 
began  to  sit  as  usual.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  young  were  hatched,  she  set  to  work  aglii 
at  her  nest,  and  added  fresh  material  round  the  edges,  so  as  to  raise  the  sides  and  picvoi 
her  offspring  from  timibling  out  of  their  house  upon  the  ground.  In  proportion  to  tihi 
growth  of  the  young,  the  mother  increased  the  height  of  her  walls,  so  that  by  the  timetti 
yoimg  were  ready  to  fly,  the  nest  had  been  transformed  from  a  shallow,  saucer-like  atn^ 
ture,  into  a  round  and  deeply-hollowed  cup.  It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  <rf  tUl: 
curious  behaviour  on  the  pai-t  of  the  mother  bird,  that  her  completed  nest  had  he«i 
destroyed,  and  that  she  was  forced  to  iim  up  a  hasty  kind  of  hut  for  the  reception  of  h^ 
young,  and  could  only  finish  it  when  she  was  relieved  from  the  constant  duty  of  sitting  oi 
her  eggs. 

In  the  nesting  of  the  Humming-birds,  there  is  one  peculiarity  that  is  worthy  of  i 
passing  notice.  In  almost  every  case  where  a  nest  has  hitherto  been  discover^!,  th 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  thick,  soft  and  woollen,  and  in  all  instances  a« , 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shield  the  eggs  even  from  the  effects  of  rain  (i. 
atmospheric  influences,  as  long  as  the  mother  bird  is  seated  upon  them.  Mr.  R  Hill 
who  has  paid  close  attention  to  the  nests  of  the  Humming-birds,  has  ingeniously  li 
upon  a  connexion  between  their  structure  and  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphe*^ 

The  injurious  effect  of  a  sudden  increase  of  electricity  is  very  strongly  marked  np^ 
the  young  of  all  animals,  the  hurtful  influence  being  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  til 
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victim.  Eggs  ate  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  electricity,  and  even  when  the 
chick  is  partially  matured,  are  often  killed  by  a  passing  thunderstorm.  In  climates  where 
thunderstorms  are  so  frequent  and  violent  as  in  the  lands  which  are  inhabited  by  these 
birds,  it  is  needful  that  the  eggs  should  be  protected  from  the  deadly  influence,  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  the  nests  are  oval  or  rounded  in  shape,  and  are  made  of  substances 
which  are  bad  conductors  of  electricity.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  Mr.  Hill 
proceeds  to  remark  that  "  in  tropical  climates,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  birds  that 
miild  close  nests  than  in  the  tempemte  climates  of  Europe.  In  the  AVest  Indian  Islands, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pigeon  tribes  and  the  Hunmiing-birds  (which  latter  build  deep, 
thick,  cottony  nests),  the  nests  are  almost  uniformly  circular  coverings  of  dried  grass, 
Taried  by  intermingled  cotton,  moss  and  feathers,  with  an  opening  Irom  below,  or  an 
entrance  at  the  side. 

The  Banana  bird  weaves  a  hammock  of  fibres,  sometimes  of  horse-hair,  deep  and 
puree-like,  and  loosely  netted  ;  the  Musckapa  oli'vacea  (a  lly-catcher),  a  hanging  cot  of 
withered  leaves,  straw,  moss,  fil)rous  thread,  and  spiders'  webs  fitted  together  ;  and  the 
Bocking-bii-d  builds  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  wicker-work  a  neat  ne.st  of  straw  lined 
with  hair.  The  woodpecker  and  the  parrots  take  to  hollow  trees,  Ijut  I  hardly  know  any 
tiboreal  beside  which  constructs  any  nest  that  is  not  wholly  covered  or  domed  over. 

Very  many  insects  that  are  exposed  to  the  air  during  their  metamorphoses  weave 
ftnrerings  of  silk  and  cotton,  in  which  they  lie  shroudiMJ,  at  once  impenetrable  to  moisture, 
•nd  uninfluenced  by  the  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere.  It  would  seem  that  the  object, 
lAatever  it  be,  is  the  same  in  both.  It  is  not  for  warmtli  that  the  inse(^ts  spin  these  webs, 
j  far  they  form  their  coverings  of  silk  and  cotton  in  the  hottest  period  of  the  year ;  and  I 
Ind  that  whilst  all  our  birds  that  build  open  nests  (the  llumming-lUrds  bnild  in  May, 
jiuie,and  later)  breed  early,  those  that  construct  the  domed  and  spherical  ones  nestle  in  the 
•Bason  between  the  spring  and  autumnal  rains,  when  the  air  is  saturated  with  electricity, 
l&d  is  in  a  state  of  constant  chantrc." 


*o'- 


.  The  semi-musical  voice  of  the  VeiTain  Humming-bird  has  already  been  mentioned. 
With  this  exception,  the  Humming-birds  seem  to  be  without  any  melodious  song,  and 
^•ten  in  this  case  the  song  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  pleasing  twitter,  without 
tech  melody,  combination  of  notes,  or  musical  force.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
Anind  that  the  most  brilliant  songsters  among  the  birds  are  attired  in  the  plainest  garb ; 
tad  it  may  safely  be  predicted  of  any  peculiarly  gorgeous  bird,  that  power,  quality,  and 
Sweetness  of  voice,  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  beauty  of  plumage. 

To  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions,  but  these  are  more  in  appearance  than  in 
taality.  For  example,  the  well-known  blue-bird  of  America  is  very  beautiful  in  plumage, 
Ind  yet  possesses  a  song  whose  "low  aeolian  twitterings  greet  the  morn."  The  canary- 
^fad  again  possesses,  together  with  its  brilliant  voice,  some  degree  of  beauty  in  the 
Voloaring  of  its  plumage.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  song  of  the  Blue-bird 
ii^  although  sweet  and  pleasing,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  power,  and  that 
the  canary  has  little  right  to  be  ranked  among  the  bidght-plumaged  l)irds,  as  a  very  great 
jRqportion  of  the  best  songsters  are  of  a  dull  olive  green,  hardly  more  showy  than  the 
^tonimon  linnet,  and  less  so  than  the  goldfinch  or  yellow-hammer.  The  goldfinch  again 
/fOBfiesses  a  low  sweet  song,  but  has  very  little  vocal  force,  requiiing  to  be  crossed  with  the 
cuiary  before  it  attains  any  strength  of  voice. 

Reference  is,  however,  especially  made  to  those  birds  whose  plumage  is  of  a  peculiarly 
^Hsplendent  character,  absorbing,  transmuting,  and  reproducing  all  the  colours  of  which 
are  cognizant,  and  almost  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  with  their  exceeding 
idour.     Such  plumage  is  to  be  found  among  the  Humming-birds  more  than  among 
other  feathered  creatures ;  although  there  are  examples  of  redundant  brilliancy  of 
in  many  other  birds,  such  as  the  poe  bird,  the  promerops,  some  of  the  sun-birds,  and 
common  kingfisher.     In  all  these  creatures,  the  male  possesses  no  real  song,  the 
beauty  of  the  feathers  compensating  him  and  his  mate  for  the  absence  of  poetic 
B.     Why  this  should  be  the  case  is  a  problem  which  has  long  attracted  the 
ition  of  observant  men,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  key  may  be  found  to  its  solution 
2.  s 
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in  the  now  acknowledged  fact  that  sound  and  colour  run  in  parallel  lines  through  creatioil, 
and  closely  correspond  with  each  other  in  their  several  relations.  Some  of  my  readers 
may  be  aware  that  a  chromatic  piano  has  been  made  by  some  ingenious  inventor,  although 
at  present  the  popular  mind  has  not  been  sufficiently  interested  in  this  abstruse  subject^ 
to  have  bestowed  upon  so  admirable  an  invention  the  notice  which  it  deserves. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  certain  sounds  are  suggestive  of  certain  colours,  and  vice 
versdy  as  has  been  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  well-known  experiment  upon  a  congenitally 
blind  person,  whose  i)ower  of  vision  was  developed  by  means  of  a  surgical  operation,  and 
who  said  that  the  colour  scarlet  reminded  him  of  a  trumpet  blast  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  on  the  one  side  the  bird  which  is  possessed  of  a  good  voice  and  a  plain  dress,  poura 
forth  his  love  and  manifests  his  sympathetic  emotions  in  gushing  strains,  which  are 
addressed  to  the  ears  of  his  mate  ;  again,  the  bright-plumaged  bird  utters  his  voicelen 
song  by  the  vivid  hues  that  flash  from  his  glittering  attire,  the  eye  being  the  only  medium 
through  which  his  partner,  whose  ears  are  not  attuned  to  melody,  could  realize  the  fulne» 
of  his  emotional  utterance.  The  one  showers  his  musical  notes  like  vocal  rainbows,  and 
the  other  scattei*s  his  scintillating  coruscations  of  many-coloured  light  in  fiercely  flarf 
or  softly  blending  tints  of  most  living  hues,  and  whether  through  sweet  song  or  glitteriiif 
vesture,  the  creature  utters  the  love  and  sympathy  of  its  nature. 

At  regularly  recunent  intervals,  an  effluence  of  Divine  Love  is  poured  out  uponaD  \ 
organic  nature,  and  finds  its  level   and  outburst  in   graceful  form,  in  sweet  sound,  iv  I 
brilliant  colouring  or  in  odorous  scent,  and  beyond  and  above  all  in  these  acts  of  maternl  j 
and  self-sacrificing  love  which  permeate  the  entire  universe,  and  are  more  tinged  irtk 
divinity  than  any  of  the  preceding  forms  because  more  noiseless  and  less  obtrusive. 

Even  in  flowers  the  same  principle  is  manifested,  for  they  only  put  forward  that  j 
fragrant  perfume   and  gleaming  corollas  while  their  offspring  is  being  developed,  aal 
as  soon  as  the  seed  is  perfected  they  lose  both  scent  and  petals  until  the  next  seal 
of  love. 

The  female  needs  no  song  or  glittering  plumage  for  the  expression  of  her  love,  fordil] 
performs  in  loving  acts  the  sympathies  which  her  mate  expresses  in  colour,  form,  or  80iio4| 
and  while  imparting  the  divine  element  of  love  to  her  callow  young,  she  uttere  anil 
incarnates  her  song  of  praise  through  the  coming  generations.  These  elements  of  to  j 
being,  which  in  the  male  bird  are  modified  into  glorious  plumage  or  vocal  melody,  j 
are  from  her  transmitted  to  her  descendants,  and  pass  away  from  her  individual  seSt ! 
to  be  universally  and  eternally  reproduced  and  multiplied  in  the  persons  of  the  fiiturfj 
offspring.  He  sings  the  song,  but  she  performs  it,  and  manifests  her  love  in  a  mdodf  f 
more  fniitful  than  that  of  her  mate,  because  so  many  beings  are  evolved  from  it  Sm\ 
cherishes  and  nourishes,  he  protects  and  provides.  j 

The  mother  freely  gives  her  whole  being  for  the  welfare  of  her  young,  and  finds  flfi 
most  exquisite  delight  in  utter  abnegation  of  self.  She  often  robs  herself  of  her  ofrtfj 
covering,  tearing  away  her  warmest  feathers  to  make  a  soft  nest  for  her  young,  taming  As  -■. 
ever  restless  bird-nature  to  absolute  quietness,  and  chaining  herself  for  successive  wedci ; 
to  the  one  single  spot  on  which  all  her  hopes  are  concentrated.  Her  very  life  itself  »  i 
valueless  in  her  eyes  as  long  as  she  holds  in  her  charge  the  lives  of  her  young ;  and  atoj 
who  would  but  a  few  weeks  before  have  fled  in  terror  from  the  meanest  foe,  now  withhtf  j 
feeble  powers  of  offence  boldly  faces  the  hawk,  the  stoat,  the  snake,  and  even  m 
himself,  and  her  fear  being  conquered  by  her  love,  boldly  attacks  with  dauntless  heait  j 
the  would-be  destroyer  of  her  domestic  peace.  j 

When  by  age  or  injury  the  reproductive  element  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  Usui] 
manner,  it  manifests  itself  in  outward  form,  and  thus  we  often  see  the  aged  hen  asatt 
the  warrior  armature  and  plumage  of  Chanticleer  himself.  And  when  the  season  of  knij 
is  over,  and  the  young  are  launched  upon  the  world,  the  female  is  released  from  herboni] 
cares,  shakes  oft'  the  chains  which  have  trammelled  her  so  long,  and  exultingly  dispc 
hei'self  once  more  in  the  open  fields  and  forests ;  the  male  lays  aside  his  splendid  laimert  j 
and  ceases  his  melodious  song,  needing  no  longer  to  cheer  the  spirit  of  his  ipafce  i 
nestlings  by  his  exertions,  and  even  the  very  flowers  doflF  their  raiment  and  qiMl 
their  fragrance  until  a  fresh  infusion  of  the  love  element  shall  so  intensify  and  vifijl 
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their  being  that  they  burst  forth  with  a  renewed  and  redundant  beauty,  and  repeat  the 
same  great  lesson  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hoar. 

It  is  evident  that  song,  form,  colour  and  odour  are  conductois  of  some  subtle  and  most 

powerful  influence,  which  is  inhaled  into  the  inmost  nature  of  the   young  and  tender 

beings   now  being   moulded   into   their  matured  development,  and   imbues   and   inter- 

penetratea  their  dual  nature  with  the  same  element  of  love.     For  although  there  may  be 

many  modes  of  affecting  our  senses,  through  touch,  or  taste,  or  scent,  or  siglit,  or  hearing, 

all  these  senses  muvst  be  reduced  to  one  principal  faculty  of  perccjjtion,  which  in  human 

beings  is  reached  through  various  channels  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.     It 

is  not  the  eye  that  sees  nor  the  ear  that  hears,  for  they  exist  as  ])eifectly  in  the  lifeless 

corpse  as  in  the  animated  and  active  human  form  ;  but  the  e}'e  and  the  ear  are  only  the 

window  and  the  door,  through  which  the  inmost  sensual  faculty  inherent  in  the  soul  is 

enabled  to  communicate  with  things  that  are  of  a  grosser  and  less  etliereal  nature  than  itself. 

At  times  we  are  all  so  exalted  that  we  become  dimly  conscious  that  there  are  other 

ways  of  afiecting  our  perceptive  nature  than  through  those  means  which  we  commonly 

call  the  five  senses.     Who  has  not  conversed  without  a  woi'd  spoken   on  either   side? 

"Who,  by  the  mystical  workings  of  tlieir  inmost  nature,  has  not  perceived  the  presence  of  a 

loving  and  sympathising  friend,  or  a  deadly  and  vengeful  foe,  beftn-e  siglit  or  hearing  has 

given  any  premonition  of  his  approach  ?     Sometimes  the  senses  perfonn  each  other's  duty, 

and  we  are  hardly  conscious  to  which  of  them  we  owe  the  impression  that  is  being  made 

upon  OUT  mind.      If  for  example  we  read  a  book,  we  hear  the  words  as  if  uttered  in 

Kmnd ;  while,  if  we  listen  to  conversation,  the  articulate  sounds  arrange  themselves  in 

alphabetical  form  before  our  mental  eye,  ready  to  be  placed  on  paper  if  needed. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  large  family  of  the  Certhid^e,  or  Creepers ;  a  family  which 
includes  many  birds  of  very  different  forms,  and  which  can  only  be  known  to  belong  to 
it  by  their  anatomical  structure.  In  fact,  the  Creepers  may  be  considered  as  analogous 
unoDg  birds  to  the  antelopes  among  mammalia,  and  be  considered  as  a  "  refuge  for  the 
destitate,"  formed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  all  the  slender-billed  birds  which  cannot 
,  ind  accommodation  in  any  other  more  definite  family. 

Hie  Certhidae  are  mostly  small  birds,  but  there  is  one  notable  exception  in  the  person 
;  rf  the  celebrated  lyre-bird  of  Australia.  Many  of  them  are  good  songsters,  and  they  all 
I  feed  chiefly  upon  insects,  which  they  pick  out  of  the  bark  of  trees  or  unearth  from  the 
[loiL  The  beak  is  rather  long  and  slender,  except  perhaps  in  the  nuthatch,  which,  although 
I  comparatively  long,  is  possessed  of  great  strength ;  and  there  is  always  a  curve  more  or 
hw  marked.  The  beak  is  always  sharp  at  its  extremity,  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  in  a 
[StBe  groove  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  defended  by  a  membranous  scale.  The  feet  are, 
idthough  slender  in  several  species,  possessed  of  remarkable  strength,  and  furnished  with 
littrp  round  claws»  in  order  to  enable  the  birds  to  cling  to  the  tree-trunks  in  which  they 
:=^lfcd  their  food. 

The  OvEN-BiBDS  derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar  form  of  their  nests. 

The  edifice,  for  it  fully  deserves  that  name,  is  of   considerable   dimensions  when 

^•■Bpwed  with  the  small  size  of  its  architect,  and  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  the 

■teace  being  on  one  side,  so  as  to  present  a  decided  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  oven. 

Ske  Tails  of  the  nest  are  ftdly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  materials  of  which  the 

*'<*'lie  is  composed  are  clay,  grass,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetable  substances,  which 

Jjwoven  and  plastered  together  in  so  workmanlike  a  manner,  that  the  nest  is  quite 

^  and  finn  when  the  clay  has  been  dried  in  the  sua     The  bird  seems  to  be  conscious 

ftc  security  of  its  nest,  for  it  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  its  habitation,  but  builds 

'"'^  Bpon  some  exposed  spot,  such  as  the  large  leafless  branch  of  a  tree,  the  top  of 

or  even  the  interior  of  houses  or  bams. 

Oven-bird  is  not  content  with  barely  building  this  curious  domed  structure,  but 
fl.\--^-  ^j.^  ^^  security  by  separating  it  into  two  parts,  by  means  of  a  partition  reaching 
''i/-^^'  "v  to  the  root  the  eggs  being  placed  in  the  inner  chamber.  The  bed  on  which  the 
A  -^        '•'eiiaoed  consists  mostly  of  feathers  and  soft  grasses.     The  number  of  the  eggs  is 
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The  Oven-bird  is  a  bold  little  creature,  caring  nothing,  as  has  already  been  implied, 
for  the  close  proximity  of  man,  and  attacking  fiercely  any  other  bird  that  might  happen 
to  approach  too  closely  to  its  residence,  screeching  defiantly  the  while.  It  is  a  quick, 
active  bird,  tripping  over  the  ground  with  great  rapidity  wliile  searching  after  its  prer, 
and  is  almost  invariably  found  in  company  with  its  mate.  The  flight  of  the  Oven-bird  is 
not  at  all  strong,  and  it  seldom  indulges  in  any  aerial  excui-sions  beyond  a  short  flight 
from  one  bush  to  another.  Both  sexes  take  part  in  the  construction  of  the  ne^t,  each 
going  alternately  for  supplies  of  clay,  straw,  and  grass-stems,  working  them  well  tojjether, 
and  then  flying  for  a  fresh  load  as  soon  as  its  mate  has  arrived.  It  feeds  principally  on 
insects,  having  a  special  liking  for  those  of  the  beetle  kind. 


OVEN-BI lU).  —Fvnwrlvs  Miglnoiun. 


There  is  an  allied  genus  of  Oven-birds,  termed  Cinclodes,  the  members  of  which  i» 
found  upon  the  western  coasts  of  South  America,  and  generally  frequent  the  sea-show^ 
where  they  feed  upon  the  smaller  crustaceans  and  molluscs.  They  are  rather  dariog  litflc 
birds,  and  will  seek  their  prey  at  some  distance  from  shore,  perching  upon  the  fronds  of 
floating  sea-weed,  and  pecking  out  the  various  marine  creatures  that  are  always  to  1» 
found  in  such  localities.  Like  the  true  Oven-birds,  they  are  careless  of  the  presence  rf 
man,  and  are  so  fearless  that  they  can  almost  be  taken  by  hand.  Indeed,  one  voyager 
relates  that  he  killed  ten  of  these  little  birds  with  a  stick  without  any  difficulty,  id 
hardly  having  to  change  his  positioa 

Another  small  group  of  the  Certhidte  is  known  to  zoologists  by  the  title  of  Swilr 
LAXINE  Birds,  and  distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of  the  outer  toe,  and  its  junctaH 
to  the  middle  toe  nearly  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  The  hinder  toe  is  long  and  iaA> 
powerful,  and  all  the  claws  are  sharply  cun^ed,  pointed,  and  strong.  The  tail  is  rata  j 
long,  and  is  almost  always  pointed,  like  that  of  the  common  creeper  of  England 

The  Synallaxine  birds  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and,  like  the  oven-lHA 
ore  notable  for  the  very  curious  nest  which  they  construct.  Although  these  birds  are  i 
small  dimensions,  they  all  build  nests  which  might  easily  be  attributed  to  the  labonntf 
some  hawk  or  crow.  The  nest  of  one  species-  is  often  from  three  to  four  feet  in  kngti 
and  is  placed  very  openly  in  some  low  bush,  where  it  escapes  notice  on  eu^count  of  itsreaea- 
blance  to  a  bunch  of  loose  sticks  thrown  carelessly  together  by  the  wind.  In  its  inteM 
however,  the  edifice  is  very  carefully  made,  and,  like  the  nest  of  the  oven-birds,  is  dividri 
into  two  recesses,  the  eggs  being  laid  in  the  inner  apartment,  upon  a  bed  of  soft  featbfli 

The  Sjrnallaxine  birds  are  generally  found  upon  the  trees,  which  they  traverae  irtfc 
great  rapidity  in  search  of  the  various  insects  on  which  they  feed,  and  may  often  be  le* 
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inning  about  upon  the  ground,  peering  anxiously  into  every  little  hole  and  cranny,  and 
ragging  slugs,  snails,  worms,  and  beetles  from  the  recesses  in  which  they  are  accustomed 
i  conceal  themselves  during  the  hours  of  daylight. 

Anotheb  very  small  group  of  the  Creepers  is  represented  hy  the  Cukved-billed 
BEEPER,  a  bird  atout  the  size  of  an  English  blackbird,  which  is  found  in  the  forests  of 
razil. 

It  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  curiously-formed  bill,  M'hich  is  ver}'  long  in  proportion 
i  the   size  of  the  bird,  and   is 
irved  in  a  manner  that  can  best 
B  understood  by  reference  to  the 

igraving.     The  bill,  although  so  ;^  *  ^'*         .   - 

inch  elongated,  is   possessed  of  v  -/  >  '       , 

Dnsiderable  strength,  and  is  evi- 
jently  employed  for  the  purpose 
f  drawing  the  insects  on  which 
he  creature  feeds  from  the  crevices 
if  the  bark  in  which  they  dwell. 
^  is  indicated  by  the  stiff  and 
ihaiply-pointed  feathers  of  the 
bail,  the  Curved-billed  Creeper  is 
fcn  the  habit  of  traversing  the 
blinks  of  trees,  and  is  able  to 
sapport  itself  in  a  perpendicular 
position  by  hooking  its  long  cur\'ed 
daws  into  the  inequalities  of  the 
laik,  and  resting  the  weight  of  its 
lody  upon  the  stiff  tail-feathers. 
Tie  general  colour  of  this  bird  is 
bown,  with  a  wash  of  cinnamon 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
aca  The  head  and  neck  are  of 
•  greyer  brown,  and  spotted  with 
wte. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  true 
Creepers,  of  which  birds  our  well- 
;faown  English  Cbeepeb  is  an 
'iieeUent  example. 

This  little  bird  is  one  of  the 
liettiest  and  most  interesting  of 
tte  feathered  tribes  that  are  found 
b  this  country.  It  is  a  very  small 
Ad,  hardly  so  large  as  a  sparrow, 
Hd  beautifully  slender  in  shape. 
!be  bill  is  rather  long,  pointed, 
dd  curved,  and  the  tail-feathers 
te  stiff  and  iwinted  at  their 
Ktremities.  The  food  of  the 
leeper  consists  chiefly  of  insects, 

Ithoogh  the  bird  will  sometimes  vary  its  diet  by  seeds  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
he  insects  on  which  it  feeds  live  principally  under  the  bark  of  various  rough-skinned 
leeSp  and  when  it  is  engaged  in  running  after  its  food,  it  runs  spirally  up  the  trunk 
ith  wonderful  ease  and  celerity,  probing  every  crevice  with  ready  adroitness,  its  whole 
une  instinct  with  sparkling  eagerness,  and  its  little  black  eyes  glancing  with  the 
raberance  of  its  delight  While  running  on  the  side  of  the  tree  which  is  nearest 
»  the  spectator,  it  presents  a  veiy  curious  appearance,  as  its  dark-brown  back  and 
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quick  tripping  movements  give  it  a  great  resemblance  to  a  mouse,  and  ever  and  anon, 
as  it  comes  again  into  sight  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  trunk,  its  beautifully  white 
breast  gleams  suddenly  in  contmst  with  the  sombre-coloured  bark.  Its  eyes  are  wonder- 
fully keen,  as  it  will  discern  insects  of  so  minute  a  form  that  the  human  eye  can  hardly 
perceive  them,  and  it  seems  to  possess  some  instinctive  mode  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
its  insect  prey  beneath  moss  or  lichens,  and  will  perseveringly  bore  through  the  substance 
in  which  they  are  hidden,  never  failing  to  secure  them  at  la^t. 

The  Creeper  is  a  very  timid  bird,  and  if  it  is  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  human  being, 
it  will  either  fly  off  to  a  distant  tree,  or  will  quietly  slip  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  running,  and  keep  itself  carefully  out  of  sight.  It  soon,  however,  gaios 
confidence,  and,  provided  that  the  spectator  remains  perfectly  quiet,  the  little  head  and 
white  breast  may  soon  be  seen  peering  anxiously  round  the  tnmk,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
bird  wdll  resume  its  progiess  upon  the  tree,  and  run  cheerily  up  the  bark,  accompanying 
itself  with  its  faint  trilling  song.  It  seldom  attempts  a  long  flight,  seeming  to  content 
itself  with  flitting  from  tree  to  tree. 

Although  so  timid  a  bird,  the 
Creeper  soon  becomes  familiarized  with 
those  whom  it  is  accustomed  to  see, 
provided  that  they  treat  it  kindly,  and 
will  even  come  to  receive  food  from 
their  hands.  In  one  instance  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  the  little  birds 
were  seen  to  frequent  the  patches  of 
gum  that  exude  from  the  bark  of 
several  trees,  and  in  one  spot  where  a 
number  of  small  branches  united,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  cup  or  hollow,  i 
little  heap  of  gum  was  found,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  the 
Creepers,  as  they  were  constantly  seen 
haunting  the  spot.  Feeling  sure  that 
the  birdB  fed  upon  the  gum,  the  spec- 
tators used  to  supply  their  larder  not 
only  with  gum,  but  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  different  seeds,  and  little  inoisda 
of  raw  meat,  which  disappeared  as 
regularly  as  they  were  provided. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  tiiat 

in  climbing  the  trees  it  uses  its  beak, 

after  the  manner  of  the  parrots  and 

other  climbing   birds.     This,  however; 

is  not  the  case,  as  the  beak  is  only 

employed  for  the  purpose  of  probin? 

the  bark,  and  the  whole  progression  is  achieved  by  means  of  the  long,  curved,  and 

shai-ply-pointed  claws,  which  retain  their  hold  so  firmly,  that  I  have  seen  a  Creep* 

hang  by  its  claws  after  it  had  been  shot,  and  remain  firmly  fixed  to  the  bark  liig 

after  life  had  fled. 

The  Creeper  is  a  very  nervous  bird,  and  may  be  temporarily  paralysed  by  a  smart  blow 
given  to  the  tree  or  branch  on  w^hich  it  is  running.  Expert  bird-catching  boys  will  oftoi 
secure  this  bird  by  flinging  a  stone  or  heavy  stick  at  the  tree,  and  then  pouncing  on  th 
bird  before  it  has  recovered  from  its  alaruL  It  can  even  be  struck  from  its  hold  If 
suddenly  running  round  the  tree,  and  delivering  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  part  of  the  tniii 
on  which  it  is  clinging.  It  also  takes  advantage  of  the  luiiform  brown  tint  of  its  back 
to  conceal  itself  from  a  real  or  fancied  foe,  by  clinging  closely  to  the  tree,  and  pressing 
itself  so  flatly  into  some  crevice,  that  a  human  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish  it  ftom  th 
1     ^1-     rpj^g  Creeper  does  not  confine  itself  exclusively  to  trees,  but  has  often  been  seet 
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ng  up  old  walls,  and  seeking  for  the  insects  that  are  always  to  be  found  in  such 
ties. 

le  nest  of  the  Creeper  is  usually  made  in  tlie  hollow  of  some  decaying  tree,  and  is 
of  grasses,  leaves,  and  vegetable  fibres,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are  very 
about  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  of  an  ashen-grey  colour,  sprinkled  with  little 
)rown  spots.  Sometimes  it  builds  in  the  hole  of  an  old  wall,  and  has  been  known 
ke  its  nest  in  a  disused  spout 

le  Wall  Creeper  is  a  native  of  central 
3uthem  Europe,  and  is  found  plentifully 
I  suitable  localities.  It  is  called  the 
Creeper  because  it  frequents  walls  and 
adicular  rocks  in  preference  to  tree 
s. 

L  its  movements  it  does  not  resemble 
»nimon  Creeper ;  for,  instead  of  running 
he  walls  with  a  quick  and  even  step,  it 
Tom  point  to  point  with  little  jerking 
oaents  of  the  wing,  and  when  it  has  ex- 
l  the  spot   on  which   it   has   alighted, 

flight  for  another.  The  food  of  this 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  common 
er,  but  it  is  especially  fond  of  spiders 
heir  eggs,  finding  them  plentifully  in 
calities  which  it  frequents.  Old  ruined 
B  are  favourite  places  of  resort  for  this 
as  are  also  the  precipitous  faces  of 
d  rocks. 

le  nest  of  the  Wall  Creeper  is  made 
e  cleft  of  some  lofty  rock,  or  in  one 
}  many  holes  which  are  so  plentifully 

in  the  old  ruined  edifices  which  it 
es. 

L  colour  the  Wall  Creeper  is  a  very 
'  bird,  the  general  colour  of  the  plu- 
being  light  grey,  relieved  by  a  patch  of 
;  crimson  upon  the  shoidders,  the  larger 
coverts,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the 
iaries,  The  remainder  of  the  quill- 
rs  of  the  wing  are  black,  and  the  tail 
3k  tipped  with  white.     It  is  a  nmch 

bird  than  the  Creeper  of  England, 
ring  about  six  inches  in  total  length. 

OERE  is  a  curious  genus  of  the  Creeping-bird,  known  by  the  name  of  Climacteris. 
e  members  of  this  genus  are  inhabitants  of  Australia,  and  notices  of  the  individual 
3  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Gould's  well-known  work  on  the  birds  of  that  country.  They 
jnerally  found  upon  the  tall  gum-trees,  traversing  their  rugged  bark  with  great 
:y,  and  probing  the  crevices  in  search  of  insects,  after  the  manner  of  the  common 
h  Creeper.  ITbey  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  bark,  but  may  often  be  seen 
ig  into  the  "  spouts,"  or  hollow  branches,  which  are  so  often  found  in  the  gum-trees, 
inting  out  the  various  nocturnal  insects  which  take  refuge  in  these  dark  recesses 
;  the  hours  of  daylight. 

e  Nuthatches  form  another  group  of  the  Certhidse,  and  are  represented  in  England 

common  Nuthatch  of  our  woods.    They  are  all  remarkable  for  their  peculiarly 

md  sturdy  build,  their  strong,  pointed,  cyUndrical  beaks,  and  their  very  short  tails.  ' 
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The  Nuthatch,  although  by  no  means  a  rare  bird,  is  seldom  seen  except  by  those  wh6 
are  acquainted  with  its  haunts,  on  account  of  its  shy  and  retiring  habits.  As  it  feedi 
mostly  on  nuts,  it  is  seldom  seen  except  in  woods  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  although  it 
will  sometimes  become  rather  bold,  and  frequent  gardens  and  orchards  where  nuts  are  grown. 
The  bird  also  feeds  upon  insects,  which  it  procures  from  under  the  bark  aft^r  the  maimer 
of  the  creepers,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  many  of  the  nuts  which  are  eaten  by  the  Nirt- 
hatch  have  been  inhabited  by  the  grub  of  the  nut  weevil.  It  will  also  feed  upon  the  seedi 
of  different  plants,  especially  preferring  those  which  it  pecks  out  of  the  fir-cones.  Beech 
mast  also  seems  grateful  to  its  palate,  and  it  will  occasionally  take  to  eating  fruit 

In  order  to  extract  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  bird  fixes  the  fruit  securely  in  some  con- 
venient crevice,  and,  by  dint  of  repeated  hammerings  with  its  beak,  breaks  a  lai^  ragged 
hole  in  the  shell,  through  which  the  kernel  is  readily  extracted.  The  blows  are  not  merefy 
given  by  the  stroke  of  the  beak,  but  the  bird  grasps  firmly  with  its  strong  claws,  and 
swinging  its  whole  body  upon  its  feet,  delivers  its  stroke  with  the  fuU  weight  and  sway  of 
the  body. 


j^^S 
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The  beak,  by  means  of  which  this  feat  is  accomplished,  is  remarkably  strong  aai 
powerful,  and  can  be  used  with  a  vigour  and  endurance  that  is  quite  astonishing.    Minf 
instances  of  its  powers  have  been  narrated,  among  which  we  may  mention  that  onei 
these  birds  which  had  been  captured  in  a  common  brick  trap,  and  had  remained  in  iti 
dark  cell  for  some  hours,  was  found  when  released  to  have  been  deprived  of  one-thiidrf 
its  beak,  which  had  evidently  been  gix)und  away  by  the  continual  pecking  which  hiJ 
been  kept  up  at  the  bricks.    The  person  who  caught  the  bird  and  who  narrated  the  tale  is 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Bree.   Another  of  these  birds  that  had  been  put  into  a  cage,  immediate^ 
began  to  hammer  at  the  wooden  supports  of  its  prison,  and  although  severely  wounded  ii 
the  wing,  refused  to  cease  from  its  exertions  except  to  eat  and  drink,  both  of  which  open- 
tions  it  performed  with  the  greatest  coolness.     For  two  days  the  poor  bird  continued  to 
peck  unceasingly  at  his  cage,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  sank  under  its  eitia- 
ordinary  exertions. 

The  Nuthatch  is  a  capital  climber  of  tree-trunks,  even  surpassing  the  creeper  in  ti* 
agility  with  which  it  ascends  and  descends  the  perpendicular  surface,  clinging  firmly  wA 
its  strong  claws,  and  mnning  equally  well  whether  its  head  be  upwards  ordownwudi 
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ven  the  creeper  does  not  attempt  to  nin  down  a  tree  with  its  head  towards  the  gi-oiind. 
•»  is  a  very  hardy  bird,  continuing  to  pidc  up  an  abundant  supply  of  food  even  in  the 
spths  of  winter,  always  appearing  ])lunip  and  lively. 

The  nest  of  the  Nuthatch  is  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  decaying  tree,  and  the  bird 
[ways  chooses  some  hole  to  which  there  is  but  a  small  entrance.  Should  the  orifice  be 
lo  large  to  please  its  taste,  it  ingeniously  builds  up  the  orifice  with  clay  and  mud,  pro- 
ably  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  other  bird.  If  any  foe  should  venture  too  neai*  the 
est^  the  mother  bird  becomes  exceeding  valiant,  and  dasliing  boldly  at  her  enemy,  bites 
ad  pecks  so  vigorously  with  her  powerful  beak,  hissing  and  scolding  the  while,  that  she 
lostly  succeeds  in  driving  away  the  fissailant.  The  nest  is  a  veiy  inartificial  structure, 
lade  chiefly  of  dried  leaves  laid  loosely  uf^on  the  decaying  wood,  and  rudely  scraped  into 
lie  form  of  a  nest. 

In  its  colour  the  Nuthatch  is  rather  a  pretty  bird,  of  pleasing  though  not  of  brilliantly 
inted  plumage.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  delicate  bluish-grey,  the  throat 
s  white,  and  the  abdomen  and  under  parts  are  reddish-brown,  wanning  into  rich  chestnut 
)n  the  flanks.  From  the  angle  of  the  mouth  a  narrow  black  band  passes  towards  the 
back  of  the  neck,  enveloping  the  eye  in  its  course  and  terniinating  suddenly  before  it 
Teaches  the  shoulders.  The  tail  is  black  on  the  base  and  grey  towards  the  tip,  except  the 
two  outer  tail-feathers,  which  have  each  a  black  spot  near  the  extremity.  The  shafts  are 
also  black. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  family  of  the  Wrens,  in  which  gi-ou])  we  find  two  birds  so  dissi- 
milar in  outward  appearance  as  apparently  to  belong  to  different  orders,  the  one  being  the 
common  Wren  of  England,  and  the  other  the  celebrated  Lyke-bird  of  Australia. 

This  bird,  which  also  goes  under  the  name  of  Native  Pheasant  among  the  colonists, 
and  is  generally  called  Bullen-bullen  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  cry, 
would,  if  it  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  have  been  consc^crated  to  Apollo,  its 
lyre-shaped  tail  and  flexible  voice  giving  it  a  double  claim  to  such  honours.  The  extra- 
ordinary tail  of  this  bird  Ls  often  upwards  of  ten  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  sixteen 
feathers,  formed  and  arranged  in  a  very  curious  and  graceful  manner.  The  two  outer 
feathers  are  broadly  webbed,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  are  curv^ed  in  a  manner 
that  gives  to  the  widely-spread  tail  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  lyre.  When  the  tail  is 
Baerely  held  erect  and  not  spread,  the  two  lyre-shaped  feathers  cross  each  other,  and 
pioduce  an  entirely  dififerent  outline.  The  two  central  tail-feathers  are  narrowly  webbed, 
^d  aU  the  others  are  modified  with  long  slender  shafts,  bearded  by  alternate  feathery 
filaments,  and  well  representing  the  strings  of  the  lyre. 

The  tail  is  seen  in  its  greatest  beauty  between  the  months  of  June  and  September, 
^fler  which  time  it  is  shed,  to  make  its  first  reappearance  in  the  ensuing  February  or 
Kfarch.  The  habits  of  this  bird  are  very  curious,  and  are  so  well  and  graphically  related 
by  Mr.  Gould,  that  they  must  be  given  in  his  own  words  : — 

The  great  stronghold  of  the  L3rre-bird  is  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from 
rhat  I  could  leam,  its  range  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  Moreton  Bay, 
leither  have  I  been  able  to  trace  it  to  the  westward  of  Port  Phillip  on  the  southern  coast ; 
mt  further  research  can  only  determine  these  points.  It  inhabits  equally  the  bushes  on 
he  coast  and  those  that  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior.  On  the  coast  it 
8  especially  abundant  at  the  Western  Port  and  Illawarra;  in  the  interior,  the  cedar 
inuhes  of  the  Liverpool  range,  and  according  to  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  the  mountains  of  the 
(Vunat  country,  are  among  the  places  of  which  it  is  the  denizen. 

Of  all  the  bii-ds  I  have  ever  met  with,  the  Menura  is  far  the  most  shy  and  difficult  to 
vrocure.  While  among  the  mountains  I  have  been  surrounded  by  these  birds,  pouring 
oith  their  loud  and  liquid  calls  for  days  together,  without  being  able  to  get  a  sight  of 
hem,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  determined  perseverance  and  extreme  caution  that 
:  was  enabled  to  effect  this  desirable  object,  which  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  their 
iten  frequenting  the  almost  inaccessible  and  precipitous  sides  of  gullies  and  ravines, 
orered  with  tangled  masses  of  creepers  and  umbrageous  trees :  the  cracking  of  a  stick, 
be  rolling  down  of  a  small  stone,  or  any  other  noise,  however  slight,  is  sufficient  to  alarm 
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it ;  and  none  but  those  who  have  traversed  these  nigged,  hot,  and  suffocating  bushes,  can 
fully  understand  the  anxious  labour  attendant  on  the  pursuit  of  the  Menura. 

Independently  of  climbing  over  rocks  and  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  the  sportsman  has  to 
creep  and  crawl  beneath  and  among  the  branches  with  the  utmost  caution,  taking  cart 
only  to  advance  while  the  bird's  attention  is  occupied  in  singing,  or  in  scratching  up  the 
leaves  in  search  of  food  :  to  watch  its  action  it  is  necessary  to  remain  perfectly  motionless, 
not  venturing  to  move  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  or  it  vanishes  from  sight  as  if  by 
magic.  Although  I  have  said  so  much  on  the  cautiousness  of  the  Menura,  it  is  not  always 
so  alert ;  in  some  of  the  more  accessible  bushes  through  which  roads  have  been  cut^  it 
may  frequently  be  seen,  and  on  horseback  even  closely  approached,  the  bird  evincing  less 
fear  of  those  annuals  than  of  man. 

At  lUawarra  it  is  sometimes  successfully  pursued  by  dogs  trained  to  rush  suddenly 
upon  it,  when  it  immediately  leaps  upon  the  branch  of  a  ti*ee,  and  its  attention  being 
attracted  by  the  dog  below  barking,  it  is  easily  ai)proached  and  shot  Another  successful 
mode  of  procuring  specimens  is  by  wearing  the  tail  of  a  full-plumaged  male  in  the  hat^ 
keeping  it  constantly  in  motion,  and  concealing  the  person  among  the  bushes,  when,  the 
attention  of  the  bird  being  arrested  by  the  apparent  intnision  of  another  of  its  own  sei,  ij 
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U  be  attracted  within  the  range  of  the  gun.  If  the  bird  be  hidden  from  view  by 
rrounding  objects,  any  unusual  sound,  such  as  a  shrill  whistle,  will  generally  induce 
m  to  show  himself  for  an  instant,  by  causing  him  to  leap  with  a  gay  and  sprightly  air 
K)n  some  neighbouring  branch  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  ;  advantage  must 
I  taken  of  this  circumstance  immediately,  or  the  next  moment  it  may  be  half-way  down 
eguUy. 

The  Menura  seldom,  if  ever,  attempts  to  escape  by  flight,  but  easily  eludes  pursuit  by 
3  extraordinary  powers  of  running.  None  are  so  ethcient  in  obtaining  specimens  as  the 
iked  black,  whose  noiseless  and  gliding  steps  enable  him  to  steal  upon  it  unheard  or 
aperceived,  and  with  a  gim  in  his  hand  he  rarely  allows  it  to  escape,  and  in  many 
istances  he  will  even  kill  it  with  his  own  weapons. 

The  Lyre-bird  is  of  a  wandering  disposition,  and  although  it  probably  keeps  to  the 
Bone  bush,  it  is  constantly  engaged  in  travei-siug  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  the 
iionntain  base  to  the  top  of  the  gullies,  whose  steep  and  rugged  sides  present  no  obstacle 
0  its  long  legs  and  powerful  muscular  thighs.  It  is  also  capable  of  performing  extra- 
ttdinary  leaps,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  will  spring  ten  feet  perpendicularly  from 
he  ground.  Among  its  many  curious  habits,  the  only  one  at  all  ap])roaching  to  those  of 
he  Gallinacese  is  that  of  forming  small  round  hillocks,  which  are  constantly  visited  during 
he  day,  and  upon  which  the  male  is  continually  tramping,  at  the  same  time  erecting  and 
jneading  out  its  tail  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  and  uttering  its  various  cries,  some- 
imes  pouring  forth  its  natural  notes,  at  others  imitating  those  of  other  birds,  and  even  the 
fowling  of  the  native  dog  (Dingo).  The  early  morning  and  the  evening  are  the  periods 
rben  it  is  most  animated  and  active. 

Although  upon  one  occasion  I  forced  this  bird  to  take  wing,  it  was  merely  for  the 
arpose  of  descending  a  gulf,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  seldom  exerts  this  power 
ttless  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  peculiarly  ])artial  to  traversing  the  trunks  of 
Hen  trees,  and  frequently  attains  a  considerable  altitude  by  leaping  from  branch  to 
■anch.  Independently  of  a  loud  full  note,  which  may  be  heard  reverberating  over  the 
dUes  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  has  also  an  inward  warbling  song,  the  lower  notes 
'  which  can  only  be  heard  within  about  fifteen  yards.  It  remains  stationary  while 
nging,  fully  occupied  in  pouring  forth  its  animated  stndn.  Tliis  it  frequently  discontinues 
>ruptly,  and  again  commences  with  a  low  inward,  snapping  noise,  ending  with  an  imita- 
on  of  the  loud  and  full  note  of  the  satin-bird,  and  always  accompanied  by  a  tremulous 
lotion  of  the  tail 

The  food  of  the  Menura  appears  to  consist  principally  of  insects,  particularly  of  centi- 
edes  and  coleoptera.  I  also  found  the  remains  of  shelled  snails  in  the  gizzard,  which  is 
ay  strong  and  muscular." 

The  same  writer,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Zoological  Society,  mentions  the 
iscovery  of  a  nest  of  the  Lyre-bird,  containing  a  nearly  adult  young  bird  of  sixteen  inches 
i  height.  In  spite  of  its  large  size,  it  wets  a  most  helpless  creature,  and  seemed  to  be 
aite  incapable  of  escape,  even  with  the  assistance  of  its  mother,  who  with  devoted 
image  tried  to  withdraw  it  from  its  enemies,  and  laid  down  her  life  in  the  attempt. 

The  young  Lyre-bird  displayed  no  fear  of  its  captors,  but  was  easily  induced  to  follow 
ly  one  when  allured  by  the  imitation  of  the  mother's  cry.  It  fed  well,  its  chief  articles 
diet  being  worms,  ants,  and  their  larvfe.  For  water  it  seemed  to  care  but  little,  and 
Idem,  if  ever,  was  seen  engaged  in  drinking.  Although  tended  with  great  care,  and  its 
mts  well  supplied,  this  interesting  captive  died  withm  eight  days  after  it  was  taken, 
r.  Bennett  remarks  of  the  yoimg  Lyre-bird,  that  when  it  is  able  to  leave  the  nest  it  is 
ly  swift  of  foot,  and  as  it  instinctively  conceals  itself  under  rocks  and  among  the  densest 
ickets,  its  capture  is  a  difficult  task  even  for  a  native. 

Of  the  adult  bird,  the  same  writer  speaks  as  follows : — 

••  I  first  saw  these  birds  in  the  mountain  range  of  the  Tumat  country ;  lately  they  have 
en  very  abundant  among  the  Blue  Mountain  ranges  bordering  on  the  Nepean  Eiver, 
ove  Emeu  Plains  (about  thirty-five  miles  from  Sydney).  They  are  remarkably  shy,  very 
ficnlt  of  i^proach,  frequenting  the  most  inaccessible  rocks  and  gullies,  and  on  the 
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slightest  disturbance  they  dart  off  with  surprising  swiftness  through  the  brakes,  carrying 
their  tail  horizontally ;  but  tliis  appears  to  be  for  facilitating  their  passage  through  the 
bushes,  for  when  they  leap  or  spring  from  branch  to  branch  as  they  ascend  or  descend 
a  tree,  the  tail  approaches  to  the  pGi7)endicular.  On  watching  them  from  an  ele\'ated 
position,  playing  in  a  gully  below,  they  are  seen  to  form  little  hillocks  or  mounds,  by 
scratching  up  the  ground  around  them,  trampling  and  running  flightily  about,  uttering 
their  loud  shrill  calls,  and  imitating  the  notes  of  various  birds." 

The  nest  of  the  Lyre-bird  is  a  large,  loosely-built,  domed  structure,  composed  of  small 
sticks,  roots  and  loaves,  and  of  an  oven-like  shape,  the  entmnce  being  in  front  The  lining 
is  w^arm  and  soft,  being  composed  of  downy  feathers. 

The  egg  of  this  singular  bird  is  quite  as  curious  as  its  general  form,  and  presents  the 
curious  anomaly  of  an  egg  as  large  as  that  of  a  common  fowl,  possessing  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  insessorial  e<^g.  The  general  colour  of  the  egg  is  a  deep  chocolate  tini; 
marked  with  puq)le  more  or  less  deep  in  different  specimens,  and  its  surface  is  covered 
with  a  number  of  stains  and  blotches  of  a  darker  hue,  which  are  gathered  towards  the 
larger  end,  as  is  usual  in  spotted  eggs. 

Another  species  of  L>Te-bird  has  been  discovered,  which  is  called  Albebt's  Lybi- 
BIRD  (Menura  Alherti),  in  compliment  to  the  Prince  Consort.  This  species  may  be  knovi 
by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  lyre-shaped  tail-feathers,  and  the  absence  of  dark  ban 
upon  the  web. 

Dr.  Stephenson,  in  speaking  of  this  bird,  says :  "  The  locality  it  frequents  consists  of 
mountain  ridges,  not  very  densely  covered  with  brush  ;  it  passes  most  of  its  time  on  the 
ground,  feeding  and  strutting  about  with  the  tail  reflected  over  the  back  to  within  an  indk 
or  two  of  the  head,  and  with  the  wings  drooping  on  the  ground.  Each  bird  forms  for  itself 
three  or  four  *  corroboring  places,*  as  the  sawyers  call  them  ;  they  consist  of  holes  scratched 
in  the  sandy  ground,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  by  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twentjr 
inches  in  depth,  and  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  apart,  or  even  more. 

Whenever  you  get  sight  of  the  bird,  w^hich  can  only  be  done  with  the  greatest  cantioi 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  intervening  objects  to  shelter  yourself  from  its  observatifli^ 
you  will  find  it  in  one  or  other  of  these  holes,  into  which  it  frequently  jumps  and  seems  to 
be  feeding ;  then  ascends  again  and  struts  round  and  round  the  place,  imitating  with  iii 
powerful  musical  voice  any  bird  that  it  may  chance  to  hear  around  it.  The  notes  of  the 
Dacelo  gigantea,  or  laughing  jackass,  it  imitates  to  perfection ;  its  own  whistle  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  varied.  No  sooner  does  it  perceive  an  intruder,  than  it  flies  up  into 
the  nearest  tree,  first  alighting  on  the  basement  branches,  and  then  ascending  by  a  succes- 
sion of  jumps  until  it  reaches  the  top,  when  it  instantly  darts  off"  to  another  of  its 
playgrounds. 

The  stomachs  of  those  I  dissected  invariably  contained  insects,  with  scarcely  a  trace  d 
any  other  material.  Now,  collectors  of  insects  know  that  gravel-pits  and  sandy  holei 
afford  them  great  treats,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  one,  if  not  the  principal  use  of  the 
excavations  made  by  this  bird,  is  to  act  as  a  trap  for  unwary  coleopteras  and  other  insect^ 
which  falling  in,  cannot  be  again  rescued,  and  are  therefore  easily  secured.** 

The  nest  of  Albert's  Lyre-bird  is  like  that  of  the  preceding  species  in  general  shapes 
but  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  long  and  slender  twigs,  and  presents  a  most  curiom 
appearance.  Specimens  of  this  structure  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  The  nest 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  large  round  mass  of  loose  sticks,  into  which  some  gianl 
had  thrust  his  foot  and  left  the  impression  of  his  shoe.  The  hollow  of  the  nest  is,  in  &d, 
a  kind  of  cave  on  a  small  scale,  domed  over  by  the  sticks  as  they  lie  crossing  each  other  is 
all  directions. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Wren,  "  the  king  of  all  birds,"  as  he  is  termed  in  andent 
rhyme,  his  title  to  royalty  resting  on  his  defeat  of  the  eagle  in  upward  flight  The  stoiy 
runs  that  the  birds  assembled  to  choose  a  king,  and  that  the  election  should  fidl  on  the 
bird  who  soared  the  highest.  Up  sprang  all  the  birds  into  the  sky,  but  highest  of  all 
towered  the  eagle,  who,  after  mounting  until  his  wearied  wings  could  beat  no  moie^ 
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imed  himself  the  sovereign  of  the  birds.     But  all  unperceived,  the  little  Wren  had 
luietly  perching  between  his  shoulders,  and  as  soon  as  the  eagle  ceased  to  mount, 
'ren  sprang  into  the  air,  and,  rising  on  tiny  pinion  far  above  the  wearied  eagle,  twit- 
forth  the  victory  of  wit  and  intellect  over  bulk  and  physical  strengt^h. 
le  long  and  harsh  name  of  Troglodytes,  which  has  been  given  to  this  bird,  signifies  a 
into  caves,  and  has  been  attributed  to  the  Wren  on  account  of  its  sliy  and  retiring 
;,  and  its  custom  of  hiding  its  nest  in  some  liollow  or  crevice  whore  it  may  escape 
''ation.     The  Wren  is  seldom  to  be  s<*en  in  the  open  country,  and  does  not  venture 
any  lengthened  flight,  but  confines  itself  to  tlu*  luKlgo-rows  an<l  brushwood,  where  it 
)ften  be  observed  hopping  and  skipping  like  a  tiny  feathered  mousii  among  tlie 
hes.     It  especially  haunts  the  hedges  which  are  flanked  by  ditches,  as  it  can  easily 
tself  in  such  localities,  and  can  also  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  fof)d.    ]\v  remaining 
itly  quiet,  the  observer  can  readily  watch  its  movements,  and  it  is  really  an  inte- 
g  sight  to  see  the  little  creature  flitting  about  the  brushwood,  flirting  its  saucily 
ssive  tail,  and  uttering  its  quick  and  cheering  note. 
le  voice  of  the  Wren  is  very  sweet 
melodious,  and  of  a  more  powerful 
3ter  than  would  be  imagined  from 
[mansions  of  the  bird.     The  Wren  is 
Ty  little  creature,  and  chants  its  gay 
on  the   slightest  encouragement  of 
ler.     Even  in  winter  there  needs  but 
leam  of  a  few  stray  sunbeams  to  set 
Sfien  a-singing,  and  the  cold  Christ- 
leason  is  often  cheered  with  its  happy 
.  While  skipping  among  the  branches, 
Vren  utters  a  continuous  little  twit- 
rhich,  although  not  worthy  of  being 
ned  as  a  song,  is  yet  very  soft  and 
ing. 

he  nest  of  the  Wren  is  rather  an 
tious  structure,  being  a  completely 
d  edifice,  and  built  in  a  singularly 
lions  manner.  If,  however,  the  bird 
Ind  a  suitable  spot,  such  as  the  hole 
lecaying  tree,  the  gnarled  and  knotted 
jhes  of  old  ivy,  or  the  overhanging 
I  of  a  deserted  building,  where  a 
al  dome  is  formed,  it  is  sure  to  seize 
the  opportunity  and  to  make  a  dome 
ly  slight  workmanship.  The  dome, 
ver,  always  exists,  and  is  composed 
»n-conducting  materials,  so  that  the 

ilways  contrives  to  insulate  itself  and  its  young  from  electrical  influences.  It  is  a  very 
darfact,  that  a  Wren  will  often  commence  and  partly  build  three  or  four  nests  in 
3nt  localities  before  it  settles  finally  upon  one  spot.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that 
supplementary  nests  are  built  by  the  parent  bird  as  houses  for  its  young  after  they 
grown  too  large  to  be  contained  within  the  house  where  they  were  bom,  while  others 
suggested  that  they  are  experimental  nests  made  by  the  inexperienced  young  while 
f  their  'prentice  b^k  in  the  art  of  bird  architecture. 

)r  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  these  partial  nests  have  been  made  by  Wrens  when 
ing  for  the  first  time,  and  consequently  inexperienced  in  the  world  and  its  difficulties. 
seem  to  fix  too  hastily  upon  a  locality,  and  then  to  find,  after  they  have  made  some 
BBS  with  their  house,  that  danger  lurks  near,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  weasel,  a  shrike, 
make.  In  one  such  instance  of  desertion  the  cause  was  sufficiently  evident,  for  the 
of  a  snake  was  seen  protruding  from  the  opening  of  the  nest 
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The  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  composed  are  always  leaves,  moss,  grass  and  lichens,' 
and  it  is  almost  always  so  neatly  built  that  it  can  hardly  be  seen  by  one  who  was 
not  previously  aware  of  its  position.  The  opening  of  the  nest  is  always  at  the  side,  so 
that  the  eggs  are  securely  shielded  from  the  effects  of  w^eather. 

As  to  the  locality  and  position  in  which  the  nest  is  placed,  no  definite  rule  is  observed, 
for  the  Wren  is  more  capricious  than  the  generality  of  birds  in  fixing  upon  a  house  Jor  her 
young.  Wrens*  nests  have  been  found  in  branches,  hedges,  hayricks,  waterspouts,  hollow 
trees,  barns  and  outhouses.  Sometimes  the  Wren  becomes  absolutely  eccentric  in  its 
choice,  and  builds  its  nest  in  spots  which  no  one  would  conjecture  that  a  bird  would  select 
A  Wren  has  been  known  to  make  its  nest  in  the  body  of  a  dead  hawk,  which  had  been 
killed  and  nailed  to  the  side  of  a  barn.  Another  Wren  chose  to  make  her  house  in  the 
throat  of  a  dead  calf,  which  had  been  hung  upon  a  tree,  and  another  of  these  curious  littk 
birds  was  seen  to  build  in  the  interior  of  a  pump,  gaining  access  to  her  eggs  and  yonqg 
through  the  spout. 

The  eggs  of  the  Wren  are  very  small,  and  are  generally  from  six  to  eight  in  number. 

During  the  winter,  the  Wren  generally  shelters  itself  from  the  weather  in  the  same 
nest  which  it  had  inhabited  during  the  breeding  season,  and  in  very  cold  seasons  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  event  to  find  six  or  seven  Wrens  all  huddled  into  a  heap  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  or  hand  of  the  spectator  nothing  but  a  shapeless  mm 
of  soft  brown  feathers.  It  is  probable  that  these  little  gatherings  maybe  composed  of 
members  of  the  same  family,  an  opinion  which  is  strengthened  by  the  following  accoimt 
which  w^as  sent  by  Mr.  Ogilby  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and  quoted  in  his  work  on  the  natural 
history  of  Ireland  : — 

"  These  little  birds  associate  in  small  families  of  from  four  or  five  to  a  dozen  or  mm, 
and  take  refuge  in  holes,  or  under  the  eaves  of  thatched  houses,  during  the  severity  of 
winter  nights.  I  have  often,  when  a  boy,  watched  the  little  party  thus  taking  up  their 
lodgings  for  the  night,  and  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  captmred  and  driven  them 
from  their  retreat.  They  make  a  prodigious  chattering  and  bustle  upon  finally  settling 
for  the  night,  as  if  contending  which  shall  get  into  the  warmest  and  most  comfoTtaUe 
place,  and  frequently  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  to  see  that  they  are  unobserved.  I 
presume  that  these  Uttle  parties  are  composed  of  the  nestlings  of  the  previous  year,  with, 
perhaps,  the  parent  birds,  but  I  have  no  proof  beyond  its  probability.  If  such  be  the  case^ 
however,  it  would  show  that  the  bond  of  social  union  between  the  parent  birds  and  their 
young  continues  unbroken  during  the  year,  and  is  severed  only  when  the  new  season 
prompts  the  young  brood  to  become  parents  in  their  turn." 

Sometimes  the  Wrens  have  rather  odd  modes  of  bivouacking.  A  lady  who  was  accustomed 
to  attract  great  numbers  of  the  feathered  tribes  to  her  garden  by  supplying  them  abun- 
dantly with  crumbs,  seeds,  and  other  dainties,  told  me  that  when  the  weather  became 
cold,  the  Wrens  used  to  gather  themselves  upon  a  moderately  large  branch  of  a  tree,  about 
four  inches  above  w^hich  grew  another  branch.  In  the  evening  the  Wrens  assembled  upon 
their  resting-place,  and  packed  themselves  very  comfortably  for  the  night,  piled  three  or 
four  deep,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  the  topmost  bird  always  having  his  back 
pressed  against  the  upper  branch,  as  if  to  keep  all  steady.  Pitying  their  forlorn  conditi(H), 
their  benefactress  provided  a  bedroom  for  them,  being  a  square  box  lined  with  flannel,  and 
with  a  veiy  small  round  hole  by  way  of  door.  This  was  fixed  on  the  branch,  and  the 
birds  soon  took  advantage  of  it,  their  numbers  seeming  to  increase  nightly,  until  at  last 
upwards  of  forty  Wrens  would  ciowd  into  a  box  which  did  not  seem  capable  of  containing 
half  that  number.  When  asleep,  they  were  so  drowsy  that  they  would  permit  the  lid  a 
the  box  to  be  lifted,  and  themselves  to  be  handled,  without  attempting  to  mova  All  these 
Wrens  were  supposed  to  come  from  a  number  of  nests  which  had  been  made  in  the  gnarled 
roots  of  old  hawthorn  bushes  which  grew  at  the  side  of  a  narrow  but  deep  brook  running 
at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

The  same  lady  noticed  that  Wrens  were  much  attracted  by  colour,  especially  by  scarlet 
At  the  beginning  of  her  acquaintance  she  had  laid  some  food  for  them,  but  they  were  se 
shy  that  they  dared  nbt  approach,  and  the  saucy  sparrows  invariably  ate  all  the  egg  and 
crumbs  that  were  intended  for  the  Wrens.    One  morning,  a  flower  of  a  scarlet  geianiuni 
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on  the  saucer  of  food,  and  immediately  seemed  to  influence  the  Wrens,  who  came 
tg  and  flying  nearer  and  nearer,  nntil  they  were  bold  enough  to  taste  the  food.  For 
.  days  the  geranium  blossoms  were  used  as  a  decoy,  but  the  little  birds  soon  became 
iliar  that  they  needed  no  such  allurement,  and  would  crowd  round  the  saucer  as 
s  it  was  placed  on  the  ground 

the  pages  of  the  above-mentioned  writer  a  curious  anecdote  is  related,  where  a  pair 
Etchers  who  had  made  a  nest  and  laid  three  eggs  wei*e  ousted  by  a  party  of  yoimg 
just  able  to  fly.  The  little 
bad  probably  been  ejected 
lome  for  the  first  time,  and 
80  comfortable  a  nest,  had 
possession  of  it.  I  have 
observed  the  same  conduct 
ay  young  canaries,  for  when- 
mmily  of  the  newly-fledged 
8  turned  out  of  the  nest,  they 
lUy  wend  their  way  to  the 
of  some  other  female,  and 
themselves  in  possession  of 
est  and  eggs  before  she  is 
of  their  intentions, 
le  title  of  "Kitty  Wren,'' 
is  often  given  to  this  bird, 
ng  to  the  peculiar  little  twit- 
sound  of  Chit  1  chit  I  which 
ffs  while  engaged  in  the  pur- 
f  food. 

18  colour  of  tlie  Wren  is  a 
reddish-brown,  paling  con- 
My  on  the  under  sunace  of 
dy,  and  darkening  into  dusky 
I  upon  the  quill-feathers  of 
tngs  and  tail  The  outer  webs 
I  former  are  sprinkled  with 
ih-brown  spots,  and  the  short 
aihers  are  barred  with  the 
hue.  The  bill  is  slender, 
ather  long  in  proportion  to 
oeral  dimensions  of  the  bird. 
otal  lengdi  of  the  Wren  is 
more  than  four  inche& 
I  and  pied  varieties  are  not 
unon. 

s  now  arrive  at  the  veiy  ^^^^^^^^   --*^       ^-i/^f 

fiunily  of  the  WASBLEBS,  a  TAILOR-BIHD.-Ora<itoMM  UmgiMi»dM», 

in  which  the  genera>  when 
together,  number  more  mem- 
kfaftn   those   of   any  other 

'.  The  first  sub-family  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Malurina,  or 
iled  Warblers. 

OB  fijst  example  of  the  soft-tailed  Warblers  is  the  celebrated  Taii/>b-bib]>  of  India. 
le  Indian  Archipelago,  lliere  are  many  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Orthotomus, 
B  thcnr  all  possess  similar  habits,  there  is  no  need  of  describing  more  than  the 
dd  which  has  been  shown.    They  are  peculiar  birds^  haunting  cultivated  grounds^. 


PINC-PINC— />r!/m/>Vra  tfJitrU. 


and  being  generally  seen  in  pairs  on  fields  and  in  gardens.  They  dislike  lofty  elevations, 
and  may  generally  be  seen  near  the  ground,  hopping  about  tlie  lower  branches  of  tieei 
and  shrubs  in  their  search  after  insects,  and  occasionally  seeking  their  prey  on  the  grouxii 
Their  flight  is  rapid  but  undulating,  after  the  manner  of  many  short-winged  and  long- 
tailed  birds. 

The  Tailor-bird  is  a  sober  little  creature,  not  more  conspicuous  than  a  common  spanow,  ^ 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  curious  nest,  which  is  made  in  a  singular  and  nwrt 
ingenious  manner.  Taking  two  leaves  at  the  extremity  of  a  slender  twig,  the  Wid 
literally  sews  them  together  at  their  edges,  its  bill  taking  the  place  of  the  needle  and  = 
vegetable  fibres  constituting  the  thread.  A  quantity  of  soft  cottony  down  is  then  pusliei 
between  the  leaves,  and  a  convenient  hollow  scraped  out  in  which  the  eggs  may  lie  and 
the  young  birds  may  rest  at  their  ease.  Sometimes,  if  the  leaf  be  large  enough,  its  two 
edges  are  drawn  together,  but  in  general  a  pair  of  leaves  are  needed.  A  few  feathers  aw 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  down. 

This  curious  nest  is  evidently  hung  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  twigs,  in  order  to  keqr 
it  out  of  the  way  of  the  monkeys,  snakes,  and  other  enemies  which  might  otherwi^ 
attack  and  devour  mother  and  young  together. 


CAPOCIER-DrywwJico  maculdsa. 


HE  large  genus  Drymoica,  which  numbers  nearly  seventy  species,  is  quite  as  remark- 
is  the  preceding  genus.  Some  species  inhabit  Africa,  othei-s  Southern  Europe,  some 
and  in  India,  and  many  in  Australia.  They  are  always  found  in  open  plains  where 
^8  is  long  and  thick,  or  among  the  rich  rank  herbage  that  grows  in  marshy 
ies.  They  mostly  feed  on  the  ground  insects,  and  are  well  fitted  by  their  very 
speed  of  foot  for  the  chase  and  capture  of  their  swift  insect  prey.  Being  but 
rent  in  flight,  they  seldom  take  to  wing,  and  always  try  to  escape  from  their  foes 
ins  of  running  among  the  thick  herbage  in  which  they  live.  While  running,  they 
Uy  lift  their  tails  and  hold  them  over  the  back.  Their  song  is  loud,  but  by  no 
agreeable. 

5  nest  of  the  Pinc-pinc  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  being  often  more  than  a  foot 
imference  and  of  a  most  singular  shape  and  structure.  The  materials  of  which  it 
posed  are  vegetable  fibres,  beaten,  twisted,  and  woven  into  a  fine  felt-like  substance, 
rongly  fastened  to  the  branches  among  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  of  a  rough, 
ike  shape,  and  is  always  entered  by  means  of  a  neck,  or  spout,  so  that  the  bird  is 
Mtt  the  interior  to  present  its  sharply  pointed  bill  to  any  assailant,  and  to  prevent 
ranee.     Near  the  mouth  of  the  nest  there  are  generally  one  or  two  projectionifii, 
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which  serve  as  perches  for  the  bird  to  rest  upon  before  it  enters  the  nest,  and  may 
probably  be  used  by  the  male  as  a  seat  whereon  to  recline  while  his  mate  is  sitting  upwi 
the  eggs  within.  The  colour  of  the  nest  varies  according  to  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed,  sometimes  being  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  at  other  times  of  a  dingy  brown. 

The  peculiar  fonn  of  this  and  other  similar  nests  is  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  parent  bird  to  defend  its  home  against  the  intrusions  of  the  many  foes  to 
bird  life  with  which  these  regions  swarm.  The  eggs  are  generally  from  six  to  eight  in 
number. 

Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  Capocier,  builds  a  nest  which,  although  of 
coarser  texture,  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  pinc-pinc. 

The  materials  are  much  the  same  as  those  employed  by  the  pinc-pinc,  but  they  are 
only  closely  felted  together  in  the  interior  of  the  nest,  and  are  left  to  flow  loosely  on  iii 
exterior.  It  is  a  very  large  edifice  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  architect^  and 
the  cottony  down,  the  flaxen  fibres,  and  fine  moss  are  woven  together  in  so  skilW  a 
manner  as  to  excite  our  highest  admiratioa  Le  Vaillant,  who  watched  a  pair  of  Capoden 
hard  at  work  upon  their  nest,  says  that  they  were  occupied  for  a  whole  week  in  their  task. 
The  interior  of  the  nest  is  of  an  oval  shape,  rather  roughly  corresponding  with  the  extenul 
outline,  and  it  is  entered  through  an  opening  in  the  side.  One  of  these  nests  will  some- 
times reach  nine  inches  in  height.     The  Capocier  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

The  genus  which  has  been  chosen  as  a  type  of  this  family  is  IVLllubus,  the  members  rf; 
which  are  only  found  on  the  continent  of  Australia.  They  possess  the  habits  of  Diymoifl; 
and  even  resemble  those  birds  in  the  peculiar  fashion  of  tilting  up  their  tails  as  they  m 
over  the  ground. 


EMEU  WREN.— 5f(p«itn«  mdla4^urHS, 


Our  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  example  of  the  Malurine  birds  is  the  1 
little  Emeu  Wren  of  Australia. 

This  pretty  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  development  of  the  tail-feathers,  which* 
extremely  lengthened,  and  are  nothing  more  than  bare  shafts  slightly  fringed  on  each  i^ 
The  bird  never  perches  on  high  trees,  and  very  seldom  takes  to  wing,  but  runs  overt 
grass  with  very  great  rapidity,  holding  its  tail  erect  over  its  back  in  a  singulariyi 
manner.  It  is  generally  found  among  long  grass,  and  according  to  Dr.  Bennett  ^ 
congregated  some  years  since  in  the  Sydney  Domain,  near  the  ^tanic  Garden^  ^' 
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as  not  since  appeared  in  that  locality.  Tlie  colour  of  this  little  bird  is  mottled  brown 
bove,  and  very  light  fawn  below,  dcepoiiing  into  chestnut  on  the  flanks.  Tlie  throat  of 
be  male  is  tinged  with  blue,  and  his  tail-fcath(»rs  arc  larger  than  those  of  his  mate. 

The  nest  of  the  Emeu  Wren  is  very  large  in  coni])arison  with  the  size  of  its  inhabitant. 
jid  is  placed  on  the  ground,  where  it  looks  liko  a  largo  ball  of  grass  with  a  hole  in  the 
ide.     The  interior  is  snugly  lined  with  soft  feathers,  and  there  are  generally  three  eggs. 


GOLDEN-CRESTED  WREN.— JJfy»/a«  cristntus. 


Fl liK-CUKSTKJ)    \\'[ii:S.-lirjiJn3  i'jnicni.ilhu. 


The  tiny  Golden-crested  Wren,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  veiy  common  throughout 
Ugland,  and  may  be  seen  hopping  and  flitting  merrily  among  the  l)ran(*lies  in  copses, 
•chards,  and  plantations.  Although  from  its  diminutive  size  it  has  gained  the  title  of 
f'iBTL,  it  has  no  claim  to  that  designation,  and  is  mure  rightly  teiuied  the  Kinglet  or 
egalus. 

This  "  shadow  of  a  bird,"  as  it  is  happily  called  l)y  White,  in  his  *•  Natural  History  of 
elbome,"  is  a  remarkably  hanly  little  ci'eature,  l>raving  the  severest  frosts  of  winter,  and 
lostly  disdaining  to  avail  itself  of  the  shelter  of  human  habitations.  On  account  of  its 
linute  proportions  and  its  retiring  habits,  it  is  a  very  unobtrusive  bird,  and  is  often 
bought  to  be  extremely  rare  in  localities  where  it  may  be  found  plentifully  by  those  who 
mow  where  to  look  for  it.  In  Derbyshire,  for  instance,  it  was  held  to  be  extremely  scarce, 
^Tit  I  could  always  procure  specimens  at  w^ill  by  a  judicious  disposition  of  a  little  birdlime, 
-nd  I  have  fi^equently  discovered  the  admirably  hidden  and  beautifully  constructed  nests 
rf  these  interesting  birds. 

The  Golden-crested  Wren  is  notable  for  the  crest  of  golden-coloured  feathers  which 
«  placed  upon  the  cro\vn  of  its  head,  which  it  can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure,  and  which 
^ves  so  peii  and  changeful  an  expression  to  the  little  creature.  But  for  this  golden  crest, 
•rhich  is  not  at  all  conspicuous  when  the  feathers  are  lowered,  the  bird  might  easily  be 
tmstaken  for  a  tree-creeper  as  it  nms  up  and  down  the  branches,  searching  into  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  for  the  little  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  The  firet  specimen  that  I  ever 
•Bw  was  traversing  the  branches  of  a  fine  "  Blenheim  Orange"  apple-tree  in  an  adjoining 
■ttden,  and  by  my  inexperienced  eyes  v/as  at  first  taken  for  a  very  young  creeper.  Like 
w  creeper  it  can  even  run  up  a  perpendicular  wall,  peering  into  every  little  crevice,  and 
ibcking  up  the  moss  and  lichens  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  insects  and  their  eggs 
ttat  are  lying  concealed.  It  will  also  eat  the  chiysalides  that  are  found  so  abundantly 
'^Km  the  walls.    . 
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All  the  movements  of  the  Golden-crested  Wren  are  full  of  spring  and  fiery  activity, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  launch  itself  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  then,  without 
a  pause,  commence  traversing  the  branches,  is  a  sight  well  worth  seeing.  Perhaps  it  ii 
seen  to  begt  advantage  among  the  fir-trees,  where  it  finds  great  scope  for  its  active  habitB. 
Up  one  branch  it  scuds,  down  another,  then  whisks  itself  through  the  air  to  a  fresh  twe^ 
and  then  flings  itself  back  again  to  its  former  perch.  Along  the  twigs  it  runs  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity,  sometimes  clinging  with  its  head  downward,  sometimes  running  round 
and  round  them  spirally,  always  twisting  its  pert  little  head  in  every  direction,  aod 
probing  each  hole  and  crevice  with  its  sharp  slender  little  bill.  The  roughest-barked  treei 
are  its  favourite  resort,  because  in  such  localities  it  finds  its  best  supply  of  insect  food. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  History  of  the  Birds  of  Ireland,  rather  controverts  the  hardy 
nature  of  the  Gold  Crest.  "  The  Gold-crested  Regulus  seems  not  to  be  the  hardy  bird  thsl 
authors  generally  imagine.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  it  has  frequently  been  found  dead 
about  the  hedges,  not  only  in  severe  winters,  but  after  slight  frosts.  In  the  greenhouses  anl 
hothouses  in  the  garden  of  a  relative  near  Belfast,  these  birds  resorted  so  regularly  in  the  miU 
winter  of  1831 — 1832,  that  some  were  captured  weekly  throughout  the  season,  and  takoi 
to  one  of  our  bird-preservers  :  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  house  is  a  range  of  sheds  accessibb 


to  birds,  and  dense  plantations  of  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs  are  quite  contiguous.  They  we» 
occasionally  caught  at  all  seasons,  as  were  common  wrens  and  titmice — ^many  of  both- 
together  with  robins,  sparrows  and  chaffinches.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  winter  of  1833,  three  tf 
these  birds,  which  had  been  captured  by  a  cat  in  a  small  garden  in  a  very  popiQons  part 
of  Belfast,  were  brought  to  me,  and  on  the  preceding  day  four  or  five  had,  in  the  sautt 
place,  shared  a  similar  fate.  In  the  middle  of  December,  1846,  after  a  few  days  of  fiuti 
and  snow,  I  ol)sei'ved  a  Regulus  fly  from  a  plantation  at  the  roadside  several  time%  and 
alight  at  the  base  of  the  demesne  wall  bounding  the  footway  on  which  I  walked.** 

Although  these  remarks  would  tend  to  contradict  the  statement  that  the  Kingly  is  a 
hardy  bird,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  climates  of  England  and  of  Northern  Ireland  an 
very  different,  and  that  in  the  latter  locality  the  constant  damp,  frequent  rain,  and  bled 
winds  are  sufficiently  trpng  to  drive  any  creature  under  shelter. 

The  nest  of  this  beautiful  little  bird  is  exquisitely  woven  of  various  soft  substance^ 
and  is  generally  suspended  to  a  trunk  where  it  is  well  sheltered  from  the  weather.  I  haw 
often  found  their  nests,  and  in  every  instance  have  noticed  that  they  are  shaded  by  leam, 
the  projecting  portion  of  a  branch,  or  some  such  protection.  In  one  case  the  nest  that  mi 
suspended  to  a  fir-byanch  was  almost  invisible  beneath  a  heavy  bunch  of  large  cones  thit 
di'ooped  over  it,  and  forced  the  bird  to  gain  admission  by  creeping  along  the  bianck 
to  which  the  nest  was  suspended.  The  edifice  is  usually  suppoited  by  three  branches^  ooi 
above  and  one  at  either  side.  The  nest  is  usually  lined  with  feathers,  and  contaiml 
considerable  number  of  eggs,  generally  from  six  to  ten.  These  eggs  are  hardly  bigger  thg 
peas,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  their  shells  are  so  delicately  thin,  that  to  extract  ik 
interior  without  damaging  them  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that  Ik 
surest  mode  of  emptying  such  delicate  eggs  is  to  cover  them  with  silver  paper  saturated 
with  thick  gum,  and  waiting  till  it  is  dry  before  attempting  to  bore  a  hole  through  ttl 
shell.  After  the  egg  has  been  cleaned,  it  should  be  placed  in  warm  water,  when  ftl 
gum  is  dissolved  and  the  paper  can  be  washed  away. 

The  following  interesting  accoimt  of  some  Golden-crested  Wrens  and  their  habits  wai 
kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  a  lady  : — 

"  I  had  often  questioned  and  wondered  why  some  birds  possess  crests  and  crowna; 
while  the  majority  are  destitute  of  these  feathery  ornaments.  But  in  the  winter  of  1851 
I  became  personally  acquainted  with  some  Golden-crested  Wrens,  who  revealed  tb 
mystery  to  me.  I  now  feel  sure  that  cron^Tis  and  crests  typify  and  are  a  sort  of  nataial 
safety-valve  to  a  nature  which  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  empire.  At  all  events  it  is  soil 
the  case  of  the  Golden-crested  Wren,  for  he  is  running  over  with  the  governing  spirit^  and 
his  cool  audacity,  fiery  courage,  and  fierce  domination  beggar  description. 

That  winter  we  had  a  family  of  six  tame,  but  uncaged  birds ;  they  were  a  strange 
looking  group,  but,  nevertheless,  a  very  happy  one.     There  was  a  jackdaw,  a  magpie^  W 
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larks,  a  goldfincli  and  a  robin,  and  tlicy  lived  when  at  home  in  a  large  and  well- 
tched  aviary,  which  was  placed  in  a  very  slieltered  ])()sition.  In  this  ahocle  they  kept 
n  house,  for  there  was  always  a  good  supi^ly  of  food  kept  therein,  and  tlie  door  was 
'er  shut  save  at  night,  wlien  we  closed  it  to  k<H*p  out  stray  cats,  mts,  and  other  enemies 
Qie  feathered  race.  After  partaking  of  a  good  breakfast,  tlicy  would  daily  leave  their 
dfortablc  home  on  expeditions  of  pleasure  or  business,  and  return  regularly  to  their 
)per  and  perch. 

During  the  ver}'  cold  weather  of  1853,  they  brought  home  nightly  a  party  of  hungry 
Id  birds  to  share  with  themselves  the  hos})itality  of  the  aviary  ;  sometimes  their  guests 
uld  nuinl)er  nearly  two  hundred,  and  it  was  really  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  quantity 
bread,  barley,  and  fat  meat,  that  these  little  beings  wcnikl  dispose  of.  In  this  assembly 
I6t  of  our  small  native  birds  had  re])resentatives,  and  amongst  them  wen»  the  two  before- 
sntioned  Golden-crested  Wrens,  who  were  the  first  to  reach  and  the  last  to  quit  their 
od  quarters. 

Whilst  they  honoured  us  with  their  com])any,  they  ruled  the  whole  bird  community, 
d  what  they  cmM  not  achieve  by  force  they  would  a('com])lish  by  stratagem.  For 
stance,  if  one  of  these  tiny  creatui-es  took  a  fancy  to  a  jjiccc  of  meat  to  which  Mr.  Jack- 
iw  had  helped  himself,  and  which  he  was  holding  firmly  down  with  one  foot  whilst  he 
icked  away  at  it  after  the  dawish  fashion,  this  mite  of  a  l)ird  would  jum])  u])on  the  jack- 
iVs  head,  and  attack  the  eye.  that  was  situated  on  the  side  of  the?  occu]ued  foot.  The 
dor  jackdaw,  not  quite  understanding  what  had  gone  wrong  with  him,  would  lift  his  foot 
>  scratch  his  tiny  tormentor  off  his  head,  whc^n  in  an  instant  the  coveted  morsel  was  seized 
yihe  daring  thief.  If  the  daw  wen*,  unwise  enough  to  follow,  vainly  hoping  to  recover 
lis  property,  the  wicked  wee  thing  would  get  u])on  his  back,  where  he  knew  himself  to  be 
•fe,  and  the  poor  jackdaw  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  other  fare. 

If^  after  selecting  a  piece  of  meat,  the  Wrens  were  left  to  themsc^lves,  they  would  leave 
Itt  larger  birds  and  retire  to  a  quiet  corner,  where  they  would  both  peck  amicably  at  the 
•me  piece,  and  if  the  meat  happened  to  be  tough,  one  of  the  wise  little  things  would  hold 
fc&st  in  its  bill,  while  the  other  would  pull  a  moi*sel  off;  and  then  the  onci  that  had  eaten 
t)uld  perform  the  same  kind  office  for  his  friend.  IJefoix^  the  winter  was  over,  there  was 
Dt  a  bird  in  the  aviary  that  did  not  give  way  to  the  two  little  Kinglets,  and  they  always 
ent  to  roost  upon  the  backs  of  some  other  birds  ;  I  thought  that  they  did  this  to  wann 
eir  feet 

They  remained  with  us  until  May,  and  then,  when  all  nature  appeared  to  be  bursting 
lih  life  and  beauty,  and  the  huge  forest  trees  and  even  the  old  earth  herself  had  donned 
eir  glorious  resurrection  robes,  the  Golden-crests  foi*sook  us.  I  suppose  they  found  the 
iaiy  dull,  and  we  ourselves  soon  sought  another  home ;  hence  we  never  renewed  our 
endly  intercourse  with  these  interesting  little  birds." 

The  entire  length  of  this  bird  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  its  general  colour  is 
nwnish  above  marked  with  olive-green,  and  flanked  with  white  on  the  wing-coverts, 
be  under  surface  is  yellowish-grey,  the  beak  is  black,  and  the  eye  hazel-brown.  The 
irehead  is  marked  with  greyish-white ;  the  crest  is  brilliant  yellow  tipped  with  orange, 
ad  on  each  side  of  the  crest  runs  a  black  Una  The  female  is  not  so  brilliant  in  her 
douring,  and  the  crest  is  wholly  of  a  pale  yellow. 

The  Fire-crested  Wren  is  verj'  similar  to  the  preceding  species,  but  may  be  distin- 
roished  from  it  by  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  forehead,  the  tiery  orange  of  the  crest,  and  the 
wcidedly  yellow  hue  of  the  sides  of  the  neck.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  England,  but  is  a 
tnnch  rarer  bird  than  the  Golden-crest.  Owing  to  the  great  resemblance  between  the  two 
9ecies,  they  have  often  been  mistaken  for  each  other,  and  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively 
ftcent  period  that  their  diversity  was  established.  Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the 
Dalmatian  Eegulus  {Itef/ulus  modeMm)  has,  although  veiy  rarely  indeed,  been  found  in 
^land  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  greenish-yellow,  and  the  crown  of  the 
1*^  is  marked  by  a  narrow  streak  of  paler  yellow. 


The  LusciJu'tm,  or  SoNG-WARBLEBS,  are,  as  their  iiarne  denotes,  remarkable  for  tkir 
sweat  song,  to  which  accomplishmeut  may  be  added  the  beauties  of  elegant  shape  tnd 
gmceful  movement.  In  their  colour  they  are  very  inconspicuoiig,  brown,  gvt\\  and  olitts^ 
green  being  the  Inm^  witli  which  they  ai-e  generally  tinted,  in  acctirdance  with  the  principle 
whieh  has  been  lately  laid  down  while  treating  of  the  Himiming-biiHls,    In  all  tliese  biril 
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he  beak  is  strong,  straight,  sharply-pointed,  and  with  a  notch  upon  tlie  upper  mandible 
tear  its  extremity.  The  feet  have  three*  toes  in  front  and  r)ne  behind,  and  the  claw  of  the 
inder  toe  is  the  largest  and  most  shar])ly  cnrvt'd.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  base  of 
lie  beak,  are  pierced  through  a  rather  larye  membrane,  and  are  unprotected  by  feathers. 

Thb  common  Whitethroat 
I  abundant  in  various  parts  of 
Ingland,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
nown  of  all  its  tribe. 

It  is  a  lively,  brilliant  little 
ildy  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
Bnons  movement  which  it  makes 
fheat  singing,  and  winch  seldom 
lila  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Generally  starting  from 
low  bush,  the  Whitethroat 
_  its  sweet  quiet  song,  and 
hm,  springing  suddenly  into  the 
n;  wings  its  way  perpendioiilarly 
gpwaids^  as  if  it  were  about  to 
ival  the  lark  in  its  lofty  flight. 
lot  after  attaining  a  height  of 
oar  or  five  feet,  it  slowly  siidis 
ipcm  the  spot  from  which  it  had 
tarted,  and  again  rises  into  the 
ir  with  a  fresh  burst  of  music. 
WhSle  singing,  it  seems  full  of 
ifis  and  eagerness,  and  the  white 
of  its  throat,  together  with 
of  the  crest,  vibrate  power- 
kDy  as  the  sweet  notes  are  poured 
btUL  Hie  song  is  not  a  lengthened 
fUB^  bat  is  frequently  repeated 
tSbin  a  short  space  of  time. 

Xlie  Whitethroat  possesses  a 
Imw  spirit  of  rivaby,  and  will 
laftcn  itself  against  alinost  any 
that  begins  to  utter  his 
having  even  been  known 
».  challenge  the  nightingale  to 
fijendly  trial  of  vocal  powers. 
ometimes  it  becomes  a  mimic, 
ad  imitates  the  songs  of  the  other 
iids  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
a  captivity  it  sings  readily,  and 
as  been  known  to  start  into 
ong  only  three  days  after  its 
apture. 

The  haunts  of  this  bird  are  generally  among  low  bushes,  brambles,  underwood  and 
o{)st'S,  among  which  it  flits  with  restless  activity.  Owing  to  its  habit  of  traversing  the 
ow  and  nettle-overgi*own  undenvood,  it  has  received  the  popular  name  of  Nettle-creeper 
n  many  parts  of  England  The  food  of  the  Whitethroat  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  and  it 
s  indefatigable  in  its  attacks  upon  various  caterpillars  and  flies,  thereby  doing  great  service 
o  the  gardener,  who,  however,  genemlly  aims  at  its  destruction,  because  in  the  autumn  it 
"epays  itself  by  a  few  of  the  fruits  which  it  has  saved  from  the  cateri)illar  and  the  ginib. 
Che  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  butteiily  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  this  bird. 


WHITETHROAT. -^<.'j//rm  umhito, 
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The  Whitethroat  arrives  in  England  towards  the  end  of  April,  the  male  always  making 
his  appearance  before -his  mate,  and  immediately  upon  their  arrival  they  set  to  work  in 
searching  after  a  fit  spot  on  wliicli  to  l)uild  their  nest.  For  this  purpose  they  geneialfy 
choose  some  thick  bush,  and  are  often  very  indifferent  about  concealing  it,  placing  it  openly  on 
the  top  of  a  stunted  thorn  bush,  within  reach  of  every  boy  s  hand.  It  is  seldom  placed  at 
any  great  height  from  the  ground,  and  I  have  generally  found  them  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  two  feet.  The  nest  is  not  very  ehiborate  in  its  sti-ucture,  and  is  chiefly  formed  of 
various  grasses  twisted  into  shape,  and  slightly  woven  into  the  branches.  The  entire  nest 
can,  however,  be  easily  removed,  without  the  necessity''  of  cutting  the  twigs  to  which  it  is 
fastened  The  complete  number  of  eggs  is  five,  but  their  number  is  usually  four.  Their 
colour  is  ashen-grey  with  a  green  wash,  aud  they  are  boldly  covered  with  ashen-brown  and 
ashen-green  spots  and  blotches. 

The  general  colour  of  the  AMiitethroat  is  reddish-brown  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  hoij 
and  brownish- white  below,  with  the  exception  of  the  throat,  which  is  of  a  beautifully  pnn 
white.     Its  total  length  is  about  five  inches  and  a  half. 

There  is  another  species  of  Whitethroat  which  is  not  so  often  seen  as  the  last-named 
species.  This  is  the  Garden  Whitethroat,  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Gbeahi 
Rettichaps.     It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Garden  Warbler. 

This  is  an  active  and  lively  bird,  restless  to  a  degree,  and  constantly  flitting  from  plaoa 
to  place  and  from  branch  to  branch  on  unwearied  wiug,  and  seldohi  coming  out  into  view. 
The  song  of  this  bird  is  much  finer  than  that  of  the  common  Whitethroat,  being  mora 
lengthened,  fuller,  and  more  melodious.  Some  persons  have  compared  the  rich  mellow 
notes  which  it  occasionally  utters,  to  those  of  the  blackbird.  Although  it  chiefly  frequents  : 
shrubberies,  copses,  and  plantations,  it  will  often  take  a  predilection  to  some  garden,  and  if 
left  undistxirbed,  soon  learns  confidence  and  becomes  quite  a  familiar  bird,  permitting  those 
with  whose  persons  it  is  acquainted  to  approach  within  very  close  proximity  before  it  takei 
alarm.  But  for  its  very  retiring  habits  it  would  be  a  well-known  bird,  and  many  persons 
have  been  charmed  by  its  melody  who  have  no  idea  of  the  bird  from  whose  small  throat  it 
proceeds. 

The  food  of  the  Garden  Wliitethroat  is  mostly  of  an  insect  nature,  but  the  bird  is  not 
averse  to  various  fruits,  and  in  the  autumn  often  becomes  rather  obnoxious  to  the 
gardener. 

The  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  common  Whitethroat,  and  is  placed  in  similar  locali- 
ties ;  a  low  thick  bush  being  the  favourite  spot,  although  on  occasions  the  bird  will  buiU 
its  house  among  thick  herbage,  or  even  among  heavy  ivy  leaves.  The  nest  is  made  quite 
as  loosely  as  that  of  the  preceding  species,  and  is  composed  of  grasses,  fine  fibrous  loolfl; 
moss,  hair,  and  lichens,  and  the  interior  is  softly  lined  with  hair  and  other  simik 
substances.  The  eggs  are  greenish-white,  covered  with  many  spots  and  blotches  of  li^ 
brown  and  ashen-green. 

By  its  colour  the  Garden  Whitethroat  can  be  distinguished  from  its  relative,  as  flie 
upper  surface  is  of  a  more  delicate  brown,  and  the  abdomen  of  a  purer  white  than  the 
throat,  which  is  tinged  with  a  pale  brown.  The  under  wing-coverts  are  pale  buflf,  the  besk 
is  dark  brown,  and  the  eyes  ai-e  beautiful  hazel.  The  total  length  of  this  species  nesi^ 
reaches  six  inches. 

The  tiny  Chiff-Chafp,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  British  birds,  is  the  first  Warbte 
that  makes  its  appearance  in  these  islands,  and  that  cheers  us  with  its  pretty  little  soDg 
and  its  light,  lively  actions. 

The  curious  name  of  this  bird  has  been  derived  from  its  cry,  which  beais  some 
resemblance  to  the  words  "  Chiflf-chafiF!  Chery-churry  !"  often  repeated  This  little  soni 
is  sometimes  uttered  while  the  bird  is  on  the  wing,  but  generally  when  it  is  percW 
on  some  convenient  bough  of  a  lofty  tree.  The  localities  which  it  most  firequents  i* 
woods  and  hedgerows,  and  so  lively  is  it  in  temper,  that  its  pleasant  little  voice  is  oto 
heard  before  the  trees  have  put  forth  their  verdura  It  is  a  very  useful  bird,  as  it  feeds 
almost  wholly  on  insects,  and  on  its  first  arrival  saves  many  a  grand  oak-tree  b^ 
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destruction  by  devouring  tlie  cateiinllai-s  of  tli(MV(^ll-knnwii  fivoou  oak  niotli,  which  roll 
ap  the  leaves  in  so  curious  a  luainicr,  and  vouu^  tund»linL,'  (uit  of  thoir  «,ne('n  houses  at 
the  sli<;htest  alarm,  (inats  and  «)th('r  small  lli«  s  an-  a  di(»t  much  in  favour  with  the  Chifl- 
chail';  and  one  of  these  Lirds  that  harl  been  cai^tiin'd  and  tanuMl  was  accnstomfHl  to  dash 
to  the  ceiling  of  tlie  room  in  wliicli  it  was  kcj)!,  and  to  snatch  from  tlu'nce  the  tties  as 
they  settled  after  their  fashi(»n  on  the  wliiip  surface. 

This  little  bird  has  been  seen  in  England  as  early  as  tin*  twelfth  of  ^rarch,  and  it 
remains  in  this  country  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October,  so  that  it  is  the  iirst  to  anive 
and  the  hist  to  de]»art  of  all  the  liritish  Warlders. 

The  nest  of  the  ('hitl-chalV  is  something  like  that  of  the  common  wren,  being  a 
rounded  structure  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  through  which  the  bird  obtains  adnnssion  into 
the  interior.  It  is  seldom  ]>laced  at  any  great  elevation  from  the  ground,  and  is  often 
built  upon  the  soil  itself  at  the  foot  of  S(»m(^  <)Vershadowing  bush.  The  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  gi^nerally  leaves,  gijisses,  and  moss,  tmd  the*  interior  is  lined  with  a 
wanner  bed  of  soft  feathers.  Th(i  eggs  are  tive  or  six  in  nund»er,  and  th(?ir  colour  is 
whitish  grey,  speckled  with  a  few  s])ots  of  dark  red. 

The  genei*al  colour  of  this  bird  is  ashen  ]>rown  ujm.ti  the  n]»]M-r  ]»arts  of  th(^  body,  the 
quill-feathei'S  being,  as  is  usual,  of  a  darker  hue.  The  whole,  undca'  surface  is  white, 
washed  with  yellowish-brown,  and  the  under  wing-coverts  are  i>f  a  line  soi't  yellow  hue. 
The  be«ik  and  eyes  axe  brown.  TIk*  entire  length  of  this  ]>retty  little  bird  is  rather  less 
than  five  inches. 


CniFF-CHAFP,  OR  LKSSEU  PI-nTIC HAPS. ->.//</.'  r,>/,>. 


Wn.I.oVV   WARHLKIl.     N.v'nV  tnH-liihui. 


Another  interesting  niend)er  of  this  large  genus  is  the  Willow  Warbler,  Willow 
Vren,  or  Yellow  Wren,  its  various  names  being  derived  from  the  localities  which  it 
frequents  and  the  colour  of  its  feathers. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  very  like  those  of  tlie  Whitethroat,  and  it  feeds  on  mucli 
the  .same  kind  of  food,  preferring  in.sects  to  any  other  diet,  and  seldom  if  ever  invading 
the  finit  trees.  It  generally  arrives  in  England  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  its 
cheery  song  may  l>e  heard  enlivening  the  hedgeiT»ws  and  copses,  sometimes  being  i)oured 
forth  while  the  bii-d  is  on  the  wing,  but  genendly  from  some  elevated  branch.  The  nest 
rf  the  Willow  Wren  is  like  that  of  the  chifi'-chafi;  and  is  genendly  i)laced  upon  the 
Pjound.  The  eggs  are  fi-om  five  to  seven  in  nuud.>er,  and  their  colour  is  wdiite-grey,  dotted 
*ith  numerous  8i)ots  of  pinky-red.  The  young  birds  are  hatched  in  May  or  June.  In 
^t.  Yarrell  8  work  on  the  British  birds,  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  attach- 
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ment  displayed  by  the  Willow  Wren  to  its  nest.  The  narrator  is  a  lady,  and  the  anecdote 
appeared  originally  in  the  "  Field  Naturalist." 

"In  the  spring  of  1832,  walking  through  an  orchard,  I  was  attracted  by  something  on 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  large  ball,  and  composed  of  dried  grass.  I  took  it  up  in  my 
hands,  and  upon  examination  found  that  it  was  a  domed  nest  of  the  Willow  Wren. 
Concerned  at  my  precipitation,  I  put  it  down  again  as  near  the  same  place  as  I  could 
suppose,  but  with  very  little  hope  that  the  architect  would  ever  claim  it  again  after  such 
an  attack.  I  was,  however,  agieeably  surprised  to  find  next  day  that  the  little  occupier 
was  proceeding  with  its  work.  The  feathei's  inside  were  increased,  as  I  could  perceive  bj 
the  alteration  in  colour. 

In  a  few  days  two  eggs  were  laid,  and  I  thought  my  little  proUgSe  safe  from  hann, 
when  a  flock  of  ducks,  that  had  strayed  from  the  poultry-yard,  with  their  usual  curiositjr 
went  straiglit  to  the  nest,  which  was  veiy  conspicuous  as  the  grass  was  not  high  enough 
to  conceal  it,  and  with  their  bills  spread  it  quite  open,  displaced  the  eggs  and  made  tie 
nest  a  complete  ruin.  I  now  despaired,  but  immediately  on  driving  the  authors  of  the 
mischief  away,  I  tried  to  restore  the  nest  to  something  like  its  proper  form,  and  placed 
the  eggs  inside.  That  same  day  I  was  astonished  to  find  an  addition  of  another  ^ 
and  in  about  a  week  four  more.  The  bird  sat,  and  ultimately  brought  out  seven  young 
ones,  but  I  cannot  help  supposing  it  a  singular  instance  of  attachment  and  confidence 
after  being  twice  so  rudely  disturbed." 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  dull  olive  green  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
quill-feathers  of  the  wing  being  brown  roped  with  green,  and  those  of  the  tail  dark  browa 
The  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  yellowish-white,  and  the  abdomen  is  nearly  pure  whitci 
The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  five  inches. 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat  or  Brake  Warbler  is  another  of  our  British  Warblers, 
arriving  in  this  country  towards  the  end  of  April. 

It  is  not  nearly  so  pleasing  or  so  brilliant  a  songster  as  the  species  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  liberal  in  the  exercise  of  its  vocal  powers,  and 
chatters  merrily  as  it  flutters  about  the  hedgerows,  dives  into  the  branches  and  reappean 
on  the  branch  of  some  convenient  tree  or  bush.  It  is  not  so  often  seen  as  the  commoiL 
Whitethroat,  being  more  shy,  and  venturing  less  frequently  from  its  hidiug-placa  Oft 
account  of  this  habit  of  chattering,  it  has  been  tenned  the  Chatterer  by  several  writeiSL 
Tlie  nest  is  something  like  that  of  the  common  "Wliitethroat,  being  an  open,  saucer-like 
structure,  placed  among  brushwood,  and  generally  foimd  upon  some  thick  bramble  or 
stunted  bush.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  grasses,  roots,  and  fibres,  and  it 
is  generally  lined  with  hair. 

The  colour  of  this  species  is  dark  grey  upon  the  upper  surface,  and  the  quill-featheo 
are  dark  brown  except  the  two  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail,  which  are  greyish-white.  Tk 
under  surface  is  beautifully  white,  with  a  slight  but  perceptible  tinge  of  pale  carmine  (ffl 
the  abdomen.     The  total  length  of  the  bird  rather  exceeds  five  inches. 

From  the  willow  Warbler,  the  Wood  Warbler  is  distinguished  by  the  green  hue  i 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  pure  white  of  the  under  surface,  and  the  light  yellof 
streak  over  the  eye.  There  are  also  other  distinctions  which  are  of  no  very  giw^ 
importance,  as  the  difference  between  the  two  species,  which  are  in  other  respects  veiy 
similar,  is  readily  decided  by  the  above-mentioned  characteristics. 

This  bird  is  rather  late  in  arriving  in  our  country,  seldom  making  its  appearance  brfoie 
the  end  of  April,  and  towards  the  northern  parts  of  England  being  a  week  or  ten  days 
later.  It  remains  with  us  until  September,  when  it  takes  its  departure  for  a  wanner 
clime.  Immediately  on  its  arrival  it  commences  its  lively,  though  not  much  varied  sonj 
and  perching  upon  a  branch  pours  forth  the  trilling  notes  in  rapid  succession  and  wi4 
the  gi-eatest  earnestness.  Three  or  four  of  these  birds  will  often  sing  against  each  other, 
their  throats  vibrating,  their  wings  shivering,  and  their  whole  bodies  panting  with  eigtf 
rivalry.  The  song  of  the  Wood  Warbler  resembles  the  word  "twee-ee"  veiy  much 
lengthened,  and  as  it  closes  its  song,  it  changes  the  last  note  into  a  peculiar  hissiBg  <v 
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ig  sound,  drooping  its  wings  at  the  same  time  and  agitating  them  in  accordance 
!  notes.  Sometimes  the  bird  uttere  its  trilling  notes  while  flying  from  one 
mother. 

Wood  Warbler  is  elegant  in  shape,  being  light  and  active  and  possessed  of  much 
ad  of  wing,  a  qualification  which  is  necessary  for  the  procuring  of  its  food. 
Ltd  does  not  feed  on  fruits  or  benies,  but  restricts  itself  to  insects,  especially 
Jiey  are  in  the  caterpillar 

The  leaf-rolling  caterpil- 
3  its  principal  food,  and  of 
nsatiable  devourers  it  de- 
vast  quantities  before  they 
much  harm.  In  obtaining 
t  flits  round  the  trees,  and 
to  snap  up  the  caterj^i liars 
y    hang    by    the    slender 

to  which  they  always 
themselves  when  alarmed, 
mes  the  Wood  Warbler 
the  insects  on  the  wing, 
this  manner  destroys  gieat 
rs  of  the  green  oak  moth 
ive  escaped  from  its  beak 
hey  were  in  the  caterpillar 
on. 
?  nest  of  this   species   is 

on   the  ground  under  the 

of  thick  herbage  or  an 
aging  bush,  and  a  domed 
re  composed  principally  of 
Iried  grass,  leaves,  fibres, 
»s.    The  entrance  is  by  a 

the  side,  and  the  interior 
[  with  hair  and  fine  fibres, 
9  not  appearing  to  be  em- 

for  this  purpose.  The 
p  of  eggs  is  from  four  to 
d  their  colour  is  greyish- 

profusely  sprinkled  with 
ed  and  ash-coloured  spots, 
id  most  thickly  into  a  belt 
he  larger  end.  The  general 
of  this  species  is  soft  green- 
tt  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ind  pure  white  below,  the 
haracteristic  having  earned 
I  bird  the  local  name  of 
white."  A  streak  of  bright 
passes  over  the  eyes,  and 
as  far  as  the  chin  and 
38  of  the  neck.     In  total  length  the  Wood  Warbler  rather  exceeds  five  inches. 

CH  the  exception  of  the  nightingale,  the  Blackcap  Warbler  is  the  sweetest  and 
of  all  the  British  song-birds,  and  in  many  points  the  voice  of  the  Blackcap  is  even 
r  to  that  of  the  far-famed  Philomel. 

J  Blackcap  derives  its  name  from  the  tuft  of  dark  feathers  which  crown  the  head, 
dch  in  the  males  are  coal  black,  but  in  the  females  are  deep  reddish-brown.     It  is 
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rather  late  in  arriving,  seldom  being  seen  or  heard  until  the  end  of  April,  and  it  remains 
with  us  until  the  middle  of  September.  As  several  specimens  of  this  pretty  bird  have 
been  noticed  in  England  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  it  is  probable  that 
some  individuals  may  not  migrate  at  all,  but  remain  in  this  country  throughout  the  entire 
winter.  Should  it  do  so,  it  might  easily  escape  notice,  as  it  would  not  be  likely  to  sing 
much  during  the  cold  months,  and  owing  to  its  retiring  habits  it  is  at  all  times  more  likely 
to  be  heard  than  seen. 

While  singing,  the  Blackcap  chooses  some  spot  where  it  can  conceal  itself  if  alarmed, 
and  there  pours  forth  his  melodious  notes  in  security.  Sometimes  he  will  sing  while 
perched  upon  an  open  branch,  but  he  is  very  jealous  of  spectators,  and  if  he  fancies 
himself  visible,  immediately  drops  among  the  foliage  and  is  lost  to  sight  The  song  of 
this  bird  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Mudie  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Its  song  is  generally  given  from  a  luLrh  perch  or  an  elevated  branch,  on  the  top  twig 
if  tlie  tree  be  not  very  lofty.  While  it  sings,  the  axis  of  the  body  is  very  oblique  by  the 
elevation  of  the  head,  and  the  throat  is  much  inflated.     While  the  bird  is  trilling,  in 
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which  it  excels  every  songster  of  the  grove  in  rapidity  and  clearness,  and  in  the  swells 
and  cadences  which  it  gives  to  the  same  trill,  the  throat  has  a  very  convulsive  motioB, 
and  the  whole  bird  appears  to  be  worked  into  a  high  state  of  excitement.  It  has  indeed 
the  mildest  and  most  witching  notes  of  all  our  warblers  ;  it  lias  not  certainly,  the  volume 
and  variety  of  the  nightingale,  neither  has  it  the  ineffably  sweet  chant  of  the  gMdefl 
warbler ;  but  its  notes  take  one  by  suq)rise,  and  the  changes  and  especially  the  trills  are 
finer  than  those  of  any  other  bird. 

The  song,  when  the  bird  is  at  rest,  appears  to  be  by  turns  like  those  of  several  biids; 
but  it  transposes  them  into  a  lower,  or  rather  a  minor  key,  and  finishes  off  with  variations 
of  its  own ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  more  impassioned  musical 
composers,  the  very  genius  (so  to  speak)  of  the  bird  interferes  with  the  melody,  and  a  sort 
of  indescribable  wildness  is  the  character  of  the  whole." 

The  Blackcap  has  often  been  known  to  become  a  mimic  of  other  birds,  and  will 
frequently  spoil  its  own  exquisite  notes  by  introducing  imitations  of  the  surrounding 
songsters. 

The  food  of  the  Blackcap  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  but  it  also  pays  attention  to  the  ripe 
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hiit  in  the  autumn,  being  especially  fond  of  raspberries.  Perhaps  it  may  choose  this  fruit 
m  account  of  the  little  white  maggots  that  are  so  often  found  in  the  centre  of  the  over-ripe 
Hspberry.  When  in  captivity  it  can  l)e  easily  tamed,  and  sings  well ;  but  the  ca])ture  and 
lomestication  of  a  free  singing  bird  always  appeal's  to  me  to  be  so  heartless  a  business,  that 
[  can  never  recommend  any  one  to  act  in  such  a  manner. 

As  to  the  canary  and  birds  of  that  class,  which  have  never  known  liberty,  and  would 
36  quite  bewildered  if  they  were  to  escape  into  the  open  fields,  not  knowing  where  to 
)btain  food  or  where  to  roost,  it  would  be  a  cmelty  not  to  give  them  the  welcome  shelter  of 
their  accustomed  home,  provided  that  the  cage  be  roomy  enough  for  them  to  exercise  their 
wrings,  and  they  Ixi  well  supplied  with  food  and  water.  But  to  imprison  the  restless  nature 
of  the  fre^  wild  bird  in  the  midst  of  its  hapj)inoss,  to  take  away  the  power  of  flight,  to 
remove  it  from  its  well-loved  woods  and  fiehls,  to  take  it  away  from  its  expectant  mate,  and 
to  imprison  it  within  the  naiTow  precincts  of  a  wire  (;agc  merely  for  thu  i)urpose  of  grati- 
fying our  ears  with  its  song,  is  really  so  refined  a  piece  of  seliish  ].)arbarity,  that  I  can  but 
enter  my  strongest  i)rotest  against  it. 

The  nest  of  the  Blackcap  is  generally  ])laced  only  a  foot  or  so  above  the  ground,  within 
the  shelter  of  a  dense  bush  or  tuft  of  rank  herbage,  and  is  composed  of  vt^getable  fibres  and 
hairs  rather  loosely  put  together.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  muuber,  and  are  of  a  pale 
reddish-brown  dappled  with  a  deeper  hue  of  brown.  The  general  colour  of  the  r)lackcap 
is  grey,  with  a  wash  of  dark  green  upon  the  ui)per  surface  and  asluMi  grey  ui)on  the  lower 
surface.  The  total  fength  of  the  bird  is  not  quite  six  inches,  its  extent  of  wings  nearly 
nine  inches,  and  its  weight  not  quite  half  an  ounce. 

The  w^ell-known  and  far-famed  XionTiN<iALE  is,  ha]^])ily  for  us,  an  inhabitant  of 
England,  visiting  us  about  the  middle  of  April  and  remaining  until  the  breeding  season 
is  over. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  a  local  bird,  some  ])arts  of  England  a])])earing  to  be  (juite  unsuited 
to  its  habits.  The  northern  counties  are  seldom  visited  by  this  bird,  and  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  it  is  almost  unknown.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Nightingale 
into  difierent  parts  of  England  by  substituting  its  eggs  for  those  of  robins  and  other  small 
birds,  but  although  the  young  were  rt^gidarly  hatched  and  fledged,  they  all  retired  at  the 
visual  season  and  never  came  back  again.  Perhaps,  however,  it  really  inhabits  localities  in 
'^hich  it  has  been  said  not  to  exist,  and  is  not  discovered  simply  because  no  one  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  observe  it.  For  example  :  Devonshire  and  certain  parts  of  Wtdes  are  said  to 
V>e  among  the  localities  which  are  unvisited  by  the  Nightingale,  but  several  letters  have 
appeared  in  the  Fteld  newspaper,  wherein  the  constant  pn\s(^nce  of  the  bird  in  both  these 
places  is  distinctly  proved.  It  is  at  all  times  a  hazardous  matter  to  make  an  unconditional 
assertion  in  the  negative. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  quality  and  drainage  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the 
cultivation  may  have  some  influence  upon  the  Nightingale,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
^JCTtain  singing  birds  which  had  previously  been  excluded  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Sigland  have  advanced  northward  together  w^ith  cultivation,  and  the  Nightingale  may 
probably  follow  their  example. 

The  food  of  the  Nightingale  consists  principally  of  various  insects,  and  it  is  so  power- 
My  attracted  by  the  common  mealworm,  that  one  of  these  creatures  employed  as  a  bait 
JB  sure  to  attract  the  bird  to  its  destruction.  It  appears  to  make  great  havoc  among  the 
caterpillars,  which  come  out  to  feed  at  night,  and  are  to  be  seen  so  abundantly  on  damp 
vann  evenings.  In  the  autumn  it  is  somewhat  of  a  fruit-eater,  and  has  been  seen  in  the 
act  of  eating  "black-heart"  cherries,  plucking  them  from  the  tree  and  carrying  them  to  its 
young.  In  captivity  it  is  best  fed  upon  mealworms,  raw  beef  scraped  with  a  knife  and 
pven  very  fresh,  hard-boiled  egg  and  water,  all  mixed  into  a  kind  of  paste.  The  idea, 
Wever,  of  caging  a  Nightingale,  seems  so  barbarous,  that  I  shall  say  nothing  more  on 
ftat  subject. 

As  is  well  known,  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  is  almost  wholly  uttered  in  the  evening, 
but  the  bird  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  full  song  throughout  the  day.  Towards  the  end 
of  June,  when  the  young  birds  are  hatched,  the  song  changes  into  a  kind  of  rough  croaking 
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sound,  which  is  uttered  by  way  of  warning,  and  accompanied  with  a  sharp  snapping  sound 
of  the  beak.  The  time  when  the  Nightingales  sing  loudest  and  most  constantly  is  during 
the  week  or  two  after  their  arrival,  for  they  are  then  engaged  in  attracting  tLeir  mates, 
and  sing  in  fierce  rivalry  of  each  other,  hoping  to  fascinate  their  brides  by  the  splendour 
of  their  voices.  When  once  the  bird  has  procured  a  partner,  he  becomes  deeply  attached 
to  her,  and  if  he  should  be  captured,  soon  pines  away  and  dies,  full  of  sorrowful  remem- 
brances. The  bird  dealers  are  therefore  anxious  to  catch  the  Nightingale  before  the  first 
week  has  elapsed,  as  they  can  then,  by  dint  of  care  and  attention,  preserve  the  bird  in  full 
song  to  a  veiy  late  period.  Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  an  instance  where  a  caged  Nightingale 
sang  upon  an  hundred  and  fourteen  successive  days. 

The  nest  of  the  Nightingale  is  always  placed  upon  or  very  near  the  ground,  and  is 
generally  carefully  hidden  beneath  heavy  foliage.  One  such  nest  that  I  discovered  in 
Wiltshire  was  placed  among  the  knotted  and  gnarled  roots  of  an  old  ivy-covered  than 
stump  that  still  maintained  its  place  within  a  yard  of  a  footpath.  The  nest  is  made  rf 
grass  and  leaves,  and  is  of  exceedingly  slight  construction,  so  slight,  indeed,  that  to  remove 
it  without  damage  is  a  very  difficult  process,  and  requires  the  careful  use  of  the  hand& 
The  eggs  are  generally  four  and  sometimes  five  in  number,  and  are  of  a  peculiar  smooth 
olive-brown,  that  distinguishes  them  at  once  from  the  egg  of  any  other  British  bird  of  the 
same  size. 

The  colour  of  the  Nightingale  is  a  rich  hair-brown  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  greyish-white  below,  the  throat  being  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  breast  and  abdomea 
The  entire  length  of  the  bird  rather  exceeds  six  inches. 

The  little  Grasshopper  Warbler  has  earned  its  name  by  its  very  peculiar  boid^ 
which  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  cry  of  the  grasshopper  or  the  field  cricket  It 
arrives  in  England  some  time  in  AprU,  according  to  the  weather,  and  leaves  ns  iu 
September. 

Speaking  of  this  bird,  Mr.  White,  the  naturalist  of  Selbome,  says :  "Nothing  can  be 
more  amusing  than  the  whisper  of  this  little  bird,  which  seems  to  be  close  by,  though  at  a 
hundred  yards'  distance ;  and  when  close  at  your  ear  is  scarce  louder  than  when  a  great 
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way  oflF.  Had  I  not  been  a  little  acquainted  witli  insects,  and  known  that  the  grasshopper 
kind  is  not  yet  hatched,  I  should  liave  liaitlly  l>elicv<*d  but  tliat  it  liad  l)een  a  locusta, 
whispering  in  the  bushes.  Tlie  country  people  luu^di  when  you  tell  them  that  it  is  the 
note  of  a  bird.  It  is  a  most  artful  creature,  skulkinnr  in  the  thickest  part  of  a  bush,  and 
will  sing  at  a  yard's  distance,  provided  it  be  coucoiiled.  I  was  obli<;cd  to  get  a  person  to 
go  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  where  it  haunted ;  and  then  it  would  nin,  creeping  like 
a  mouse  before  us  for  a  hundred  yjirds  together,  through  the  bottom  of  tln^  thorns ;  yet  it 
would  not  come  into  fair  sight ;  but  in  a  nioniing  early,  and  when  undisturbed,  it  sings  on 
the  top  of  a  twig,  gaping  and  sliivering  with  its  wings." 

I  can  corroborate  this  account  by  personal  experience  of  the  bird,  and  genemlly  fimnd 
that  the  country  people  entirely  deuied  that  the  strange  hi.ssing  whistU'.  wjis  that  of  a  bird, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  field  mouse*.  The  ventriloriuial  ])ower  (if  it  may  so  be  termed)  is 
as  remarkable  as  in  the  case  of  the  comuKm  gra<sliopj)er,  for  it  is  almost  imi)ossible  to 
ascertain  from  the  sound  the  distance  or  even  the  direction  of  the  creature  which 
utters  it. 
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The  nest  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  cup-shaped,  and  made  of  various  kinds  of 
grasses,  the  coarser  being  woven  round  the  circumference,  and  the  finer  placed  in  the 
centre.  It  is  so  admirably  hidden  that  it  is  discovered  less  frequently  than  that  of  any 
other  warbler.  In  all  my  bird-hunting  days,  I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an 
egg  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  although  the  bird  was  far  from  uncommon.  A  large 
patch  of  furze  is  a  favourite  locality  for  the  nest,  and  the  bird  hides  it  so  ingeniously 
among  the  thick  roots  of  the  prickly  shelter,  that  even  when  the  bii*d  is  watched  to  its 
home,  its  discovery  is  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  The  eggs  are  from  five  to  seven 
in  number,  and  their  colour  is  reddish-white,  speckled  with  dark  red  spots. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler  is  greenish-brown,  each  feather  being 
brown  in  the  centre  and  green  at  the  edges,  so  that  its  whole  aspect  presents  rather  a 
spotty  or  mottled  appearance.  The  under  surface  is  pale  brown,  diversified  with  some 
dark  spots  on  the  neck  and  breast.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  five  inches  and 
a  half 

The  generic  title  of  Calamodyta,  which  has  been  given  to  the  grasshopper  Warbler 
and  the  Sedge  Wabbler,  signifies  a  diver  into  reeds,  and  has  been  attributed  to  these 
birds  in  consequence  of  their  habit  of  diving  abruptly  among  the  herbage  whenever  they 
are  alanned. 
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The  Sedge  Warbler  arrives  in  tliis  coinitry  about  the  same  time  as  the  laflt-mcntioned 
species,  and  immediately  repairs  to  the  low-lying  spots  where  it  can  find  that  peculiar 
herbage  that  grows  near  water.  Sedges,  reeds,  rushes  and  willows  are  its  favourite  resorts, 
and  upon  the  bmnches  of  the  last-mentioned  tree  this  Warbler  may  be  obsen-'ed,  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  it  deigns  to  present  itself  in  full  view.  In  such  localities  it  conceals 
itself  most  effectually,  and  although  it  pours  forth  its  pleasant  song  ^-ith  great  fluency, 
prefers  to  remain  secluded  in  the  thick  foliage  of  its  home.  On  one  or  two  occasions, 
while  sitting  in  a  boat  drawn  among  the  thick  re(ids  that  are  found  in  rivers,  I  have  both 
seen  and  heard  this  interesting  little  creature,  and  noticed  that  it  seldom  shows  itself 
within  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  reed  tops,  l^y  remaining  periectly  quiet,  a  carefiil 
observer  may  note  the  peculiar  fitful  movements  of  the  Sedge  Warbler,  as  it  dives 
among  the  reeds,  and  ever  and  anon  shows  itself  in  some  small  open  space,  only  to 
disappear  the  next  monujnt. 

The  song  of  the  Sed^e  Warbler  is  not  powerful,  but  is  veiy  constantly  uttered.  It 
may  be  heard  to  the  best  advtiiitaLit*  in  the  earJy  morning  and  the  diLsk  of  the  evening 
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and,  like  that  of  the  nightingale,  is  often  prolonged  far  into  the  hours  of  darkness.  He 
strain  is  quick,  and  has  a  peculiar  guttural  sound  that  is  quite  indescribable  in  words. 

The  structure  of  the  nest  and  its  position  are  extremely  variable,  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  bird  dwells.  Generally  the  nest  is  composed  of  moss  and  various 
fibres,  the  finest  being  always  worked  into  the  centre  so  as  to  form  a  warm  bed  for  the 
nest  and  young.  It  is  always  placed  under  cover,  sometimes  being  protected  by  a  bonch 
of  reeds  drawn  together,  sometimes  built  in  the  midst  of  some  thick  bush,  and  sometimes 
overshadowed  by  a  tuft  of  rank  aquatic  herbage.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  niunbei; 
and  their  colour  is  a  very  light  yellow-brown,  dappled  with  a  darker  hue. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  brown  of  various  shades  above,  pure  white  on  fl» 
chin  and  throat,  and  buff  uj)on  the  breast  and  abdomen.  Its  total  length  is  rather  under 
five  inches. 

The  Fan-tail  Warbler,  which  has  been  refeiTcd  by  Mr.  Gould  to  the  genus  Salicaria, 
is  a  most  interesting  little  bird,  and  deserving  of  our  best  admiration,  not  only  for  the 
elegance  of  its  form  and  delicate  beauty  of  its  colouring,  but  for  the  wonderful  «lcill  whicfc 
it  displays  in  the  formation  of  its  nest. 
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cradle  in  which  is  laid  the  nest  of  the  Fan-tail  Warbler  is  most  ingeniously 
ted  from  the  living  reeds  among  whicli  the  bird  loves  to  make  its  residence.  As 
minute  a  creature,  it  is  unable  to  make  use  of  the  thick  and  sturdy  stems,  but 
the  flat  leaf-blades  and  the  smaller  grasses  in  its  architectural  designs.  Each  leaf 
d  by  the  bill,  drawn  closely  to  another  blade,  and  secured  to  it  by  means  of  a 
thi^Eul  which  is  passed  through  the  perforation,  and  secured  at  each  stitch  by  a  knot 
rately  tied,  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gould,  "it  appears  the  work  of  reason"  The 
If  is  composed  of  various 
.  downy  fibres,  which  are 
I  from  different  plants.  In 
iderfully  constructed  nest 
i-tail  Warbler  lays  four 
of  a  "bluish-flesh" 


popular  name  of  Fan-tail 
a  given  to  this  bird  on 
of  the  peculiar  shape  of 
anded  tail,  which  is  ex- 
by  the  bird  whenever  it 
If  in  motion.  It  is  a  lively 
rd,  popping  in  and  out  of 
ige  in  a  very  wren-like 
spreading  and  flirting  its 
Uy  loquacious  little  tail 
darts  from  spot  to  spot,  as 
aish  ladies  flirt  their  love- 
l  fans.  When  observed,  it 
its  wings,  and  will  fly 
isiderable  distance  before 
T.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
ranean  shores,  and  is  foimd 
\ie  northern  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  the  adjoining 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  At 
J  it  is  foimd  in  plenty, 
ng  the  bushes  with  its 
nd  active  movements,  and 
I  merry  notes, 
colour  of  this  pretty  little 
a  warm  chestnut-brown, 
ither  being  marked  with 
strip  running  down  its 
The  under  surface  is 
irith  a  brown  wash,  and 
.  is  brownish-black,  each 
being  graduated  so  as  to 
the  appearance  which  is 
id  in  the  engraving.  Each 
her  is  tipped  with  white, 
ing  an  agreeable  contrast 
^ker  hues  of  the  basal 
hea 
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portions.     The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  about 


jfATT.  but  very  interesting  group  of  birds  now  claims  our  attention.  These  are  the 
iituB,  or  Bedbreast  kind,  including  the  Redbreast,  the  Wheatear,  the  Chats,  the 
t,  and  other  similar  birds. 

U 
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THE  WHEATEAR 


The  Wheatear,  or  Fallow  Chat,  is  a  well-known  visitant  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
on  account  of  the  delicate  flavour  of  its  flesh  when  fat,  is  sadly  persecuted  throughout  the 
whole  time  of  its  sojourn. 

Being  in  groat  favour  for  the  table,  where  it  is  popularly  known  as  the  EngM 
ortolan,  and  consequently  fetching  a  good  price  in  the  market,  it  is  caught  in  gieat 
numbers,  and  sold  to  the  game-dealers  of  London.  The  trap  by  which  it  is  captured  is  a 
remarkably  simple  affair,  consisting  merely  of  an  oblong  piece  of  turf  cut  from  the  soil, 
and  arranged  crosswise  over  the  cavity  from  which  it  "was  taken.  A  horsehair  noose  is 
supported  under  the  turf  by  means  of  a  stick,  and  the  trap  is  complete,  needing  no  bait 
or  super^^lsion.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  Wheat<.\ar  to  run  under  shelter  at  the  least  alaim; 
a  passing  cloud  sufficing  to  drive  it  under  a  stone  or  into  a  hole  in  a  bank.  Seeinj 
therefore,  the  sheltering  turf,  the  Wheatear  nms  beneath  it,  and  is  caught  in  the  noose. 
These  simple  tray)s  are  much  used  by  the  shepherds,  who  can  make  and  attend  to  four  or 
five  hundred  in  a  day,  and  have  been  known  to  catch  upwards  of  a  thousand  Wheatean 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  England,  the  Wlieatear  is  equally  persecuted,  but  from  supo- 

stitious  motives ;  the  ignorant 
coimtrymen  imagining  that  iti 
presence  foretells  the  death  of  jtb 
spectator.  In  order,  therefore^  ta 
avert  so  sad  an  omen,  they  Ul 
the  bird  and  destroy  its  eggs  ob 
every  opportunity. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  ab- 
surd practice  is,  that  the  Wheatatj 
is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  nfi 
locality  where  it  can  find  sbeHa 
for  its  eggs  and  young,  and, 
fore,  may  often  be  found  amid 
ruins,  in  burial-grounds,  or 
"  Though  it  is  a  very  handsoai^ 
bird,"  says  Mudie,  "  and  in  tti! 
early  season    sings   sweetly,  ik^ 
haunts  have  gotten  it  a  bad  vat 
Its  common  clear  note  is  not  mdib 
the  sound  made  in  breaking  stoos 
with  a  hammer  ;  and  as  it  utta 
that  note  from  the  top  of  the  bef 
which  haply  covers  the  bones  i 
one  who  perished  by  the  stonai 
or  by  his  own  hand ;  or  from  tto 
XT       1  .       p      1   x^i    /.  1.  .o   ,    ,  mound,  beneath  which  therein 

the  slam  of  a  battle-field,  magnified  through  the  mist  of  years;  or  from  the  rude inll 
that  tences  m  many  generations,  it  is  no  very  unnatural  stretch  to  the  pondering  6ncf. 
which  dwells  111  these  parts,  to  associate  the  Wheatear  ^vith  aU  the  superstitions  tW 
unphilosophically,  but  not  irreverently,  belong  to  the  place  of  graves 

It  comes  around,  too,  to  meet  the  traveller,  and  now  running,  now  flyinft  seems  to 
pilot  him  to  a  place  beside  the  cairn,  as  if  his  own  bones  were  soon  to  be  gat^redtto) 
and  m  that,  its  note  of  solemn  warning,  it  is  more  than  usually  energetic ;  it  is  seena 
the  fog  too,  and  from  the  contrast  of  its  colours,  it  is  particularly  conspicuous  evenii 
It  ni  T  ^  ^'S^^?^^  g^^^'  during  a  highland  mist  (which  wets  but  warms  you),  you  bar 
the  CfecAeraTi  before  you  see  it;  you  meet  the  Clacheran  before  you  see  the  (aim ; « 
you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  believe  that  it  is  busy  breaking  the  stones  that  are  to  coitt 
you — li  you  choose. 

nr^r^  1  •;  ^^^^^^  ^^f^  '^^^^P  ^/  stones  there  is  a  little  nest,  formed  of  moss  and  cimmJ 
completely  lined  with  hair,  feathers,  or  wool,  with  five  or  six  eggs  of  a  deUc^teWuiak- 
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i^liite  ;  and  there  is  a  mate,  of  whom  and  her  promised  brood  the  bird  is  as  fond,  and  for 
hem  he  has  as  much  forsaken  the  society  of  other  birds,  as  the  most  I'xemplary  of  the 
loman  race  could  possibly  do.  He  watches  early  and  late,  and  endeavours  to  divert  any 
»ne  that  passes  from  the  retreat  of  his  charge.  He  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  dam  tS 
eave  the  eggs  when  they  might  be  injured  by  the  cold  and  damp,  for  he  fears  her  moving 
did  roving  while  the  air  is  cold  ;  but  in  order  that  she  may  not  suffer  by  the  experiment, 
le  takes  her  place  a  short  while  during  the  wannth  of  the  day,  while  she  exercises  her 
eet  and  wings  a  little,  and  finds  a  snail,  perhaps,  from  the  all-supplying  earth. 

Yet,  for  these  assiduities  to  his  ])rood,  the  Wheatear  has  been  made  in  the  northern 
larts  of  Britain,  and  in  places  still  farther  to  the  north,  the  victim  of  superstition.  Old 
Jid  young  continue  to  kill  and  persecute  tliese  birds,  and  to  destroy  their  eggs,  considering 
he  service  as  one  of  more  than  ordinary  merit." 

As  a  general  rule,  the  nest  of  the  Wheatcar  is  hidden  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the 
)ird  ordinarily  choosing  to  place  its  domicile  within  the  recesses  of  large  stone  heaps,  in 
ieep  rocky  crannies,  and  in  similar  localities ;  so  that,  even  if  it  should  be  discovered,  the 
irork  of  obtaining  it  is  very  severe.  In  some  parts  of  the  cliff-bound  sea-coast,  the 
Wheatear's  nest  is  so  deeply  buried  in  the  rocky  crevic^^s,  that  the  only  mode  of  obtaining 
ifae  ^gs  is  to  hook  out  the  nest  by  means  of  a  l)ent  wire  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick.  In 
■y  early  nest-himting  expeditions  I  used  to  obtain  such  deeply  hidden  eggs  by  putting  a 
fittle  bird-lime  on  the  end  of  a  fishing-rod,  twisting  it  carefully  u])on  each  egg  severally, 
and  drawing  it  out  of  the  hole  before  it  could  be  disengaged  from  the  tenacious  substance 
\j  which  it  was  held, 

Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  that  the  Wheatear  is  not  always  so  cautious,  but  that  it  will 
often  make  its  nest  in  the  interior  of  rabbit  buiTows,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  opening. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Wheatear  has  a  habit  of  collecting  little  stalks  of 
Hw  common  brake,  and  permitting  them  to  project  from  the  hole  in  which  the  nest  is 
built,  so  that  it  leaves  a  sign  by  which  the  presence  of  the  nest  may  be  discovered.  The 
^gp  of  the  Wheatear  are  mther  rounded  in  fonn,  and  their  colour  is  of  the  palest  and 
most  delicate  blue,  in  which  a  few  dark  spots  may  be  discovered  by  a  close  investigation. 
Sieir  number  is  from  four  to  six. 

The  colouring  of  the  Wheatear  is  bold  and  pleasing.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
iWit  silver-grey,  and  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings,  together  with  their  covei-ts,  are  deep 
Uack.  The  middle  tail-feathers  and  the  tips  of  the  various  rectrices  are  of  the  same  hue, 
nd  a  black  streak  passes  from  the  edge  of  the  beak  to  the  ear,  enveloping  the  eye,  and 
ipeading  widely  upon  the  ear-coverts.  The  breast  is  buff,  witli  a  decided  orange  tinge, 
mi  the  abdomen  is  beautifully  white.  The  female  is  not  quite  so  handsome  ;  the  wings, 
fcil,  and  ear-coverts  being  dark  brown,  and  the  lighter  portions  of  the  body  tinged  with 
Vown.    The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  six  inches  and  a  half. 

The  Stonbchat  is  one  of  the  birds  that  remain  in  England  throughout  the  year,  being 
•en  during  the  winter  months  among  the  furze-covered  commons  which  ai*e  now  rapidly 
becoming  extinct 

The  name  of  Chat  is  earned  by  the  bird  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  volubility,  for  it 
k  one  of  the  noisiest  birds  in  existence.  Its  song  is  low  and  sweet,  and  may  be  heard  to 
fieat  advantage,  as  the  bird  is  not  at  all  shy,  and,  trusting  to  its  powers  of  concealment, 
«ing8  merrily  until  the  spectator  has  approached  within  a  short  distance,  and  then,  dropping 
flQiODg  the  furze,  glides  quickly  through  the  prickly  maze,  and  rises  at  some  distance, 
Jlidy  to  renew  its  little  song.  It  is  a  lively  birf,  ever  on  the  move,  flitting  from  place  to 
Nice  with  restless  activity,  and  ever  and  anon  uttering  its  sweet  strains.  Even  in  the 
^ter  months  tiie  Stonechat  will  make  itself  audible  as  it  flutters  about  the  furze-grown 
jK)t8  in  which  it  loves  to  live.  It  is  in  these  localities  that  it  finds  its  supply  of  winter 
bod,  for  the  thick  furze-bushes  afford  shelter  to  various  worms  and  insects,  and  the  little 
Ihat  IB  able  to  procure  a  plentiful  meal  by  digging  in  the  damp  ground. 

It  is  rattier  difficult  to  force  a  Stonechat  to  leave  its  shelter,  and  a  shower  of  missiles 
enerally  has  the  effect  of  making  it  keep  closer  within  its  concealment  This  little  bird 
as  the  feculty  of  making  a  patch  of  furze  very  lively,  for  it  pops  in  and  out  in  a  quick 
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clieeiful  fashion,  twitters  its  pretty  song,  dives  among  the  rich  golden-crowned  bushes,  and 
reappears  with  a  toss  of  the  liead,  and  a  flirt  of  the  wing,  as  if  exulting  in  the  exuberance 
of  its  happiness.  In  the  winter,  the  same  buslies  aflbrd  it  concealment  and  shelter,  for 
the  heavy  masses  of  snow  only  rest  upon  the  furze,  and  leave  abundant  open  spatt 
beneath,  in  wliich  the  little  bird  has  perfect  freedom  of  movement,  and  under  which  it  ii 
sure  to  find  worms  and  insects  buried  in  the  soil.  Snails,  slugs,  and  other  similar  creatmei 
always  retire  for  the  winter  into  sheltered  spots,  and  they  form  many  a  meal  for  the  Stow- 
chat.  Plantations,  especially  those  that  are  made  of  young  pines  or  firs,  are  fiavomite 
haunts  of  the  Stonechat ;  but  as  the  branches  are  all  at  some  distance  from  the  groiM 
the  bird  seldom,  if  ever,  attempts  to  build  its  nest  under  their  shade. 

The  Stonechat  resembles  the  flycatcher  in  some  of  its  habits,  especially  in  its  custai 
of  feeding  on  an  elevated  twig,  the  top  of  a  post,  or  the  highest  pebble  of  a  stoue-heift 
and  catching  the  flies  as  they  pass  by  its  perch.  Unlike  the  flycatcher,  however,  it  does 
not  make  choice  of  one  perch,  and  return  to  it  day  after  day;  but  after  catching  sixci  1 
seven  flies  upon  one  spot,  flutters  to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  third,  ever  changing  ih 
position  from  time  to  time. 

The  nest  of  the  Stonechat  is  made  of  mosses,  grass  of  different  kinds,  and  is  lined  wi4 
fine  fibres,  hairs,  and  feathers.  The  number  of  the  eggs  is  from  four  to  six,  and  thdr 
colour  is  very  pale  blue,  diversified  with  numerous  minute  spots  of  reddish-brown  upon 
the  large  end  of  the  shell  The  colours  of  the  Stonechat  are  rather  pretty.  The  head, 
the  neck,  the  chin,  throat,  back,  and  tail,  are  deep  sooty-black,  contrasting  boldly  with  the 
pure  white  of  the  tertial  wing-coverts,  the  upper  tail-coverts,  and  the  sides  of  the  nect 
The  remaining  wing-coverts  are  deep  brown,  and  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  are  abo 
brown.  The  breast  is  chestnut,  and  the  abdomen  yellowish-white.  The  total  length  of  the 
bird  is  rather  more  than  five  inches. 

The  bird  which  occupies  the  left-hand  of  the  illustration  is  called  the  Whinchat,  on 
account  of  its  fondness  for  the  furze  or  whin.  The  stonechat  has,  however,  quite  as  modi 
right  to  the  title,  as  it  frequents  the  furze  as  constantly  as  the  Whinchat. 

This  species  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding,  by  the  long  and  bold 
white  streak  which  passes  across  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  absence  of  white  upon  A* 
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ng-coverts.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  although  it  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  been  seen  in 
igland  during  the  winter.  In  many  of  its  habits  it  resembles  the  stonechat,  and  might 
idily  be  mistaken  for  that  bird  by  any  one  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  two 
ecies.  It  sings  rather  constantly,  uttering  its  sweet  strains  while  (jh  the  wing,  or  while 
irched  on  some  elevated  bough.  Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  that  it  is  fond  of  imitating  the 
)tes  of  other  birds,  and  that  a  caged  Whinchat  has  l:)een  hoard  to  mimic  the  whitethroat, 
,8  redstart,  willow  warbler,  missel  thrush,  and  nightingale.  The  same  bird  would 
equently  sing  at  night. 

like  the  wheatear,  the  Whinchat  becomes  extremely  fat  in  the  autumn,  and  as  it  is 
rized  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  is  rather  persecuted  by  the  game-dealers  and  their 
nissaries.  The  food  of  this  bird  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  stonechat.  The  Whinchat 
frives  in  this  country  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  April,  according  to  the 
icality  and  the  weather.  It  builds  its  nest  soon  after  its  arrival,  and  hatches  its  young 
Dout  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  llie  nest  is  placed  on  the  giound,  is 
lade  after  the  fashion  of  the  stonechat's  habitation,  and  contains  from  four  to  six  bluish- 
reen  eggs,  slightly  speckled  w4th  reddish-brown.  Two  broods  are  hatched  in  the  course 
'  the  year. 

The  colouring  of  the  Whinchat  is  as  follows  :  Tlie  toj>  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the 
Eu;k  are  mottled  brown,  each  feather  being  li^diter  at  the  circumll'rence  than  in  the 
iutre.  An  irregular  broad  brown  streak  extends  from  the  an<;]e  of  the  mouth  to  the 
ditk  of  the  neck,  and  above  the  eye  is  a  long  and  rather  wide  streak  of  wliit(\  Another 
'iite  stripe  passes  immediately  below  the  dark-brown  streak,  and  extends  from  the  chin 
Unost  to  the  shoulder.  The  tail  is  white  upon  the  base,  and  brown  at  the  tip,  each 
ather  being  edged  with  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  hue.  The  chin  is  white,  the  throat 
Dd  chest  are  pale  fawn,  and  the  abdomen  is  buff.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  not  quite 
Te  inches. 

The  specific  title  of  phoenicura,  which  is  given  to  the  Eedstart,  signifies  ruddy-tail, 
ad  is  attributed  to  the  bird  in  consequence  of  the  light  nuldy-chestnut  feathers  of  the 
dl  and  upper  tail-coverts. 

It  is  a  handsomely  coloured  and  elegantly  shaped  bird,  and  is  a  great  ornament  to 
mr  fields  and  hedgerows.  Tlie  name  of  Kedstait  is  a  veiy  appropriate  one,  and  has  been 
fwen  to  the  bird  in  allusion  to  the  peculiar  character  of  its  flight.  While  walking  quietly 
dong  the  hedgerows,  the  observer  may  often  see  a  bird  Hash  suddenly  out  of  the  leai'age, 
firt  its  tail  in  the  air,  displaying  strongly  a  bright  gleam  of  ruddy  hue,  and  after  a  sharp 
ksh  of  a  few  yards,  turn  into  the  hedge  again  with  as  much  suddenness  as  it  had  dis- 

£yed  in  its  exit.  These  manoeuvres  it  will  repeat  frequently,  always  keeping  well  in 
Dt,  and  at  last  it  will  quietly  slip  through  the  hedge,  double  back  on  the  opposite  side, 
nd  letum  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  had  started. 

No  one  need  fancy,  from  seeing  the  bird  in  the  hedge,  that  its  nest  is  in  close  proximity, 
br  the  Redstart  seldom  builds  in  such  localities,  only  haunting  them  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  food  for  its  young.  The  nest  is  almost  invariably  built  in  the  hole  of  an  old  wall, 
in  a  crevice  of  rock,  a  heap  of  large  stones,  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  very  thick  ivy.  I  have 
known  this  bird  to  make  its  nest  in  quite  a  small  hole  in  a  wall  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford ;  the  nest  looking  out  upon  a  passage,  and  being  within  five  feet  of  the  ground. 
He  ^gs  are  generally  five  in  number,  although  they  varj'^  from  four  to  seven,  and  are  of 
•Veautiful  blue,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green.  They  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  common 
kedge  sparrow,  but  are  shorter  and  of  a  different  contour. 

The  Redstart  has  a  very  sweet  song,  which,  although  not  very  powerful,  is  soft  and 
Btelodious,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  nightingale.  The  bird  has  a  habit  of 
fitting  on  the  top  of  a  wall  or  some  elevated  spot,  and  there  pouring  forth  his  song,  look- 
ing about  in  every  direction,  as  if  inviting  a  challenge,  and  spreading  and  closing  his  tail 
tt  intervals.  Presently,  without  ceasing  the  song,  he  will  dart  off  to  another  spot,  in  one 
If  the  short  uncertain 'flights  which  characterise  the  species,  and  settling  upon  some  fresh 
tepch,  sing  with  new  vigour.  It  often  happens  that  in  the  breeding  season  the  Eedstart 
ontinnes  to  sing  far  into  the  night,  and  recommences  at  the  earliest  approach  of  dawn. 
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The  food  of  the  Redstart  is  mostly  of  an  insect  nature,  and  is  obtained  in  varioDl 
ways.  Sometimes  the  bird  dashes  from  its  perch  upon  a  passing  insect,  after  the  maiuMr 
of  the  flycatcher ;  sometimes  it  chases  beetles,  and  other  creeping  insects  upon  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  hedges  ;  sometimes  it  hunts  for  worms,  grubs,  and  snaili 
from  the  ground ;  and  it  often  picks  maggots  out  of  fungi,  decaying  wood,  mosses^  ani 
lichens.  Soft  ripe  fruit  is  also  eaten  by  the  Kedstart,  wliich,  however,  ought  to  be  allowed  iti 
free  range  of  the  garden  in  recompense  for  the  great  service  which  it  has  perfonned  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  year,  by  devouring  the  myriad  insects  that  feed  upon  the  blossomi 
of  fruit-trees.  Tlie  softer  berries  form  part  of  the  Eedstart's  diet,  but  the  bird  does  not 
seem  to  care  about  the  hard  seeds. 

The  colouring  of  the  Eedstart  is  as  follows :  The  top  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the 
back  are  bluish  grey,  contrasting  finely  with  the  jetty  black  of  the  chin,  the  throat,  the 
face,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  wings  are  rich  brown,  slightly  streaked  witii » 
lighter  shade  of  the  same  hue,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  all  the  tail-feathers  IM 
bright  ruddy  chestnut,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  central  tail-feathers,  which  are  stnped 
with  the  same  hue  as  the  wing-feathers.  The  breast  and  all  the  lower  surface  is  very  pde 
chestnut,  and  the  forehead  is  white.     The  length  of  the  bird  is  more  than  five  inchea 

Anotheb  species  of  the  same  genus  is  occasionaUy,  though  very  rarely,  seen  in  En^ani 
This  is  the  Black  Eedstart  {Ruticilla  Tithys),  and  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
common  species  by  the  sooty  black  hue  of  its  breast  and  abdomen*  This  bird  resemUei 
the  common  Hedstart  in  many  of  its  habits,  but  is  seldom  seen  on  open  ground.  Ati 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  curious  anecdote  was  related  of  this  birf,  which  vdl 
exemplified  the  force  of  parental  aft'ection. 

A  railway  carriage  had  been  left  for  some  weeks  out  of  use  in  the  station  at  GieaecB, 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  the  month  of  May,  1852,  and  when  the  superintendent  came  to*! 
examine  the  carriage,  he  found  that  a  Black  Eedstart  had  built  her  nest  upon  the  coUisKa  ' 
spring ;  he  very  humanely  retained  the  carriage  in  its  shed  until  its  use  was  impeiatiye^ 
demanded,  and  at  last  attached  it  to  the  train,  which  ran  to  FrankfoTtK>n-the-Mune»  • 
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istance  of  nearly  forty  miles.  It  remained  at  Frankfort  for  tliiiiy-six  hours,  and  was 
ien  brought  back  to  Giessen,  and  after  one  or  two  shoi-t  jounieys,  came  back  again  to 
?st  at  Giessen,  after  a  period  of  four  days.  Tlie  young  birds  were  by  this  time  partly 
edged,  and  finding  that  the  parent  bird  liad  not  deserted  lier  oi!si)ring,  the  superintendent 
irefally  removed  tlie  nest  to  a  place  of  safety,  whitlier  the  i>art^nt  soon  followed.  Tlie 
onng  were,  in  process  of  time,  full  fledged,  and  left  the  nest  to  shift  lor  themselves.  It 
evident  that  one  at  least  of  tlie  parent  birds  nmst  have  accomj)anied  the  nest  in  all  its 
niniey8,for,  putting  aside  the  difhculty  which  must  have  been  expuricnceil  by  the  parents 
I  watching  for  every  carriage  that  amved  at  CJiessen,  the  nestlings  would  have  j)erished 
om  hunger  during  their  stay  at  Frankfort,  for  every  one  who  has  reared  young  birds  is 
Brfectly  aware  that  they  need  food  ever}'  two  hours.  Moreover,  the  guard  of  the  train 
speatedly  saw  a  red-tailed  bird  flying  about  that  part  c^f  the  carriage  on  which  the  nest 
Bfl  placed. 

There  are  few  birds  which  are  more  familiar  to  us  than  the  Ekdijkeast  or  Kobin,  a 
id  which  is  interwoven  among  our  earliest  recollections,  through  the  medium  of  the 
hildren  in  the  Wood,  and   the 
MnunM  ballad  of  the  Death  and 
mial  of  Cock  Robin. 

Although  the   Redbreast   re-  

lains  in  England  throughout  the 
inter,  it  is  very  susceptible  to 
Did,  and  one  of  the  first  birds  to 
2ek  for  shelter,  its  appearance 
mong  the  outhouses  being  always 
Dindicationofcominginclemency. 
n  cold  weather,  the  Redbreast 
ddom  perches  upon  twigs  and 
lanches,  but  crouches  in  holes, 
r  sits  upon  the  ground.  Tlie 
fad  seems  strongly  attached  to 
lan  and  his  home,  and  will  fol- 
jwthe  ploughman  over  the  fields, 
tddng  up  the  wonns  which  he 
nrns  up  with  the  ploughshare,  or 
Bter  his  house  and  partake  of 
u  evening  meaL  Both  bold  and 
hy,  the  Redbreast  is  a  most  en- 
;^g  bird,  and  seldom  fails  of 
ecdving  the  affection  of  those  to 
rhom  he  attaches  himself.     One 

'  these  birds  was  exceedingly  familiar  with  all  our  family,  his  acquaintance  having 
cnunenced  through  the  medium  of  somie  crumbs  from  our  hands,  and  would  always 
ome  to  us  whenever  we  called  his  name,  "  Bobby.'*  Sometimes  he  would  accompany  us 
n  our  way  to  church  through  the  lanes,  and  I  have  even  seen  him  keeping  pace  with  us 
long  the  one-sided  street  of  Oxford,  that  is  appropriately  named  Long  Wall. 
Bread  and  butter  is  a  very  favourite  dainty  with  the  Robin,  who  has  often  been  known 
come  uninvited,  and  to  peck  from  the  table.  "  Butter,"  according  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
8  so  great  a  dainty  to  these  birds,  that  in  a  friend's  house,  frequented  during  the  winter 
•  one  or  two  of  them,  the  servant  was  obliged  to  be  very  careful  in  keeping  what  was  in 
r  charge  covered,  to  save  it  from  destruction ;  if  unprotected,  it  was  ceriain  to  be  eaten. 
lave  kttown  them  to  visit  labourers  at  breakfast-time  to  eat  butter  from  their  hands,  and 
ter  a  lantern  to  feast  on  the  candle.  One,  as  I  have  been  assured,  is  in  the  constant 
hit  of  entering  a  house  in  a  tanyard  in  Belfast,  by  the  window,  that  it  might  feed  upon 
low,  when  the  men  were  using  this  substance  in  the  preparation  of  hides.  But  even 
ther  than  this,  I  have  seen  the  Redbreast  exhibit  its  partiality  for  scraps  of  fat»  &c. 
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Being  present  one  day  in  December,  1837,  when  a  golden  eagle  was  fed,  a  Robin,  to  my 
surprise,  took  the  eagle's  place  on  the  perch  the  moment  that  he  descended  to  the  ground 
to  eat  some  food  given  him,  and  when  there,  picked  off  some  little  fragments  of  fat  or 
scraps  of  flesh ;  this  done,  it  quite  unconcernedly  alighted  on  the  chain  by  which  the 
*  rapacious '  bird  was  fastened. 

I  at  the  same  time  learned  that  this  Robin  regularly  visited  the  eagle's  abode  at 
feeding-time,  though  as  yet  there  was  no  severity  of  weather.  Although  the  Robin  escaped 
the  golden  eagle  imscathed,  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  one  which  occasionally  entered  the 
kitchen  at  the  Falls,  and  sang  there  ;  having  one  day  alighted  on  a  cage  in  which  a  toucan 
was  kept,  this  bird  with  it  huge  bill  seized  and  devoured  it.*'  Another  Robin,  mentioned 
by  the  same  author,  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  on  a  carpenter,  stealing  the  shavings  as 
materials  for  his  nest,  and  making  veiy  free  with  his  grease-pot,  pecking  from  it  while  in 
his  hand. 

Tlie  Robin  is  also  remarkably  fond  of  bread  and  butter  on  which  honey  or  sugar  has 
been  spread,  and  will  eat  of  this  dainty  until  it  is  hardly  able  to  fly.  One  of  these  birds 
who  had  been  treated  to  such  a  repast,  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  returned,  bringing 
with  him  three  companions,  who  gorged  themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  taken 
up  by  hand,  and  put  away  for  the  night  into  a  comfortable  recess.  After  a  while,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Robins  came  to  the  house  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  sweet  food. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  instinctively  led  to  sugar  and  fatty  substances,  as  a  means  of 
preserving  themselves  against  the  effects  of  cold.  Cream  is  in  great  favour  with  the  birds 
during  the  winter  months,  and  they  have  been  seen  to  enter  an  outhouse  which  v« 
employed  for  wa^shing  pur^DOses,  and  to  eat  the  soap. 

The  Redbreast  is  a  most  combative  bird,  fighting  its  own  species  with  singular  eneigf, 
and  often  killing  its  op^wrbent.  One  of  these  birds  killed  upwards  of  twenty  of  its  own 
kind,  merely  because  they  came  into  a  greenhouse  which  he  chose  to  arrogate  to  himsett 
It  is  very  jealous,  too,  of  its  human  friends,  and  not  only  prohibits  other  individuals  bm 
sharing  in  the  friendship,  but  will  often  drive  away  its  own  young  if  they  approach  too 
closely. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  generally  placed  near  the  ground  in  a  thick  leafy  bush,  or  in  i 
bank,  and  is  composed  of  dry  leaves,  moss,  grass,  hair,  and  feathers.  I  have  seen  the  jud 
very  well  concealed  among  the  thick  ivy  that  had  wreathed  round  a  tree-trunk,  and  placed 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  bird  seldom  flies  directly  to  its  nest,  or  leaves  it 
directly,  but  alights  at  a  little  distance,  and  creeps  through  the  leaves  or  branches  imfl 
it  enters  its  home.  When,  however,  the  Redbreast  chooses  to  become  familiar  with  man 
it  takes  advantage  of  his  friendship,  and  deposits  its  nest  and  eggs  under  his  care.  The 
localities  which  have  been  chosen  for  the  Robin's  home  are  diverse  beyond  descriptifliii 
one  of  the  most  curious  being  the  centre  of  a  large  cabbage  growing  in  a  garden. 

The  bird  has  been  known  to  make  its  nest  in  a  workman's  tool-basket  hanging  againrt 
the  wall,  in  a  fold  of  a  window-curtain,  upon  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  in  the  side  of » 
saw-pit,  in  a  knot-hole  of  timber  used  in  a  ship  which  was  being  built,  the  birds  being  no* 
in  the  least  discomposed  by  the  constant  hammering  of  the  trenails.  Mr.  Thompson  giwi 
the  following  quaint  account  of  a  Redbreast  and  its  nest 

"At  Fort  William,  the  seat  of  a  relation,  the  following  circumstance  occurred.  la  a 
pantry,  the  window  of  which  was  left  open  during  the  day,  one  of  these  birds  constructad 
its  nest  early  in  the  summer.  The  place  selected  was  the  comer  of  a  moderatdy  hi^ 
shelf,  among  pickle-bottles,  which,  being  four-sided,  gave  the  nest  the  singular  appoiiaaoa 
of  a  perfect  square.  It  was  made  of  green  moss,  and  lined  with  a  little  black  hair;  on 
the  one  side  which  was  exposed  to  view,  and  that  only,  were  dead  beech-leaves.  Wh» 
any  article  near  the  nest  was  sought  for  by  the  housekeeper,  the  bird,  instead  of  flying 
out  of  the  window,  as  might  have  been  expected,  alighted  on  the  floor,  and  waited  uM 
patiently  until  the  cause  of  disturbance  was  over,  when  it  immediatdy  letuined  to  its 
nest.  Five  eggs  were  laid,  which,  after  having  been  incubated  without  success  for  tha 
long  period  of  about  five  weeks,  were  forsakea 

llie  room  above  this  pantry  was  occupied  as  a  bird-stuffing  apartment ;  after  tte 
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edbreast  had  deserted  the  lower  story,  a  bird  of  this  species — doubtless  the  same 
idividual — visited  it  daily,  and  was  as  often  expelled.  My  friend,  finding  its  expulsion 
'  no  avail,  for  it  continued  to  return,  had  recourse  to  a  novel  and  rather  comical 
q>edient  Having  a  short  time  before  received  a  collection  of  stufl'ed  Asiatic  quadrupeds, 
B  selected  the  most  fierce-looking  camivora,  and  placed  them  at  the  open  window,  which 
ley  nearly  filled  up,  hoping  that  their  fonnidable  aspect  might  deter  the  bird  from  future 
igress.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  frightened  'from  its  propriety/  but  made  its  entrie 
}  usual  The  walls  of  the  room,  the  tables  in  it,  and  nearly  the  entire  floor,  were 
xupied  by  these  stuffed  qiiadni})eds. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Kobin  was  at  length  rewarded  by  a  free  permission  to  have 
8  own  way,  when,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  ruse  that  was  practised  against  it,  the  place 
bosen  for  the  nest  was  the  head  of  a  shark  which  hung  on  the  wall  (the  mouth  being 
Bgged  may  have  prevented  it  being  the  site) ;  while  the  tail,  kc,  of  an  alligator  stuffed, 
erved  to  screen  it  from  observ^ation.  During  the  operation  of  forming  this  nest,  the 
tedbreast  did  not  in  the  least  regard  the  presence  of  my  friend  ;  but  both  man  and  bird 
rorked  away  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other.  On  the  1st  (»f  June  1  saw  it  seated  on  the 
iggB,  which  were  five  in  immber ;  they  were  all  productive,  and  the  whole  brood  in  due 
ame  escaped  in  safety/' 

The  eggs  of  the  Eedbreast  are  generally  five  in  number,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
<hfi  song  birds,  and  their  colour  is  greyish  white,  covered  with  variously  sized  spots  of  pale 
lusty  red.  The  song  of  this  bird  is  very  sweet  and  })leasing ;  and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to 
observe  two  or  more  Redbreasts  perched  on  different  trees,  an<l  jinswering  each  other  with 
their  musical  cries.  Whenever  the  Redbreast  perr'h(\s  on  the  top  of  a  tree  or  other 
derated  spot,  and  begins  to  sing  menily,  it  is  an  unfailing  indication  that  the  weather  of 
fhe  coming  day  promises  to  be  fair.  The  bird  sings  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  beginning  early  in  spring,  and  continuing  it  very  late  into  the  autumn.  Even 
in  the  winter  months,  a  bright  sunny  day  is  ai)t  to  excite  the  Robin  to  perch  upon  a  twig, 
and  pour  forth  a  sweet  though  broken  melody. 

While  hopping  and  feeding  about  the  ground,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  large  worms 
and  insects  the  little  bird  will  devour.  Should  the  worm  be  too  large  for  him  to  swallow 
•ntire,  as  indeed  is  mostly  the  case,  he  tosses  it  about  with  his  beak,  bangs  it  against  the 
gnrond,  flings  it  over  his  head,  jumps  on  it,  and  when  he  has  thus  mashed  it  into  a  pulp, 
jnlls  it  to  bits,  and  devours  it  piecemeal. 

The  colour  of  the  male  Robin  is  bright  olive-browTi  on  the  back,  orange-red  on  the 
fboat,  chin,  breast,  forehead,  and  round  the  eye.  A  stripe  of  blue-grey  runs  round  the 
led,  and  the  abdomen  and  lower  part  of  the  breast  are  white.  Tlie  bill  and  eyes  are 
Hack.  The  female  is  coloured  after  the  same  manner,  but  the  tints  are  not  so  vivid  as  in 
ker  mata  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  nearly  six  inches,  and  its  weight  about  half 
inoonce. 

The  Blub-thboated  Wabbler  is  very  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  is 
tttremely  rare  in  the  British  Isles,  only  two  or  three  specimens  having  been  obtained  in 


It  is  a  sweet  songster,  the  notes  having  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  whinchat, 
Int  being  more  powerful.  It  prefers  to  haunt  low-lying,  marshy  grounds,  and  places  its 
Hesfc  among  tufts  of  the  rank  herbage  that  generally  grows  in  such  localities.  The  nest  is 
Idofit  carefully  hidden,  and  cannot  readily  be  discovered.  The  materials  of  which  it  is 
Composed  are  dried  grass  and  mosses,  and  it  is  lined  with  grass  of  a  finer  character.  The 
^ggs  are  greenish-blue,  something  like  those  of  the  redstart.  The  bird  has  a  curious  habit 
If  rising  into  the  air  while  singing,  spreading  its  tail  widely,  and  sailing  with  quivering 
rings  and  spread  tail  to  a  spot  at  some  distance  from  that  at  which  it  rose.  It  begins  its 
ODg  early  in  the  morning,  and  does  not  cease  until  late  in  the  evening,  being  in  this 
espect  similar  to  the  redbreast. 

The  colour  of  this  bird  is  rather  varied,  and  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  upper  part  of 
he  body  is  rich  brown,  a  colour  which  extends  to  the  two  central  tail-feathers,  all  the 
iher  reetrices  being  bright  chestnut  at  the  basal  half,  and  black  at  the  extremity.    The 
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chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  brilliant  blue,  excepting  a  spot  in  the  centre, 
which  is  white  in  youug  ])irds,  but  warms  into  red  as  they  increase  in  age.  A  veil- 
marked  black  bar  runs  below  the  blue,  followed  by  a  narrow  streak  of  white,  and  a  ratiwr 
broad  band  of  the  same  ruddy  chestnut  as  that  of  the  tail.  The  abdomen  is  greyish-white. 
The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  six  inches. 

The  birds  that  belong  to  the  genus  Copsychus  are  spread  over  several  portioiisrf 
India  and  Africa,  where  they  are  rather  plentiful  in  certain  favoured  localities. 

The  Dayal  is  an  inhabitant  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  in  its  wild  state  is  a  soUtaiy 
bird,  haunting  the  lower  trees  and  jungle,  and  often  paying  visits  to  gardens  and  cultivated 
grounds.  It  is  rather  shy,  and  prefers  the  thickest  foliage  for  its  perch,  never  caring  to 
rise  to  any  great  elevation  if  obsei-ved,  but  merely  flying  from  tree  to  tree  at  a  Aflrt 
distance  from  the  ground.  Its  food  consists  of  insects,  which  it  generally  takes  npm 
the  ground,  jerking  its  tail  upwards  in  a  satisfied  kind  of  manner,  and  then  returning  to 
its  post  among  the  bushes.  As  it  regains  its  perch,  it  has  a  curious  habit  of  depressing  its 
tail,  as  if  to  counteract  the  effect  of  its  former  elevation.  The  song  of  the  Dayd  i» 
remarkably  good,  and  it  possesses  the  power  of  mimicking  other  birds. 

As  it  is  readily  tamed,  it  is  often  caught  and  caged,  and  when  domesticated  is  emplojed 
in  various  rolesy  the  most  common  being  that  of  a  combatant.  It  is  a  most  brave  and 
combative  little  bird,  and  will  fight  to  the  death  with  as  much  courage  as  any  gamecock. 
Even  in  its  wild  state  it  is  constantly  engaged  in  fighting,  the  male  birds  challenging  each 
other  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  domestic  fowl,  and  joining  in  combat  as  soon  as  th^ 
can  come  to  close  quarters.  Tlie  native  bird-catchers  take  advantage  of  this  propensity, 
and  employ  a  tame  male  for  the  purpose  of  decojnng  the  wild  birds  into  captivity;  the 
whole  process  being  singularly  like  that  which  is  adopted  for  the  capture  of  elephants  in 
the  same  country. 

The  tame  bird,  on  hearing  the  accustomed  signal  from  his  master,  pours  forth  a  defiant 
challenge,  which  is  immediately  answered  by  the  nearest  male.  The  decoy  bird  is  thei 
let  loose,  and  the  two  immediately  engage  in  fight,  so  fierce  that  both  the  combatants  art 
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ed  by  the  bird-catcher.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  tliat  the  tame  bird  soeiiis  to  take 
ide  in  aiding  its  master,  and  will  hold  its  stru<^liiig  antagonist  by  beak  and  claws  in 
jr  to  prevent  it  from  making  its  escape.  In  Ceylon  this  bird  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
jpie  Eobin. 

The  pretty  little  Blue-bird  of  America  is  deservedly  a  great  favourite  in  the  country 
ch  it  inhabits,  not  only  for  its  delicate  blue  back,  red  bosom,  and  sweet  song,  but  from 
engaging  familiarity  of  its  character. 

In  many  respects  the  Blue-bird  takes  the  place  of  the  redbreast  in  tlie  affections  of 
l-loving  persons,  and  fearlessly  associates  with  mankind,  even  thougli  it  be  not  driven 
uch  companionship  by  cold  or  hunger.  It  is  the  harbinger  of  spring,  and  makes  its 
earance  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  melt  away  from  the  suiface  of  the  earth,  and 
aoil  to  loose  itself  from  the  icy  bonds  in  which  it  had  been  held.  Sometimes  a  few 
8  of  sharp  firost  or  heavy  snow  will  drive  the  Blue-bird  to  its  hiding-place,  but  it  soon 
nges  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  is  past,  and  cheers  the  face  of  nature  with  its 
it-coloured  feathers  and  sweet  rich  song.  Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  arranging 
)x  with  a  hole  in  the  side  as  a  nest-box  for  the  Blue-bird,  and  the  grateful  little  creature 
Br  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  domicile  thus  offered  to  it,  and  to  pour  forth  its 
Dks  in  frequent  music. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  the  Blue-bird  is  not  seen  except  in  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
8  evident  that  some  specimens  must  remain  throughout  the  winter,  as  even  in  the 
fli  of  the  cold  season,  a  few  days  of  sunshine  and  warmth  are  sure  to  witness  the 
senoe  of  two  or  three  Blue-birds  that  have  been  tempted  by  the  genial  warmth  to  leave 
a  while  the  snowy  home  in  which  they  have  been  resting.  The  habits  of  this  pretty 
I  aie  very  interesting,  and  not  the  least  so  is  the  extreme  care  which  it  takes  of  its 
;  and  young,  sitting  near  them  and  singing  its  best,  and  occasionally  flying  off  and 
ning  with  a  caterpillar  or  other  insect  for  their  benefit. 

Ehe  Blue-bird  buHds  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  decaying  trees  and  other  similar 
Eitions,  where  the  eggs  and  nest  are  well  sheltered  from  the  rain  and  cold.  The  eggs 
generally  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  a  pale  blue.  Two  broods  are 
nslly  produced  in  a  single  season,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  bird  to  rear  a  third 
d  later  in  the  year,  should  the  weather  be  propitious.  The  food  of  this  bird  consists 
aciooB  insects,  chiefly  those  of  the  coleopterous  order,  spiders,  small  worms,  and  in  the 
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autumn  of  soft  fniits  and  seeds,  llie  bright,  cheerful  song  of  the  Blue-bird  is  hdrf 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  commencing  at  the  end  of  February  or  iliB 
beginning  of  ^larch,  and  not  ceasing  until  the  end  of  October.  The  spring,  however; il 
the  season  which  is  most  enlivened  by  the  song. 

This  species  is  widely  and  plentifully  spread  throughout  the  greater  part  of  NotII 
America,  and  during  the  cold  weather  moves  southw^ard  towards  Brazil,  Mexico,  6iiineii» 
and  the  neighbouring  parts,  beginning  its  migration  about  November.  The  total  leng4 
of  the  Blue-bird  is  rather  more  than  seven  inches,  and  its  colouring  is  as  follows :  Ih 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  upper  surface  is  of  a  rich  azure  with  purple  reflectiooii^ 
excepting  the  shafts  of  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  and  taU,  which  are  jetty  black,  ant 
produce  a  veiy  pleasing  effect  when  contrasted  with  the  blue.  The  quill-feathers  of  tto 
wing  are  also  black  at  their  extremities.  The  throat,  breast,  and  sides  are  rich  raddjf 
chestnut,  and  the  abdomen  is  white.  Tlie  female  is  similar  to  her  mate  in  colouring;  brt 
the  tints  are  not  so  bright. 

Of  the  pretty  though  sober-plumaged  Accentors,  we  have  one  or  two  British  example^ 
that  which  is  best  known  being  the  Hedge  Accentor,  or  Hedge  Sparrow,  as  it  is  oftcai 
though  wrongly,  called,  as  it  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  birds. 

The  Hedge  Accentor  is  very  common  through  the  whole  of  England,  and  maylw 
heard  in  the  gardens,  copses,  and  hedge-rows,  chanting  its  plessing  and  plaintive  melodf 
without  displaying  much  fear  of  its  auditors.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  actually  attracted 
to  man,  and,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  havoc  which  is  made  year  after  year  by  young  ttrf* 
nesters  among  its  homes,  it  always  draws  near  to  human  liabitations  as  soon  as  the  coU 
days  of  autumn  commence,  and  may  be  seen  flitting  about  the  bams  and  outhouses  m  a 
perfectly  unconcerned  manner. 

It  is  especially  adapted  for  living  among  the  hedges,  as  it  possesses  a  singular  fisualitf 
in  threading  its  way  through  the  twigs,  stems,  and  branches.  It  seems  equally  at  homek 
dried  brushwood,  and  may  often  be  seen  traversing  the  interior  of  a  woodpile  with  peiW 
ease.     The  nest  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  built,  and  as  it  is  frequently  completed  widfl* 
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;8  laid  before  the  genial  warmth  oi  spring  has  induced  tlie  gi'eeii  leaves  to  burst  their 
losures,  it  is  easily  seen,  and  is  the  first  victim  of  the  neophyte  bird-nester,  who  pounces 
m  its  soft  mossy  walls  and  delicate  blue  eggs  with  exulting  eagerness.  The  more 
)erienced  nester,  however,  will  never  touch  so  easy  a  prey,  caring  nothing  for  eggs  which 

veriest  novice  can  discover. 

The  nest  is  generally  placed  at  a  very  low  elevation,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
t  from  the  ground,  and  it  is  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird  The 
terials  of  which  the  structure  is  made  are  various  mosses,  wool,  and  hair,  and  the  eggs 

usually  five  in  number,  of  a  bright  bluish  green  colour.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  six 
;b  are  found  in  a  single  nest.  Bird-nesting  boys  are  not  the  only  foes  with  whom  the 
Ige  sparrow  has  to  contend,  for  the  cuckoo  profits  by  the  exposed  position  of  the  nest, 
1  lays  her  eggs  in  the  home  of  the  hedge  sparrow  more  often  than  in  that  of  any  other 
d.  There  are  generally  two  broods  of  young  in  the  year,  and  when  the  n(,*st  is  robbed, 
J  mother  bird  often  lays  three  sets  of  five  eggs  in  the  course  of  the  season,  of  which  she 
ly  think  herself  fortunate  if  she  succeeds  in  rearing  one. 

The  song  of  the  Hedge  Accentor  is  sweet,  but  not  varied  nor  powerful,  and  has  a 
eoliar  plaintive  air  about  it.  The  bird  is  a  persevering  songster,  continuing  to  sing 
coughont  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  only  ceasing  during  the  time  of  the  ordinary 
wit  like  many  other  warbling  birds,  it  possesses  considerable  powers  of  imitation,  and 
a  mock  with  some  success  the  greater  number  of  British  song-birds. 

This  bird  is  nearly  as  bold  as  the  sparrow,  and  will  sometimes  take  up  its  residence  in 
Ses,  where  it  soon  gains  the  precociously  impertinent  airs  that  characterise  all  town 
fis,  speedily  loses  the  bright  rich  brown  and  grey  of  its  plumage,  and  assumes  as 
Bgy  a  garb  as  that  of  the  regular  city  sparrow. 

The  colour  of  the  Hedge  Accentor  is  bluish  grey,  covered  with  small  brown  streaks  upon 
eliead,  and  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck.  The  back  and  wings  are  brown  streaked 
b  a  deeper  tint  of  the  same  hue,  and  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a 
ber  darker  brown,  and  not  quite  so  glossy.  The  chin,  the  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the 
art  are  grey,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  the  abdomen  are  white  with  a  wash 
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of  pale  buflf.     The  legs  and  toes  are  brown  with  a  decided  orange  tinge,  and  the  beak  is 
dark  brown.     The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  nearly  six  inches. 

The  Alpine  Accentor  {Accentor  Alpinus)  is  another  British  representative  of  Ibis 
group. 

Several  specimens  of  this  bird  have  been  killed  in  England,  but  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
visitant  to  this  country,  and  is  hardly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  a  true  British  bird.  The 
countries  where  it  is  usually  found  are  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  several  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  mountain-loving  bird,  seldom  descending  to  the  level  of  the  plains 
except  during  the  stormy  months  of  winter.  It  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  Accentor  by  the  throat,  which  is  white  spotted  with  black,  and  by  the  chestnut- 
black  and  white  streaks  upon  the  wing-coverts.  The  Alpine  Accentor  is  larger  than  its 
British  relative,  being  six  inches  and  a  half  in  total  length,  and  its  blue-green  eggs  are 
larger  than  those  of  that  bird. 

The  group  of  birds  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Parinae,  or  Titmice,  are 
easily  recognisable,  having  all  a  kind  of  family  resemblance  which  guards  the  obserwr 
from  mistaking  them  for  any  other  bird.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  their  strong,  stout 
little  beaks,  the  boldly  defined  colour  of  the  plumage,  and  the  quick  irregularity  of  their 
movements.  They  are  all  insect-eaters,  and  are  remarkably  fond  of  the' fat  of  meanly 
means  of  which,  used  as  a  bait,  they  can  often  be  caught.  Their  feet  and  claws,  though 
slight  and  apparently  weak,  are  really  extremely  strong,  enabling  the  bird  to  traverse  ^ 
boughs  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  cling  suspended  from  the  branches. 

The  first  example  of  these  birds  is  the  Great  Titmouse,  an  inhabitant  of  England  and 
many  parts  of  Europe. 

It  does  not  migmte,  finding  a  sufficiency  of  winter  food  in  its  native  land.  During 
the  summer  it  generally  haunts  the  forests,  gardens,  or  shrubberies,  and  may  be  seen 
hopping  and  running  about  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  a  most  adroit  manner,  searching fiv 
insects,  and  occasionally  stocking  them  out  of  their  hiding-places  by  sharp  blows  of  the 
bill  The  beak  of  the  Great  Titmouse  is,  although  so  small,  a  very  formidable  one,  for  flu 
creature  has  often  been  known  to  set  upon  the  smaller  birds,  and  to  kill  them  by  repeatiei 
blows  on  the  head,  aftenvards  pulling  the  skull  to  pieces,  and  picking  out  the  braina 

During  the  winter  the  Great  Titmouse  draws  near  to  human  habitations,  and  Ij 
foraging  among  the  bams  and  outhouses,  seldom  fails  in  discovering  an  ample  m^ 
of  food.  Mr.  White  has  recorded  a  curious  instance  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  uA 
species  while  searching  for  food.  "  In  deep  snows  I  have  seen  this  bird,  while  it  hung 
with  its  back  downwards  (to  my  no  small  delight  and  admiration),  draw  straws  lengthvire 
from  out  the  eaves  of  thatehed  houses,  in  order  to  pull  out  the  flies  that  were  conceakl 
between  them  ;  and  that  in  such  numbers  that  they  quite  defaced  the  thatch,  and  gave* 
a  ragged  appearance."  In  very  severe  winters,  the  birds  will  even  carry  away  the  barisy 
and  oat  straws  from  the  ricks. 

Mudie,  in  liis  "  British  Birds,"  writes  as  follows  on  the  same  subject :  "  "Wh^  fl» 
house  flies  become  languid  in  the  autumn,  the  Tits  capture  them  in  vast  numbers,  aai 
when  insects  fail,  they  make  prizes  of  the  autumnal  spiders.  In  the  dead  season,  whfli 
insect  life  is  chiefly  in  the  egg,  though  they  hunt  for  the  eggs  with  great  diligence^  JB* 
they  do  not  find  in  them  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  At  that  time  they  pick  np  nut^ 
acorns,  and  the  capsular  fruit  of  other  trees,  hold  them  in  their  claws,  and  hammer  any 
with  their  bill  till  the  hardest  shell  or  toughest  capsule  is  opened.  They  also  eattk 
seeds  of  grasses,  especially  those  that  are  of  an  oily  nature,  and  of  such  size  that  they  c« 
hold  them  with  their  foot  and  pick  them  open,  for  they  do  not  grind  or  braise  with  4» 
edge  of  the  bill.  They  feed  greedily  upon  carrion,  and  when  they  come  upon  other  birds  ii 
a  benumbed  and  exhausted  state,  they  despatch  and  eat  them,  first  brealang  and  emp^Uf 
the  skull. 

When  the  snow  lies  heavy  on  the  ground,  they  approach  houses,  and  bunt  about  fa 
any  offiil  that  may  come  in  their  way.  They  sometimes  draw  straws  from  oomataita 
but  they  do  that  much  more  rarely  than  some  of  the  birds  which  feed  more  exduah^ 
upon  vegetable  matters.     While  engaged  in  these  labours,  they  continae  "     '*^ 
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rating  cry ;  but  as  soon  as  the  weatlier  hepus  to  relent,  they  resort  to  the  trees,  prepara- 
Diy  to  the  labours  of  the  summer,  which,  in  their  case,  is  no  idle  time." 

The  voice  of  the  Great  Titmouse  is  excoedin^dy  vaiial»I(%  at  one  time  softening  into  a 
ind  of  song,  and  at  another  becoming  liarsh  and  grating,  resembling,  according  to  some 
eraons,  the  sound  which  is  given  forth  by  a  saw  wlien  b(?ing  sharpened.  It  is  rather 
,  flexible  voice,  and  there  is  always  a  chattering  ehMin'nt  in  it. 

The  nest  of  the  Great  Titmouse  is  always  made  in  scnui;  convenient  hollow,  generally 
hat  of  a  tree,  but  often  in  the  holes  of  old  walls,  and  in  thu  cavities  tliat  are  formed  by  thick 
.narled  roots  in  the  sides  of  a  bank.  Hollow  trees,  however,  an.»  the  favourite  nesting- 
places  of  this  bird,  which  is  able  to  shai)e  the  hollow  to  its  liking,  by  chiselling  away  the 
lecaying  wood  with  its  sharp,  stixmg  beak.  The  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  made  vary 
ccording  to  the  locality.  Should  the  hollow  be  a  dee])  and  warm  one,  the  bird  takes  very 
ittle  trouble  about  the  nest,  merely  bringing  a  few  leathers  and  mosses  as  a  soft  bed  on 
irhicli  to  place  the  eggs.  If,  however,  the  locality  be  more  exj^osed,  the  Titmouse  builds  a 
egular  nest  of  moss,  hair,  and  feathers,  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs,  liiere  are  generally  from 
ight  to  twelve  Q<f<^Si  in  each  nest, 
md  their  colour  is  whitish  grey, 
overed  with  mottlings  of  a  rusty 
ed,  which  are  thickly  gathered 
owards  the  larger  end. 

The  colouring  of  tliis  sperries 
8  very  bold,  and  is  briefly  as  fol- 
ows:  The  top  of  the  head  and 
ihroat,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
leck,  together  with  a  rather  l>road 
dreak  down  the  centre  of  the 
shest  and  abdomen,  are  rich  pur- 
fle  black,  relieved  by  a  spot  of 
pare  white  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  a  large  flask-sha])ed 
patch  under  each  eye.  Tlie  back 
ind  shoulders  are  ashy-green,  the 
j;reater  wing-coverts  are  blue- 
black,  each  feather  being  tipped 
irith  wliite,  so  as  to  form  a  bar 
icross  the  wings.  The  quill-fea- 
thers are  dark  green-grey,  the  pri- 
maries being  edged  with  greyisli- 
wbite.  The  tail-feathers  are  the 
aune  green-grey,  except  that  the 

extreme  feathers  are  white  on  their  outer  ends.  The  under  parts  are  light  sulphurous 
jellow,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  white.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  not  quite 
Bx  inches. 

Thb  little  Blue  Titmguse  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  birds  of  England,  as  it  is 
widely  spread  throughout  the  land,  and  is  of  so  bold  a  nature  that  it  exhibits  itself  fear- 
ksalj  to  any  observer. 

hi  many  of  its  habits  it  resembles  the  last-mentioned  species,  but  it  nevertheless 
possesses  a  very  marked  character,  and  has  peculiarities  which  are  all  its  own.  As  it 
)ips  glancingly  over  the  branches,  it  hardly  looks  like  a  bird,  for  its  quick  limbs,  and 
ttrong  claws  carry  it  over  the  twigs  with  such  rapidity  that  it  resembles  a  blue  mouse 
Bther  than  one  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Iteing  almost  exclusively  an  insect-eating  bird,  and 
I  most  voracious  little  creature,  it  renders  invaluable  service  to  the  agriculturist  and  the 
jBidener  by  discovering  and  destroying  the  insects  which  crowd  ui>on  the  trees  and  plants 
D  the  early  days  of  spring,  and  which,  if  not  removed,  would  ertectually  injure  a  very 
uge  proportion  of  the  fruit  and  produce.   In  the  course  of  a  single  day  a  pair  of  blue  Titmice 
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were  seen  to  visit  their  nest  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  times,  never  bringing  less 
than  one  large  cateipillar,  and  generally  two  or  three  small  ones.  These  birds,  therefore^ 
destroyed,  on  the  average,  u])wards  of  live  hundred  cateipillars  daily,  being  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  thousand  during  tlic  few  weeks  employed  in  rearing  tlieir  young. 

While  searching  for  insects,  the  Blue  Titmouse  often  bites  away  the  buds  of  fruit- 
trees,  together  with  pears  and  apples,  but  in  almost  every  case  it  seeks  to  devour,  not  the 
fruit,  but  a  maggot  wliich  lies  concealed  within  it,  and  which,  if  not  destroyed,  would  not 
only  injure  the  particular  fruit,  but  would  also  destroy  many  others  by  means  of  its  future 
progeny.  The  food  of  this  bird  is  of  a  most  multiforious  character,  for  the  Blue  Titmouse  h&3 
been  known  to  eat  eggs,  other  birds  which  it  kills  when  young  or  disabled,  meat  of  various 
kinds,  for  which  it  always  haunts  the  knackei^'  yards  and  country  slaughter-houses,  peaa^ 
oats,  and  the  various  kinds  of  food  which  are  to  be  found  in  farmyards.  So  fond  is  it  of  &t 
meat,  that  a  ]">iece  of  boof  snct  is  an  unfailing  bait  which  always  succeeds  in  attracting  the  Tit- 
mouse into  the  jaws  of  the  tni]\     It  has  even  been  known  to  peck  holes  in  hens'  eggs, for 

the  purpose  of  eating  the  contenta; 
but  on  account  of  the  large  size 
of  the  eggs,  it  was  not  able  to  attain 
its  purpose.  I  have  even  seen  the 
Titmice  unite  against  a  tame  hawk 
which  I  kept,  assault  him  simul- 
taneously, and  carry  off  the  piece 
of  meat  which  had  just  been  given 
to  him. 

It  is  a  very  pugnacious  little 
bird,  and  is  always  ready  for  a  com- 
bat with  any  one  of  its  own  kind 
But  in  the  breeding  season  its  com- 
bative character  is  developed  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  the  tiny  blue 
creature  will  boldly  attack  a  man 
if  he  should  happen  to  approach 
too  near  the  nest  Should  the 
position  of  the  nest  be  discoveied, 
and  the  hand  inserted  in  order  to 
feel  for  the  eggs,  the  mother-bird 
utters  a  sharp,  angry  hiss,  and 
bites  so  sharply  at  the  intruding 
fingers  that  they  are  generally 
hastily  withdrawn,  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  viper  lias  been  the  ] 
hidden  aggi'essor.  Small  as  is  the  bird,  her  beak  is  so  sharp  and  strong  that  it  can  canae 
considerable  pain,  and  has  earned  for  the  bird  the  provincial  name  of  Billy  Biter.  I  once 
got  the  tips  of  my  fingers  sadly  maltreated  by  a  female  Titmouse,  while  I  was  trying  to 
feel  the  position  of  the  eggs. 

The  nest  of  this  species  may  be  found  in  the  most  extraordinary  localities,  such  aa 
hollow  trees,  holes  in  old  walls,  the  interior  of  disused  spouts,  sides  of  gravel-pits,  the  hat 
of  a  scarecrow,  the  inside  of  a  porcelain  jar,  or  the  cylinder  of  a  pump.  One  Wri 
had  actually  chosen  a  bee-hive  as  its  residence,  and  had  succeeded  in  building  its  nest  and 
rearing  it^  young  while  surrounded  by  the  bees  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work 
Another  Titmouse  contrived  to  get  into  a  weathercock  on  the  summit  of  a  spire,  and  then 
made  its  nest  in  security.  The  eggs  are  small  and  rather  numerous,  being  generally  about 
eight  or  ten,  but  sometimes  exceeding  the  latter  number. 

The  bird  is  readily  tamed,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Ifc 
Thompson. 

"  One  of  the  *  Falls,'  when  let  out  of  the  cage  in  summer,  roosted  upon  the  top ;  but  ia 
winter,  although  in  a  warm  room,  selected  the  hottest  place  in  which  it  could  remain 
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ftfely  for  the  night,  namely,  under  the  fender,  a  locality  which  aflforded  it  at  the  same 
ime  sufficient  space  and  shelter.     This  bird,  from  its  familiarity  and  vivacity,  was  most 
musing.     The  cage  was  covered  with  close  netting,  which  it  several  times  cut  through, 
hereby  efiTe-cting  its  escape  into  the  room.     It  tlien  flew  to  the  children,  and  having  taken 
lold  of  a  piece  of  bread  or  cake  in  the  hand  of  the  youngest,  would  not  forego  the  object 
if  its  attack,  although  shaken  with  the  greatest  force  the  cliild  could  exert ;  indeed,  the 
tUer  was  so  persecuted  on  one  occasion  for  a  piece  of  apple,  that  she  ran  crying  out  of  the 
.partment   It  was  particularly  fond  of  sugar. 
Confined  in  the  same  cage  with  this  bird 
rere  some  other  species,  and  among  them  a 
edbreast,  which  it   sometimes   annoyed  so 
(inch  as  to  bring  upon  its  head  severe  chas- 
isement.     A  favourite  trick  was  to  pull  the 
tttheis  out  of  its  fellow-prisoners.     A  young 
rillow  wren   was  sadly  tormented   in   this 
fay.     A  similar  attempt  was  made  on  a 
nng-thrush    introduced    into   its    domicile, 
vai  it  was  successfully  repelled.     Tliis  mis- 
iievous   Tit   escaped   out  of  doors   several 
Smes,  but  returned  without  being  sought 

The  two  little  birds  which  are  reY)resented 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  are  among 
he  most  striking  examples  of  this  pretty 
loup,  the  one  for  its  bold  and  conspicuous 
rest,  and  the  other  for  the  curious  colouring 
t  the  head  and  neck. 

The  Yellow-cheeked  TmvfousE  inhabits 
iveral  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  mostly  found 
nong  the  north-western  Himalayas,  where 

is  rather  abundant  In  its  habits  it  re- 
mbles  the  ordinarj"^  Titmouse  of  Europe, 
be  nest  of  this  species  is  constructed  of 
08S>  hair,  and  fibres,  and  is  lined  softly 
ith  feathers.  The  position  in  which  it  is 
laoed  is  usually  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of 
me  hollow  stump,  generally  a  decaying 
ik,  and  it  contains  four  or  five  eggs  of  a 
dicate  white  blotched  with  brownish  spots. 
he  colouring  of  this  bird  is  rather  peculiar 
Dd  decidedly  l>old.  The  top  of  the  head, 
!ie  crest,  a  streak  below  the  eye,  and  a  broad 
and  reaching  from  the  chin  to  the  extremity 
f  the  abdomen,  are  deep  jetty  black.  The 
heeks  are  light  yellow,  as  is  the  whole  of 
heimder  surface  of  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
i^on  of  the  flanks,  which  take  a  greener 

tte.    The  wings  are  grey,  mottled  with  black  and  white,  and  the  tail  is  black  with  a 
iight  edging  of  olive-green. 

The  Rufous-bellied  Titmouse  inhabits  Southern  India  and  NepfiJ,  and  cannot  be  con- 
idered  as  a  rare  bird.  In  this  pretty  creature  the  head,  the  crest,  and  the  throat  are  jet 
Jlick,  contrasting  boldly  with  the  pure  white  of  the  ear-coverts  and  the  back  of  the  neck. 
ie  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  ashen  grey,  washed  with  a  perceptible  tinge  of  blue,  and 
te  abdomen  is  reddish  grey,  as  are  the  edges  of  the  primary  and  secondary  quill-feathers 
the  wing. 
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806  THE  LONG-TAILED  TITMOUSE. 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  is  familiarly  known  throughout  England^  and  is  desa|^ 
nated  under  different  titles,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  resides,  some  of  its 
popular  names  being  derived  from  its  shape,  and  others  from  its  crest  In  some  parte  of 
the  country  it  is  called  "  I^ng  Tom,"  wliile  in  others  it  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Bottle- 
crested  Tit,"  or  "  Poke-Pudding,"  the  latter  word  being  a  provincial  rendering  of  the  tyeM 
culinary  apparatus  termed  a  pudding-bag. 

Tliis  pretty  little  bird  is  a  notable  frequenter  of  trees,  hedge-rows,  and  orchards,  and  b 
remarkable  for  its  sociable  habits,  being  generally  seen  in  little  troops  of  six  or  eight  in 
number.  It  appears  that  the  young  birds  always  remain  with  their  parents  tbrooghout  tEe 
whole  of  the  fii^st  year,  so  that  when  the  brood  happens  to  be  a  large  one,  as  many  m  di* 
teen  Long-tailed  Titmice  may  be  seen  hopping  and  skipping  about  together.  The  troop  ii 
always  under  the  command  of  one  bird,  probably  one  of  the  parents,  who  takes  the  left^ 
and  is  copied  by  the  others,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  playing  at  a  constant  game  of  "  Follow 
my  leader."  The  leader  has  a  peculiar  chirruping  cry,  which  is  easily  recognisable,  and 
which  is  always  uttered  as  it  flits  from  one  branch  to  another.  I  have  often  seen  tbev 
birds  threading  their  way  among  the  pea-sticks  at  the  earliest  hour  of  daylighl^  flirtii^ 
and  coquetting  with  their  long  tails,  hopping  and  chirping  away  most  memly^  outil  the 
world  had  fairly  begim  its  morning  labours,  when  they  left  the  gardens  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  more  retired  localities  of  the  fields  and  lofty  hedgerow  trees. 

During  the  day  the  Long-tailed  Titmice  are  always  on  the  move,  flitting  restlessly  &qi 
spot  to  spot,  and  bidding  total  defiance  to  fatigue.  At  night  the  whole  troop  perrfi®  m 
the  same  spot,  and  the  birds  gather  themselves  into  a  compact  mass,  like  that  wliii 
is  formed  by  the  wrens  under  similar  circumstances.  They  seem  to  be  careful  ot  tMti 
comfort,  for  each  bird  strives  to  get  nearest  to  the  middle,  and  on  a  cold  evening  theyf^itl 
vigorously  until  their  positions  are  settled.  When  sleeping,  they  form  a  shapeless  umm  rfi 
soft  puffy  featliei-s,  in  which  hardly  a  tail  or  a  wing  can  be  distinguished 

The  wings  of  this  species  are  rather  short,  but  are  more  powerful  than  migM  h^ 
imagined,  and  the  flight  of  the  bird  exactly  resembles  that  of  a  boy  s  paper-headd  M 
when  thrown  into  the  air. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse  feeds  exclusively  on  insects,  biA 
account  of  its  microscopical  eyes  is  able  to  see  and  to  catch  the  very  minutest 
service  which  is  rendered  to  agriculture  by  even  a  single  nest  of  these  birdg  is 
invaluable,  for  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  they  continue  to  obtain  their  food,  catching 
perfect  insect  in  the  summer  months,  and  feeding  on  the  eggs,  the  hidden  hirm,  ad 
chrysalides  in  the  winter.     They  especially  are  useful  in  clearing  off  the  larvae  or  *'gRhf' 
of  the  various  saw-flies,  especially  that  black  lanky  species  which  infests  the  goosebay 
bushes,  and  destroys  so  many  of  the  blossoms  and  young  berriea      Sometimes  it  has  be 
observed  to  open  tjie  green  pods  of  the  broom,  and  to  eat  the  seeds,  carrying  away  some 
the  younger  and  more  tender  seeds  to  its  nest.     Perhaps  it  may  eat  these  ml 
medicinally,  as  its  ordinar}"  food  is  of  an  animal  character.     The  bird  generally  preto 
seed  of  the  white  flowering  broom  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  has  been  noticed  ia  thfiB*' 
eating  those  of  the  yellow  variety  in  default  of  the  more  approved  white  broonL 

The  voice  of  this  species  is  a  kind  of  soft  and  lively  twittering  chirp,  varied 
ing  to  circumstances.     Sometimes  it  will  either  pick  up  from  some  other  bird,  or 
new   note,   and  will  be   so  pleased  with  its  new  acquisition  that  it  aldps  abwrt 
branches  for  an  hour  or  two  exulting  in  its  own  cleverness,  and  oontinutllj 
the  cry  of  which  it  is  so  proud.     But  after  a  while  its  attention  is  taken  by  a  p 
fat  insect,  or  by  one  of  the  little  quarrels  which,  on  account  of  their  excitable  aai  ^^ 
are    so    frequent    among   these    birds,   and   it  straightway  forgets  its  lately  a^^'^^B^  i^ 
accomplishment. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  undoubtedly  the  most  wonderful  example  of  biid 
ture  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Islands,  and  is  not  exceeded  in  beauty  by  th* 
of  any  bird  whatever.     In  form  it  somewhat  resembles  an  egg,  and  it  is  built  of  nwi^i 
41  very  little  wool,  the  cocoon  webs  of  spiders,  and  tlie  silken  hammocks  of  certma 
pillars,  all  woven  into  each  other  in  the  most  admirable  manner.    The  exterior  olflw 
is  spangled  with  silvery  lichens,  which  generally  correspond  in  colour  with  the  baikrf 
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on  which  it  is  placed,  and  serve  to  render  it  as  little  con.s]>icu()us  as  possible. 
5ke  interior  of  the  nest  is  wonderfully  soft  and  warm,  being  literally  crammed  with 
iJowny  feathers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  eggs  are  deeply  buried  in  the  ft^athtay  bed, 
if/A  cannot  be  counted  until  the  whole  lining  of  the  nest  is  removed.  Tlio  nest  is  generally 
[  rather  near  the  ground,  and  is  so  well  concealed  that  it  is  not  easily  seen  except 
J  experienced  eyes. 

Ite  proximity  to  the  ground,  together  with  the  great  number  and  minute  dimensions 
I  its  inmates,  may  probably  be  some  of  the  causes  which  necessitate  the  thick  walls  of 
Nsonducting  substances  of  which  the  nest  is  made ;  thus  carrying  out  the  principle 
i  down  on  page  256. 

He  Long-tailed  Titmouse  is  by  no  means  constant  in  its  love  for  any  particular  species 
[  tree  on  which  to  make  its  nest,  for  it  builds  with  equal  readiness  u])on  the  apple,  the 
ckthom,  the  pollard  elm,  and  the  sloe,  always,  however,  choosing  some  thickly  branched 
1  heavy  foliaged  tree  for  the  purpose.     The  handsomest  nest  that  I  ever  saw,  and  one 
i^*^  was  for  a  long  time  in  my  possession,  was  built  upon  the  sprays  of  a  thick  furze- 
^t'^^  and  another  that  I  removed  from  the  tree  was  placed  upon  a  spreading  broom-tree 
*»wdea 

.5^  entrance  to  the  nest  is  usually  by  a  single  hole,  situated  near  the  roof,  but  in  some 
ices  a  second  hole  has  been  made  near  the  bottom  of  the  nest  on  the  opposite  side. 
m-^  singular  variation  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment,  but  I  believe  that  it  may 
iJ  ?*U8ed  by  the  particular  locality  in  w^hich  the  bird  happens  to  build.  Should  the  nest 
?  ^  a  bleak,  exposed  situation,  there  is  only  the  single  inlet ;  but  if  it  should  be  placed 
?^  sheltered  spot,  a  second  entrance  is  employed.  Moreover,  in  many  instances  where 
^^  has  been  taken  of  the  subject,  the  aperture  has  been  made  towards  the  south. 
^^^entilation  seems  to  be  one  object  of  this  double  entrance,  as  it  is  never,  so  far  as  my 
^^  personal  experience  goes,  made  when  the  nest  is  exposed  to  the  north  or  east  wind. 
^  ^ust  be  remembered  that  the  exhalations  of  birds  are  j)eculiarly  plentiftil  and 
JJ^^^asant,  and  that  a  closed  nest,  when  made  of  such  warm  and  thick  substances,  would 
^^tremeiy  unhealthy  without  some  such  precaution. 
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The  number  of  eggs  which  this  little  bird  lays  is  really  surprising.  Very  seldom  docs  it 
content  itself  with  eight,  and  double  that  number  has  been  frequently  counted  in  a 
single  nest.  In  consequence,  the  young  birds  are  packed  like  so  many  herrings  in  t 
barrel,  and  the  ingenuity  which  must  be  exerted  by  the  parent  birds  in  giving  each  Uttic 
one  its  food  in  proper  rotation  must  be  very  great  indeed.  When  they  have  attdned  to 
neariy  their  full  growth,  and  before  they  venture  out  of  their  home,  the  ne^t  presents  a  veiy 
curious  aspect  externally,  as  its  sides  heave  with  the  movements  of  the  young  birds,  and 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  actually  breathing.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  yoTUw 
require  fresh  air,  for  they  instinctively  stretch  their  legs  and  necks  as  far  as  they  can,  and 
by  so  doing  cause  the  whole  nest  to  expand,  and  thus  to  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  aiL 
When  they  have  produced  the  desired  effect,  they  subside  to  their  former  position,  and  the 
nest  contracts  by  the  elasticity  of  its  walls  ;  this  curious  movement  will  often  take  place 
eight  or  ten  times  in  an  hour. 

The  colouring  of  this  species  is  as  follows :  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  bead,  the  cheeh^ 
the  throat,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  are  gi-eyish  white,  warming  into  a  rosy  hue 

upon  the  sides,  flanks,  and  nnder 
taU-coverts.  A  broad  stripe  of 
deep  black  passes  over  the  eye 
and  ear-coverts,  and  joins  a  lai^ 
triangular  patch  of  the  same  jettjr 
hue,  which  extends  from  tha 
shoulders  as  far  as  the  upper  tail- 
coverts.  The  shoulders,  the  scapa- 
laries,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  are  washed  with  a  decided 
tinge  of  a  ruddy  hua  The  wingi 
are  mostly  black,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  the  tertiary  quill- 
feathers,  which  are  edged  with  \ 
white.  The  long  central  featbefl 
of  the  tail  are  black,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  black  on  the  inoer 
webs  and  white  on  the  oata 
They  are  regularly  graduated  ia 
length,  each  pair  being  abort 
half  an  inch  shorter  than  the. 
preceding  pair.  Both  sexea  « 
similar  in  their  colouring.  Tk 
total  length  of  the  bird  is  abort 
five  inches  and  a  hal£ 

In  personal  appearance  the  Crested  Titmouse  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Britii 
species,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

It  is  a  very  rare  bird  in  England,  but  when  it  does  happen  to  make  its  appearance^i 
generally  seen  in  little  troops.  On  several  parts  of  the  Continent  it  is  plentifully  fount 
especially  frequenting  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  When  i 
comes  over  to  the  British  shores,  it  seems  to  prefer  the  pine  forests  of  Scotland  to  aoyotha 
locality.  It  generally  builds  its  nest  in  the  hole  of  some  decaying  tree,  the  oak  appearing 
to  be  the  most  favoured.  In  one  singular  instance  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Jarthne,  th 
nest  was  almost  wholly  lined  with  the  cast  exuviee  of  snakes.  The  eggs  are  abort 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  generally  white,  spotted  with  a  few  li^ 
red  specks. 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  mostly  black  and  white,  disposed  in  a  manner  whiA 
can  readily  be  comprehended  by  examining  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  feathenrf 
the  crest  are  black  at  the  base  and  edged  with  a  rather  broad  band  of  white  ;  the  back  aal 
wings  are  soft  brown,  the  under  surface  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  is  very  .pale  fcw* 
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It  is  a  small  bird. 


.nd  the  under  surface  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  a  delicate  pearly  grey. 
he  total  length  being  only  four  inches  and  a  half. 

AxoTHEB  British  Titmouse  is  the  Cole  Titmouse  {Tarns  ater),  so  called  on  account 
f  the  dark  colouring  of  its  plumage. 

It  is  a  tolerably  common  bird  throughout  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
n  its  habits  it  is  not  unlike  the  I/)ng-tailed  Titmouse,  bein^^  ever  restlessly  in  motion,  and 
cmstantly  running  up  and  down  the  branches  of  trees  and  bushes  in  search  of  its  insect 
•rey.  It  is  not  quite  so  fearless  of  man  as 
3me  of  the  allied  species,  and  is  found  in 
oiall  woods,  hedgerows,  and  copses,  rather 
lian  in  gardens  and  orchards,  so  that  it 
•eqnently  escapes  the  notice  of  a  casual 
bseireT.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  usually 
laced  above  the  ground,  and  is  built  in  some 
M^nestered  and  sheltered  situation,  such  as 
le  hole  of  a  tree  or  a  wall,  the  hollow  of 
oarled  or  projecting  roots,  or  in  the  midst 
r  some  very  thick  and  shrubby  bush.  It 
\  composed  of  moss  and  wool,  and  lined 
iih  hair.  The  eggs  are  generally  about 
even  or  eight  in  number,  and  are  of  a  pure 
rhite,  mottled  with  pale  reddish  spots. 

The  voice  of  the  Cole  Titmouse  is  rather 
Mculiar,  and  is  well  described  by  Mudie  in 
m  "British  Birds:*'— "The  song  of  the 
Cole  Tit  is  not  indeed  one  of  many  notes,  or 
rf  mellifluous  inflexions  ;  it  is  little  else  than 
the  same  note  repeated  four  or  five  times, 
Imt  with  so  much  variety  of  pitch  and  tune 
M  to  form  a  sort  of  cadence  which  would 
>ttke  a  good  variety  anywhere,  as  it  is  shrill 
•nd  dear,  and  one  which  is  particularly 
T^dcome  and  cheering  in  those  moimtain 
IWods  which  the  summer  warblers  but  rarely 
jiDt  The  bird  sings  in  the  noontide  heat, 
then  most  birds,  and  especially  those  on  tlie 
ften  wastes,  with  which  the  haunts  of  this 
ipecies  are  usually  interspersed,  are  silent." 

The  Cole  Titmouse  is  coloured  as  follows : 
fhe  head,  chin,  throat,  ear-coverts,  and  parts 
f  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  deep  black,  and 
he  cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  a  patch 
ipon  the  nape  are  white.  The  back  is  bluish- 
Itey,  and  the  wings  are  brownish-grey  with 
»  Uttle  green  on  some  of  the  feathers,  and 
Wo  narrow  bars  of  white  across  the  tips  of 

he  coverta  The  breast  is  greyish  white,  and  the  abdomen  is  pale  fawn  washed  with 
k  dight  tinge  of  green.  The  total  length  of  the  Cole  Titmouse  measures  about  four 
Hch^  and  a  half 

The  l^lABSH  Titmouse  is  another  British  species,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
(receding  species,  to  which  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  by  the  absence  of  the 
>lack  patch  upon  the  throat  and  the  white  spot  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  derives  its 
Mpnlar  name  from  its  marsh-loving  habits,  as  it  is  generally  to  be  found  near  the  water 
Bttdows  and  the  low-lying  banks,  hopping  about  the  osiers  and  willows,  or  seeking  its 
bod  in  the  swampy  grounds. 
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The  Bearded  Titmouse  is  nearly  as  conspicuous  a  bird  as  the  crested  species,  a 
readily  distinguished  from  any  other  of  its  kind  by  the  tuft  of  soft  black  feathers  ^ 
depends  from  the  side  of  the  face. 

It  is  a  rare  bird  in  England,  and  has  only  lately  been  admitted  into  the  li 
indigenous  British  birds.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  is  extre 
plentiful  in  Holland,  where  it  is  captured  in  great  numbers  and  sent  to  England  as  a 
bird.  As  it  always  inhabits  the  marshy  spots,  and  chooses  the  thickest  reed-beds  f 
home,  it  is  but  seldom  seen  even  in  places  where  it  has  taken  up  its  residenca  More 
it  seldom  shows  itself  at  any  distance  from  its  reedy  home,  and  does  not  care  efven  t4 
to  any  great  elevation  above  its  covert-,  preferring  just  to  flit  above  the  waving  reed- 
as  it  passes  from  one  spot  to  another  in  search  of  the  various  insects  that  frequeo 
blossoms  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  While  engaged  in  this  search  the  birds  are 
nimble,  and  frequently  hang  with  their  heads  downwards,  clinging  firmly  with 
claws,  and  caring  nothing  for  the  waving  of  the  slender  perch  on  which  they  have  p] 
themselves. 

The  voice  of  this  species  is  very  remarkable,  being  low,  melodious,  clear,  and  met 
resembling  in  its  sound  the  distant  clang  of  fairy  cymbals.  While  undisturbed,  the 
constantly  utters  its  j^retty  note,  and  occasionally  shows  itself  above  the  reed-tops ;  I 
alarmed,  it  instantly  drops  to  the  ground,  and  by  threading  its  way  through  the  st 
soon  places  itself  out  of  danger.  Even  a  human  foot  would  have  but  little  chanc 
following  a  Bearded  Titmouse  through  the  recesses  of  its  favoured  home,  for  the  gw 
is  always  so  wet  and  soft  that  it  wall  not  support  the  weight  of  any  but  the  lighte 
creatures. 

The  food  of  this  species  differs  much  according  to  the  season  of  year.  In  the  sun 
months  the  bird  feeds  mostly  upon  insects,  spiders,  and  similar  creatures.  It  also 
small  kinds  of  molluscs,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Dykes,  is  very  fond  of  the  delicate  Sita 
amphibia^  which  it  swallows  entire,  trusting  to  the  action  of  the  gizzard  to  break  up 
shells  and  triturate  the  food.  As  many  as  twenty  of  these  shells  were  found  pal 
closely  together  in  the  crop  of  a  single  bird.  During  winter,  when  the  insects  1 
either  died  or  taken  to  tlieir  winter  quarters,  the  land  moUuscs  retired  to  their  caveat 
the  aquatic  shells  sunk  deeply  below  the  water,  the  Bearded  Titmouse  is  thrown  n 
vegetable  substances  for  its  livelihood,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  seeds  of  the  reed. 

The  nest  is  a  tolerably  well-made  edifice,  cup-shaped,  soft  and  warm  in  the  inte 
and  covered  externally  with  dried  sedge-leaves  and  grasses.  It  is  always  placed  neii 
ground  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  tuft  of  rank  grass  or  dead  reeds.  The  eggs  are  genei 
five  in  number,  and  are  of  a  pinky-white,  covered  with  specks  and  streaks  of  Iw 
irregularly  dispersed  over  the  surface.  The  nest  is  generally  begun  in  the  month  of  Aj 
It  is  probable  that  the  yoimg  birds  remain  with  their  parents  for  a  considerable  perio 
time,  as  the  Bearded  Titmice  are  always  to  be  seen  in  little  troops  as  they  flit  over 
tops  of  the  reeds. 

The  plumage  of  this  species  is  pretty  and  peculiar.  The  head,  the  neck,  and 
ear-coverts  are  a  delicate  grey,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  "  beard,"  or  pointed  ' 
of  elongated  soft  feathers  of  a  jetty  black,  that  starts  from  the  space  between  the  open 
of  the  beak  and  the  corners  of  the  eye,  and  hangs  below  the  neck.  Tlie  general^ool 
of  the  upper  surface  is  pale  fawn,  variegated  with  a  little  black  upon  the  wing-cove 
In  the  young  bird  there  is  also  a  large  patch  of  black  upon  the  back.  The  tai 
prettily  marked  wuth  black,  white,  grey,  and  fawn,  and  the  under  surface  is  whit 
grey  on  the  throat  and  breast,  and  yellowish-white  on  the  abdomen,  deepening  int 
more  ruddy  hue  on  the  flanks.  The  under  tail-coverts  are  jetty  black.  The  total  IcD 
of  this  species  is  about  six  inches. 

The  MntotihincB,  or  Bush-Creepers,  are  well  represented  by  the  common  Bush-Cexi 
of  India. 

It  is  a  sociable  little  bird,  being  generally  seen  in  small  troops,  and  often  assodil 
with  birds  of  different  species.  Although  not  very  shy,  it  yet  loves  retired  localities,  sod 
woods  and  thickets,  and  may  there  be  seen  flitting  merrily  among  the  foliage  and  ondmr 
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•d  perpetually  engaged  in  a  search  after  insects.  In  some  of  its  movements  it  resembles 
tte  honey-eaters,  for  it  ofl;en  pushes  its  head  completely  into  the  corollas  of  flowers  while 
ttdeavouring  to  capture  the  minute  insects  that  lurk  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  cup,  and 
Paergss  with  its  forehead  covered  with  yellow  pollen.  The  voice  is  a  low  twittering 
iote^  constantly  uttered  while  the  bird  is  in  motion,  but  there  is  no  real  song. 

The  nest  of  the  Bush-Creeper  is  rather  variable  in  its  position  and  structure, 
lometimes  being  suspended  from  the  branches,  and  at  others  placed  in  the  centre  of  some 
^ick  bush.  Generally  it  is  suspended  between  two  twigs,  to  which  it  is  woven  by  means 
!f  Tarious  animal  and  vegetable  fibres,  mostly  obtained  from  the  cocoon  of  caterpillars 
md  the  fibrous  bark  of  trees.  The  shape  of  the  nest  is  cup-like,  but  the  whole  structure 
I  80  delicately  balanced  that  even  in  a  fierce  storm  the  eggs  are  not  flung  out  of  their 
ihoes. 

lliere  are  many  species  of  British  Creepers,  some  of  which  inhabit  Asia,  others  are 
"  in  Afiica,  and  some  in  Australia.  The  word  Mniotiltina}  is  of  Greek  origin,  and 
i  "moss-pluckers,"  while  the  term  Z6sterops  signifies  "girdle-faced,"  and  has  been 
I  to  this  bird  in  consequence  of  a  well-defined  circlet  of  light  coloured  feathers  which 
imoands  the  eye. 


WAGTAILS. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  small  group  of  birds,  which  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  every 
fcenrer  of  nature  through  the  different  representatives  wliich  inhabit  this  country.  The 
Wagtaius,  so  called  from  their  well-known  habit  of  jerking  their  tails  while  running  on 
fc  ground  or  on  settling  immediately  after  a  flight,  are  found  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
•e  all  well  known  by  the  habit  from  which  they  derive  their  popular  title.  No  less 
fcn  nine  species  of  this  group  occur  in  Britain,  some  of  which  are  nearly  as  well  known 
•  the  common  sparrow,  while  others  are  less  familiar  to  the  casual  observer. 

The  Pied  Wagtail  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  British  examples  of  this  genus,  and 
Itjr  be  seen  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  near  almost  every  pond  or  brook,  or  even  in 
iB  open  road,  tripping  daintily  over  the  ground,  pecking  away  at  the  insects,  and  wagging 
I  tail  with  hearty  good  will 


Mr.  YarreU  mentions  that  this  bird  is  an  accomplished  fiaher,  and  excels  in  snappiDf  1 
up  the  smaller  minnows  and  fry  as  they  come  to  the  sttifacse  of  the  water.    It  also  hauiib* 
the  fielda  where  sheep,  horses,  or  horned  cattle  are  kept,  and  horers  confidingly  close  ta 
their  hoofs,  pecking  away  briskly  at  the  little  insects  which  are  disturbed  by  their  tiM 
It  also  delights  in  newly  mown  lawns,  and  runs  over  the  smooth  surface  with  grvat  agilitj*, 
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Qg  between  every  grass-blade  in  search  of  the  insects  ^vhi(•h  iiuiy  he  lyin^  concealed 
BIT  green  shelter.  The  flight  of  the  Pied  Wa«:tail  is  short  and  jerking,  tlie  bird  rising 
kUinff  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  with  ever}'  shake  of  the  win;;s. 
efTeral  Wagtails  which  used  to  fi-equent  our  garden  were  font  I  of  meat,  and,  together 
fhe  blue  titmice,  would  often  assault,  or  rather  pretend  to  assnnlt  the  tame  sparrow- 
^  and  cruelly  steal  his  dinner  before  his  eyes.  Indeed,  tlie  Wagtails  seemed  to  be 
fhe  rulers  over  that  unfortunate  hawk,  and  led  him  a  sad  life. 

be  Pied  Wagtail  remains  in  England  throughout  the  year,  but  generally  retires  to  the 
iMi  counties  during  the  winter,  as  it  w^ould  otherwise  i>e  nnal^le  to  obtain  its  food. 
itiinea^  however,  where  the  springs  are  so  copious  that  the  wnter  never  (intirely  freezes, 
Vfigtail  may  be  seen  haunting  its  accustomed  spot,  and  drawing  a  subsistence  fi-om 
nftoien  waters.  Tlie  more  northern  coasts  are  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Wagtails, 
If  mn  briskly  along  the  edge  of  the  advancing  or  receding  tide,  picking  up  any  stray 
Mider  tbat  may  come  within  their  reach. 

lie  song  of  the  Pied  Wagtail  is  soft,  low,  and  sweet,  and  is  genemlly  uttered  in  the 
iBoming  from  the  elevation  of  some  lofty  spot,  such  as  the  summit  of  a  pointed 
fhe  roof  of  an  outhouse,  or  the  top  of  a  paling.  The  bird  is  bold  and  familiar, 
m  quite  close  to  human  beings  without  displaying  any  fear,  and  even  following  the 
^unan  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  grubs  and  insects  that  are  turned  out  of  the 
ry  the  share. 

he  nest  of  the  Wagtail  is  generally  placed  at  no  great  distance  from  water,  and 
srays  built  in  some  retired  situation.  Uohjs  in  walls,  the  hollows  of  aged  trees,  or 
s  in  old  gravel-pits  are  favourite  localities  with  this  bird.  Heaps  of  large  stones  are 
in  great  favour  with  the  Wagtail,  and  I  have  genemlly  found  that  wherever  a  pile  of 
1  stones  has  remained  for  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  a  Wagtail's  nest  is 
3t  invariably  somewhere  within  it.  I  have  also  found  the  nest  in  heaps  of  diy 
iwood  piled  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  into  faggots.  In  every  case  the  nest  is 
d  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  no  small  amount  of  care  and  ingenuity  is  needed 
ctract  the  eggs  without  damaging  them.  Tlie  eggs  are  generally  four  or  five  in 
Der,  and  their  colour  Ls  grey-white  speckled  with  a  great  number  of  very  small 
n  spots. 

he  colouring  of  the  Pied  Wagtail  is  almost  entirely  black  and  white,  very  boldly 
•sed  and  distributed  as  follows  :  The  top  of  the  head,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  part  of 
houlders,  the  chin,  neck,  and  throat,  are  jetty  black,  contrastuig  boldly  with  the  pure 
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snowy  white  of  the  sides  of  the  face  and  the  white  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  -Ih? 
upper  tail-coverts,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  also  black.  The  quill-featheis  of  tlie 
wings  are  black,  edged  on  the  outer  web  with  a  lighter  hue.  The  two  exterior  feathen 
of  the  tail  are  pure  white,  edged  on  the  inner  web  with  white,  and  the  remainder  jetty 
black.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  greyish  white,  taking  a  blue  tint  upon  the  flash 
The  entire  length  of  the  bird  is  between  seven  and  eight  inches. 

This  is  the  summer  plumage  of  the  male  bird.  In  the  winter  the  chin  and  throat 
exchange  their  jetty  hue  for  a  pure  white,  leaving  only  a  collar  of  black  round  the  throat 
The  female  much  resembles  her  mate  in  the  general  colouring  of  her  plumage,  but  is 
about  half  an  inch  shorter. 

As  the  White  Wagtail  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  preceding  species,  I  haTC 
thought  that  a  figure  of  each  species  would  be  advisable  in  the  present  work  Accoiding 
to  Mr.  Gould,  who  first  detennined  the  characteristics  between  the  two  species,  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  following  marks  of  differenca 

"  The  pied  Wagtail  of  England,  Motacilla  Yarrellii,  is  somewhat  more  robust  in  fonn, 
and  in  its  full  summer  dress  has  the  whole  of  the  head,  chest,  and  neck  of  a  full  deep  jet 
black  ;  while  in  the  Wliite  Wagtail,  Motacilla  alba,  at  the  same  period,  the  throat  and 
head  alone  are  of  this  colour ;  the  back  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  surface  being  of  a  li^ 
ash  grey.  In  winter  the  two  species  more  nearly  assimilate  in  their  colouring,  and  this 
circumstance  has  doubtless  been  the  cause  of  their  being  hitherto  considered  as  identical; 
.the  black  back  of  M.  Yarrellii  being  grey  at  tliis  season,  although  never  so  light  ai 
M,  alba.  An  additional  evidence  of  their  being  distinct  (and  which  has  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  confusion)  is,  that  the  female  of  our  pied  Wagtail  never  has  the  beak 
black  as  in  the  male ;  this  part,  even  in  summer,  being  dark  grey,  in  which  respect 
it  closely  resembles  the  other  species."  Another  distinction  may  be  found  in  the  shape  of 
the  beak,  which  is  broader  in  the  Wliite  than  in  the  pied  species. 

The  White  Wagtail  is  very  common  in  France,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe;  hoi 
although  it  may  be  found  plentifully  on  the  shores  of  Calais,  the  narrow  arm  of  sea 
appears  to  be  a  boundary  which  it  seldom  passes. 

The  Gkey  Wagtail  is  a  remarkably  pretty  and  elegant  example  of  this  group  rf 
birds  ;  its  plumage  being  delicately  marked  with  various  soft  colouring,  its  shape  deider 
and  graceful,  and  its  movements  light  and  airy. 


TKLLOW  WAGTAIL.— A/orrtrWa  nlphnrfo. 
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This  species  is  not  quite  so  common  as  the  Pied  '\Va{i;tail,  and  seems  to  migrate  back- 
winds  and  forwards  in  England  according  to  tlie  temperature.  In  the  nortliern  counties  it 
|s  a  summer  visitant,  but  is  more  permanently  stationed  in  the  southeni  parts  of  the 
idand,  and  mostly  breeds  in  warm,  well-watered  localities.  About  Oxford  it  is  far  from 
uncommon;  but  although  the  bird  itself  might  often  be  seen  haunting  the  river-banks  and 
Itooklets  which  abound  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  never  remember  finding  its  nest.  It  is 
•  special  lovey  of  water,  and  seldom  seems  to  fly  to  any  great  distance  from  the  brook  or 
river  in  which  it  finds  its  food. 

like  the  Pied  Wagtail,  it  feeds  largely  on  aquatic  insects  and  larvae,  and  is  also  known 
to  eat  small  water  molluscs,  not  troubling  itself  to  separate  the  soft  body  from  the  hard 
«nd  sharp-edged  shell. 

Of  the  nesting  of  this  species  Mr.  Tliompson  speaks  as  follows :  "  The  situations 
ROterally  selected  for  the  nest  are  holes  in  walls,  the  preference  being  given  to  those  of 
widges,  about  mill-wheels,  or  otherwise  contiguous  to  water.  In  the  romantic  glens  of 
tte  Belfast  mountains  they  also  build,  and  for  this  purpose  a  pair  generally  resort  to  a 
fcure  in  the  rock,  beside  a  picturesque  cascade  of  *  the  Falls,'  just  such  a  place  as  would 
he  chosen  by  the  water-ousel.  On  the  18th  of  March,  a  pair  of  Grey  Wagtails,  'with* 
llack  patch  on  throat,'  have  been  noted,  apparently  contemplating  nidification,  at  Wolf 
Hill,  by  minutely  examining  their  former  breeding  haunts  ;  and  on  the  1 2th  of  May  the 
y^g  of  the  first  brood  were  seen  on  wing,  though  stiU  requiring  their  parents'  aid  to  feed 
ftem.  Occasionally  there  is  a  second  brood.  The  nest  is  generally  formed  of  grasses  or 
other  delicate  plants,  and  lined  with  horsehair.     It  is  singular  that  they  generally  manage 
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to  pick  up  enough  of  this  last  material  for  lining.  Four  nests  at  Wolf  Hill  in  one  season 
were  all  lined  with  it :  the  eggs  were  usually  four  in  number,  and  during  incubation,  the 
beautiful  and  minute  bird  would  admit  of  a  close  approach.  Throughout  the  winter 
the  Grey  Wagtails  generally  keep  in  pairs  ;  in  autumn  only  have  I  seen  a  whole  family, 
and  never  more  together.  Tlioy  may  then  be  seen  roosting  in  company  at  the  base  of 
trees  or  underwood  overhanging  the  water." 

Tlie  general  colour  of  this  species  is  grey,  a  tint  which  extends  over  the  crown  of  the 
head,  ear-coverts,  neck,  and  back.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  head  are  two  buff-coloured 
stripes,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  ear-coverts.  The  quill-feathors  of  the  wings, 
together  with  their  coverts,  are  black,  sprinkled  with  white  and  very  pale  buff.  The  six 
central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  and  the  two  utmost  black,  and  the  others  white  with 
a  black  line  running  down  the  centre  web.  The  throat  and  chin  are  black,  and  the  whole 
of  the  under  surface,  together  with  the  upper  tail-coverts,  are  bright  yellow.  The  total 
length  of  this  species  is  very  nearly  eight  inches.  In  the  winter  months  the  black  of  the 
chin  changes  to  white  washed  w^ith  bul!^  and  the  yellow  feathers  fade  into  a  yellowish- 
grey. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail,  or  Ray's  Wagtail,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  very  common 
in  this  countr\%  and  is  very  partial  to  pasture  land,  where  it  revels  among  the  insects  that 
are  roused  by  the  tread  of  cattle. 

It  is  not  so  partial  to  water  as  the  ]ued  species,  and  may  often  be  met  with  upon  the 
driest  lands,  far  from  any  stream,  busily  employed  in  catching  the  beetles,  flies,  and  other 
sim-loving  insects.  Even  upon  roads  it  may  frequently  be  observed,  tripping  about  with 
great  celerity,  and  ever  and  anon  picking  up  an  insect,  and  celebrating  its  success  hj  a 
triumphant  wag  of  the  tail.  The  name  of  Yellow  Wagtail  has  been  given  to  it  on  account 
of  the  light  yellow  hue  which  tinges  the  head  and  the  entire  under  surface  of  the  body. 
As,  however,  the  preceding  species  also  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  yellow  in  its 
colouring,  the  name  of  Ray's  Wagtail  has  been  given  to  this  bird  in  honour  of  the 
illustrious  naturalist.  It  is  a  gi-egarious  bird,  being  generally  seen  in  little  flocb 
or  troops. 

The  colouring  is  as  follows  :  Tlie  top  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of 
the  back  are  olive,  brighter  upon  the  head  and  darker  upon  the  back.  The  quill-feathers rf 
the  wings  are  dark  brown,  tipped  with  yellowish-whit^,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
exterior  feathers  of  the  tail,  which  are  white,  with  a  line  of  black  running  down  the  inner 
web ;  all  the  tail  is  brownish-black,  like  the  wings.  The  chin,  throat,  the  whole  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  body,  together  with  a  well-defined  stripe  over  the  eye  and  ear.aie 
bright  yellow.     In  length  the  bird  does  not  quite  reach  seven  inches. 

Australia  is  the  habitat  of  the  prettily-marked  bird  which  is  known  to  zoologists  bf 
the  very  long  name  of  White-faced  Ephthianura. 

It  is  tolerably  common  in  several  parts  of  that  strange  country,  and  is  found  in  litfe 
flocks,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Wagtails  of  England.  Of  this  bird  and  its  habits  Jfc 
Gould  speaks  as  follows.  "  As  the  structure  of  its  toes  and  lengthened  tertiaries  wooH 
lead  us  to  expect,  its  natural  province  is  the  ground,  to  which  it  habitually  lesoM 
and  decidedly  evinces  a  preference  to  spots  of  a  sterile  and  barren  character.  The  mak 
like  many  of  the  saxicoline  birds,  frequently  perches  either  on  the  summit  of  a  stone,  or 
on  the  extremity  of  a  dead  and  leafless  branch.  It  is  rather  shy  in  disposition,  and  whei 
disturbed  flies  off  with  considerable  rapidity  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yaidi 
before  it  alights  again.  I  observed  it  in  small  companies  on  the  plains  near  Adelaite 
over  the  hard  clayey  surface  of  which  it  tripped  with  amazing  quickness,  with  a  motifli 
that  can  neither  be  described  as  a  hop  or  a  run,  but  something  between  the  two,  with* 
bobbing  action  of  the  tail" 

Only  the  male  bird  is  gifted  with  the  bright  contrast  of  the  white  throat  and  banded 
chest,  the  female  being  quite  a  sombre-plumaged  bird.  It  is  always  a  sprightly  and  aciirt 
bird,  and  is  quick  of  wing  as  well  as  of  foot. 


THE  MEADOW  PIPIT. 
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Pipits,  or  Titlarks  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  form  a  well-marked  frroup, 
Kwse^ses  the  long  hind  toe  of  the  hawk,  together  witli  veiy  similar  plumage,  and 
ITS  the  long  tail  which  is  found  in  the  Wagtails.  Several  species  of  Pipit  inhabit 
1,  two  examples  of  wliich  will  be  figured. 

first  is  the  common 
w  Pipit,  or  Meadow  Tit- 
bird  which  may  be  seen 
lont  the  yeJir  upon  moors, 
ands,  and  marshy  ground, 
ig  its  locality  according  to 
ion  of  year.  It  is  a  pretty 
rather  sombre  little  bird, 
quick  and  active  in  its 
ents,  often  jerking  its  long 
a  fashion  that  reminds  the 
T  of  the  Wagtail's  habits. 
IS  with  considerable  celerity, 
y  over  the  rough  and  rocky 
which  it  fi*equents,  and 
:  up  insects  w^ith  the  stroke 
inerring  beak.  Its  food, 
T,  is  of  a  mixed  descrip- 
3  in  the  crops  of  several 
uals  were  found  seeds,  in- 
1  water-shells,  some  of  the 
)eing  entire, 

:  song  of  this  bird  is  liardly 
Qg  of  the  name,  being  rather 
and  plaintive  "  cheeping  " 
true  song.  While  uttering 
28,  the  Aleadow  Pipit  is 
ly  on  the  wing,  but  does 
gin  to  sing  until  it  has 
1  its  full  elevation,  re- 
its  voice  for  the  gradual 
.  The  song  is  begun  quite 
Q  the  season,  but  as  the 
80  partial  to  waste  lands, 
ot  heard  so  commonly  as 
rarer  birds.  It  is  gitjga- 
in  its  habits,  assembling 
e  flocks,  which  generally 
0  the  cultivated  grounds 
September  or  October,  and 
micably  together  on  the 
at  night 

nest  of  this  species  is 
on  the  ground,  and  gene- 
dden  in  a  large  grass-tuft. 
ITS,  fironi  some  observati<3ns 
y  Mr.  Tliompson,  that  the 

in  the  habit  of  carrj^ing  dead  grasses  and  laying  them  over  her  nest  whenever 

ves  her  eggs   or  young.      The  object  of  this  precaution  is   not,  however,  very 

as  the  gitiss  is  usually  of  a  different  hue  from  the  surrounding  foliage,  and 

tly  ser\'es  rather  as  a  guide  to  the  nest  than  a  concealment      The  eggs  are  from 

six  in  number,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  speckled  freely  with  reddish  brown-     The 
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cuckoo  is  said  to   favour  the  Meadow  Pipit  with  her  society  rather  more  frequently 
than  is  agreeable  to  the  bird,  and  to  give  it  tlie  labour  of  rearing  her  voracious  young. 

The  general  colour  of  this  Pipit  is  dark  olive-b^o^vn,  with  a  wash  of  green  upon  the 
upper  parts  ;  the  wings  are  very  dark  brown,  sprinkled  ^^dth  white,  and  the  tail  is  also 
brown,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  streak  on  each  exterior  feather,  and  a  few  white 
spots  towards  the  extremity.  The  under  surface  is  brownish-white,  and  upon  the  breast 
of  the  male  there  is  a  pale  rosy  tinge.  Upon  the  breast  there  are  a  number  of  dark  brown 
spots.  The  colours  of  the  plumage  undergo  a  decided  change  in  the  attumn,  and  are  more 
showy  than  those  of  the  summer ;  the  olive-green  on  the  back  becoming  more  conspicuous 
and  the  under  surface  tinged  with  yellow. 

This  bird  goes  by  different  names  in  different  pai-ts  of  England-  In  many  places  it  is 
termed  the  Moss-choopor,  in  allusion  to  its  peculiar  plaintive  note.  In  other  parts  it 
is  known  by  the  title  of  Ling-bird,  on  account  of  its  habit  of  haunting  the  waste  moor- 
lands. In  Ireland  the  bird  is  called  the  AVekeon,  a  name  which  evidently  alludes  to 
its  note.     It  has  been  found  in  all  the  British  Islands,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 

extending  as  far  northward  as 
Sweden  and  Norway  in  the  sum- 
mer montlis,  and  having  even 
been  seen  in  Iceland.  Speci- 
mens have  been  taken  in  i^ 
and  several  parts  of  Africa,  and 
also  in  the  west  of  India.  It  has 
also  been  included  in  the  Ustof 
Japanese  birds,  so  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  range  of  locality  which 
is  seldom  enjoyed  by  any  single 
species.  Although  the  bird  is  so 
small  and  delicate,  being  only  six 
inches  in  length,  it  is  a  stroif 
and  daring  flyer,  a  specimen 
having  been  taken  on  board  a 
ship  at  a  distance  of  nine  hnndied 
miles  from  the  nearest  shora 

Tlie  Tree  Pipit  derives  its 

name  from  its  habit  of  perdiing 

upon  trees,  wherein  it  presents  i 

decided  contrast  to  the  mesdof 

Pipit,  which  chiefly  frequents  vaste 

lands  and  marshes. 

It  is  only  a  summer  visitant  of  this  country^  aniving  towards  the  end  of  AprQ  and 

leaving  our  shores  in  September,  after  rearing  its  brood.     Although  it  can  perch  a 

branches,  and  does  so  very  frequently,  it  has  not  a  very  strong  hold  of  the  bough,  and  is 

not  nearly  so  agile  in  hopping  or  tripping  about  the  branches  as  is  the  case  with  tb 

generality  of  perching  birds.     While  on  the  tree  it  generally  settles  on  the  end  of  sons 

bough,  and  is  not  seen  to  travei-se  the  branches  after  the  fashion  of  the  tree-frequenting 

birds.     Although  it  is  called  the  Tree  Pipit,  it  seems  more  at  its  ease  on  the  ground  than 

among  the  branches,  and  runs  and  trips  over  the  roughest  soils  with  an  easy  grace  thit 

contrasts  strongly  with  its  evident  inseciu-ity  upon  the  boughs. 

The  song  of  this  bird  is  sweeter  and  more  powerful  tlian  that  of  the  preceding  spew 
and  is  generally  given  in  a  \evy  curious  manner.  Taking  advantage  of  some  convenifflt 
tree,  it  hops  from  branch  to  branch,  chirping  merrily  with  each  hop,  and  after  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  tree,  perches  for  a  few  moments  and  then  launches  itself  into  the  air,fw 
the  pui-pose  of  continuing  its  ascent.  Having  accomplished  this  feat,  the  bird  burets  into 
a  triumphant  strain  of  music,  and,  fluttering  downwards  as  it  sings,  alights  upon  the  samB 
tree  from  which  it  had  started,  and  by  successive  leaps  again  reaches  the  ground. 
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■  The  nest  of  the  Tree  Pipit  is  almost  invariably  placed  on  the  mo'ounil  under  the  shelter 
q( a  tuft  of  grass,  although  there  are  instances  where  the  bird  has  been  known  to  build  in 
1  very  low  bush.  The  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  made  are  moss,  roots,  and  fine 
insses,  and  the  lining  is  mostly  of  hair.  The  eggs  are  five  in  number,  and  their  colour  is 
t  whitish  ground  covered  with  reddish-brown  spots.  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
tte  colour  of  the  eggs,  the  spots  being  larger  and  more  numerous  in  some  examples,  and  * 
their  colour  generally  possessing  different  shades  of  purple  intermixed  with  the  brown. 

The  Tree  Pipit  may  be  known  from  the  meadow  I'ipit  by  its  greater  size,  its  flatter 
kead,  larger  bill,  and  shorter  hind  claws,  the  last  being  a  very  notable  distinction.  In  its 
fteneial  colouring  it  resembles  the  meadow  Pipit  Besides  these  two  species,  others  are 
*nown  to  be  among  the  British  birds,  as  the  Eock  Pipit  {Antliua  aquattcus),  and 
the  Bichard's  Pipit  (Anthtia  Ricardi). 

The  very  large  family  of  the  Thnishes  now  engages  our  attention.  Many  of  these 
tods  are  renowned  for  their  song,  and  some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  imitative 

{owers.  In  general  shape  there  is  some  resemblance  to  the  crows  and  the  starlings  and 
lackbirds  of  England,  bearing  a  very  great  external  resemblance  to  the  common  starling. 
This  family  is  divided  into  five  sub-faimlies,  all  of  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  and  many  examples  figured.  Our  own  country  possesses  many  representatives 
of  this  group  of  birds. 

The  Ant-thrushes,  so  called  from  their  ant-eating  propensities,  form  a  small  but 
Remarkable  group  of  birds,  diflTering  greatly  in  colour  and  dimensions,  but  bearing 
considerable  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  general  form.  Some  species  are  almost  as 
•(Hnbrely  clad  in  black,  brown,  and  white,  as  the  common  thmsh  of  England,  while 
tte  plumage  of  otliers  glows  with  a  crystalline  lustre  of  animated  prismatic  hues,  as  in 
the  black-headed  Pitta  (P.  nielanocephala),  or  is  gorgeous  with  the  brightest  scarlet,  blue, 
■ad  purple,  as  in  the  crimson-headed  Brachyure  (P.  granatica).  All  the  species,  however, 
lear,  in  external  form,  a  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other,  being  thick-set,  big- 
kdied,  lai^ge-headed,  long-l^ged,  short-tailed,  and  strong-billed. 
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These  birds  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions,  the  Breves  and  the  Ant-thrushes  ;thl 
former  being  found  in  India,  the  Indian  Islands,  and  Australia,  while  the  latter  inhaW  , 
America  as  well  as  the  Old  World. 

In  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  situated,  they  are  most  useful  birf^ 
as  without  their  assistance  tlie  ants  which  swarm  in  those  lands  would  increase  to  amorf 
baneful  extent.  In  allusion  to  this  subject  Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  following  peitinert 
remarks  :  "  Of  all  the  tribes  of  insects  which  swarm  in  the  tropics,  the  ants  are  the  moi 
numerous  ;  they  are  the  universal  desolators,  and  in  the  dry  and  overgrown  parts  of  tlw 
interior,  the  traveller  can  scarcely  proceed  five  paces  without  treading  upon  their  neaU 
To  keep  these  myriads  within  due  limits,  a  wise  Providence  has  ordered  into  existeDfii 
the  Ant-thrushes,  and  given  to  them  this  particular  food.  Both  are  proportionate  in  tbei 
geographical  range,  as  far  beyond  the  tropical  latitudes  the  ants  suddenly  decrease,  and 
their  enemies,  the  Myiotheriae  (e.  e.  the  ant-eating  creatures)  totally  disappear." 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  ants  themselves  are  of  the  very  grealeA 
service  in  removing  and  devouring  all  dead  animal  substances,  and  that  the  great  objed 
of  the  Ant-Thmsh  is  not  to  extirpate,  but  to  keep  within  due  bounds  the  insects  vhiA 
might  otherwise  become  absolutely  harmful  to  the  bird  which  is  so  greatly  benefited  If 
their  presence  in  moderate  numbers. 

The  great  Ant-Thrush,  which  is  also  called  the  Giant  Pitta,  or  the  Giant  Bkkvb,  ia 
allusion  to  its  large  dimensions,  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  and  on  account  of  its  bri^ 
plumage,  its  quaint  and  peculiar  shape,  its  very  large  head,  very  long  legs,  and  peculiany 
short  wren-like  tail,  wliich  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  neatly  cropped,  is  one  of  th 
most  singular  birds  of  that  prolific  locality.  In  size  it  equals  an  English  rook,  but  haidly 
looks  so  large  as  that  well-known  bird,  on  account  of  the  short  tail,  which  is  entirelf 
covered  by  the  wings  when  they  are  closed.  Tlie  general  colour  of  this  brilliant  bird  Hi 
light  cobalt  blue,  which  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  back  and  tail,  but  is  not  quite  M 
lustrous  upon  the  wings.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  are  black,  tipped  with  slqr-lta 
and  the  head,  the  surface  of  the  neck,  together  with  a  stripe  that  runs  partly  loond  ikt 
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aeck,  are  also  black,  a  darkish  line  is  drawn  tlirongli  tlie  eyes,  the  throat  is  greyish  wliite, 
ind  the  abdomen  and  lower  surface  of  the  body  are  brownish  grey.  In  total  length  the 
iW  measures  about  nine  inches. 

The  Short-tailed  Pitta,  so  called  from  tlie  extreme  shortness  of  that  member,  is  a 
lative  of  India,  being  most  plentifully  found  in  Bengal. 

It  is  a  quick,  lively  bird  upon  the  gi'ound,  rarely  taking  to  flight  except  when 
bsolutely  forced  so  to  do,  but  moving  with  incredible  rapidity  over  the  earth.  In  its 
eneral  habits  it  differs  notliing  from  the  remainder  of  its  kind.  The  plumage  of  this 
iid  is  remarkably  pretty,  and  notable  on  account  of  the  curious  markings  of  the  head 
od  neck,  and  the  beautifully  vivid  colouring  of  the  wdngs. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  bird  is  a  soft  mouse-brown,  which  is  boldly  marked  with 
bree  jet-black  bands,  one  passing  from  the  forehead  over  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  nape 
f  the  neck,  and  the  other  two  passing  from  the  gape  through  the  eye,  and  joining  the 
St  band  in  a  kind  of  half-collar  between  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  central  stripe 
nddenly  widens  upon  the  crown  of  the  head.  Upon  each  shoulder  and  upon  the  basal 
wrtion  of  the  tail  are  a  number  of  glittering  verditer-green  feathers,  that  gleam  out  in 
be  lights  and  render  it  a  most  conspicuous  bird.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  are 
8id  black,  except  a  white  spot  or  bar  upon  their  coverts,  forming  an  irregular  band  when 
te  wing  is  spread.     The  throat  is  a  light  brown,  and  the  abdomen  a  pale  mouse-colour. 

The  Ant  Thrushes  find  an  English  representative  in  the  well-known  Dipper,  or 
ATEB-OCSEL,  of  OUT  river-banks. 

Devoid  of  brilliant  plumage  or  graceful  shape,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
itish  birds  when  watched  in  its  favourite  haunts.  It  always  frequents  rapid  streams 
1  channels,  and  being  a  veiy  shy  and  retiring  bird,  invariably  prefers  those  spots  where 
J  banks  overhang  the  water,  and  are  clothed  with  thick  brushwood.  Should  the  bed  of 
I  stream  be  broken  up  with  rocks  or  large  stones,  and  the  fall  be  sufficiently  sharp  to 
ir  away  an  occasional  pool,  the  Dipper  is  all  the  better  pleased  with  its  home,  and  in 
ih  a  locality  may  generally  be  found  by  a  patient  observer. 
2.  Y 
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All  the  movements  of  this  little  bird  are  quick,  jerking,  and  wren-like,  a  similitude 
which  is  enhanced  by  its  habit  of  continually  flirting  its  apology  for  a  tail.  Caring 
nothing  for  the  frost  of  winter,  so  long  as  the  water  remains  fix>e  from  ice,  the  Dipper  may 
be  seen  throughout  the  winter  mouths,  tiitting  from  stone  to  stone  with  the  most  animated 
gestures,  occasionally  stopping  to  pick  up  some  morsel  of  food,  and  ever  and  anon  taking 
to  the  water,  where  it  sometimes  dives  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  at  others  merely  walks 
into  the  shallows,  and  there  flaps  about  with  great  rapitlity.  An  intei'esting  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  some  Dippers  appeared  in  the  formerly  celebrated  "Annals  of 
Sporting:" — "About  four  years  ago,  when  on  a  shooting  excursion  to  the  Highlands,! 
embraced  the  opportunity  (as  everybody  else  who  has  it  ought  to  do)  of  visiting  the 
deservedly  celebrated  fiills  of  the  Clyde,  and  here  it  was,  while  viewing  the  fail  of 
Bennington,  that,  happening  to  cast  my  eye  down  below,  a  little  beyond  tlie  foot  of  the 
cascade  where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  broken  with  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks,  I  espied, 
standing  near  each  other  on  a  large  stone,  no  less  than  five  water-ousels.  Thus  favourably 
stationed  as  I  was  for  a  view,  myself  unseen,  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  for  overlooking 
their  manoeuvres.  I  observed,  accordingly,  that  they  flirted  up  their  tails,  and  flew  from 
one  stone  to  another,  till  at  length  they  mustered  again  upon  the  identical  one  on  which 
I  had  first  espied  them.  They  next  entered  into  the  water  and  disappeared,  but  they  did 
not  all  do  this  at  the  same  time,  neither  did  they  do  it  in  the  same  manner.  Three  of 
them  plunged  over  head  instantaneously,  but  the  remaining  two  walked  gradually  into 
the  water,  and,  having  displayed  their  wings,  spread  them  upon  the  surface,  and  by  this 
means  appeared  entirely  to  support  themselves.  In  this  position  they  continued  for  some 
time,  at  one  moment  quickly  spinning  themselves,  as  it  were,  two  or  three  times  round,  at 
another  desisting  and  remaining  perfectly  motionless  on  the  smface  ;  at  length  they  ahnort 
insensibly  sank. 

What  became  of  them  then  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  state,  the  water  not  being 
sufficiently  transparent  to  enable  me  to  discover  the  bottom  of  the  river,  particularly  as  I 
was  elevated  so  much  above  it.  Neither  can  I  say  that  I  perceived  any  one  of  tten 
emerge  again,  although  I  kept  glancing  my  eye  in  every  direction,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
catch  them  in  the  act  of  re-appearing ;  the  plumage  of  the  bird,  indeed,  being  so  much  ii 
harmony  with  the  suiTounding  masses  of  stone,  rendered  it  not  very  easily  distinguishabk 
I  did,  however,  afterwards  observe  two  of  these  birds  upon  a  stone  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream,  and  possibly  the  other  three  might  also  have  emerged  and  have  escaped  mj 
notice." 

While  employed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  the  bird  keeps  itself  below  the  surface 
by  beating  rapidly  upwards  with  its  wings,  just  as  a  human  diver  beats  the  water  with  his 
hands  and  feet,  while  seeking  for  some  object  under  the  water.  To  an  observer  at  tie 
surface,  the  bird  appears  to  tumble  and  scramble  about  at  random  in  a  very  comical 
manner,  but  in  truth  the  little  creature  is  perfectly  capable  of  directing  its  course,  and  of 
picking  up  any  article  of  food  that  may  meet  its  eye.  Mr.  St.  John  says  of  the  Dippa; 
that  it  walks  and  runs  about  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  scratching  wi4 
its  feet  among  the  small  stones,  and  pecking  at  all  the  insects  and  animalculae  which  il 
can  dislodge.  Sometimes  the  bird  has  been  observed  moving  about  in  the  water  with H» 
head  only  above  the  surface. 

The  food  of  the  Dipper  seems  to  be  exclusively  of  an  animal  character,  and,  in  the 
various  specimens  which  have  been  examined,  consists  of  insects  in  their  different  stages, 
small  Crustacea},  and  the  spawn  and  fiy  of  various  fishes.  Its  fish-eating  propensities  liw 
been  questioned  by  some  writers,  but  the  matter  has  been  entirely  set  at  rest  by  the 
discovery  of  fish-bones  and  half-digested  fish  in  the  stomachs  of  Dippers  that  had  beet 
shot.  Generally,  however,  the  food  consists  of  water-beetles,  particularly  of  the  gcn« 
known  by  the  name  of  Hydrophilus,  a  flat,  oval-shaped  insect,  with  hard  wing-cases  lai 
oar-like  hind-legs.  The  bird  has  also  been  known  to  pick  up  the  caddis  worms>  taki< 
them  on  shore,  pulling  and  knocking  to  pieces  the  tough  case  in  which  the  fat  white  gi^ 
is  enveloped,  and  swallowing  the  contents  with  great  satisfaction.  It  does  not  always  diw 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  food,  but  frequently  perches  upon  the  watei's  ed^  •■* 
pecks  its  prey  out  of  the  muddy  soil. 
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Its  flight  is  remarkably  rapid,  thongli  generally  low,  and  when  the  bird  is  disturbed  it 
ies  quickly  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  always  kiiei)ing  itself  below  the  shelter  of  tl.c 
anks.  The  general  character  of  tlie  i\\<j}\t  is  not  unlike  that  of  th<^  kin,u:fislier,  and  in 
)me  parts  of  England  the  country  p('o])le  firmly  believe  that  thn  Dipper  is  the*  female 
ingfisher,  the  blue  and  red  bird  being  the  male.  From  the  drii't  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
le  JField  newspaper,  the  Dipper  seems  to  be  rather  a  quarrelsome  binl.  A  gentleman 
as  walking  along  the  bank  of  a  little  stream  in  rembrokeshire,  when  he  saw  a  Di]»])er, 
looting  along  in  its  usual  an-owy  fliglit,  divert  itself  from  its  course,  and  dashing  itself 
^inst  a  redbrciust  that  was  sitting  ([uietly  u])on  a  twig  overhanging  the  stream,  knock  it 
kirly  into  the  water.  The  savage  little  bird  was  not  content  with  this  assault,  but 
mtinued  to  attack  the  poor  rcidbreast  as  it  lay  fluttering  on  the  waves,  endeavoui'ing  to 
>rce  it  below  the  surface.  It  twice  drove  its  victim  under  water,  and  would  have  killed 
-had  it  not  been  scared  aw%iy  by  the  shouts  and  gestures  of  the  witness.  The  robin  at 
'.ngth  succeeded  in  scraml)ling  to  the  bank,  and  got  away  in  safety. 

The  song  of  the  Dipper  is  a  lively  and  cheerful  ])eil'orniance,  and  is  uttered  most 
pequently  in  the  bright  frosty  mornings.  Sometimes  it  will  standi  ujKni  a  stone  when 
inging,  and  accompany  its  song  with  the  oddest  imaginable  gestures,  hopping  and 
skipping  about,  twisting  its  head  in  all  directions,  and  acting  as  if  it  were  [)eri\>rming 
m  the  amusement  of  the  spectator. 

The  nest  of  the  Dipper  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  wren,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
mosses  built  into  a  dome-like  shape  with  a  single  a])crture  in  the  side*.  The  nest  is 
generally  placed  near  the  water,  and  always  under  some  sort  of  cover,  usually  a  hole  in 
tiiebank.  Sometimes  it  has  been  situated  in  such  a  j)osition  that  the  water  of  a  little 
rivulet  actually  overshot  the  entrance,  and  the  bird  was  forced  to  |)ass  under  thi*  falling 
vaterin  order  to  enter  its  nest.  Another  nciit,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tliompson,  was  built  in 
tdark  shed  erected  over  a  large  mill-wheel,  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  ])arent 
Krds  were  accustomed  to  shoot  through  the  wheel  in  passing  to  and  from  'their  nest. 
They  would  even  perch  on  the  arms  of  the  mill-wheel  itself. 

The  nest  is  not,  however,  always  so  close  to  the  water,  for  T  found  one  near  Swindon, 
in  the  side  of  an  old  disused  pit,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  great  Swindon  reservoir. 
It  was  discovered  more  by  accident  than  by  intention,  the  t(jueh  having  given  the  fii-st 
intimation  of  its  presence.  The  moss  always  remains  in  a  gieen  state,  as  it  is  j)laced  in  a 
lamp  locality,  so  that  it  can  with  great  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  vegetation  of 
the  spot  whereon  it  is  situated.  The  size  of  the  nest  varies  extremely  ;  sometimes  being 
snonnously  large  and  thick-walled,  its  whole  bulk  equalling  a  man's  head,  while,  on  the 
>ther  hand,  it  is  sometimes  small,  and  scarcely  domed  at  all ;  this  latter  formation  being 
dways  due  to  the  good  shelter  afforded  by  the  spot  in  which  it  is  ])laced. 

The  eggs  are  pure  white,  and  rather  long  in  proportion  to  ilwAr  breadth.  Their  full 
kmnber  is  five,  and  the  young  remain  with  their  parents  for  a  considerable  period,  foiining 
ittle  companies  of  five  or  six  of  these  curious  birds. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  brown  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  the  throat 
laid  upper  parts  of  the  chest  are  white,  and  the  abdomen  is  rusty  red  The  young  birds 
possess  a  rather  variegated  plumage  of  black,  brown,  ash  colour,  and  wliite.  The  total 
€ngth  of  the  adult  bird  is  about  seven  inches. 

The  MOCKING-BIBD  of  America  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
iongsters,  as  it  not  only  possesses  a  very  fine  and  melodious  voice,  but  is  also  endowed 
*ith  the  capacity  for  imitating  the  notes  of  any  other  bird,  and,  indeed,  of  immediately 
reproducing  with  the  most  astonishing  exactness  any  sound  which  it  may  hear. 

It  is  a  native  of  America,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Webber,  there  are  two  varieties,  if  not 
hw)  species ;  the  one  an  inhabitant  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  being  found  in  the  more 
iOQthem  districts.  All  persons  who  come  within  the  sound  of  a  Mocking-bird's  voice 
■W&scinated  with  the  thrilling  strains  that  are  poured  without  effort  from  the  melodious 
feoat,  and  every  professed  ornithologist  who  has  heard  this  wonderful  bird  has  exhaust<^d 
fce  powers  of  his  language  in  endeavouring  to  describe  the  varied  and  entrancing  melody 
'  the  Mocking-biiA    Within  the  compass  of  one  single  throat  the  whole  feathered  race 
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seems  to  be  comprised,  for  the  Mocking-birJ  can  with  equal  ease  imitate,  or  rather  repro- 
duce, the  sweet  and  gentle  twittering  of  tlie  bhie-bird,  the  rich  full  song  of  the  thrush,  or 
the  harsh  ear-piercing  scream  of  tlie  eagle.  At  night  especially,  when  labour  has  ceased, 
"  silence  has  attuned  her  ear,"  says  Webber,  "  and  earth  hears  her  merry  voices  singing  in 
her  sleep. 

Yes,  they  are  all  here  !  Hear  then  each  w^arblo,  chirp,  and  thrill !  How  they  crowd 
upon  each  other !  You  can  hear  the  flutter  of  soft  wings  as  they  come  hurrying  forth  1 
Hark,  that  rich  clear  whistle !  '  Bob  White,  is  it  you  V  Then  the  sudden  scream !  is  it  a 
hawk  ?  Hey  !  what  a  gush,  what  a  rolling  limpid  gush  !  Ah,  my  dainty  redbreast,  at  thy 
matins  early !  Mi'W !  what,  I*ussy !  Xo,  the  cat-bird ;  hear  its  low  liquid  love-not^ 
linger  round  the  roses  by  the  garden-walk  !  Hillo  !  listen  to  the  little  wren  !  he  must 
nearly  explode  in  the  climax  of  that  little  agony  of  trills  which  it  is  rising  on  its  very 
tip-toes  to  reach!  What  now?  Quack,  quack!  Phut,  phut,  phut!  cock-doodle-doo ! 
What,  all  the  barn-yard  !  Squeak,  squeak,  squeak  !  pigs  and  alL  Hark,  that  melancholy 
plaint,  Whip-poor-Will,  how  sadly  it  comes  from  out  the  shadowy  distance !  What  a 
contrast !  the  red-bird's  lively  whistle,  shrilly  mounting  high,  higher,  highest !  Hark,  the 
orchard  oriole's  gay,  delicious,  roaring,  nm-mad,  ranting-riot  of  sweet  sounds  !  Hear  that! 
it  is  the  rain-crow,  croaking  for  a  storm !  Hey  day !  Jay,  jay,  jay !  it  is  the  imperial 
dandy  blue-jay.  Hear,  he  has  a  strange,  round,  mellow  whistle  too  I  There  goes  the  little 
yellow-throated  warbler,  the  woodpecker's  sudden  call,  the  king-bird's  woeful  clatter,  the 
dove's  low  plaintive  coo,  the  owl's  screeching  cry  and  snapping  beak,  the  tomtit's  tiny 
note,  the  kingtislier's  rattle,  the  crow,  the  scream,  the  cry  of  love,  or  hate,  or  joy,  all  come 
rapidly,  and  in  unexpected  contrasts,  yet  with  such  clear  precision,  that  each  bird  is  fully 
expressed  to  my  mind  in  its  own  individuality." 

Yet  all  these  varied  notes  are  uttered  by  the  one  single  !Mocking-bird,  as  it  sits  on  a 
lofty  spray  or  flings  itself  into  the  air,  rising  and  falling  with  the  cadence  of  its  song; 
and  acting  as  if  absolutely  intoxicated  with  sweet  sounds. 

Let  it  but  approach  the  habitation  of  man,  and  it  straightway  adds  a  new  series  of 
sounds  to  its  already  vast  store,  laying  up  in  its  most  retentive  memory  the  various  noises 
that  are  produced  by  man  and  his  surroundings,  and  introducing  among  its  other  imitations 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  harsh  *' setting"  of  saws,  the  whirring  buzz  of  the  millstone, thd' 
everlasting  clack  of  the  h()i)pers,  the  dull  hea\y  blow  of  the  mallet,  and  the  cracking  of 
splitting  timbers,  the  fragm(»nts  of  songs  whistled  by  the  labourers,   the  creaking  of 
ungreased  wheels,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  plaintive  baa  of  the  sheep,  and  the  deep 
lowing  of  the  oxen,  togetlier  with  all  the  innumerable  and  accidental  sounds  which  aie 
necessarily  produced  through  human  means.   Unfortunately,  the  bird  is  rather  apt  to  sptril 
his  own  w^onderful  song  by  a  sudden  introduction  of  one  of  these  inharmonious  sounds* 
so  that  the  listener,  whose  ear  is  being  delighted  with  a  succession  of  the  softest  and 
richest-toned  vocalists,  will  suddenly  be  electrified  with  the  loud  shriek  of  the  angqT 
hawk  or  the  grating  whirr  of  the  grindstone. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  most  wonderful  bird  without  quoting  largely  bom 
those  writers  who  speak  from  personal  experience,  and  I  therefore  take  the  following 
passage  from  Wilson. 

"  In  measure  and  accent  he  faithfully  follows  his  originals  ;  in  force  and  sweetness  of 
expression  he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native  groves,  mounted  on  the  top  ct 
a  tall  bush  or  half-growTi  tree,  in  the  dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  alpwrff 
vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises  pre-eminent  Over  ev«ff 
other  competitor  the  ear  can  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  birds  seems i 
mere  accompaniment. 

Neither  is  this  strain  altogetlier  imitative.  His  own  native  not^s,  which  are  easOj 
distinguishable  by  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  song-birda^iis 
full  and  bold,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limit.  They  consist  of  short  expressions  of 
two,  or  three,  or  at  the  most  four  or  six  syllables,  generally  interspersed  with  intonatioi^ 
and  all  of  them  uttered  wdth  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  unlimtod 
ardour  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time.  His  expanded  wings  and  tail  glistesOK 
with  white,  and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  hie  action  arresting  the  eye,  as  his  ciy  nort 
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irresistibly  does  the  ear,  lie  sweeps  roniid  witli  eutlnisiastic  ecstasy,  as  he  mounts  or 
descends  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away  ;  and  as  my  friend  ^Ir.  r>artram  has  beautifully 
expressed  it,  '  He  bounds  aloft  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recall  his 
veiy  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevate<l  strain. 

While  thus  exerting  himself,  a  bystander  destitute  of  si^^lit  would  suppose  that  the 
whole  feathered  tribe  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce 
his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  his  imitations.  He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  sends  hiin  in  search  of  birds  that  are  perliaps  not  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose 
notes  he  exactly  imitates.  Even  birds  tliemselvc^s  are  imposes  1  ui)on  by  tliis  admirable 
mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of  their  mates,  or  dive  with  i)recii)itation  into 
the  depths  of  thickets  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  sparrow  hawk." 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  ciixiumstance  that  one  single  bird  always  assumes  the  mastery 
in  each  district,  and  that  whenever  he  begins  to  sing,  the  others  cease  from  their  perform- 
ances, and  retire  to  a  distance  fmm  the  spot  wliere  the  master  bird  has  taken  his  stand, 
80  that  their  voices  are  only  heard  as  if  in  distant  echoes  to  liis  nobler  stmins.  The  bird 
can  easily  be  tamed,  and  when  it  turns  out  to  be  a  good  songster,  is  a  most  valuable  bird, 
twenty-five  pounds  liaving  been  oftered  and  refused  for  a  good  specimen.  I  knew  of  one 
case  where  a  young  Mocking-bird  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  lived  in  the  family 
for  nearly  two  years,  displaying  its  imitative  talents  in  a  very  wonderful  manner.  It 
thrived  well,  and  died  from  the  eflect  of  an  accident,  its  legs  having  been  cmshed  in  a 


The  male  bird  can  be  distinguished  from  the  female  by  the  biH?adth  and  pure  tint  of 
the  white  band  on  the  wings.  In  tlie  adult  bird,  the  white  colour  ouglit  to  spread  over 
•U  the  primary  feathers,  extending  away  below  the  white  coverts ;  the  dark  colour  of  the 
back  is  also  of  a  more  blackish  hue. 

The  -nest  of  this  Inrd  is  usually  placed  in  some  thick  bush,  and  is  in  general  very 
carefully  concealed.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  bird  builds  in  localities  where  it  knows 
that  it  will  be  protected  from  human  inteiference,  it  is  quite  indifferent  about  the  conceal- 
ment of  its  home,  and  trusts  to  its  own  prowess  for  the  defence  of  its  mate  and  young. 
When  engaged  in  the  business  of  incubation,  the  Mocking-bird  suffers  no  foe  to  approach 
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witliin  tho  charmed  circle  of  its  home  duties,  and  jealously  attacks  hawk,  cat,  or  snake, 
in  defence  of  its  family.  The  fiercest  war  is,  however,  wajjjed  against  the  black  snake,  a 
reptile  which  makes  many  a  meal  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  various  birds,  and  is  in  no 
wise  disposed  to  spare  those  of  the  Mocking-bird.  Against  this  terrible  foe  both  parents 
aim  their  fiercest  blows,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  snake  which  has  writhed  its  way 
to  the  Mocking-bird's  nest  in  hope  of  devouring  the  callow  young,  pays  with  its  life  for  its 
temerity,  and  falls  dead  to  the  ground,  while  the  victor  bird  pours  forth  a  song  of 
triumphant  congratulation.  Tlie  nest  is  always  placed  at  a  short  distance  fix>m  the  ground, 
being  seldom  seen  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  eight  feet. 

The  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  composed  are  generally  dried  weeds  and  very  slender 
twigs  as  a  foundation ;  straw,  hay,  wool,  dried  leaves,  and  moss,  as  the  main  wall ;  and  fine 
vegetable  fibres  as  the  lining.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  there  are  often 
two  broods  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  greenish -blue,  spotted  with 
amber-brown. 

To  bring  up  a  young  Mocking-bird  is  rather  a  difticult  task,  as  it  must  be  taken  from 
the  nest  at  a  very  early  ])oriod  of  its  life,  and  therefore  requires  the  most  unremitting 
fittention.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Webber,  so  often  mentioned,  is  a  veiy  interesting  account 
of  the  successful  rearing  of  four  very  young  Mocking-birds.  They  had  been  cruelly  taken 
out  of  their  nest  by  some  mischievous  and  hard-hearted  pereon  before  they  had  opened 
their  eyes  on  life,  and  left  to  die  on  a  small  piece  of  carpeting.  Mr.  Webber  and  his 
sister  happening  to  look  at  the  nest,  which  they  had  long  watched,  discovered  the  poor 
little  things  lying  cold  and  apparently  lifeless  on  the  carpet.  He,  however,  found  that  the 
tiny  hearts  were  still  beating,  and  after  inducing  his  sister  to  place  them  in  her  bosom, 
rode  homewards  at  full  speed.     The  rest  of  the  story  shall  be  told  in  liis  own  words. 

"We  were  at  home,  and  we  passed  hun-iedly  into  the  garden.  I  called  a  little  brother 
to  join  us ;  in  a  moment  we  wure  all  three  standing  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  summer- 
house.  There  was  a  small  hole  in  the  cornice  of  the  eaves,  and  I  knew  that  in  this 
a  pair  of  blue  birds  had  nested,  and  supposed  that  they  must  be  just  about  hatched  now. 
My  sister  stood  watching  my  proceedings  with  great  anxiety,  for  they  were  entirely 
mysterious  to  her.  She  saw  me  take  my  little  brother  aside  and  wliisper  my  directions  to 
liim  ;  then  the  little  fellow  prepared  to  climb  up  the  columns  of  the  summer-house,  and 
with  my  assistance  reached  the  cornice.  His  little  hand  was  inserted  into  the  hole,  and 
with  the  greatest  care  not  to  touch  either  the  sides  of  the  hole  or  the  nest  within,  he 
daintily  plucks  out  the  young  ones,  one  by  one,  and  hands  them  down  to  ma  They  are 
the  same  age  with  the  Mocking-birds,  but  smaller. 

*  Now,  Sis,  give  me  those  little  ones  ;  and  huriy,  dear,  for  I  am  afraid  the  old  ones,  who 
have  gone  out  for  food,  will  come  back.' 

She  is  so  flurried  she  does  not  realize  what  I  am  about  to  do,  but  hastily  places  the 
young  birds,  now  warm  and  fully  alive,  in  my  liand.  They  are  reached  to  my  brothet 
*  Drop  them  in  quick,  quick  !  ami  come  down.     Jump!  TU  catch  you/ 

Down  he  conies,  and  then  after  my  whispering  something  more  to  him,  he  snatched  flw 
young  blue-birds  from  my  hand,  and  ran  off  among  the  slmibbery.  At  this  moment  we 
heard  the  sweet,  clear  warble  of  the  blue-birds,  and  I  drew  my  sister  a  short  distance 
away,  where,  from  behind  a  tall  rose-bush,  we  could  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  old  biidi 

'What  does  all  this  mean,  brother?  what  do  you  expect?*  she  asked,  in  a  low,  puzzled 
voice,  for  she  did  not  know  that  the  young  blue-birds  had  been  taken  out — so  dexterously 
had  we  managed,  and  only  understood  that  her  charge  had  been  transferred  to  the  nest 

'  Brother,  you  surely  can't  expect  that  little  blue-bird  to  take  care  of  eight  young  ones 
-7-your  fairy  will  have  to  help,  sure  enough  ! ' 

'  Hush  !  hush  !*  said  I,  all  eagerness,  fen*,  with  an  insect  in  its  mouth,  one  of  the  old 
birds,  twitting  merrily,  had  alighted  ne^ir  the  hole,  and  without  hesitation  glided- in,  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  came  forth  again,  without  seeming  to  have  observed  that  there  vi« 
anything  wrong.  ^My  heart  beat  more  freely,  for  I  saw  that  the  insect  had  been  \A 
behind,  clearly,  in  the  throat  of  one  of  the  intrudei*s — for  the  binl  plumed  himself  gwly 
outside,  as  if  happy  in  having  performed  a  pleasant  duty.     But  this  was  the  male  biri, 
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id  it  was  the  arriving  of  the  female  tliat  I  knew  was  most  to  be  dreaded — for  if  the 
larp  instinct  of  the  mother  did  not  detect  the  fmud,  I  felt  that  it  would  succeed. 

In  my  elation  at  my  success  so  fcir,  I  had  explained  my  object  to  my  sister,  who,  as 
le  did  not  understand  about  tlie  making  away  with  the  young  bhie-birds,  was  now 
.finitely  delighted  at  the  i)rfjbable  success  of  the  scheme,  and  I  coukl  scarcely  keep 
ithin  bounds  her  dancing  impatience  to  see  what  the  mother  wouhl  do,  hear  what  the 
other  would  say!  Here  she  comes!  and  in  a  business-like  and  straiglitfoiward  way 
ided  directly  into  the  hole.  We  held  our  breaths,  and  stood  on  tiptoi\  Out  she  darts 
ith  a  low  cry — still  holding  the  insect  in  her  mouth.  Our  lieai*ts  sunk — she  has 
jscovered  all,  and  refuses  to  adopt  the  strangers  !  She  Hew  to  her  mate;,  and  seemed  to 
>inmunicatc  some  sad  intelligence  to  him.  He  was  busily  engaged  in  trimming  his 
athers,  and  merely  straightened  himself  up  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  the 
x>le8t  indifference,  proceeded  with  liis  occupation.  The  poor  female  seemed  to  be  sadly 
istressed  and  puzzled ;  she  flew  around  the  nest,  uttering  a  low,  mournful  cry — then 
itumed  to  her  i)hilosopliical  mate  for  sympathy,  which  he.  seemiMl  to  be  too  busy  with. 
lia-feathei's  to  spare  just  now.  Then  she  would  dart  into  the  hoL^  stay  a  moment,  and  out 
igain  with  the  insect  still  in  her  mouth.  Then  she  would  circle  round  and  round  on  the  wing, 
laif  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  disturbance?,  the  nature  of  which  she  evitlently  did  not 
dearly  understand.  So  she  continued  to  act,  until  the  male,  having  arranged  his  feathei-s 
to  his  liking,  flew  ofl',  with  a  pleasant  call  to  her,  in  seai-ch  of  more  food.  This  seemed  to 
decide  her  uncertainty,  for  darting  now  into  the  nest,  she  inunediately  fed  the  worm  to 
one  of  those  lusty  young  fellows  that  had  grown  so  wonderfully  since  she  last  went  out, 
tndthen  came  forth  chiqnng,  and  apparently  reconciled,  and  folUiwed  her  mate. 

'There!  it  succeeds!  it  succeeds!  They  are  safe  now;  these  birds  are  more  industrious 
than  the  Mocking-birds,  and  will  feed  them  better  !  g<M)d !  g(^od  !' 

*  Your  fairy  spell  has  succeeded,  brother,  sure  enough  !'  antl  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
lanced  for  joy ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  join  lier  most  obstreperously,  for  1  never 
^as  more  delighted  in  my  life  at  the  success  of  any  little  scheme. 

I  knew  the  birds  were  safe  if  the  female  ever  fed  them  once.  So  it  proved  ;  for  never 
lid  1  see  little  fellows  grow  with  greater  lustihood  than  they.  Daily  we  watched  them  ; 
nd  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  were  greatly  amused  to  see  tlu^  industrious  old  birds 
•eraeveringly  labouring  to  fill  gaping  throats  that  were  nearly  large  enough  to  swallow 
bem  bodily  whole.  I  now  narrowed  the  hole  with  wire,  so  that  the  blue-birds  could  get 
a  and  the  Mocking-birds  could  not  get  out,  for  they  were  quite  double  the  size  of  their 
oater-parcnts. 

When  they  were  full  fledged  we  took  them  to  the  house,  and  jdaced  thom  in  an  aviaiy 
>  had  prepared  for  them,  in  a  recess  Mdiich  contained  a  large  window  and  looked  out  upon 
he  gardens.  In  two  days  I  found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  the  old  blue-bird:r 
indeavouring  to  feed  them  through  the  wires.  They  had  found  them  out,  the  faithful 
tieatures,  and  not  content  with  having  already  spent  douljle  the  amount  of  labour  upon 
;hem  that  they  would  have  bestowed  upon  their  own  offspring,  they  followed  them  up 
mth  their  unwearying  solicitude. 

I  was  greatly  shocked  at  first  to  observe  the  cool  indifference  with  which  the  young 
aristocrats  of  song  surveyed  their  humble  foster-parents.  After  a  while  it  came — in  spite 
of  the  shameful  ingratitude  it  exhibited — to  be  a  constant  source  of  merriment  with  us  to 
^mtch  the  lordly  and  impudent  nonchalance  with  which  they  would  turn  their  heads  to 
one  side,  and  look  down  at  the  poor  blue-birds,  fluttering  against  the  bars  with  tender 
cries  to  attract  their  notice  with  an  expression  which  seemed  as  plainly  as  could  be  to 
■ay,  *  Who  are  you,  pray  ?  get  aw^ay,  you  common  fellows ! ' 

A  fine  pjiir  of  old  Mocking-birds  found  them,  too ;  but  when  they  came,  our  gentry 
l>ehaved  very  differently,  and  seemed  crazy  to  get  out.  They  became  very  tame,  and 
3  finally  fulfilled  my  vow  of  turning  them  loose,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  so  tame 
"ftat  they  would  take  food  from  our  hands  anywhere.  They  lived  on  the  place,  and  we 
fit  ourselves  for  years  afterwards  plentifully,  aye,  bounteously  rewarded  for  our  anxiety 
^awjount  of  the  little  outcasts,  by  the  glorious  songs  they  sang  for  us  the  summer 
'^ghts  to  dream  by.  Thus  it  was  my  fair  sister  helped  me  out  of  flie  scrape  with 
^y  young  Mocking-birds !" 
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The  colour  of  the  Mocking-bird  is  a  dull  brown,  with  a  decided  ashen  tinge.  The 
([uill-featliers  of  the  wings  are  white  towards  their  base,  and  brown-black  towards  tiieir 
extremities,  the  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  dark  brownish-black,  the  two  externals 
are  white,  and  the  remainder  are  white  on  their  inner  webs.  The  chin,  throat,  and 
wh' Je  of  the  under  part  of  the  body  are  very  pale  brown,  inclining  to  grey.  As  has 
already  been  mentioned,  the  pure  white  of  the  wings  and  the  blacker  hue  of  the  body 
afford  sufficient  indications  of  the  male  bird,  while  the  tail  is  nearly  equally  white  in 
both  sexes.     The  length  of  tliu  adult  Mocking-bird  is  about  nine  inches. 

The  genus  in  which  the  true  Thrushes  are  placed  is  one  of  the  largest  yet  established, 
containing  nearly  one  lumdred  and  twenty  accredited  species,  which  are  found  in 
almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  England  they  are  well  represented  by  several 
familiar  birds,  together  with  one  or  two  which,  although  they  are  not  unfrequeutly  found 
within  our  shores,  are  but  little  known  to  the  general  public. 

The  first  example  of  this  group  is  the  Missel  Thrush,  one  of  the  laigest  and 
handsomest  of  the  species. 

It  is  one  of  our  resident  birds,  and  on  account  of  its  great  size,  its  combatiTe  nature, 
its  brightly  feathered  breast  ,its  rich  voice,  and  gregarious  habits,  is  one  of  the  best  Imomi 
of  the  British  birds.  About  the  beginning  of  April  the  Missel  Thrush  sets  about  its 
nest,  and  in  general  builds  a  large,  weighty  edifice,  that  can  be  seen  through  the  leiflesB 
bushes  from  a  great  distance.  Sometimes,  however,  the  nest  is  concealed  wiwi  the  greatest 
care,  and  I  cannot  Ijut  think  that  in  the  latter  case  it  is  the  work  of  some  old  bud,  who 
has  leanit  caution  through  bitter  experience. 

The  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  composed  are  the  most  heterogeneous  that  can  be 
imagined.  Every  substance  that  can  be  woven  into  a  nest  is  pressed  into  the  semoa 
Moss,  hay,  straw,  dead  leaves,  and  grasses,  are  among  the  ruling  substances  that  aie 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  bird  often  adds  manufactured  products,  such  as  scrajw 
of  rag,  paper  or  shavings.  I  once  found  one  of  these  nests  that  was  ingeniously  placed 
in  the  crown  of  an  old  hat  that  had  evidently  been  flung  into  the  tree  by  some  travella 
At  first,  it  hardly  looked  like  a  nest,  but  there  were  a  few  bits  of  grass  lying  over  the 
brim  that  had  a  very  suspicious  aspect,  and  on  climbing  the  tree,  the  old  hat  was  proved 
to  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  warm  nest,  with  the  proper  complement  of  ^gs.  As  the 
nest  is  so  conspicuous,  and  built  so  early  in  the  season,  the  eggs  of  the  Missel  ThruA 
generally  form,  together  with  those  of  the  hedge  accentor,  the  first-fruits  of  a  nesting 
expedition. 

The  nest,  although  so  roughly  made  on  the  exterior,  is  the  result  of  very  careful  woik- 
manship.  The  outside  walls  are  made  of  moss  and  hay,  but  there  is  a  fine  lining  of  nwd, 
which,  when  dry,  affords  a  very  perfect  resting-place  for  the  eggs.  The  mud  ^ 
is  again  lined  with  soft  grasses,  so  that  the  eggs  and  young  have  a  warm  bed  whewoi 
to  repose. 

At  all  times  a  tolerably  quarrelsome  bird,  the  Missel  Thrush  becomes  doubly  combatiw 
at  the  breeding  season,  boldly  attacking  and  driving  away  birds  of  greater  size  and 
strength  by  the  mere  force  of  indomitable  courage.  Mr.  Thompson  has  given  so  eicellert 
an  account  of  several  of  such  combats,  that  I  can  but  quote  his  words. 

"  May  it  not  be  in  some  degree  to  counterbalance  the  danger  to  which  its  nest » 
subjected  from  the  exposed  site  (selected  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature)  that  thil 
bird  is  endued  with  the  extraordinary  courage  and  perseverance  manifested  in  its  defence! 
Often  have  I  seen  a  pair  of  these  birds  driving  off  magpies  and  occasionally  fighting, 
against  four  of  them.  The  pair  to  which  the  first-mentioned  nest  belonged,  attacked  » 
kestrel  which  appeared  in  their  neighbourhood  when  the  yoimg  birds  were  out,  althouj^ 
probably  without  any  felonious  intent  upon  them.  One  of  these  thrushes  struck  the  haA 
several  times  and  made  as  many  more  attempts  to  do  so,  but  in  vain,  as  the  latter,  hy 
suddenly  rising  in  the  air,  escaped  the  coming  blow.  This  pair  of  birds  foUowed  ib 
kestrel  for  a  great  way,  until  they  were  lost  to  our  sight  in  the  distance. 
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the  wood  at  Cultra  I  was  once,  at  the  end  of  April,  witness  to  a  single  Missel 
1  boldly  attacking  a  kestrel,  which  fled  before  it  The  courage  of  the  thrush  was 
r  evinced  by  its  flying  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  pine  in  the  plantation,  from 
oommandii^  site  it  for  a  long  time  proudly  looked  defiance  against  all  comers.  But 
«rior  numbers  Missel  Thrushes  are,  like  their  betters,  sometimes  overpowered.  This 
aed  at  the  Falls  on  one  occasion,  when  a  pair  of  grey  crows  {cartma  comix)  joined,  or 
'  be  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  pair  of  magpies,  in  their  assault  on  a  nes^  and  the 
les  were  completely  routed. 

pair  of  these  birds,  which  bred  at  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
feUiast  in  the  summer  of  1837,  flew  angrily  towards  himself  whenever  he  walked  in 
tectioB  of  their  nest  But  the  Missel  Thrush  can  exhibit  boldness  without  its  nest 
attacked.  At  the  end  of  June,  1848,  a  friend  brought  from  Scotland  to  his  residence 
telfast,  four  young  peregrine  falcons.  The  first  day  that  these  birds,  then  full  grown, 
(laced  out  of  doors  upon  their  blocks,  contiguously,  four  in  a  row,  they  were  assailed 
ilissel  Thrush,  which,  for  several  hours,  continued  dashing  down  at  them,  and  all  but^ 
actually,  striking  them  occasionally.  No  reason,  such  as  having  a  nest  in  the 
y,  &G.,  could  be  assigned  for  the  thrush's  inhospitable  welcome  to  the  Scotch 


wards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Missel  Thrushes  assemble  in  flocks  of  consider- 
ise^  and  in  the  autumn  often  do  great  harm  to  gardens  and  plantations,  by  devouring 
lit.  Thqr  are  particularly  fond  of  raspberries  and  cherries,  and  have  been  known 
y  to  min  the  ciop  of  tiliese  fruits.  They  are  also  fond  of  the  berries  of  the 
■in  aah  and  the  arbutus,  and  are  so  partial  to  the  viscid  berries  of  the  misUetbe 
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plant  that  they  have  been  called  by  its  name.  Insects  of  various  kinds,  caterpillars,  and 
spiders  also,  form  part  of  the  Missel  Thrush's  diet,  and  a  partly  digested  lizard  has  been 
found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  these  birds. 

The  song  of  the  Missel  Thrush  is  rich,  loud,  clear,  and  ringing,  and  is  often  uttered 
during  the  stormiest  period  of  the  year,  the  bird  seeming  to  prefer  the  roughest  and  most 
inclement  weather  for  the  exercise  of  its  voice. 

Few  birds  have  been  known  under  such  a  variety  of  names  as  this  species,  its  title 
seeming  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  Britain  according  to  the  locality.  For  example,  in 
allusion  to  its  habit  of  singing  during  stormy  weather,  it  is  known  in  many  places  by  the 
name  of  Storm-cock ;  in  some  counties  it  goes  under  the  name  of  Holm  Thrush,  in 
others  it  is  confounded  with  the  shrikes  and  called  the  Butcher-bird,  while  in  others 
it  is  actually  termed  the  Jay.  This  curious  misnomer  holds  good  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  and  I  was  once  rather  victimized  by  its  adoption.  In  the 
year  1849-50  I  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  eggs  of  the  Wiltshire  birds,  and  hearing 
from  a  rustic  that  the  "  Jay-pie"  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  offered  him  a  small  sum 
for  every  Jay-pie's  egg  brought  to  me  unbroken.  In  a  few  days  the  lad  came  with  two 
hats  filled  with  the  eggs  of  the  Missel  Thrush,  expecting — and  receiving — the  stipulated 
sum  for  each  egg.  After  that  experience,  I  always  made  the  narrator  describe  the  biiJ 
before  I  commissioned  liim  to  procure  its  eggs. 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  briefly  as  follows:  Tlie  upper  parts  of  the  body  area 
warm  reddish  brown,  excepting  the  wings,  where  the  brown  is  of  a  more  sober  hue.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  tail  is  also  brown,  excepting  a  patch  or  two  of  greyish  white  upon 
the  outer  webs  of  several  of  the  tail-feathers.  Tlie  under  surface  of  the  body  is  yellowish 
white,  covered  thickly  with  jetty  black  spots,  triangular  on  the  neck  and  throat,  and  round 
on  the  chest  and  abdomen.     In  total  length  the  bird  measures  very  nearly  a  foot. 

Another  large  examph*  of  the  British  Thrushes  is  found  in  the  Fieldfabe. 

This  bird  is  one  of  the  migiatory  species,  making  only  a  winter  visit  to  this  countiy, 
and  often  meeting  a  ycvy  inhospitable  reception  from  the  gun  of  the  winter  sportsbo?. 
Very  seldom  is  it  seen  in  this  country  till  November,  and  is  often  absent  until  the  cold 
month  of  December,  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  great  flocks,  searching  eagerly  for 
food  over  the  fields.  At  this  period  of  the  year  they  are  very  wild,  and  can  with  difficulty 
be  approached  within  gunshot,  as  I  have  often  experienced  in  my  younger  days.  I  well 
remember  "  stalking  "  a  little  troop  of  these  birds  for  several  hours,  being  induced  to  do 
so  by  their  extreme  shyness,  and  at  last  securing  one  of  them  by  pushing  the  gim  through 
a  drain-hole  in  an  old  stone  wall,  getting  rather  an  uncertain  aim  through  the  dried  grass 
stems,  and  sending  the  shot  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground.  When  the  snow  lies 
heavily  upon  the  fields,  this  bird  betakes  itself  to  the  hedgerows  and  outskirts  of  woods 
and  copses,  and  there  feeds  on  the  various  berries  that  have  survived  the  autumn.  During 
this  inclement  season,  the  Fieldfare  may  be  approached  and  shot  without  much  difficulty. 
Their  shyness,  however,  depends  greatly  on  the  amount  of  persecution  which  they  haw ; 
sustained. 

Although  they  collect  in  large  flocks,  the  different  individuals  always  keep  themsdieiT 
rather  aloof  from  their  fellows,  but  as  night  apprtaches  they  close  together,  aai; 
nestle  in  companies  among  the  hedges  or  brushwood.  They  generally  remain  in  tMl 
country  until  May  or  June,  seldom,  however,  prolonging  their  stay  to  the  latter  perioi- 
In  this  land  they  have  not  been  observed  to  build,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Euiopii 
such  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  their  nesting  is  really  extraordinary.  A  very  exceDert^ 
account  of  the  nidification  of  these  birds  is  given  by  Mr.  Hewitson.  His  attention  i 
aroused  by  the  loud  shrieking  cries  of  several  birds,  "  which  we  at  first  supposed  mitft  taj 
shrikes,  but  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  Fieldfares,  anxiously  watching  over  their  newly- 
established  dwellings. 

We  were  soon  delighted  by  the  discovery  of  several  of  their  nests,  and  w^ere  surprisc4j 
to  find  them  (so  contrary  to  the  habits  of  otlier  species  of  Turdus  with  which  wc  ii%l 
acquainted)  herding  in  society.  Their  nests  were  at  various  heights  from  the  groinA^' 
from  foiu:  feet  to  tliiiiy  or  forty  feet  or  upwards,  mixed  with  old  ones  of  the  precediEfi 
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They  were,  for  the  most  part,  placed  against  the  trunk  of  the  spruce  fir  ;  some  were, 
er,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  upon  the  upper  surface,  and  towanls  the 
JT  end  of  the  thicker  branches.  They  resembled  most  nearly  those  of  the  ring 
The  outside  is  composed  of  sticks  and  coarse  grasses,  and  weeds  gathered  wet,  matted 
er  '^^ath  a  small  quantity  of  clay,  and  lined  with  a  thick  bed  of  fine  long  grass. 
of  them  yet  contained  more  than  three  eggs,  although  v  e  afterwards  found  that  five 
ore  commonly  the  number  than  four,  and  even  six  was  very  frequent.  They  are  very 
r  to  those  of  the  blackbird,  and  even  more  so  to  the  ring  ouzel. 
e  Fieldfare  is  the  most  abundant  bird  in  Norway,  and  is  generally  diffused  over  that 
rhich  we  visited ;  building,  as  already  noticed,  in  societies ;  two  hundred  nests  or 
>eiDg  frequently  seen  within  a  very  small  space." 

their  general  aspect,  the  nests  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  blackbird,  and  the  eggs 
a  light  blue  ground  colour,  covered  with  dark  reddish-brown  mottlings.  Although 
rd  is  essentifidly  a  winter  visitant  to  this  country,  there  are  seasons  which  are  too 
nd  stormy  even  for  this  hardy  bird.  In  the  year  1798,  there  was  a  terrible 
Dgthened  storm  of  sleet,  wind,  and  snow,  which  killed  thousands  of  the  Fieldfares, 
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and  even  dashed  thoni  into  the  soa,  where  thoy  were  drowned,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
upon  the  Devonshire  coast  for  many  days  afterwards. 

In  its  colour  tlie  Fieldfjii-e  boars  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  generality  of  the  Thruaha 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  as  fai*  as  tlie  shoukiers  are  ashen  gi'ey,  dotted  with  diik 
brown  sj)ots  upon  the  head  ;  tlie  l)ack  and  winfjs  are  rich  brown,  and  the  tail  is  dnk 
blackish-brown.  The  chin  and  throat  are  a  peculiar  golden  hue,  not  unlike  amber,  m1 
covered  with  numerous  black  streaks  ;  the  breast  is  reddish  bmwn,  also  spotted  ^ 
black,  and  the  abdomen  and  under  parts  white,  sj^otted  on  the  flanks  and  under  tiil- 
coverts  with  brown  of  various  shade's.  The  Fieldfare  is  not  (j[uite  so  large  a  bird  astb 
MLs.sel  Tlirush,  being  about  ten  inches  in  total  length. 

Tlic  EiNG  Ouzel  is  also  only  a  visitant  of  England,  but  its  times  of  arrival  ari 
departure  are  precisely  contra ly  to  those  of  the  bird  just  described. 

This  species  seldom  anives  in  England  until  the  month  of  April,  and  as  it  generally 
confines  itself  to  certain  districts,  is  not  very  common.  It  is,  however,  sparingly  found ii 
most  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  though  it  seems  to  prefer  the  more  westat 
and  southern  districts.  The  name  of  Iting  Ouzel  has  been  universally  given  to  thislHri 
on  account  of  the  broad  white  band  that  partially  suiTounds  the  lower  portions  of  tta 
throat,  and  is  very  conspicuous  in  its  contrast  with  the  deep  black  brown  of  the  rest » 
the  plumage.  With  the  exception  of  this  white  band,  the  general  plumage  of  the  Ktf 
Ouzel  is  ver}'  like  that  of  the  male  blackbird,  which  it  also  resembles  in  size  and  genOT 
form. 
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[t  is  a  shy  and  wary  bird,  shunning  cultivated  grounds  and  the  vicinity  of  human 
tations,  and  withdrawing  itself  into  the  wildc^st  and  most  hilly  districts.  It  is  a  quick- 
ig,  lively  and  active  bird,  and  is  said  to  aflord  line  sport  to  the  falconer,  owing  to  its 
ular  adroitness  and  ingenuity  in  escaping  tlie  stroke  of  the  hawk.  It  will  quietly 
jr  the  bird  of  prey  to  approach  quite  closely,  screaming  a  defiance  to  the  enemy,  and 
ng  quietly  along  a  stone  wall  or  rocky  ground.  Suddenly  the  hawk  makes  its  swoop, 
the  Ring  Ouzel  disappears,  having  whisked  into  some  hole  in  the  stone,  squeezed 
f  into  a  convenient  crevice,  or  slipped  over  the  other  side  of  the  wall  just  as  the 
k  shot  past  the  spot  on  which  it  had  been  sitting. 

fhe  song  of  this  bird  is  loud,  clear,  and  sonorous,  but  contains  a  ver\'  few  notes.  The 
5  Ouzel  can  also,  when  alarmed,  utter  a  loud  and  hoarse  screech,  which  seems  to  give 
ling  of  danger  to  every  bird  within  hearing. 

fhe  nest  of  this  species  is  large,  and  is  composed  of  coarse  grasses  externally,  lined 
;  a  thin  shell  of  clay,  which  is  again  lined  with  soft  and  warm  grass.  Tlu;  eggs  are  of 
igbtish  blue  covered  with  many  spots  and  little  dashes  of  dark  redilish  brown ;  their 
complement  is  five.  The  nest  is  always  placed  near  the  groiuul  in  some  sheltered 
itioiiy  a  tuft  of  rank  grass,  a  thick  bunch  of  heather,  or  the  base  of  a  luxuriant  bush, 
g  among  the  most  common  localities.  After  the  breeding  season,  the  liing  Ouzels 
nble  towards  the  southern  pai*ts  of  England,  collecting  together  in  Hocks  prei)aratory 
leir  departure.  During  this  intermediate  period  they  visit  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
often  commit  sad  havoc  among  the  fruit. 

[be  general  colour  of  the  adult  male  bird  is  very  dark  blackish-brown,  slightly  varied 
he  blackish-grey  edges  of  the  feathers,  and  the  broad  grey  outer  webs  of  the  wing- 
lenL  Across  the  tipper  part  of  the  chest  runs  a  broad,  (descent-shaped  mark  of  the 
at  white,  the  points  being  directed  ui)wards.  In  the  young  male  this  collar  is  not  so 
d,  and  of  a  decidedly  reddish  hue,  and  the  whole  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  lighter  brown. 
etimes  the  white  collar  is  entirely  absent,  and  in  some  cases  white  and  pied  varieties 
I  been  known.     The  total  length  of  the  adult  bird  is  about  eleven  inches. 

^OTHEB  well-known  example  of  the  British  Thrushes  is  found  in  the  common 
WTNG,  a  bird  which  is  plentiful  throughout  the  greater  piution  of  the  British  Isles. 
[t  is  one  of  the  finest  songsters  even  among  its  own  melodious  gioup,  rivalling 
nightingale  in  the  full  sweet  tones  of  its  flexible  voice.  Sometimes  the  bird  sings 
8,  seated  on  a  favourite  perch,  but  it  oft^ner  prefers  lifting  up  its  voice  in  concert  witli 
tompanions,  and  fills  the  air  with  its  harmonious  sounds.  It  has,  ho\vever,  several 
Is  of  voice,  sometimes  pouring  forth  its  full  rich  strains,  and  at  other  times  singing 
tly  to  itself  in  an  under  tone  that  can  only  be  heard  at  a  very  short  distance.  This, 
ever,  is  only  the  peculiar  sound  which  is  tenned  "recording"  by  bird-fanciers,  and 
t  not  be  mistaken  for  the  real  song,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hewitson,  who  had  every 
Htonity  of  hearing  this  bird,  is  a  loud,  wild,  and  delicious  melody.  The  Eedwing 
akes  so  far  of  the  character  of  the  nightingale  as  to  sing  after  sunset. 
Che  Eedwing  is  less  of  a  fruit-eater  than  the  generality  of  its  kind,  feeding  principally 
1  worms,  slugs,  and  insects.  In  a  protracted  and  severe  winter,  therefore,  when  the 
nd  is  frozen  so  hard  that  the  bird's  beak  cannot  penetrate  its  stony  surface,  the 
wing  is  forced  to  rely  for  its  subsistence  on  the  hibernating  molluscs,  and  the  larvae 
pupae  of  different  insects  which  may  be  found  in  sheltered  spots.  But  when  these 
mces  have  been  exhausted,  the  poor  bird  is  in  a  sad  plight,  and  has  been  known  to 
)f  sheer  starvation. 

[}uring  the  summer  months,  the  Redwing  goes  northward,  visiting  Norway,  Sweden, 
even  Iceland.  In  these  countries  it  generally  builds  its  nest,  which  is  similar  to  that 
le  common  blackbird,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  some  thick  bush.  Occasionally, 
rery  rarely,  the  Eedwing  has  been  known  to  build  in  this  countiy,  and  Mr.  Yarrell 
ds  two  such  instances  in  England,  and  another  in  Scotland.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
L  in  number,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  spotted  with  black. 

lie  Bedwing  is,  like  many  of  its  kind,  a  sociable  bird,  gathering  together  in  large 
B,  and  roosting  sociably  in  company  on  the  thickly  matted  branches  and  twigs  of 
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hedgerows  and  well-wooded  plantations.  During  the  winter  the  birds  scatter  themsdwi 
rather  widely  ;  but  inmiudiately  after  their  arrival,  and  before  their  departure,  they  gate 
themselves  into  societies,  and  are  then  sadly  persecuted  by  the  fowler. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Itedwing  is  a  warm,  rich  cinnamon-brown  upon  the  upper prt 
of  the  body,  the  wings  are  rather  darker,  except  the  external  webs  of  the  quill-feathers,  whiA 
have  a  greyish  tinge,  and  over  the  eye  nins  a  well-defined  streak  of  very  pale  ashen-bwfl 
The  chin,  throat,  and  whole  under  surface  of  the  body  are  greyish-white,  deepening  into  I 
brownish  tinge  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  the  flanks,  and  profusely  stiufchi 
with  longitudinal  dashes  of  the  same  brown  as  that  of  the  back.  When  the  wings  an 
closed,  the  bird  very  much  resembles  the  common  Thrush,  but  when  it  spreads  its 
for  flight,  it  discloses  a  large  patch  of  orange-red  feathers  upon  the  sides  of  the  body,  fiat 
which  it  has  derived  its  name  of  Kedwing.  In  total  length  the  Itedwing  nearly 
nine  inches. 

Tlie  Cat-Bird,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  some  of  its  notes  bear  to  to 
mew  and  purr  of  a  cat,  is  a  native  of  America,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  bii* 
of  that  country.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  generic  title  which  it  bears,  it  is  one  of  thetm 
Thrushes. 

In  its  character  it  is  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  birds,  as  is  shown  by  Wibona 
the  following  passage. 

*'  In  passing  through  the  woods  in  summer,  I  have  sometimes  amused  mj 
imitating  the  violent  chirping  or  squeaking  of  young  birds,  in  order  to  observe  wW 
different  species  wei-e  around  me ;  for  such  sounds  at  such  a  season  in  the  woods  «» 
no  less  alarming  to  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  bushes,  than  the  cry  of  fire  or  muider  it 
the  streets  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city. 

On  such  occasions  of  alarm  and  consternation,  the  Cat-Bird  is  the  first  to  make  » 
appearance,  not  singly,  but  sometimes  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  flying  from  different  qutftol 
to  the  spot.  At  this  time  those  who  are  disposed  to  play  with  his  feelings  may  alno* 
throw  him  into  fits,  his  emotion  and  agitation  are  so  gi*eat  at  the  distressful  cries  of  iW 
he  supposes  to  he  his  suffering  young. 
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Other  birds  are  variously  affected,  but  none  show  symptoms  of  such  extreme  suffering. 
!  hurries  backwards  and  forwards,  with  hanging  wings  and  open  mouth,  calling  out 
ider  and  faster,  and  actually  screaming  with  distress,  till  he  appears  hoarse  with 
exertions.  He  attempts  no  offensive  means  ;  but  he  bewails,  he  implores,  in  the  most 
hetic  terms  with  which  nature  has  supplied  him,  and  with  an  agony  of  feeling  which 
luly  affecting.  Every  feathered  neighbour  within  hearing  hastens  to  the  spot  to  leam 
cause  of  the  alarm,  peeping  about  with  looks  of  consternation  and  sympathy.  But 
ir  own  powerful  parental  duties  and  domestic  concerns  soon  oblige  each  to  withdraw, 
any  other  season  the  most  perfect  imitations  have  no  effect  whatever  on  him. 
It  is  a  most  courageous  little  creature,  and  in  defence  of  its  young  is  as  bold  as 
mocking-bird.  Snakes  especially  are  the  aversion  of  the  Cat-bird,  which  will  generally 
trive  to  drive  away  any  snake  that  may  approach  the  beloved  spot.  The  voice  of  this 
i  is  mellow  and  rich,  and  according  to  Audubon  is  "  a  compound  of  many  of  the 
tie  trills  and  sweet  undulations  of  our  various  woodland  choristers,  delivered  with 
arent  caution  and  with  all  the  attention  and  softness  necessary  to  enable  the  performer 
please  the  ear  of  its  mate.  Each  cadence  passes  on  without  faltering,  and  if  you  are 
aainted  with  the  songs  of  the  birds  he  so  sweetly  imitates,  you  are  sure  to  recognise 
manner  of  the  different  species." 

It  is  a  most  lively  and  withal  petulant  bird  in  a  wild  state,  performing  the  most 
;esqne  manoevres,  and  being  so  filled  with  curiosity  that  it  follows  any  strange  being 
ragh  the  woods  as  if  irresistibly  attracted  by  some  magnetic  charm.  In  its  disposition 
Cat-bird  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  sensitively  affectionate  birds  on  the  face  of  the 
h,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  interesting  account  of  a  pet  Cat-bird,  called 
leral  Bem.    The  narrator  is  Mrs.  Webber. 

Well,  General  Bem  went  home  with  us  at  once,  and  was  immediately  given  his 
rty,  which  he  made  use  of  by  peering  into  every  closet,  examining  and  dragging  every 
g  from  its  proper  place,  which  he  could  manage,  pecking  and  squalling,  dashing  hither 
thither,  until  at  night  he  quietly  went  into  his  cage  as  if  he  was  neariy  or  quite 
tire  that  he  must  commence  a  new  career  on  the  morrow  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
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to  begin  the  world  over  agam,  yet,  as  Le  was  not  superannuated,  and  was,  withal,  ambitious, 
his  case  was  still  not  a  desperate  one,  although  we  had  assured  him  most  positively  that 
we  would  not  fall  in  love  wutli  him — we  had  only  invited  him  there  to  help  us  pass  the 
time. 

Bern  looked  wise  at  the  assertion,  but  said  nothing.  The  next  morning  we  gave  him 
water  for  a  bath,  which  he  immediately  used,  and  then  sprang  upon  my  head,  very  mnch 
to  my  surprise  ;  then  he  darted  to  the  window,  then  back  to  my  head,  screaming  all  the 
time  most  vociferously,  until  finally  I  went  to  the  window,  for  peace*  sake,  and  stood  in 
the  sunshine,  while  Bern  composedly  dressed  his  feathers,  standing  on  my  head  first  on  one 
foot,  then  on  the  other,  evidently  using  my  scalp  as  a  soi-t  of  foot-stone,  and  my  head  as  i 
movable  pedestal  for  his  impudent  generalship  to  perch  on  when  he  felt  disposed  to  be 
comfoi-tably  elevated ;  and  had  clearly  come  to  the  conclusion — as  I  was  so  fond  of 
transporting  him  from  his  native  land,  that  I  should  serve  as  a  convenient  craft  to  bear 
liim  where  his  moods  connnanded. 

In  a  word,  he  had  determined  to  turn  tyrant ;  if  I  had  had  the  deliberate  purpose  d 
using  him  as  a  mere  toy,  he  had  at  least  the  coolness  to  make  me  available,  and  from  that 
time  I  becamo  the  victim  of  the  most  unequalled  tyranny.  Did  I  neglect  his  morning 
bath  beyond  the  instant,  my  ears  were  assailed  with  screams  and  cries,  till  I  was  forced  to 
my  duty  ;  I  must  l)car  him  into  the  sunshine,  or  my  hair  was  pulled ;  I  must  bring  him  j 
his  breakfast,  or  he  pecked  my  cheek  and  lips  ;  in  fine,  I  was  compelled  to  become  hit  j 
constant  attendant,  while  in  the  meantime  he  most  diligently  assailed  my  heart  bjr 
endearing  confidences.  He  would  sit  upon  my  arm  and  sleep,  he  would  get  into  my 
workbox,  and  while  I  watched  that  he  did  not  pQfer  a  little,  he  would  quietly  seat 
himself  upon  its  edge,  and  in  a  low  sweet  voice  lull  my  suspicions  by  such  tender  melodies 
that  finally  I  could  no  lunger  say,  '  I  will  not  love  you,  Bem  ! '  but  gave  him  the 
satisfactory  assurance  that  he  was  not  quite  so  much  of  a  tease  as  I  had  tried  to  think 
liim ;  and  he  now  received  my  daily  oifering  of  small  spiders  and  worms  with  gestnwi 
of  evident  pleasure. 

Tliese  were  always  presented  to  him  enveloped  in  white  paper,  which  he  caiefiillf 
opened  and  secured  his  prey,  before  it  could  escape,  even  though  it  was  sometimes  i 
diflBcult  task  to  keep  his  vigilant  eye  upon  so  many — apparently  escapading — whenlwM 
called  to  the  field,  and  appointing  me  a  station,  I  was  expected  to  give  the  alarm  when 
one  attempted  to  get  away  on  my  side,  which  he  immediately  killed  and  dropped, 
and  then  darted  after  those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  field  of  action. 

At  last,  one  day,  Air.  Webber  brought  for  my  sister  a  Wood-thrush,  which  was  veij 
wild  and  savage,  and  was,  besides,  extremely  ugly,  but  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
singer,  which  made  us  forgive  his  sullen  temper,  and  hope  to  win  him  back  to  more 
gentle  ways,  when  he  should  see  that  we  would  be  his  friends,  and  that  he  shoaU 
be  almost  free ;  besides.  General  Bem  was  much  inclined  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
took  the  first  occasion  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  cage-house.  Tliis  the  stranger  did  not 
fancy,  and  drove  him  out.  Bem  resented  this,  by  turning  on  the  threshold  and  ponriag 
forth  a  torrent  of  screams  and  mewings,  w^hich  came  near  distracting  the  poor  Throd^ 
who  darted  at  him  and  chased  him  to  the  bed,  under  which  Bem  darted,  and  was  secntt 
for  the  present. 

But  from  that  time  there  were  no  more  overtures  of  friendship,  they  were  swotb 
enemies ;  the  Thrush  from  detestation  of  the  impudent  fellow  who  invaded  his  residence^ 
and  finally  appropriated  it,  to  the  entire  desertion  of  his  own,  which,  by-the-bye,  ml 
much  larger,  and  with  which  the  Tlirush  eventually  consoled  himself,  and  Bern  continiied 
to  occupy,  because  it  amused  him  to  pester  the  iU-natured  fellow,  which  he  had  set  don 
the  Thrush  to  be.     Many  were  the  quaint  scenes  which  now  daily  occurred. 

If  Bem  desired  to  take  a  bathe,  the  Thrush  would  endeavour  to  push  him  out;  butBffl 
was  not  to  be  ousted  in  that  style  if  he  could  prevent  it,  and  commonly  sent  the  po* 
Thrush  away  in  consternation,  his  musical  ear  stunned  by  such  direful  din  as  threatened 
to  rend  his  delicate  heart  as  well  as  tympanum.  Never  shall  I  forget  one  droU  ace*- 
One  day  Bem  found  on  the  floor  a  white  grape,  which  he  seemed  to  be  disposed  comffrtaMj 
to  discuss,  after  having  roUed  it  out  into  the  broad  sunshine.     Just  at  this  moment  tto 
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linish  stepped  up  in  a  cool  and  dignified  manner,  and  carried  tlie  grape  off ;  dropped  it 
L  the  shade,  and  deliberately  drawing  up  one  foot  among  his  featliers,  seemed  to  say, 
;  claim  the  grape  as  my  own  ;  I  stand  on  tlie  dt^fensive  ;  come  and  get  it  if  you  dare  I ' 

•  closed  the  *  off'  eye  and  looked  as  if  the  matter  was  settled  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

Bern  had  been  in  the  very  act  of  pecking  the  grai)e  when  it  was  so  unceremoniously 
ithdrawn  ;  he  drew  himself  up  on  tiptoe  fairly  with  astonislnnent,  liis  eye  seemed  to 
■ow  larger  and  rounder,  the  feathers  on  his  head  stood  alternately  en»ct  and  clung  close 

•  the  scalp  ;  he  stood  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  with  a  loud  '  mew'  <larted  forward  to 
capture  the  stolen  fniit,  but  the  Thruvsh  coolly  and  silently  met  him  with  open  mouth 
id  body  thrown  forward,  yet  still  covering  the  grai)e.  1  Jem's  wit  returned  to  Jiim — he 
uietly  turned  off,  as  if  it  was  a  small  matter  anyhow. 

We  were  astonished.  Was  Bem  a  coward  after  all  if  would  he  ]»<'nnit  this  bird,  ev(»n  if  he 
as  larger,  to  imi)Ose  upon  him  in  this  fashion,  and  he  al)le  to  whip  mocking-birds  at  that  ? 
ITe  shook  our  heads  ;  if  Bem  does  that,  we  shall  withdraw  his  laurels.  But  see  !  he 
>me8  cautiously  alx)ut  tlie  Thmsh — what  does  he  mean  <  ah,  we  perceive ;  15em  has 
agaciously  only  changed  his  tactics,  we  will  wateh  him  ;  he  thinks  the  Thrush  will  want 
ome  dinner  pretty  soon,  and  then,  as  Ik'ui  disdains  to  be  called  (|uaiTelsome,  he  will 
[oietly  appropriate  his  ti-easure. 

Four  hours  things  retained  this  position,  the  Thrush  never  moving  more  than  six 
Inches  from  his  post,  though  evidently  becoming  huni^ny  and  weary,  while  Bem  silently 
vandered  about  the  room,  feasting  in  the  most  provokin^ily  <'ool  way  in  both  cages,  and 
XXQtinually  making  inadvertent  incursions  in  the  neighbourlmod  of  his  enemy,  as  if  for 
hepurpase  of  throwing  him  off  his  guard  At  last,  In'm  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ooiiL  The  Thrush  had  been  eyeing  a  dainty  morsel  which  IJem  had  dropped  about  two 
fet  from  him.  lie  looked,  Bem  was  too  nmch  engaged  to  notice  him,  h(^  could  easily 
enture — he  would — he  did.  Bem,  whose  keen  eye  ha<l  seen  all,  darted  like  lightning, 
id  before  the  Tlirush  could  turn  about  and  seize  again  the  contested  trea^surc,  Bem  had 
ighted  on  the  centre  of  the  bed — ^the  only  place  in  the  room  where  the  Tlirush  would 
>t  follow  him — and  there  quietly  tore  the  grape  to  piecc^s  and  h*ft  it. 

But,  alas !  we  had  to  send  our  brave  sagacious  Ikjm  home  again.  We  were  to  make  a 
•ng  journey  to  the  South,  and  lie  must  stay  behind.  Ah,  the  p(»or  fellow  knew  as  well  as 
%  that  we  were  bidding  him  adieu.  He  pecked  our  fingei^s  in  great  distress,  and  bit  our 
ps  till  the  blood  came,  in  the  energy  of  his  farewell — while  he  uttered  such  sad  low 
•ies  as  made  us  mourn  for  many  a  day  in  the  remembrance. 

During  our  absence  we  wrote  frequently  inquiring  of  lk*m,  and  many  an  injunction 
>  him,  to  live  and  die,  if  need  be,  the  same  brave  general  we  had  known  him.  We  never 
Kpected  to  see  him  again ;  but,  after  a  year  of  wandering,  we  did  return  to  our  old  home. 
Lt  once  we  went  to  see  the  general,  little  dreaming  that  we  should  be  remembered.  WTiat 
nw  our  surprise  then,  when  we  called  *  Bem !  Bern !  General  Bem  ! '  to  see  our  dear 
riend  and  pet  dart  down  to  us  from  his  hiding-place,  and  most  evidently  recognise  us — 
ia  eye  sparkling,  his  scalp-feathers  raised,  his  wings  drooping,  and  that  same  low  cry 
•liidi  had  haunted  us  so  long,  greeting  us  again.  Our  happiness  was  real ;  and  when  we 
•Ifered  him  the  white  paper,  he  instantly  darted  upon  it^  and  tore  it  asunder  to  get  the 
veil-remembered  treasure  he  had  always  found  within. 

Again  Bem  went  home  with  us — this  time  to  fill  our  hearts  with  affection  by  his 
|vaint  impish  ways  and  gentle  waywardness.  Now,  he  became  a  privileged  character ; 
ay  paint  box  was  his  especial  admiration — he  treated  it  with  great  veneration,  havine 
iiieovered  that  birds  grew  out  of  the  little  square  pebbles,  as  he  doubtless  considered 
fttta,  until  one  day  he  perceived  I  objected  to  his  lifting  from  its  case  a  black-looking, 
^Ondiaped  piece  of  paint,  that  I  was  even  decidedly  opposed  to  his  meddling  with  it ; 
ftwa  that  moment  that  particular  piece  became  a  treasure — its  value  so  great  to  him,  that, 
tele  where  I  mighty  it  had  ever  an  invisible  glitter,  which  to  his  eyes  was  brighter  than 
^  cem ;  he  would  find  and  hide  it  from  me,  and  thus  I  had  at  least  once  every  day  to 
^todi  the  room  over  for  this  indispensable  colour. 

No  matter  that  I  threatened  him,  he  coolly  dressed  his  feathers  and  commenced  so 
^temy  a  song  as  to  soothe  my  rage  at  once.     He  became  my  constant  companion ;  he 
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bathed  with  me  in  the  morning,  he  took  his  dinner  with  me  from  my  plate,  and  percbed 
at  night  close  to  my  head.  He  sat  on  my  shoulder  or  head  when  I  worked,  and  seemed 
to  express  his  opinion  in  regard  to  my  progress  in  bird-making  with  quite  a  connoissenring 
air.  He  grew  to  be  profoundly  jealous  of  all  other  birds ;  and  if  I  talked  to  a  fine 
mocking-bird,  whose  cage  hung  in  my  room,  he  would  become  so  enraged,  and  finally 
depressed,  that  I  became  alarmed — I  feared  he  would  die. 

One  day  I  had  given  this  bird  some  water ;  my  hand  was  in  the  cage,  the  mocking- 
bird was  pecking  at  my  fingers,  when  with  a  loud  and  vicious  scream  Greneral  Bm 
dashed  from  the  floor  up  into  the  cage,  and  commenced  a  violent  assault  on  the  inmate 
The  struggle  was  but  for  a  moment ;  he  dashed  out  and  I  shut  the  cage-door,  while  Bern, 
mounted  on  the  bed-post,  sent  forth  such  yells  of  fury  as  I  never  heard  from  bird's  lungs 
before.     I  could  not  pacify  him  for  a  long  time — several  hours  ;  he  hid  in  the  shade  of 
the  furniture,  and  would  not  be  induced  to  come  out.     The  next  day  the  mocker  iras 
flying  about  the  room,  Bem  assailed  him,  and  the  fight  became  so  desperate  that  I  whs 
obliged  to  send  the  mocking-bird  away,  while  my  poor  Bem  was  seized  with  convolBioss; 
and  I  thought  liim  dead  after  a  few  moments.     But  his  time  had  not  yet  come;  he  lived 
to  pass  through  many  such  scenes  of  painful  suileiing.** 
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The  Hermit  Thrush  is  also  a  native  of  America,  and  is  generally  found  in  4e 
countries  adjoining  to  the  Mississippi  during  the  winter,  making  a  partial  migration  to 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee  during  the  summer. 

The  name  of  Hermit  is  given  to  this  bird  on  account  of  its  eremitical  and  retiring 
habits,  for  this  Tlirush  withdraws  itself  from  the  open  country  and  systematically  hides 
itself  in  the  darkest  and  most  secluded  cane-brakes.  Even  when  it  ventures  into  ita 
more  open  lands  in  search  of  food,  it  does  not  make  itself  conspicuous,  but  keeps  erar 
near  the  ground,  flitting  with  swift  and  steady  wing  to  and  from  the  lonely  brake  what 
its  nest  is  placed.  This  species  is  not  known  to  possess  any  true  song,  merely  uttering* 
very  low  and  plaintive  cry. 

The  nest  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  always  placed  in  the  thickest  shelter,  and  is  con- 
posed  of  dried  leaves  and  grasses  without  any  mud  wall,  and  lined  with  grasses  of  a  to 
character.  The  eggs  are  about  five  in  number,  and  their  colour  a  light  blue,  vari^rfrf 
with  black-brown  spots  on  the  larger  end.  There  are  usually  two  broods  in  thej» 
The  food  of  this  species  is  almost  wholly  of  a  vegetable  character.  The  general  colour  ■ 
buffy-brown  on  the  upper  parts,  warming  into  a  decided  ruddy  tinge  upon  the  tail  tti 
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pper  tail-coverts.     The  under  parts  are  greyish-brown  covered  on  the  neck  and  chest 
rtth  spots  of  a  darker  hue.     Tlie  total  length  of  the  adult  bird  is  about  seven  inches. 

Among  the  best  known  and  best  loved  of  our  British  songstei-s,  tlie  Blackbird  is  one 
f  the  most  conspicuous. 

This  well-known  bird  derives  its  popular  name  from  the  uniformly  black  hue  of  its 
ilumage,  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  bright  orange-cf)loured  bill  of  the  male  bird. 
Hie  song  of  this  creature  is  remarkable  for  its  full  mellowness  of  note,  and  is  ever  a 
welcome  sound  to  the  lover  of  nature,  and  her  vocal  and  visual  hanuonies.  Often  the 
M)or  bird  suffers  for  its  voice ;  and  being  kept  within  the  bars  of  a  cage,  is  forced  to  sing 
t«  wild  native  notes  "  in  a  strange  land."  In  captivity  it  is  sometimes  subjected  to 
*ftiiiiiig,  and  has  been  taught  to  whistle  tunes  with  great  spirit  and  precision.  Generally 
4e  bird  sings  in  the  daytime,  but  there  are  times  when  it  encroaches  upon  the  acknow- 
*dged  province  of  the  nightingale,  and  makes  the  night  echoes  ring  with  its  rich  ringing 
^QDes. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  even  in  its  native  state  the  Blackbird  is  something  of  a  mimic, 
•ad  will  imitate  the  voices  of  other  birds  with  remarkable  skill,  even  teaching  itself  to 
STOW  like  a  cock  and  to  cackle  like  a  hen. 

The  Blackbird  feeds  usually  on  insects,  but  it  also  possesses  a  great  love  of  fruit,  and 
bthe  autumn  ravages  the  gardens  and  orchards  in  a  most  destructive  manner,  picking 
Out  all  the  best  and  ripest  fruit,  and  wisely  leaving  the  still  immatured  produce  to  ripen 
Blithe  branches.  Perhaps  it  may  be  partly  carnivorous,  as  one  of  these  birds  was  seen  to 
Mack  and  kill  a  shrew  mouse. 

As  it  is  so  common  a  bird,  and  constantly  haunts  the  hedgerows,  it  is  preatly 
Knecuted  by  juvenile  gunners,  whom  it  contrives  to  draw  away  from  its  nest  by  flitting 
ft  and  out  of  the  hedge,  always  taking  care  to  keep  out  of  shot  range,  and  having  a 
Wous  habit  of  slipping  through  the  hedge,  and  flying  quietly  back  to  its  nest,  almost 
hudiiDg  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  its  rapid  progress.  It  is  not  a  sociable  bird,  being 
^ddom  seen  in  company  with  others  of  its  own  species,  and  not  often  even  together  with 
hmate. 
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The  nest  of  this  bird  is  made  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  always  carefully  placed 
in  the  centre  of  some  thick  bush,  a  spreading  holly-tree  being  a  very  favourite  locahty. 
It  is  a  large,  rough,  but  carefully  constructed  habitation,  being  made  externally  of  gr^s, 
stems,  and  roots,  plastered  on  the  interior  with  a  rather  thick  lining  of  coarse  mud,  which 
when  thoroughly  dried  forms  a  kind  of  rude  earthenware  cup.  A  lining  of  fine  grass  is 
placed  within  the  earthen  cup,  and  upon  this  lining  the  five  eggs  are  laid.  These  eggs 
are  of  a  light  greyish-blue  ground  colour,  splashed,  spotted,  an'd  freckled  over  their  entire 
surface  with  brown  of  various  shades  and  intensity.  The  colouring  of  these  ^gs  is 
extremely  variable,  even  those  of  a  single  nest  being  very  different  in  their  appearance; 
and  I  once  took  a  Blackbird's  nest  in  which  the  eggs  were  so  curiously  marked  that  no  one 
could  have  decided  whether  they  belonged  to  a  blackbird  or  a  thrush.  Sometimes  the 
spots  are  almost  wholly  absent,  and  at  other  times  the  eggs  are  so  covered  with  reddish- 
brown  markings  that  the  ground  colour  is  hanlly  discernible. 

The  Blackbird  is  very  courageous  in  defence  of  its  nest^  and  will  attack  almost  mj 
animal  that  thre^itens  the  security  of  its  homa  On  one  occasion  a  prowling  cat  was 
forced  to  retreat  ignorainiously  from  the  united  assaults  of  two  Blackbirds  near  whose 
domicile  she  had  ventured. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  adult  male  bird  is  a  uniform  deep  brown-black  over  the  whole  of 
the  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  under  suiface  of  the  wings,  which  have  a  decided 
wash  of  shining  grey.  The  female  is  darkish  brown  upon  the  upper  surface,  mouse-brown 
upon  the  abdomen  and  sides,  and  yellowish  l)rown  upon  the  throat.  In  total  length  the 
bird  measures  about  ten  inches. 

The  well-known  Song-Thrush,  or  Throstle,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  bears  i 
deservedly  high  rank  among  our  British  birds  of  song. 

It  is  plentifully  found  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  favours  us  with  its  vocal  efforts 
throughout  a  considerable  poi-tion  of  the  year.  The  song  of  the  Thrush  is  peculiarly  rick, 
mellow,  and  sustained,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  full  purity  of  its  intonation  and  th 
variety  of  its  notes.  The  Thrush  begins  to  sing  as  soon  as  incubation  commences,  and 
continues  its  song  from  the  beginning  of  the  spring  until  the  middle  of  autumn.  Ii 
many  cases  the  bii*d  sings  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  year,  and  has  been  heard  in  tb 
months  of  November  and  December.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  voice,  it  is  in  great 
request  among  bird-fanciers,  and  is  sold  in  large  numbers  as  a  cage  songster. 

The  Thrush  is  tolerably  familiar  with  mankind,  and  haunts  the  neighbourhood  (I 
human  habitations  for  the  sake  of  the  food  which  it  finds  in  such  localities.  It  is,  nerer- 
theless,  rather  shy  towards  human  beings,  and  does  not  willingly  permit  itself  to  be 
approached.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  on  occasions  an 
individual  bird  will  overcome  its  instinctive  dread  of  the  human  race,  and  attach  itself  to 
some  favoured  person.  In  one  such  instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  bird  look 
a  fancy  to  a  man,  persisted  in  following  him  about,  and  used  to  sit  on  his  shonldar 
and  sing  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  By  degrees,  the  bird  became  accustomed  to  ote 
human  beings,  and  would  accompany  its  protector  into  the  outhouses.  It  had  a  stantf 
predilection  for  steam,  and  was  fond  of  perching  on  the  edge  of  washing-tubs,  and  worn 
there  sit  and  sing,  though  so  enveloped  in  the  thick  vapour  as  to  be  hardly  visibla 

The  food  of  the  Thnish  is  mostly  of  an  animal  character,  and  consists  largely  d 
worms,  snails,  slugs,  and  similar  creatures.  In  eating  snails  it  is  very  dexterous,  tara 
them  in  its  bill,  battering  them  against  a  stone  until  the  shells  are  entirely  crushed,  aw 
then  swallowing  the  inclosed  mollusa  Wlien  a  Thrush  has  found  a  stone  that  suits  Ml 
purpose  peculiarly  well,  he  brings  all  his  snails  to  the  spot,  and  leaves  quite  a  laige  heip 
of  empty  snail-shells  under  the  stone.  One  of  the  best  examples  that  I  have  ever  see^ 
was  a  lai^  squared  boulder-stone,  forming  part  of  a  rustic  stile  in  Wiltshire.  There  w* 
a  large  pile  of  shells  immediately  under  the  stone,  and  the  ground  was  strewed  for  sow 
distance  with  the  crushed  fragments  that  had  evidently  been  trodden  upon  and  caniaJ 
away  by  the  feet  of  passengers. 

Tlie  Thrush  does  not,  however,  confine  itself  wholly  to  this  kind  of  diet,  but  in  tie 
autumn  months  feeds  largely  on  berries  and  different  fruits,  being  very  fond  of  chen«% 
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ttd  often  working  great  havoc  in  an  orchard  or  fiiiit-gaitlen.   But  in  sjnte  of  its  occasional 
inroads  upon  the  gardens,  it  deserv'es  tlie  gratitude  of  the  agiiculturist  on  account  of  its 
fcrvices  in  destroying  the  snails  and  other  garden  pests,  and  may  well  be  allowed  to  take 
Sb  autumnal  toll  of  a  few  of  the  fruits  of  which  it  has  l)een  such  an  efficient  preserver. 
haocase,  indeed,  does  it  become  us  to  be  over  chary  of  admitting  our  fellow-creatures 
to  a  share  of  the  good  things,  whicli  are  in  reality  no  more  the  pr()pi*rty  of  the  man  than 
•f  the  bird  ;  remembering  that  although  to  man  has  been  given  the  dominion  over  eveiy 
Inhabitant  of  earth,  yet  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and  the  creeping  things  have  also  received 
ieir  gift  of  every  green  herb  from  the  same  Divine  hand  which  entrusted  man  with  an 
ithority  higher  in  degree,  but  not  more  authentic  in  origin. 
The  nest  of  the  Thrush  is  rather  large,  and  shaped  like  a  basiiL     Tlie  shell  of  the  nest 
composed  of  roots  and  mosses,  inside  which  is  worked  a  rather  thin  but  wonderfully 
impact  layer  of  cow-dung  and  deo^iyed  wood,  so  strongly  kneaded  that  when  dry  it  will 
lid  water  almost  as  well  as  an  eai-thenwarc  vessel     Sometimes  the  bird  employs  rather 
Eange  materials  for  its  nest,  and  I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  Thrush  canied  ofl*  a  lace 
p  that  was  hanging  on  a  clothes-line,  and  worked  it  into  the  sides  of  its  nest.     There 
e  usually  five  e^gs,  of  a  Ixniutiful  l)lue  spotted  with  black.     The  spots  are  small,  round, 
d  well  marked,  and  arc  extremely  variable  in  size  and  number ;  they  are  always  gathered 
irards  the  larger  end  of  the  egg. 

The  fecundity  of  the  Tlirush  is  very  great,  a  single  pair  having  been  seen  to  make  five 
Its  in  the  course  of  a  single  season  (one  of  which  was  destroyed),  and  to  rear  seventeen 
Hug.  The  female  bii-d  was  so  tame,  that  she  would  pennit  herself  to  be  fed  while 
ting  on  her  ^gs.  I  have  seen  a  similar  example  of  confidence  in  this  bird,  and  have 
oked  the  head  of  a  female  Thrush  while  engaged  in  the  duty  of  incubation.  The  birds 
I  very  quick  about  their  domestic  affairs,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  a  nest  was 
ran  on  April  26th,  the  young  hatched  on  May  19th,  and  all  flown  on  May  28th.  This 
it^  however,  was  placed  in  a  veiy  warm  situation,  which  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
lapidity  of  the  process. 

lake  many  other  good  songsters,  the  Thrush  possesses  the  power  of  imitating  the 
es  and  even  the  gestures  of  other  birds,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  bom 
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a  correspondent  of  the  Field  newspaper :  "  Some  twelve  years  ago,  our  gardener  caught  a 
young  Thrush  well  able  to  fly,  and  caged  it.  Happening  to  be  in  his  cottage  one  day,  I 
heard  what  I  thought  w\as  a  robin  singing,  and  on  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
found  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Thrush.  Not  only  had  the  bird  caught  the  robin's  song, 
but  also  its  attitudes,  the  head  and  tail  drooping.  On  inquiring,  I  was  told  that  he  had 
other  accomplishments,  and  mocked  the  sounds  of  the  poultry.  These,  however,  I  did 
not  hear,  but  the  rol.)in  s  song  was  perfect." 

The  Thrush  can  even  imitate  wnth  great  accuracy  the  mellow  sounds  of  the  flute,  and 
has  been  taught  to  w^histle  tunes  played  on  that  instrument  by  its  instructor.  I  have  been 
told  of  one  of  these  birds  by  a  lady  who  had  it  in  her  possession.  The  Thrush  had  been 
captured  when  very  young,  and  before  it  had  attained  its  ordinary  juvenile  plumage.  The 
person  who  caught  it,  placed  it  in  a  cage  for  safety,  and  the  bird  soon  be(»me  tMne  and 
loving.  Finding  that  as  it  approached  maturity,  it  attempted  to  imitate  the  notes  of  i 
flute  which  he  w^as  in  the  habit  of  playing,  he  determined  tp  teach  his  bird  some  melody, 
and  succeeded  in  making  it  whistle  the  "  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland"  with  perfect  accuracy. 

The  colouring  of  the  Thrush,  though  simple,  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  back 
and  upper  surface  is  browm  of  slightly  different  shades,  the  chin  is  quite  white,  and  the 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  arc  greyish-white.  Tlie  throat,  the  breast,  and  flaoh^ 
together  with  the  sides  of  the  neck,  are  yellow,  thickly  spotted  with  dark  browa  He 
total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  nine  inches. 
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Anothee  sub-family  of  the  Thrushes  is  named  after  the  genus  which  is  accepted  as  ite  ] 
type,  and  is  called  by  the  title  of  Timalinse.     On  account  of  their  chattering  propenailMi  I 
they  are  more  popularly  termed  Babblers.     Several  examples  of  this  group  will  he  giwi 
in  the  following  pages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Chestnut-capped  Timalia,  a  bird  wW* 
derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  head.  ! 

This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Java,  and  is  rather  common  in  that  country.  It  is  i  j 
sufficiently  familiar  bird,  approaching  human  habitations  without  much  diffidence,  and  I 
building  in  close  proximity  to  the  bam  or  the  plantation.  It  is  a  pleasing  scfflgsttt  i 
possessing  a  sweet  and  musical  voice,  though  its  song  has  but  little  variety,  consisting  i 
only  five  notes.  A  sixth  note  is  sometimes  added,  but  evidently  forms  no  part  of  thewi 
song.  This  melody  is  repeated  at  very  short  intervals,  with  a  peculiarly  slow  and  w* 
modulated  intonation. 
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In  its  habits  this  bird  reminds  the  observer  of  the  u(:)iiiinon  English  Thrush,  and  in  its 
aiode  of  feeding  it  also  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  swoot  songster.  Its  food  consists 
iiiefly  of  insects,  which  it  captures  principally  on  the  gi-ound,  but  it  will  vary  its  diet 
with  snails,  slugs,  and  other  similar  creatures,  and  will  also  feed  upon  berries  and  fruits. 
He  bill  is  strong  and  thick,  in  order  to  enable  the  bird  to  capture  and  crush  its  food,  and 
^disinter  it  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  feet  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  are  consequently  better  developed  than  in  the  true  Thnishes.  Tlie  general 
onn  of  the  bird  is  rather  thick  and  short  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  colour  of  the  Chestnut-capped  Timalia  is  olive-brown  on  the  upper  portions  of 
he  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  is  coloured  on  the  crown  with  deep 
hestnut  The  under  parts  are  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  back.  A  white  band  passes 
ver  the  eye.  The  throat  and  cheeks  are  pure  white,  and  the  breast  is  also  white,  but  is 
Marked  by  a  series  of  jetty  black  stripes. 

Australia  possesses  a  curious  and  valued  specimen  of  this  group,  which  is  popularly 
ailed  the  Spotted  Ground  Thrush,  or  Ground  Dove. 

This  bird  is  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
lid  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  is  greatly  prized  by  both  natives  and  colonists. 
Jeing  always  attracted  by  certain  localities,  it  may  be  easily  found  by  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  its  habits.  Unlike  the  generality  of  birds,  it  cares  little  for  trees 
>t  bushes,  and  seldom  is  known  to  perch  upon  the  bmnches,  preferring  the  tops  of  low 
tone-covered  hills,  or  rude  and  rocky  gullies,  having  a  decided  predilection  for  those  which 
^  clothed  with  grass  and  scrubby  brushwood.  The  spaces  between  fallen  trees  are  also 
^  favourite  haunt  of  this  bird. 

The  Spotted  Ground  Thrush  is  no  great  flyer,  taking  to  wing  with  much  reluctance, 
Ond  seldom  voluntarily  raising  itself  in  the  air  except  to  fly  from  one  side  of  a  gully  to 
mother.  When  it  does  take  to  flight,  especially  if  alarmed,  it  rises  with  a  loud  fluttering 
loise,  and  proceeds  through  the  air  in  an  irregular  and  dipping  manner.  To  compensate, 
lowever,  for  its  imperfect  power  of  wing,  its  legs  are  well  developed,  and  render  it  bjx 
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exceedingly  fast  nmner,  so  that  it  is  able  to  conceal  itself  witli  great  rapidity  as  soon  as  it 
finds  cause  of  alarm. 

The  nest  of  this  spocies  is  a  very  loose  and  negligent  kind  of  structure,  made  of 
leaves,  tlie  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  various  vegetable  substances,  laid  carelessly  together  in 
some  casual  depression  in  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  bird,  and  their  colour  is  greyish  white,  covered  with  large  olive-browii  mottlings. 
According  to  Gould,  their  number  is  two,  but  the  author  of  *'  Bush  Wanderings  in  Australia" 

states  that  this  bird  lays  three 
eggs.  The  young  are  able  to  ran 
almost  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
._  -  -^- —  egg,  and  in  two  days  their  bodies 

are  covered  with  a  soft  black  down 
like  that  of  the  young  water-hen. 
The  flesh  of  the  Ground  Dove  is 
nmiarkably  good,  and  w^ien  the 
bird  is  fat  it  meets  with  a  ready 
sale,  and  is  generally  disposed  of 
to  the  game-dealers  together  with 
the  painted  quail,  as  it  arrives  and 
leaves  at  the  same  time  with  that 
bird. 

The  voice  of  the  Ground  Dore 
is  not  very  sweet,  its  cry  or  song 
consisting  of  a  low  piping  whistk 
The  colour  of  tliis  bird  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Thrash 
or  fieldfare,  and  is  briefly  as  fol- 
Iowa  The  back  and  upper  po- 
tions are  brown,  covered  iritk 
black  dashes.  Over  each  eye  is 
a  white  streak,  and  there  it  i 
white  patch  on  the  cheeks.  The 
chest  is  grey,  and  the  abdoma 
white,  warming  into  reddish  bof 
upon  tlie  ilanks,  and  each  feadxr 
being  marked  with  a  black  centr& 
Between  the  abdomen  and  ^ 
chest  is  a  black  band.  The  total 
length  of  this  bird  is  aboattei 
inches,  and  its  general  propoitioia 
resemble  those  of  the  commim 
fieldfare  of  England. 

Several  species  of  BahUen 

possess  a  sweet  song,  otheniff 

admirable  mimics,  while  otheis 

are  remarkable  for  the  stnop 

oddity  of  their  cry. 

One  of  the  best  songsters  in  this  group  is  the  Black-faced  Thrush,  a  native  of 

the  mountainous  regions  of  India  and  China.     This  bird  is  very  gregarious  in  its  habh 

assembling  in  large  flocks  and  prefeiring  the  thickest  jungles  and  deepest  ravines  to  the 

open  country.     These  flocks,  although  they  are  so  deeply  hidden,  are  easily  discovfflthb 

by  means  of  the  extraonlinary  sounds  which  they  emit^  and  which  are  said  to  re«emhb 

a  chorus  of  wild  laughter.     The  food  of  this  bird,  when  at  liberty,  consists  chiefly  of  M 

and  insects  ;  but  when  tamed,  the  Black-faced  Thrush  is  rather  carnivorous  in  itschancter, 

as  will  presently  be  seen.    The  nest  of  this  bird  is  rather  rudely  constructed  of  littlest 
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worked  into  some  convenient  hole  in  the  side  of  a  golly,  and  generally 


This  Bpedes  is  easily  tamed,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  notes  made  by  Mr. 
Rrifth  of  a  Blaok-fiaced  Thrash  that  had  been  for  some  time  in  his  possession,  is  a  very 
Meentrio  and  amusing  creature. 

**The  bird  was  exceedingly  tame  and  familiar,  and  delighted,  like  a  cockatoo,  in  being 
^j^ssed  and  tickled  by  the  hand,  when  it  would  spread  out  its  wings  and  assume  very 
lingiilar  attitudes.  It  was  naturally  a  fine  songster,  and  a  most  univei'sal  imitator. 
SV^henever  chopped  meat  or  other  food  was  put  into  its  cage,  it  always  evinced  a  propensity 
bo  deposit  the  bits  one  by  one  between  the  wires ;  and  when  a  bee  or  wasp  was  oflfered,  this 
bird  would  sel^e  it  instantly,  and  invariably  turn  its  tail  round  and  make  the  insect  sting 
Ihis  3e\  era!  times  succeasively  before  eating  it  A  large  beetle  it  would  place  before  it  on 
)he  ground ,  and  pierce  it  with  a  violent  downward  stroke  of  the  bill :  a  small  snake,  about 
i  ftMit  long,  it  treated  in  like  manner,  transfixing  tbe  centre  of  the  liead ;  it  afterwards 
•def^^oured  about  half  the  snake,  holding  it  by  one  foot  while  it  picked  it  with  the  bill,  as 
kas  its  commoii  mode  of  feeding* 

The  Laughikc  Crow  of  India  {Oarrulix  Ituoolaphus)  is  another  species  of  the  same 
geniis,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  resemblance  which  its  cry  bears  to  the  laughter 
of  human  beings.  Its  name  of  "  leucolophus,"  or  white-crested,  has  been  given  to  it  on 
accmuit  of  the  white  feathers  which  are  found  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

The  Golden  Oriole  is  an  extremely  rare  visitant  of  this  country,  having  been  but 
Beldom  observed  within  our  cofwts,  but  is  far  from  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  especially  the  more  southern  portions  of  Europe,  such  as  the  shores  of  the 
Mditerranean  aud  Southern  Italy. 

Tiie  Golden  Oriole  derives  it  name  from  the  bright  golden  yellow  with  which  the 
feillieii  of  the  adult  male  bird  are  largely  tinged ;  but  as  the  full  glory  of  its  plumage  is 
nd  displayed  until  the  bird  has  entered  its  third  year,  it  is  possible  that  many  specimens 
HQiy  have  YLBJied  this  coontiy  and  again  departed  without  having  attracted  particular 
fett^ntiou.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  well-known  History  of  the  British  Birds,  mentions  several 
iti$tanees  where  the  Golden  Oriole  has  been  seen  and  even  bred  within  the  British  Isles ; 
«ml  tLei^  is  a  note  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Field  newspaper,  which  records  the 
Cipture  of  a  pair  of  Golden  Orioles^  four  young  ones,  and  their  nest  near  Ipswich. 
^eoever  this  bird  do»  make  its  appearance  in  this  country  it  always  comes  in  the 
Btoniuer  months,  generally  between  Apnl  and  September. 

In  Italy,  this  bird  is  quite  common,  and  by  the  peasantry  is  supposed  to  announce 
the  npening  of  the  fig,  its  peculiar  cry  being  translated  into  a  choice  Italian  sentence, 
•ipifying  that  the  fruits  have  attained  maturity.  It  is  rather  gregarious  in  its  habits, 
^Qc^mlly  assoeiating  in  litUe  flo6ks»  and  firequenting  lofty  trees  and  orchards,  where  it  can 
©kain  abundance  of  food. 

It  is  an  exceediorrly  ghy  and  timorous  bird,  keeping  carefully  from  man  and  his  home, 
and  only  venturing  into  ciutivated  grounds  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  food.  Even  in  such 
^»m  it  is  e^ttremely  cautions  in  ite  behaviour,  and  as  it  always  takes  the  trouble  to  set 
Wms  on  guard,  it  cannot  be  approadied  without  the  greatest  patience  and  wariness  on 
^  part  of  the  sportBtnan  or  observer.  Being  ganerallpr  found  in  the  loneliest  spots,  and 
^l^ecially  preferring  tlie  outskirts  of  forest^  ^ence  it  can  at  once  dive  into  the  thick 
foliji^  and  esca]*e  from  daofier,  it  often  hetSLes  the  skill  even  of  the  practised  fowler,  who 
^£>rced  to  trust  to  the  earenil  imitation  of  its  note  for  his  hope  of  getting  within  shot  of 
^^iB  cMTijimg  bird.  Moreover,  the  imitation  must  be  exceedingly  exact,  for  the  ear  of  the 
^Idt'u  Oriole  IS  wondeiMly  true  and  delicate,  and  if  the  bwl  detects  the  least  error  in 
^e  intocatioti,  it  takes  instant  ahum,  and  seeks  for  refuge  in  the  deq>e8t  recesses  of  the 
According  to  M  Beolutein,  the  Golden  Oriole  is  so  fearful  of  exposing;  itself,  that 
never  percbea  upon  a  naked  branch,  always  preferring  those  boughs  which  are  most 

kly  covered  with  foliage^  and  which  will  consequently  afford  it  the  best  shelter. 
The  kuKl  of  the  (.<  olden  Oiiide  omaisto  chiefly  of  insects ;  and  as  the  faizd  is  rather  a 
ous  one,  it  k  verjr  senrioaaUe  in  dearing  away  the  oatexpillan  and  other  fhiitr 
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devouring  croatiiros  which  tire  specially  rife  in  the  spring,  and  destroy  so  much  fruit i» 
its  eariiest  stages.  As  is  often  the  case  with  the  insect-eating  birds,  the  Golden  Oriole  hn 
a  great  taste  for  fruit  when  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  in  the  autumn  is  very  fond  of  the  best  and 
mellowest  fruits,  having  an  especial  predilection  for  cherries,  figs,  and  grapes.  Perlwqisit 
may  be  able  to  detect  the  larva  of  some  insect  within  the  fruit,  and  to  do  good  service  if 
destroying  it  before  it  has  come  to  maturity. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  a  very  elegantly  formed  and  well-constructed  edifice,  of » 
shallow  cup-like  shape,  and  usually  placed  in  a  horizontal  fork  of  a  convenient  bwndi 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  made  are  mostly  delicate  grass-stems  interwoven  withvod 
80  firmly  that  the  whole  structure  is  strong  and  warm.  The  eggs  are  generally  four  orfiw 
in  number,  and  their  colour  is  purplish  white,  sparely  marked  with  blotches  of  a  deeprd 
and  ashen  grey.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  but  one  brood  in  the  year,  so  that  the  species 
does  not  multiply  very  rapidly.  Sometimes  the  bird  is  said  to  build  a  deep  andpw»" 
like  nest,  which  is  suspended  from  the  forked  branch  instead  of  being  placed  upon  it 

.  This  species  has  a  vQvy  peculiar  note,  loud,  flute-like,  and  of  a  singularly  aiticulate 
character,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  Italian  pwisanhy 
believe  it  to  speak  their  language.  Bechstein  considers  the  not^  to  resemble  the  worf 
*'  puhlo,"  and  many  wTiters  think  that  the  different  names  of  Oriole,  Turiole,  Loriot  HwA 
and  Elilow  are  given  to  the  creature  in  imitation  of  its  cry. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  male  is  bright  yellow  over  the  whole  of  the  head,  neckM" 
body,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings,  the  two  central  tail-feathers,  and  the  basal  portioj 
of  the  remaining  feathers,  which  are  jetty  black,  the  two  colours  contrasting  finely  ▼»» 
each  other.  Across  the  eye  runs  a  dark  stripe,  and  the  eyes  tliemselves  are  hi^^ 
])inky  red.  In  the  young  bird  the  yellow  is  of  a  dusky  greenisli  hue,  and  the  black  fe**^ 
are  of  a  dingy  brown,  and  according  to  Mr.  Yarrell  the  young  males  after  their  first  modj^ 
resemble  the  old  females.  In  the  second  year  the  yellow  of  the  back  is  more  decided,  rf 
the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  deeper  black,  and  in  many  of  the  lemaining  feathen  th 
colours  are  less  brilliant  than  in  the  bird  of  full  plumaga  It  is  rather  curious  that  is  {^i 
bird  breeds  in  its  second  year,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  both  rHflU^ 
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tlie  same  greenish-yellow  and  brownish-black  apparel.     The  total  length  of  the  Golden 
Oriole  is  not  quite  ten  inches. 

There  are  many  other  Orioles  known  to  ornithologists  which  cannot  be  described  in 
these  pages  for  lack  of  space,  and  it  must  be  sufticient  to  record  the  !Mango  Bird  of 
India  {Oriolus  Kundoo),  remarkable  for  its  peculiarly  melancholy  cry,  and  the  Black- 
Beaded  Oriole  of  Bengal  {Oriolus  melanocSphalus),  notable  for  its  lengthened  monotonic 
fltto-like  note.  None  of  the  true  Orioles  are  found  in  America ;  and  the  reader  must  be 
cuefiil  not  to  confound  those  birds,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  the  starlings,  with  the 
Orioles  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  the  only  resemblance  between  them  being  a  similarity 
rf  colouring. 

Before  quitting  this  interesting  family  of  birds,  we  must  give  a  passing  notice  to  the 
BULBULB,  so  well  known  by  the  repeated  references  to  them  in  Oriental  writings.  Some 
rf  the  species  are  possessed  of  remarkably  sweet  voices,  and  are  popularly  called  night- 
ingales. They  are  easily  tamed,  becoming  very  fond  of  a  kind  owner,  and  can  be 
taoght  to  perform  many  interesting  tricks.  One  species  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  fighting, 
•ad  is  trained  for  this  object  as  carefully  as  gamecocks  were  formerly  trained  for  the  cruel 
fUmsement  of  their  owners.  In  a  wild  state  they  are  generally  found  in  the  woods  and 
iQngles,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  gardens  for  the  sake  of  preying  upon  the  ripened 
hiits  and  insects.     They  are  all  exotic  birds,  and  are  only  found  in  the  eastern  hemi- 


The  interesting  family  of  the  Flycatchers  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  species, 
^tiemely  variable  in  size,  form,  and  colour.  The  average  dimensions  of  these  birds  are 
bout  equal  to  those  of  a  large  sparrow,  and  many  are  smaller  than  that  bird,  although 
iro  or  three  species  nearly  equal  the  thrush  in  size.  Their  shape  is  always  neat  and 
legant^  and  their  plumage  sits  closely  on  the  body  in  order  to  permit  the  short  but  rapid 
rolutions  which  fiiey  make  in  pursuit  of  their  active  prey.  One  or  two,  such  as  the 
Inadise  and  Fork-tailed  Flycatchers,  are  remarkable  for  the  mode  in  which  the  tail  is 
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elongated  into  a  graceful  and  elegant  train,  and  in  other  species  the  tail  is  broad  and  fan- 
like. In  colour  the  Flycatchers  are  mostly  of  soher  but  pleasing  tints,  but  there  are 
several  notable  exceptions  to  the  nile,  such  as  the  Crested  Flycatcher  {Pyrocipkalus  coro- 
ndtus),  remarkable  for  the  crown  of  fiery  scarlet  fcathei-s  which  decorates  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  Blue  Niltava  {NiMva  siuuiara),  which  has  its  broad  back  and  tail  of  a  brilliant 
azure,  and  the  Sel^phagus  picta,  whose  abdomen  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 

Tlie  bill  of  tlie  Flycatcher  is  of  various  lengths,  but  is  almost  invariably  rather  hard 
and  flattened  at  the  base,  slightly  curved  at  the  jK)int,  and  compressed  towards  the  tip. 
At  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  generally  several  long  bristles  like  those  of  the  nightjar, 
and  probably  placed  thei-e  for  the  simie  pmpose,  i,e.  to  aid  the  bird  in  the  capture  of  iti 
insect  prey.  The  wings  are  long  and  firmly  made,  and  tl»e  feet  are  slender  and  feeble  in 
comparison  with  the  dunensions  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  sub-families  into  wliich  the  Flycatchers  are  divided  is  known  by  the  name 
of  VircoulnWf  or  Greenlets,  on  account  of  the  constant  presence  of  green  in  some  part 
of  their  plumage.  They  are  all  little  birds,  and  are  confined  to  the  New  World,  inhabiting 
America,  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  They  are  mostly  insect-feeders; 
though  they  w  ill  vary  their  diet  with  fruits,  berries,  and  other  vegetable  food.  Many 
species  of  Greenlets  are  known  to  ornithologists,  and  some  of  them  ^re  remarkable  foj 
iheir  eccentric  habits  and  their  curious  mode  of  nesting.  ]! 

Tlie  Yellows-breasted  Chat  of  America  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  possesses  i 
very  prettily  coloured  plumage  and  elegant  form,  and  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the  most 
eccentrically  behaved  of  the  feathered  ci-eation,  even  surpassing  in  the  whimsical  oddity  of 
its  manners  the  mirth-provoking  evolutions  of  the  Demoiselle  crane. 

It  is  a  partially  migrator}'  bird,  having  rather  an  extensive  range  in  its  native  countiy, 
and  passing  from  north  to  south  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  wannth  or 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  According  to  Wilson,  it  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  thefint 
week  in  May,  and  depai-ts  for  the  south  in  the  month  of  August  As  is  usually  if  not 
invariably  the  cfise  with  birds,  its  migrations  are  restricted  to  a  narrow  line,  which  rm 
almost  due  noilh  and  south,  and  the  male  birds  always  make  their  appearance  before  their 
mates.     Of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  Wilson  gives  the  following  interesting  description 

"  When  he  has  once  taken  up  his  residence  in  a  favourite  situation,  which  is  almoek 
always  in  close  thickets  of  hazel,  bnimbles,  vines,  and  tliick  underwood,  he  becomes  very 
jealous  of  his  possessions,  and  seems  offended  at  the  least  intrusion ;  scolding  every 
passenger  as  soon  as  they  come  within  view  in  a  great  variety  of  odd  and  uncouth 
monosyllables,  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  may  be  readily  imitated  so  as  to 
deceive  the  bird  himself,  and  draw^  him  after  you  for  half  a  quarter  of  a  nule  at  a  time,  as 
1  have  sometimes  amused  myself  in  doing,  and  frequently  without  once  seeing  him.  On 
these  occasions  his  responses  are  constant  and  rapid,  strongly  expressive  of  anger  and 
anxiety,  and  while  the  bird  itself  remains  unseen,  the  voice  shifts  from  place  to  place 
among  the  bushes  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  spirit. 

First  is  heard  a  repetition  of  short  notes  resembling  the  whistling  of  the  wings  of  a 
duck  or  a  teal,  beginning  loud  and  rapid,  and  falling  lower  and  slower,  till  they  end  ii 
detached  notes  ;  then  a  succession  of  others,  something  like  the  barking  of  young  puHiifl^ 
is  followed  by  a  variety  of  hollow,  guttural  sounds,  each  eight  or  ten  times  repditfid,nw« 
like  those  proceeding  from  the  throat  of  a  quadruped  than  that  of  a  bird,  which  a» 
succeeded  by  others  not  unlike  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  but  considerably  hoarser. 

All  these  are  uttered  with  great  vehemence,  in  such  different  keys  and  with  aoA 
peculiar  modulations  of  voice  as  sometimes  to  seem  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
instantly  as  if  just  beside  you ;  now  on  this  hand,  now  on  that ;  so  that  from  the* 
manoeuvres  of  ventiiloquism  you  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  firom  what  particnlar 
spot  or  quarter  they  proceed.  If  the  w^eather  be  mild  and  serene,  with  clear  mocmli^ 
he  continues  gabbling  in  the  same  strange  dialect,  with  very  little  intermission,  diiiii^|l* 
whole  night,  as  if  disputing  w4th  his  ow^i  echoes,  but  probably  with  a  desire  of  inriting 
the  passing  females  to  his  retreat ;  for  when  the  season  is  further  advanced,  they  are  selto 
heanl  during  the  night." 


CXJNNINOHAM'S  BUSH  SHRIKE.— ^\'/.r/ ,.,/*>  Yit'tpn, 


It  is  a  very  retiring  bird,  keeping  itself  complotely  out  of  view,  but  if  once  detected, 
{ing  itself  into  a  state  of  ludicrous  alarm  at  the  sight  of  a  human  being.  It  generally 
nets  itself  to  the  brushwood,  and  flits  quietly  among  the  densest  sliade ;  but  if  it  should 
liflcovered,  it  immediately  dashes  upwards  to  a  height  of  some  foi-ty  or  fifty  feet,  drops 
nddenly  as  it  had  mounted,  then  rises  again,  letting  its  legs  dangle  at  full  length,  and 
ring  a  succession  of  terrified  squeaks  and  yelLs.  So  quick  are  its  movements,  and  so 
rare  its  habits,  that  a  single  gunner  can  seldom  succeed  in  shooting  one  of  these  little 
Ifl^  and  the  aid  of  a  second  sportsman  is  required  before  the  craity  and  active  little 
tare  falls  to  the  shot 

Ihe  food  of  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat  consists  principally  of  insects,  and  it  has 
edal  predilection  for  the  larger  beetles,  which  it  eats  of  such  great  dimensions,  that 
npectator  instinctively  wondei*s  how  so  small  a  bird  can  eat  so  large  an  insect.  It  will 
feed  ujwn  berries  and  many  kinds  of  fruit.  The  colour  of  this  bird  is  dark  olive- 
II  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  ;  the  breast  and  the  under  surface  of  the  wings 
ighi  yellow,  and  the  abdomen  is  nearly  white. 
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Anotheb  group  of  the  Flycatchers  is  denominated  the  Alectmrinae  or  Cock-tailed 
birds,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  them  on  account  of  their  habit  of  raising  their  long 
and  curiously  formed  tails  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  domestic  fowL  These  birds 
are  only  found  in  South  America,  and  are  all  of  small  dimensions,  the  average  length 
being  about  six  inches.  Tliere  are  many  species  of  this  group,  and  they  difTer  considerably 
in  their  habits  and  in  the  localities  which  they  frequent.  Some  are  fond  of  forest  lands, 
perching  upon  lofty  branches,  and  fluttering  from  their  post  in  chase  of  passing  insects, 
while  others  shun  the  wooded  districts  and  are  only  found  upon  the  low-lying  lands  where 
water  is  plentiful,  and  where  they  find  their  insect  food  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
aquatic  plants.  In  all  the  species  the  bill  is  flattened  towards  the  base  and  rather  conyex 
at  the  point. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Alectnirine  birds  is  the  Cunningham's  Busb 
Shrike,  which  from  the  strong  and  slightly  hooked  beak  was  formerly  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Shrike  family.     It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  haunts  the  thickly 
wooded  districts,  foraging  in  many  directions  in  search  of  its  prey,  which  generallr 
consists  of  the  larger  ins(*cts.    It  is  possessed  of  strong  and  firmly  vaned  wings,  and  is  able 
to  fly  with  remarkable  rapidity.   The  taU  of  this  species  is  extremely  elongated  and  deeply 
forked,  the  two  exterior  feathers  being  the  longest,  and  the  others  decreasing  rapidly  in 
lengtL     Even  when  the  bird  is  stationary,  this  long  tail  renders  it  very  conspicuoui^  but 
when  it  is  living  and  in  motion,  it  renders  the  tail  a  very  ornamental  appendage,  by 
raising  it  so  as  to  droop  like  the  feathers  of  a  cock*s  tail,  and  permitting  the  long  plumea 
to  wave  gracefully  in  the  breeze. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  uniform  ashen  grey  over  the  upper  surface^ 
covered  with  numerous  longitudinal  streaks  of  brown.  The  throat  is  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  rather  broad  semilunar  band  of  deep  purple-brown,  which  marks  the 
division  between  the  chest  and  the  throat.  The  wings  and  tail  are  blackish-brown,  and 
the  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  are  marked  with  a  series  of  longitudinal  ruddy  bands. 

A  SECOND  group  of  the  Flycatchers  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Tyranniia, 
a  title  that  has  been  applied  to  them  on  account  of  their  exceedingly  combative  habitJ 
during  the  season  of  incubation,  and  the  tyrannous  sway  which  they  exercise  over  birds 
of  far  greater  size,  powers,  and  annature.  They  are  all  inhabitants  of  America,  and  6r 
the  greater  part  are  found  in  the  more  tropical  regions  of  that  land.  They  have  a  veiT 
shrike-like  bUl,  and  many  of  the  shrike  habits,  preying  not  only  upon  insects,  birt 
pouncing  upon  young  birds,  animals,  and  reptiles,  and  even  adding  fish  to  their  scale  of 
diet.  The  beak  of  these  birds  is  very  large,  wide  at  the  base,  and  narrowing  gradually  to 
the  tip,  where  it  is  boldly  compressed  and  rather  strongly  hooked.  The  angle  of  the 
mouth  is  furnished  abundantly  with  long  bristles,  and  the  small  nostrils  are  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  the  feathers  of  the  forehead. 

Several  species  are  included  in  this  group,  among  which  the  two  birds  which  will  be 
described  in  the  following  pages  are  the  most  remarkabla 

The  first  of  the  Tyrannime  is  the  well-known- King  Bird,  or  TvEANT  Flycatchb; 
celebrated  by  Audubon,  Wilson,  and  many  other  writers  on  the  ornithology  of  Amend 

This  very  interesting  bird  is  one  of  the  migratory  species,  arriving  in  the  United  Stotol 
about  the  month  of  April,  and  remaining  until  the  end  of  the  autumn,  when  its  yowg 
are  fully  fledged,  and  able  to  shift  for  themselves.   The  name  of  Eang  Bird  has  been  grr« 
to  this  species  not  only  on  account  of  the  regal  sway  which  it  wields  over  most  of  tb  , 
feathered  race,  but  also  on  account  of  the  flame-coloured  crest  which  appears  whenewf  j 
the  bird  raises  the  feathers  of  the  head.  i 

The  habits  of  this  Flycatcher  are  very  remarkable,  and  have  been  so  ably  narrated  If  j 
Wilson,  that  they  must  be  given  in  his  own  graphic  language. 

"  The  trivial  name  King,  as  well  as  Tyrant,  has  been  bestowed  on  this  bird  for  ih  j 
extraordinaiy  behaviour,  and  the  authority  it  assumes  over  all  others  during  the  time  flfj 
breeding.  At  that  season,  his  extreme  affection  for  his  mate,  and  for  his  nest  andyWft.j 
makes  him  suspicious  of  any  bird  that  happens  to  pass  near  his  residence^  so  tliitS^J 
attacks,  without  discrimination,  any  intiTider.     In  the  months  of  May  and  Jnne^  andptft  | 
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f  July,  his  life  is  one  continued  scene  of  broils  and  battles,  in  which,  however,  he 
enerally  comes  oft*  conqueroi.  Hawks  and  crows,  the  bald  eagle  and  the  great  black 
Bgle,  all  equally  dread  a  rencontre  with  this  dauntless  little  champion,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
erceives  one  of  these  last  approachin;T,  launches  into  the  air  to  meet  him,  mounts  to  a 
onsiderable  height  above  him,  and  darts  down  upon  his  back,  sometimes  fixing  there,  to 
he  great  annoyance  of  his  sovereign,  who,  if  no  cr)uvenient  retreat  or  resting-place  be 
lear,  endeavours  by  various  evolutions  to  rid  himself  of  his  merciless  adversa^y^ 

But  the  King  Bird  is  not  so  easily  dismounted.  He  t(»ases  the  eogle  incessantly,  sweeps 
ipon  him  from  right  and  left,  remounts,  that  he  may  descend  on  his  back  with  the  greater 
iolence ;  all  the  while  keeping  up  a  shrill  and  rapid  twitttuing ;  and  continuing  the 
ittack  sometimes  for  more  than  a  mile,  till  he  is  relieved  by  some  other  of  his  tribe 
tqually  eager  for  the  combat. 

There  is  one  bird,  however,  whi(!h,  by  its  suj^erior  ra])i(lity  of  flight,  is  sometimes 
more  than  a  match  for  him ;  and  I  have  several  times  witurssed  his  ])reeipitous  retreat 


KING    BirU).— 7ir.t/i>iM-<  m/rry..-t/«.s. 


Vfore  this  active  antagonist.  Tliis  is  the  purple  martin,  one  whose  food  and  disposition 
» pretty  similar  to  his  own,  but  who  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  him  on  the  wing,  in 
•hiding  all  his  attacks,  and  teasing  him  as  he  pleases.  I  have  also  seen  the  red-hooded 
"Woodpecker,  while  clinging  on  a  rail  of  the  fence,  amuse  himself  with  the  violence  of  the 
ling  Bird,  and  play  ho^eep  with  him  round  the  rail,  while  the  latter,  higlily  irritated, 
*ade  every  attempt,  as  he  swept  from  side  to  side,  to  strike  him,  but  in  vain.  All  this 
tobulence,  however,  vanishes  as  soon  as  his  young  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
fcis  then  as  mild  and  peaceable  as  any  other  bird." 

Audubon  relates  an  account  of  a  battle  between  a  martin  and  King  Bird,  wherein  the 
•Uner  proved  victorious.  The  martin  had  long  held  sole  possession  of  a  farmyard,  and 
^hen  a  King  Bird  came  to  build  its  nest  within  the  same  locality,  it  assaulted  the  intruder 
Hth  the  utmost  fury.  The  act  of  building  on  the  forbidden  ground  aroused  the  anger  of 
fce  martin  to  such  an  extent,  that  whenever  the  male  King  Bird  passed  with  materials, 
be  martin  attacked,  and  by  force  of  superior  agility  dashed  its  foe  to  the  ground.  At 
tat  the  poor  Kuag  Bird  died,  being  worn  out  with  continual  struggles,  and  its  mate  was 
*»ced  to  leave  that  spot. 

The  flesh  of  the  King  Bird  is  held  in  some  estimation  in  one  or  two  of  the  States,  and 
^  bird  is  shot  in  order  to  supply  the  table. 
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The  naiTator  further  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  King  Bird  is  in  great  disfavour  rnik 
the  farmers,  wlio  are  in  the  habit  of  sliooting  it  wlienever  they  can  find  an  opportunity, 
on  account  of  its  fondness  for  bees.  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  suspicions  of  the  bee- 
owner  are  not  without  foundation,  for  the  King  Bird  will  perch  upon  a  rail  or  fence  near 
the  hives,  and  from  that  elevated  post  jwunce  upon  the  bee^  as  they  leave  or  return  to 
their  homes.  Many  persons,  however,  think  that  it  does  not  devour  the  working  beea, 
but  merely  singles  out  the  drones,  thus  sparing  the  workers  the  trouble  of  killing  those  idk 
members  of  the  community  at  the  end  of  the  season.  This  supposition  derives  some  foroe 
from  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  King  Bird  is  very  fastidious  in  its  taste,  and  that  it 
will  watch  the  flight  of  many  insects  in  succession  before  it  can  select  one  to  its  taste. 
Even  if  it  should  destroy  a  few  hundred  bees  annually,  it  repays  the  loss  a  thousand-fdd 
by  the  enormous  destmction  wiiich  it  works  among  the  cateri)illars  and  other  noxiou 
insects  during  the  earlier  parts  of  the  year ;  and,  according  to  Wilson,  every  King  Biid 
shot  is  a  clear  loss  to  the  farmer. 

Tlie  food  of  the  King  I^ird,  although  mostly  of  an  insect  character,  and  perhaps  whoUj 
so  in  the  spring  and  summer,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  vegetable  substances,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  bird  delights  in  berries  and  ripe  fruits,  the  blackberry  being  one  especial 
favourite.  It  often  hovers  over  streams  and  rivers,  chasing  insects  like  the  swallow,  and 
occasionally  dashing  into  the  water  for  a  bath,  and  then  sitting  to  plume  its  feathers  on 
some  convenient  branch  overhanging  the  water. 

The  flight  of  the  King  Bird  varies  according  to  drcumstances.  WTien  it  is  migratii^ 
it  flaps  its  wings  rapidly  sLx  or  seven  times  in  succession,  and  then  sails  onwards  for  i 
considerable  distance,  repeating  this  process  continually  as  it  proceeds  on  its  long  vojragei 
During  the  flight  it  is  perfcctlv  silent,  and  associates  in  bands  of  twenty  or  thirty  ia 
number.  But  in  the  season  of  love  the  bird  dashes  some  thirty  yards  aloft,  and  then 
hangs  with  quivering  wings  and  ruffled  plumes,  uttering  the  while  a  continual  low  shriA 

The  nest  of  the  bird,  which  is  so  valiantly  defendea  by  the  parent,  is  generally  b^ 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  is  placed  among  the  branches  of  a  tree  The  substances  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  slender  twigs,  wood,  vegetable  fibres,  fine  grasses,  and  horeehait 
There  is  another  species  of  tyrant,  the  Crested  Tyrant  {Tyranntts  crhtdtus),  whick 
employs  many  similar  materials  for  its  nest,  hay,  feathers,  hogs'  bristles,  dogs'  hair,  and 
the  cast  exuviae  of  snakes.  This  last  substance  seems  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
birds'  comfort,  for  Wilson  says  that  of  all  the  numerous  nests  which  he  discovered,  he 
never  found  one  without  some  of  this  curious  material  The  eggs  of  the  King  Bird  «e 
generally  five  in  number,  and  there  are  mostly  two  broods  in  the  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  bright  feathers  of  the  crest,  the  plumage  of  the  King 
Bird  is  of  a  rather  sombre  character.  The  head  is  black,  but  wlien  the  bird  raises  the  cnst 
feathers,  their  bases  are  seen  to  be  of  a  bright  orange  or  flame  colour.  This  appearance  a 
never  seen  unless  the  bird  is  excited.  The  tail  is  also  black,  but  is  tipped  with  whitt 
Tlie  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  ashen  grey,  and  the  quill-feathera  and 
coverts  of  the  wing  are  marked  with  dull  white.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  whits 
with  the  exception  of  a  large  grey  patch  on  the  breast.  The  total  length  of  thebiidii 
al)out  eight  inches.  In  the  southern  States  of  America  the  King  Bird  is  called  the  Rdd 
Martin. 

Our  second  example  of  the  Tyrant  Birds  is  the  curious  Fork-tailed  Flycatchbl 
This  remarkable  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  tropical  America,  and  is  rather  frequently 
found  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  popularly,  but  erroneously,  called  the  Widow  Biid,  thit 
appellation  belonging  by  right  to  one  of  the  finches.  Sometimes  the  bird  is  quite  solitaiy, 
but  at  other  times  it  assembles  in  little  flocks  on  the  branches,  and  from  thence  darts  « 
the  passing  insects.  It  is  also  fond  of  frequenting  the  low  flooded  lands,  and  of  perchiflg 
upon  the  tufts  of  rank  herbage  that  appear  above  the  water,  opening  and  shutting  its  long 
tail  like  a  pair  of  shears.  Its  food  is  mostly  of  an  insect  character,  but  it  wiU  feed  upd 
various  fniits  and  berries. 

It  is  quick  and  agile  of  wing,  and  by  means  of  its  long  and  firmly  set  tail  is  enabled  to 
make  many  shaqi  turns  in  the  air,  an  accomplishment  which  is  needful  for  the  purpoaerf 
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dug  the  large  winged  insects  on 
it  loves  to  feed  ;  and  while  enga^^od 
«  aerial  mananivi-es  it  constantly 
s  or  closes  its  tail.  Except  ini- 
ely  after  moulting,  the  long  scissor- 
athers  of  the  tail  are  seldom  in  a 
state,  as  the  bird  is  very  vivacious 
lovement-s,  and  in  its  quick  glancing 
unong  tlie  branches  is  apt  to  fray 
mtiful  plumes  against  the  bonghs, 
ten  rubs  the  webs  entirely  away, 
I  the  long  shafts  protnuling,  clothed 
ith  little  ragged  fi-agments  of  web. 
brk-tailed  Flycatcher  is  quite  as 
I  bird  as  the  preceding  species,  and 
lently  seen  to  attack  and  defeat  birds 
re  far  superior  in  size  and  bodily 
;h,  but  inferior  in  dashing  courage, 
e  colouring  of  this  bird  is  briefly  as 
\ :  The  top  of  the  head  is  velvety 
when  the  bird  is  at  rest ;  but  when 
•mes  excited,  it  raises  the  feathers  of 
d  into  a  kind  of  crest,  and  displays 
it  orange  spot,  caused  by  the  orange 
hich  tinges  the  basal  parts  of  each 
•.  The  neck,  back,  and  upper  i)arts 
t  body  are  dark  grey,  deepening 
Uy  towards  tlie  tail,  which  is  jetty 
with  the  exception  of  the  white 
web  of  the  exterior  quill-feathers, 
ider  portions  of  the  bird  are  white. 
Dtal  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
jn  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
)  that  the  dimensions  of  the  bird 
ire  really  small 

s  now  arrive  at  tlie  typical  Fly- 
rs,  named,  in  allusion  to  their  insect- 
habits,  the  Muscicapine  birds. 
is  group  includes  many  curious  and 
ting  species,  one  of  the  most  re- 
de being  the  White-shafted  Fan- 
f  Australia.  Beyond  elegance  of 
nd  pleasing  arrangement  of  rather 
colouring,  this  bird  possesses  no 
xtemal  attractions  ;  but  for  the  sin- 
3rm  of  its  nest,  and  the  eccentricity 
e  of  its  habits,  it  is  well  worthy 
t  memoir.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
•n  and  western  portions  of  Australia 
a^  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  seems 
permanent  resident,  merely  shifting 
liters  to  different  portions  of  the 
oiintry  according  to  the  season  of 
It  is  by  no  means  a  gregarious 
eing  seldom  seen  associated  with 
ler  companions  except  its  mate. 
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In  its  habits  it  is  Lrisk,  cheerful,  and  lively,  mounting  high  into  the  air  with  a  few 
rapid  strokes  of  the  wings,  and  then  descending  upon  some  convenient  bank  in  a  headlong 
reckless  style,  after  turning  completely  over  in  the  air  after  the  fashion  of  the  tumbler 
pigeons.  While  descending  it  spreads  its  wings  and  tail  widely,  the  latter  organ  being  so 
broad  as  to  resemble  a  feather  fan.  It  is  daring  and  confiding  in  its  nature,  pennittingthe 
close  approacli  of  human  beings,  haunting  the  neighbourhood  of  human  habitations,  and 
even  boldly  entering  houses  in  chase  of  Hies  and  other  insects.     Its  song  is  not  powerful 

or  varied,  but  is  full  and  pleasing 
consisting  of  a  soft  and  sweet 
twittering  sound 

During  the  breeding  season  it 
becomes  suddenly  shy,  wan-,  and 
restless,  and  should  it  perceive  an 
enemy  in  too  close  proxijuity  to 
its  nest,  puts  in  practice  a  series 
of    rather    transparent   wiles  in 
order  to  induce  the  intruder  on  ite 
domestic  joys  to  leave  the  \icinity. 
For  this  purpose  it  feigns  lame- 
ness, and  flutters  before  the  sup.  j 
posed   foe   in    a  manner  that  ii 
intended   to   induce   a  belief  in 
its  easy  capture,  and  to  lure  bin 
from   the   cherished    spot  where, 
all  its  loves  and  hopes  are  con- 
centrated. 

The  nest  is  of  a  most  remaA- 
able  shape,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration,  being  notable  for  i 
long  and  apparently  useless  tail 
that  hangs  far  below  the  branch 
to  which  it  is  attached,  andwhid^ 
owing  to  its  narrow  dimensiow 
and  slight  weight,  can  be  of  no 
service  in  presenting  the  balance 
of  the  structure.  1  would  offer  a 
suggestion  that  this  singular  fom 
may  have  reference  to  the  electa- 
cal  conditions  of  the  atmosphei^ 
and  serve  as  a  conductor  wherelj 
the  superabundant  electricity  i 
carried  off  from  the  eggs  or  young 
birds,  which  are  placed  in  an  op* 
and  undefended  nest,  and  con- 
veyed harmlessly  to  the  ground 
The  materials  of  which  the  nfll 
is  made  are  the  inner  bait  rf 
the  gum-ti-ee,  mixed  with  nw* 
and  the  down  of  the  tree  fem,i»; 
woven  together  with  spiders*  wd*i 
Tlie  position  of  the  nest  is  invariably  at  a  low  elevation,  and  it  is  found  either  liai^ 
from  a  branch  near  the  water  at  no  great  height  from  its  surface,  or  suspended  from  sob* ^ 
low  branch  in  a  forest.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  greyish-whit^ 
covered  with  olive-brown  blotclies.  There  are  generally  two  broods  in  the  year,  and  i 
third  brood  is  sometimes  known  to  be  successfully  reared. 

In  its  colouring  the  White-shafted  Fantail  is  a  dusky  olive-black  above,  and  there  ■ 
a  white  dash  above  the  eye,  and  another  curved  white  streak  below  the  eye.    The  thitrt 
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;  of  the  wing-ciovei-ts,  the  eil^^os  of 
mdaries,  togetlier  \vitli  tlio  outer 
le  tips  and  the*  sluifts  of  tin-  lail- 
,  are  pure  ^vllitt^  Avitli  llu.'  exco])- 

the  two  contrul  (luill-lcallicrs  of 
,  which  retiiiii  tlicir  (hisky  hue. 
il  length  of  this  hird  is  five  or  six 

The  name  lihipiilura  is  of  (in^/k 
i^rnifvinrr  •*  fan-tail,"  and  is  there- 
:>lied  to  this  and  other  spcn-ies  of 
le  j^enns,  whose  tails  are  eapahh^ 
;r  spread  in  a  fan-like  fa>hi()n  ;  the 
Ibiscapa  refers  to  the  white  shafts 
:ail-feathers,  and  is  therefore  only 

to  this  particular  species. 

most  elegant  and  striking  of  all 
catchers  is  undoubtedly  the.  hird 
is  figured  in  the  accompanying 
ion. 

I'ARADISE      FlA'CATCHKR      is     an 

bird,  being  found  si)read  over  tlu^ 
I#ortion  of  India,  where  it  is  far 
iiconimon.  It  is  generally  found 
L  clusters  of  tall  bamboos,  and  is 
labit  of  frecpienting  gardens,  shrub- 
and  plantations  in  search  of  its 
Its  mode  of  feeding  is  rather  vari- 
jlenerally  it  ])erclies  upon  soni(» 
anch,  and  when  it  sees  an  insect 
within  easy  reacli,  makes  a  sudden 
upon  it,  catches  its  ]nvy  witli  a 
ap  of  the  beak,  which  can  be  heard 
?  distance,  and  returns  to  its  post 
iness  for  anotlier  swoop.  Some- 
however,  it  siMirches  upon  the 
fs  for  the  various  insects  that  are 
crawling  on  the  bark  or  liiddtMi 
L  its  iri-egularities,  and  picks  them 
I  gi-eat  certainty  of  aim.  According 
nel  Sykes,  it  has  even  b(»en  known 
It  on  the  gi-ound  and  to  set-k  its 
on  the  soil. 

s  a  most  restless  bird,  ever  on  tlie 
litting  from  branch  to  branch,  or 
aft»'r  its  winged  prey  with  ceaseh^ss 
.  Like  many  predaceous  creatui'es, 
ther  solitary  in  its  habits,  being 
ly  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  or  at  all 
in  no  gieater  numbei-s  than  may 
unted  for  l»y  the  pi-esence  of  the 
ents  and  their  young. 
re  are  several  species  closely  allied 
other,  which  ait*  found  both  in 
id  Africa;  and  even  the  present 
ivas  once  supposed  to  be  sei)arated 
»e,  the  adult  male,  the  female,  and 
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the  young  being  so  different  in  form  and  colour,  that  each  was  set  down  as  a  distinc 
species.  It  is  now  known  tliat  the  long-taih>d  birds,  of  whatever  colour  they  may  b< 
are  the  adults  of  either  sex,  while  the  comparatively  short-tailed  bird  is  the  young  mal 
or  female.  When  these  distinctions  are  once  known,  it  is  very  easy  to  discriminat 
between  the  birds,  the  white  long-tailed  bird  being  always  the  adult  male,  the  redtlish  bui 
long-tailed  bird  the  adult  female,  and  the  shoit-tailed  bird  the  yoimg  male  or  female,  a 
the  case  may  be. 

The  colouring  of  this  species  is  remarkably  bold  and  pleasing,  and  may  be  brid; 
described  as  follows. 

Tlie  head  and  crest  of  the  male  are  bright  steely  green,  and  the  whole  of  the  uppe 
surface  is  pure  white,  curiously  streaked  with  a  narrow  black  line  dow^n  the  centre  of  eacl 
feather.  The  primaiy  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  are  jetty  black  with  a  narrow  edp 
of  white,  and  the  secondaries  are  also  black,  edged  with  -white  on  both  webs.  Tk 
beautiful  tail  is  more  than  double  the  length  of  the  body,  as  it  measures  thirteen  oi 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  while  the  bird  itself  is  only  some  six  inches  long.  The  colour 
of  the  tail-feathers  is  pure  white,  with  black  shafts,  except  the  two  central  feathers,  where 
the  black  colour  of  tlie  shaft  only  extends  half  their  length.  The  whole  of  the  under 
surface  is  white.  The  adult  female  has  the  head  and  neck  feathers  steely  green  as  in  the 
male,  but  not  of  quite  so  brilliant  a  hue.  Tlie  back  and  tail  are  ruddy  chestnut,  the  thioal» 
breast,  and  nape  of  the  n(,'ck  are  dark  grey,  and  the  abdomen  and  remainder  of  the  under 
parts  are  white.  The  young  bird  is  coloured  like  the  female,  but  the  white  of  the  abdomen 
is  tinged  with  buff. 

On  account  of    the  peculiar  shape   of   this   species,   it  is    sometimes  called  tie 
Eocket  Bird. 

England  possesses  some  examples  of  the  Flycatchers,  the  two  birds  represented  in 
the  illustration  being  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  noticed  the  manners  and  customs  : 
of  native  birds. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher  is  by  far  the  more  common  of  the  two  species,  and  hu 
received  several  local  names  in  allusion  to  its  habits,  the  titles  Wall  Bikd  and  Bkai 
Bird  being  those  by  which  it  is  most  frequently  designated.  It  is  one  of  the  mignting 
birds,  arriving  in  this  countiy  at  a  rather  late  season,  being  seldom  seen  before  the  middk 
or  even  towards  the  end  of  May.  The  reason  for  this  late  arrival  is  probably  that,  if  the 
bird  were  to  make  an  earlier  appearance,  the  flying  insects  on  which  it  feeds  would  no* 
be  hatched  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  a  proper  supply  of  food  for  itself  and  yopf 
It  is  a  common  bird  throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  is  also  seen,  W 
not  80  frequently,  in  Scotland.  It  has  a  rather  wide  range  of  locality,  having  bea 
observed  in  diffei-ent  parts  of  Europe,  and  extending  its  flight  even  to  Southern  Africa. 

Tliis  bird  is  fond  of  haunting  parks,  gardens,  meadows,  and  shrubberies,  alwiji 
choosing  those  spots  where  flies  are  most  common,  and  attaching  itself  to  the  saai 
perch  for  many  days  in  succession.  When  the  Flycatcher  inhabits  any  place  where  i 
has  been  accustomed  to  live  undisturbed,  it  is  a  remarkably  trustful  bird,  and  permits  tb 
near  approach  of  man,  even  availing  itself  of  his  assistance. 

I  well  remember  a  curious  instance  of  this  exceeding  tameness  on  the  part  of  one  d 
these  birds.  In  the  grounds  of  a  large  estate  in  Oxfordshire,  I  was  sitting  in  a  gij 
waiting  for  a  friend,  and  as  the  sun  was  shining  very  powerfully,  I  moved  the  Tetoi 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  On  one  of  the  lower  branches  a  Flycatcher  was  sittiuft 
watching  the  flies,  and  occasionally  fluttering  in  chase  of  an  insect,  and  then  returning  to  ■ 
its  post  in  true  Flycatcher  fashion.  After  watching  the  bird  for  some  little  time,  I  struck 
with  the  whip  at  a  clover  blossom,  thereby  starting  a  number  of  flies,  which  rose  intoij 
air.  To  my  suq)rise,  the  bird  instantly  left  the  branch,  darted  among  the  flies,  capwrf 
one  of  them,  and  returned  to  its  perch.  I  again  drove  some  flies  into  the  air  wih  4* 
whip,  and  again  the  bird  came  and  snapped  them  up  within  stroke  of  the  lash.  TMj 
proceeding  was  continued  until  my  friend  rejoined  me  and  we  drove  away,  leaving  the  W 
in  sole  possession. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher  builds  a  very  neatly  made  nest,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  fixiag^' 
home  in  the  most  curious  and  unsuspected  localities.    The  hinge  of  a  door  has  on  nN>* 
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occasion  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  in  one  instance  the  nest  retained  its 
Ithough  the  door  was  repeatedly  opened  and  closed,  until  a  more  severe  shock 
laiy  wook  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest  and  broke  them.  It  is  fond  of  selecting 
lan  habitation  for  the  locality  in  which  it  builds  its  nest,  and  its  titles  of  Beam 
Wall  Bird  have  been  given  to  it  because  it  is  in  the  habit  of  making  its  home  on 
the  holes  of  walls.     The  branches  of  a  pear,  apricot,  vine,  or  honeysuckle  are 

resorts  of  the  Spotted 
r,  when  the  tree  has  been 
;ainst  a  wall.     Tlic  biixl 

be  in  the  habit  of  re- 
4)  the  same  spot  year 

;  and  as  in  one  case  the 
ility  was  occupied  for  a 
wenty  consecutive  years, 
probable  that  the  young 
succeeded  to  the  domains 
Mu^nts. 

test  is  generally  round 
shaped,  and  is  made  of 
ses,  moss,  roots,  hair, 
ers,  the  harder  materials 
the  walls  of  the  nest, 
ofter  being  employed  as 

5  watched  one  of  these 
e  act  of  building  her  nest^ 
preatly  interested  by  the 
i  which  the  business  was 
L  First  she  arranged  a 
rge  bundle  of  fine  diy 
bhe  thick  fork  of  some 
and  having  pecked  it 
some  little  time  as  if  to 
up  regularly,  she  sat  in 
le  of  it,  and  by  a  rapid 
tof  her  wings  spun  round 
d  like  a  top,  so  as  to 
I  shallow,  cup-like  hol- 
then  fetched  some  more 
id  after  arranging  them 
and  the  edge  and  partly 
»ttom,  repeated  the  spin- 
ess.  A  few  hairs  and 
s  were  then  stuck  about 
nd  woven  in  very  neatly, 
and  some  slender  vege- 
is  being  the  threads,  so 
dth  wUch  the  moss  was 
0  the  nest. 

rking  out  the  long  hairs  and  grasses,  she  generally  moved  backwards,  laying 
L  her  bill,  and  continually  walking  round  the  nest,  a  circumstance  which  has 
noted  by  Mr.  Yarrell  I  cannot  say,  however,  whether,  as  is  related  by  that 
)  male  brings  all  the  materials,  nor  can  I  give  any  further  personal  description 
bitectural  powers  of  the  bird,  as  when  the  nest  had  reached  the  stage  which  has 
ib^  I  was  forced  to  return  home,  and  on  my  next  visit  the  nest  was  finished 
lother  bird  sitting  in  it    I  was  close  to  the  bird  daring  her  labours,  being 
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sheltered  from  observation  by  a  thick  bush  and  the  trunk  of  an  ivy-covered  tree,  and 
could  even  see  the  colour  of  the  bright  glancing  eyes,  and  note  the  self-satisfied  rufiBe  of 
her  feathers  whenever  she  had  made  a  stroke  to  her  satisfaction. 

The  eggs  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  a 
very  pale  bluish  white,  spotted  with  ruddy  speckles.  As  the  nest  is  made  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  year,  being  but  just  begun  when  some  birds  have  hatched  their  first  brood, 
there  is  not  often  more  than  a  single  family  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  known  to  hatcli  and  rear  a  second  brood  in  safety.  The  young  are 
seldom  hatched  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  June,  and  they  seem  to  foUovr  their  parents 
longer  than  is  tlie  case  with  most  birds. 

The  food  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  is  almost,  if  not  exclusively,  composed  of  insects, 
mostly  flies  and  other  winged  members  of  the  insect  world.  It  seldom  descends  to  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  prey,  nor  does  it  seem  to  pick  caterpillars  off  the 
leaves  and  branches,  but,  standing  on  some  chosen  perch,  it  darts  at  the  passing  insects, 
and  returns  to  the  same  spot.  Fruit  seems  to  form  no  part  of  the  Flycatchers  food, 
although  it  has  often  been  observed  on  the  fruit-trees,  having  in  all  probability  been 
attracted  to  the  tree  by  the  many  winged  insects  which  feed  on  finiit. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  is  a  delicate  brown  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  being,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  a  blacker 
hue  than  the  feathers  of  the  back.  There  are  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  the  tertial  feathers  of  the  wings  are  edged  with  light  brown.  The  breast  is  white, 
with  a  patch  of  very  light  dull  brown  across  its  upper  portion,  and  both  the  chin  and 
breast  are  marked  with  dark  brown  longitudinal  streaks.  Upon  the  sides  and  flanks,  the 
dull  white  deepens  into  a  yellowish  brown.  The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  about  five 
inches  and  a  half.  When  young,  the  plumage  is  largely  spotted  with  buff  and  brown  of 
difierent  tints.     This  species  has  no  song,  but  only  a  few  low  twittering  notes. 

The  other  species  of  British  Flycatchers  is  much  more  rare  than  the  bird  just 
described,  and  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  peculiarity  of  plumage,  from 
which  it  derives  its  popular  title.  The  Pied  Flycatcher  has  been  observed  in  most  parts 
of  England,  but  seems  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  except  in  the  counties  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  where  it  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  There  are  many 
other  localities  where  it  has  also  been  seen,  but  to  enumerate  them  would  be  a  needless  task. 
It  is  known  to  be  a  frequenter  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  even  visiting  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  the  summer  months,  while  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  veiy 
plentiful.  It  is  a  migmtory  bird,  generally  arriving  in  England  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  leaving  us  for  a  warmer  climate  in  September. 

The  habits  of  this  bird,  its  mode  of  flight,  and  fly-devouring  propensities,  cl(»ely 
resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  greatly  in  tb 
locality  of  its  nest,  and  the  number  of  the  eggs.  Instead  of  placing  a  simply  constructed 
nest  upon  a  branch  or  other  convenient  spot,  the  Pied  Flycatcher  always  chooses  a  hollof 
in  some  decaying  tree  for  its  home,  and  there  deposits  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  eggs. 

In  one  instance,  noticed  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  eggs  were  disposed  in  a  very  curiuus 
manner.  "In  the  season  of  1830,  a  pair  had  a  nest  in  the  identical  hole  where tte 
species  had  bred  for  four  successive  years.  On  the  16th  of  May,  tliis  nest  contained  eigM 
eggs,  arranged  in  the  following  manner:  one  lay  at  the  bottom,  and  the  remainder ve« 
all  severally  placed  perpendicularly  round  the  sides  of  the  nest  with  the  smaller  end 
resting  upon  it,  the  efl'ect  of  which  was  exceedingly  beautiful."  The  author  of  this  well- 
observed  note  further  remarks  that  the  eggs  from  different  nests  are  found  to  vary  greatly 
in  size.  The  nest  itself  is  made  of  dried  leaves,  moss,  and  hair,  and  is  rather  loosely  IwiiH 
and  the  young  make  their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  June. 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  as  follows  :  In  the  adult  male,  the  top  of  the  head,  back 
of  the  neck,  back  and  wings  are  dark  blackish  brown,  with  the  exception  of  a  white 
patch  upon  the  forehead,  and  a  broad  stripe  of  white  on  the  tertiary  and  greater  winf 
coverts.  The  tail  is  black  except  some  bold  white  marks  on  some  of  the  outer  featlw 
and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  is  pure  white.     The  female  is  of  a  delicate  biown  on 
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the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  those  portions  which  in  the  male  are  pnre  white,  are  in 
the  female  of  a  dull  whitish  grey.  In  dimensions  the  bird  is  not  equal  to  the  spotted  Fly- 
catcher, barely  exceeding  five  inches  in  total  length. 

The  singular  and  beautiful  bird  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kixo  Tody,  orEoYAL 
Great  Crest,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  may  challeiige  competition  with  many  of  the 
flycatchers  for  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  colouring-. 

It  is  a  very  rare  bird,  being  seldom  brought  to  England,  and  to  all  appearance  but  little 
known  in  its  native  land.  This  species  is  chietly  remarkable  lor  its  splendid  crest,  which 
is  capable  of  being  lowered  upon  the  neck,  or  raised  almost  ])erpendicularly,  in  which 
latter  position  it  assumes  a  spreading  and  rounded  form,  like  an  o|)en  fan.  The  feathers 
of  the  crest  are  long  and  slender,  and  spoon-shaped  at  their  extremities.  Each  feather  is 
bright  chestnut-red  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  a  narrow  stripe  of  rich  orange 
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«ncceeds,  and  the  tip  is  velvet  black,  encircled  by  a  band  of  steel-blue.  As  may  be 
nipposed,  the  efifect  of  its  spread  crest  is  remarkably  fine  and  striking.  The  upper  parts 
F  rf  the  body  are  dark  chestnut>-brown,  rather  deeper  on  tlie  quill-feathers  of  the  wings. 
The  throat,  chest,  and  abdomen  are  pale  fawn,  warming  towards  chestnut  on  the  central 
hue.    The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  six  inches  and  a  half 

The  family  of  the  A^ipelid^e,  or  Chatterers,  is  one  of  considerable  size,  and  includes 
wme  very  beautiful  and  interesting  birds.  In  all  these  species  the  beak  is  rather  broad  and 
•hort,  curved  on  the  upper  mandible,  and  well  notched  at  the  tip.  The  claws  are  sharp 
I  md  hooked,  and  are  grooved  underneath.  The  Chatterers  are  found  in  all  the  warm 
\  portions  of  the  world,  and  even  our  own  country  is  sometimes  favoured  by  a  visit  from  the 
j  ^cal  species,  the  Waxen  Chatterer.  They  are  divided  into  several  groups  or  sub- 
,  iimilies,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Pachycephalinae  or  Thick-heads,  so  called  from  the 
j^    leavy  make  and  great  comparative  size  of  their  heads. 

Of  this  group  we  find  an  excellent  example  in  the  well-known  Diamond  Bibd  of 
iostralia. 

This  pretty  little  creature  inhabits  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  whole  of  the  southern 

-ftortions  of  Australia,  and  is  generally  found  upon  trees  and  bushes,  skipping  about  the 

[^'iHncbes  with  the  greatest  velocity,  and  peering  into  every  crevice  after  the  insects  on 

Vhich  it  feeds.      It  possesses  great  activity  of  limb  and  strength  of  claw,  and  is  able  to 
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traverse  the  boughs  while  hanging  suspended  beneath  them  by  its  feet  It  is  not  restricted 
to  any  particular  tree,  but  may  be  seen  on  the  hard  scrubby  bushes  as  often  as  upon  the 
lofty  trees.  The  voice  of  the  Diamond  Bird  is  rather  harsh  and  piping,  and  consists 
of  two  notes  constantly  repeated,  from  which  circumstance  the  natives  call  it  by  the  name 
of  "  We-deep,  we-deep." 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  bird  is  its  nest  and  the  position  which  it 
chooses  for  its  home.  Instead  of  placing  its  nest  among  the  branches,  or  even  in  the 
hollow  of  one  of  the  innumerable  decaying  trees  that  abound  in  its  native  country,  the 
Diamond  Bird  makes  a  deep  l)urrow  in  the  face  of  some  bank,  usually  on  the  margin  of  a 
stream,  and  builds  its  nest  at  the  extremity  of  the  hole.  Tlie  tunnel  slopes  slightly  upward.?, 
and  is  about  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  the  nest  being  placed  in  a  chamber  at  its  extremitr. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  burrowing  birds,  the  Diamond  Bird  builds  a  most  neat  and 
elaborately  constructed  nest  in  its  burrow,  the  marvel  being  increased  by  the  evident 

difficulty  of  working  in  the  darL 
The  structure  is  almost  globular 
in  form,  and  is  entered  by  means 
of  a  hole  left  in  the  sida  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  principally  strips  of  the  inner 
gum-tree  bark,  and  it  is  lined 
with  finer  portions  of  the  same 
substance. 

The  Diamond  Bird  is  a  pretty 
little  creature,  and  decorated  with 
most  vivacious  colouring.  The 
crown  of  the  head,  the  wings  and 
the  tail  are  black,  speckled  with 
pure  white,  each  feather  having 
a  snowy  white  spot  at  its  extre- 
mity. A  white  streak  bc^ns  at  tie 
nostrils,  crosses  the  face,  and 
passes  over  each  eya  The  back  is 
curiously  diversified  with  seveial 
harmonising  tints,  each  feather 
being  grey  at  its  base,  and  having 
at  its  extremity  a  triangular 
spot  of  fawn  edged  with  blact 
The  upper  tail-coverts  are  ruddy 
brown,  becoming  redder  towards  the  tail ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  chest  are  bright  gokta 
orange,  and  the  abdomen  is  tawny.  Tlie  female  has  a  browner  head,  and  no  golden  orange 
streak  on  the  breast.     The  bird  is  about  as  large  as  a  wren. 

The  Manakins,  or  Piprinoe,  fonn  a  moderately  large  group  of  birds,  many  of  vhid 
are  of  very  beautiful  and  curious  plumaga  With  very  few  exceptions  they  are  inhabitant! 
of  America,  and  are  found  only  in  the  hottest  portions  of  the  tropical  regions  of  that  vast 
country.  They  feed  indiscriminately  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  are  very  activf 
in  their  movements,  and  frequent  the  hottest  and  moistest  forests,  where  vegetation  gro« 
most  luxuriantly,  as  in  such  situations  they  find  the  greatest  abundance  of  food. 

One  very  beautiful  species  is  the  Golden-winged  Manakin  of  America.  This  hirdi 
always  to  be  found  on  the  skirts  of  forests,  where  it  chooses  the  hot  and  marshy  gronD* 
that  are  often  formed  in  such  localities,  and  there  plies  its  busy  search  for  food,  unhannfi^l 
by  the  noxious  and  miasmatic  exhalations  of  the  decaying  vegetation  that  are  continiullf 
steaming  upwards,  whilst  the  burning  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  convert  the  moisture  into 
vapour,  and  cover  the  eaith  with  a  heavy,  warm,  and  poisonous  mist.  The  bird  is  rentf* 
ably  vivacious  in  its  movements,  and  may  often  be  seen  on  the  ground,  peering  and 
in  every  direction,  or  perched  in  large  flocks  on  the  top  of  some  lofty  tree. 
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The  Golden-winged  Manakin  is  a  very  pretty  bird,  its  plumage  being  brightly  mottled 
with  black,  yellow,  and  orange,  which  tints  are  arranged  in  a  manner  both  bold  and  soft. 
The  wings  are  remarkable  for  the  bright  yellow  feathers  from  which  the  bird  derives  its 
popalar  name^  and  the  crown  of  the  head  is  decorated  with  a  beautiful  series  of  gradually 
deepening  plumes,  of  a  golden  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  on  the  forehead,  and 
vanning  into  a  rich  ruddy  orange  towards  the  back  of  the  neck,  something  like  the  crown 
of  the  fire-crested  Begulus. 


GOLDEN-WINGED  MAXAKIN.— i'i>m  chryjopUra. 


Tm  laTgest  and  the  most  showy  of  all  the  Manakins  is  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  so 
tenned  on  account  of  a  slight  external  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  gallinaceous 
■fam. 
ly  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  America  and  Guinea,  and,  as  it  is  a  solitary  and  extremely 
tiring  faiid,  is  but  seldom  seen  except  by  those  who  go  in  special  search  of  it  This  bird 
\  lemarkable,  not  only  for  the  bright  orange-coloured  plumage  with  which  its  whole  body 
\  oov^ed,  but  for  its  beautiful  crest,  which  extends  over  the  head  like  the  plume  of  an 
helmet.  It  generally  frequents  the  banks  of  rocky  streams  and  deep  sombre 
^^fines,  where  it  traverses  the  ground  with  much  rapidity,  by  means  of  its  powerful  and 
'^^dl-developed  legs.  As  it  is  a  solitary  and  very  wary  bird,  it  is  seldom  shot  by  white 
-men,  the  gieater  number  of  existing  specimens  having  been  procured  by  means  of  the 
•poisoned  arrow  thrown  through  the  deadly  sumpitan,  or  blow-pipe,  of  the  Macoushi  Indians. 
\  skin  commands  a  high  price  in  the  market^  the  Indians  kill  great  numbers  of  the 
,  and  are  gradually  thinning  their  ranks. 

Duiiiu;  the  daytime  the  Cock  of  the  Rock  retires  into  its  dark  hiding-place  among  the 

Efa,  and  only  comes  out  to  feed  before  sunrise  and  just  after  sunset    Not  only  is  it 

\^^  found  in  company  with  other  birds,  but  it  does  not  even  seem  to  associate  with 

'its  own  kind.    The  nest  of  this  species  is  of  a  very  slight  description,  and  is 

d  of  little  sticks,  splinters  of  wood,  and  dry  grasses,  laid  loosely  in  a  hole  of  some 

,  and  containing  two  white  eggs. 

Ihe  colour  of  l£e  Cock  of  the  Rock  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and  consists  of  a  rich 
!e  tint^  which  dyes  the  whole  of  the  plumage  with  the  exception  of  the  quill-feathers 
I  wingfl^  which  are  of  a  sooty-black  hue,  and  those  of  the  tail,  which  are  brown,  tipped 
I  yellow.    The  feathers  of  the  head  stand  erect  in  a  double  row,  with  their  extremities 
iilg  in  a  line  corresponding  with  ihe  central  line  of  the  head,  and  consequently  form 
^^pecnliar  ftn-like  cr^  which  overhangs  the  forehead  and  extends  quite  to  the  back  of 


L^thei 
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tlie  bead.  The  tips  of  the  crcst-featliers  are  tinged  with  brown  and  yellow.  Upon  the 
wing-covei'ts  and  the  upper  tail-coverts,  tlie  featliers  are  modified  into  flowing  plumes, 
which  droop  in  a  very  graceful  manner  over  the  firmer  featliers  of  the  tail  and  sides.  In 
size  the  Cock  of  the  Itock  about  equals  a  common  pigeon. 

Th(^.  female  bird  is  not  neai'ly  so  beautiful  as  her  mate,  being  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  and  having  only  a  small  and  inconspicuous  crest 

Another  species  of  Manakin  which  belcaigs  to  the  same  genus  is  the  Pekuviax  Cock 
OF  THE  EocK  {Bvpicvla  lirundna),  a  bird  which  is  possessed  of  considerable  beauty, 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  splendid  as  the  previous  species.  Like  that  bird,  its  plumage ii 
of  a  bright  orange  colour,  but  its  crest  wants  the  curious  fan-like  form  which  is  80 
conspicuous  in  the  Cock  of  the  Eock,  and  the  quill  and  tail-feathers  are  jetty  black,  and 
the  wing-coverts  are  ashen  grey.  Moreover,  the  feathers  of  the  wnng-coverts  and  uppff 
tail-coverts  arc  not  so  loose  and  flowing,  and  its  tail  is  longer  in  proportion. 

There  is  one  species  of  Manakin  which  does  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  inhabit  Americi, 
but  is  found  in  Singapore  and  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  This  is  the  Green  Calyptomeu 
{Calypt6mena  vtridis),  a  very  beautiful,  though  not  very  large  bird.  Like  the  Cock  of  tb 
Eock,  it  is  extremely  shy  and  solitary  in  its  habits,  but  instead  of  retiring  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  rocky  ground,  it  shrouds  itself  among  the  heavy  verdure  of  the  forest  tree^ 
where  its  bright  green  feathei-s  harmonize  so  well  with  the  foliage,  that  it  is  hardly  percep- 
tible even  to  a  practised  eye.  The  food  of  this  bird  seems  to  be  entirely  of  a  v^aUi 
character. 
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is  bird  possesses  a  fine  and  well-marked  crest,  which  curves  so  boldly  that  it  nearly 
iie  short,  vnde,  and  hooked  beak  under  its  featlioi-s.  According  to  Sir  S.  Eatfles, 
loaring  of  this  species  is  as  follows  :  "The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  brilliant 
d-green. ...  A  little  above  and  before  the  eyes,  the  feathers  are  of  a  deep  V(4vet- 
at  their  base,  and  only  ti}>ped  with  green,  Imt  crossed  in  the  coverts  V)y  thn.'c  velvet- 
bands.  The  primary  feathers,  as  wi*ll  as  the  whole  under  side  of  the  wings,  are 
approaching  to  black,  w^ith  the  exception  of  the  outer  margins  of  some,  which  aie 
with  green.  Tlie  tail  is  short,  rounded,  and  composed  of  ten  feathers,  which  are 
above  and  bluish-black  below.  The  whole  of  the  under  parts  are  green  ;  this  colour 
htest  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  round  the  eyes." 

e  total  length  of  this  species  is  about  six  inches,  and  the  bird  resembles  a  thrush  in 
Qend  contour  of  its  body. 


BOHEMIAN   WAXWING,  OR  WAXEN   CH^TTEllEH.— 'AuiycUs  gui ruin. 


SMALL  but  interesting  group  of  birds  has  been  designated  by  the  name  of  AmpeliucT., 
itterers,  in  allusion  to  the  loquacity  for  which  some  of  the  species  are  remarkable, 
all  have  a  wide  mouth,  opening  nearly  as  far  as  the  eyes,  but  without  the  bristly 
dages  which  so  often  accompany  a  large  extent  of  gape.  Several  of  the  species  are 
ated  for  the  singular  hairy  appendage  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  quill-feathers  of 
ings,  which  closely  resemble  spots  of  red  sealing-wax,  and  have  given  rise  to  the 
f  Waxen,  which  has  been  almost  invariably  applied  to  these  birds. 

^  well-known  species,  the  Waxen  Chatterer,  is  a  tolerably  frequent  visitor  of 
nd,  though  it  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  common  British  birds.  It  is  also 
1  by  the  name  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer,  the  latter  name  being  singularly 
ropriate,  as  the  bird  is  quite  as  rare  in  Bohemia  as  in  England, 
is  a  very  gregarious  bird,  assembling  in  very  large  flocks,  and  congregating  so  closely 
er,  that  great  numbers  have  been  killed  at  a  single  discbarge  of  a  gun.  A  corre- 
ct of  the  Field  newspaper,  dating  from  Christiana,  in  Norway,  gives  the  following 
jting  particulars  of  this  curious  bird :  "  For  the  last  month  there  have  been,  and 
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indeed  still  are,  immense  flocks  of  Waxwdng  Chatterers  quite  close  to  the  house  They  are 
not  at  all  shy,  allowing  a  person  to  approach  easily  within  shot.  They  come  into  all  the 
gardens  round  hy  thousands,  in  quest  of  the  berries  of  a  tree,  which  I  believe  is  the 
mountain  ash,  having  been  driven  south,  as  I  suppose,  either  on  account  of  the  cold  or  in 
search  of  food.  Some  of  the  flocks  contained  several  thousands,  but  are  now  much 
diminished  in  numbers,  on  account  of  some  having  gone  southwards,  and  others  been 
killed.  They  make  a  gieat  noise  when  sitting  together,  which  they  do  in  great  numben^ 
making  a  tree  look  quite  l)lack  with  them.  On  one  occasion  I  kUled  twenty  at  one  shot 
at  another  eighteen,  and  at  another  seventeen.  One  of  these  birds  I  shot  had  the  wax  at 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  on  the  wings."  This  curious  divergence  from  the  usual 
formation  has  been  noticed  in  the  cedar  bird  (an  American  species  of  the  same  genus),  hj 
Wilson,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  that  bird.  Perhaps  the  waxen  appendage 
of  the  tail  may  rather  be  termed  a  full  development  of  the  original  idea,  than  a  diveigenoe 
from  the  usual  foi:m. 

The  long,  flat,  scarlet  appendages  to  the  wings,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  tail  also^ 
are  usually  confined  to  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  at  whose  extremities  they  dangle  as 
if  they  had  been  formed  separately,  and  fastened  to  the  feathei-s  as  an  afterthought 
Indeed,  they  so  precisely  resemble  red  sealing-wax,  that  any  one  on  seeing  the  bird  for  the 
first  time  would  probably  su])pose  that  a  trick  had  been  played  upon  him  by  some  one 
who  desired  to  tax  his  credulity  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  full  number  of  these 
appendages  is  eight,  four  on  the  secondaries  and  the  same  number  on  the  tertiaries,  bnt 
they  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird,  the  secondaries  keeping  their  full  complement 
and  the  tertiaries  having  from  one  to  four,  according  to  age  and  development.  None  of 
the  wax-like  appendages  are  developed  until  the  second  year. 

Although  the  migi-atory  hal)its  of  this  bird  are  well  known,  and  many  of  the  localities 
which  it  frequents  have  been  recorded  by  various  writers,  no  one  seems  to  have  any  certain 
information  as  to  its  true  home,  or  the  country  wherein  it  breeds,  although  it  is  so  nmnerous 
a  species  in  its  own  locality  that  its  liiding-places  could  hardly  have  escaped  notice  had 
they  occurred  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  scientific  observation. 

Some  authors  place  its  residence  in  Central  Asia,  upon  the  elevated  table-land  of  that 
region,  others  think  that  it  builds  in  Tartary,  others  place  its  home  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Noithem  Europe,  others  in  the  Arctic  regions,  while  Dr.  Richardson  believes  that  it  may 
be  traced  to  America :  "  The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  skirting  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ocean  being  congenial  to  the  habits  of  this  species,  it  is  probably  more  generally 
diffused  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  Russian- American  territories,  than  to  the  westward  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.  It  appears  in  flocks  at  Great  Bear  Lake  about  the  twenty-fifth 
of  May,  when  the  spring  thaw  has  exposed  the  berries  of  the  alpine  arbutus,  maii 
vaccinium,  &c.  that  have  been  frozen  and  covered  during  winter.  It  stays  only  for  a  fat 
days,  and  none  of  the  Indians  of  that  quarter,  with  whom  I  conversed,  had  seen  its  nest; 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  retires  in  the  breeding  season  to  the  rugged  and 
secluded  mountain-limestone  district  in  the  sixty-seventh  and  sixty-eighth  parallels,  whfl* 
it  feeds  on  the  fruit  of  the  common  juniper  which  abounds  in  those  places." 

To  this  countiy  it  only  comes  in  the  winter  months,  although  there  has  been » 
example  of  its  appearance  as  early  as  August. 

In  its  plumage  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  is  a  very  pretty  and  striking  bird,  being  tf 
notable  for  the  silken  softness  of  its  feathers,  as  for  its  pleasingly  blended  colours  and  the 
remarkable  appendage  from  which  it  derives  its  popular  name.  The  colouring  of  the 
bird  is  very  varied,  but  may  briefly  be  described  as  follows :  The  top  of  the  head  and 
crest  are  a  light  soft  brown,  warming  into  ruddy  chestnut  on  the  forehead.  A  welWefinrf 
band  of  black  passes  over  the  upper  base  of  the  beak,  and  runs  round  the  back  of  tb 
head,  enveloping  the  eyes  on  each  side,  and  there  is  a  patch  of  the  same  jetty  hue  onib 
chin.  The  general  colour  of  the  bird  is  grey-brown,  the  primary  and  secondaiy  feather 
of  the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  tipped  with  yellow,  the  primary  wing-coverts  are  tipprf 
with  white,  and  the  tertiaries  are  purplish  brown^  also  tipped  with  white.  The  luw* 
surface  of  the  bird  is  sober  grey,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  rich  ruddy  brown.  D* 
length  of  the  Waxen  Chatterer  is  about  eight  inches. 
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The  flegh  of  this  bird  ia  held  in  gr«?at  estimation  in  tho  conntrias  where  it  apjieare  in 
^test  nutnbeni,  and  ia  Norway  it  is  re»;u!arly  killed  and  exposed  for  sale  at  the  average 
rke  of  one  penny, 

A  CLOSELY  allied  species  is  found  in  Amorica,  where  it  has  bean  taken  for  a  variety 
'the  preceding  species,  but  is  clearly  drstiiict  from  that  bird.   On  account  of  its  fondness 

cedar  hemes,  it  goes  by  the  popular  name  of  the  Cedar  Bied,  or  Chattebeb,  the 
iter  name  being  not  at  all  appropriate  to  this  species,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  silent  of  birds, 
at  ei^en  raising  its  voice  in  the  season  of  love. 

This  bird  is  found  in  diftt-mnt  parts  of  America,  migrating  to  and  fro  according  to  the 

[»n  of  year*  Wilson  tells  us  that  in  the  months  of  *Tuly  and  August  it  associates 
ether  in  great  flocks,  and  retires  to  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Blue  Mountains  for  the  purpose 
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IbediDg  on  the  wbortleberrieH  which  grow  in  those  localities  so  plentifully  that  the 

iountoins  are  covered  with  them  for  miles.     In  October  they  descend  to  the  lower  parts 

the  conntiy^  and  there  feed  on  rarious  l>pnne5,  especially  those  of  the  red  cedar,  which 

b^  devour  so  ^nidily  that  no  less  than  tifteen  cedar  berries  have  been  found  in  the  throat 

'  a  single  bird.     Thfy  also  eat  tlie  fruit  of  the  persimmon,  cherries,  and  many  other 

litu,  and  aid  greatly  in  the  vegctatiou  of  the  country  by  transporting  to  different 

alities  the  seeds  of  tho  plants  on  which  they  subsist, 

Unlike  the  Waxen  Chatterer,  the  Cedar  Biitl  carries  with  it  no  mystery  respecting  its 
Iwellint^-pUce,  but  openly  buiida  in  the  month  of  June  upon  various  trees,  soioetimes 
osing  the  cedar,  and  at  other  times  fixing  on  dilTerent  orchanJ  trees* 
Wilson  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  nest  and  general  habits  of  the  bird 
Inring  the  breeding  season.  *'  The  nest  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  fixed  in  the 
arked  or  horizontal  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground ; 
aUrardly  and  at  bottom  is  laid  a  mass  of  coarse,  dry  stalks  of  grass,  and  the  inside 
t  hned  wholly  with  very  6ne  stalks  of  the  same  material  The  eggs  are  three  or  four,  of 
» dingy  bluish  white,  tbiek  at  the  great  end,  tapering  suddenly,  and  becoming  very  narrow 
\  tlie  other ;  marked  with  small  rouudish  spots  of  black  of  various  sizes  and  shades,  and 
he  gtiiiii  end  is  of  a  pale  dull  puiple  tiuge,  marked  likewise  with  various  shades  of  parple 
1  black.  About  the  last  week  in  June  the  young  are  hatched,  and  am  at  tirst  fed  on 
eta  and  their  larva?,  but  as  they  advance  in  growth,  on  berries  of  various  kinds.  These 
I  have  myself  been  an  eyc-witaess  to. 
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The  female,  if  disturbed,  darts  from  tlie  nest  in  alarm  to  a  considerable  distance ;  no 
notes  of  wailin^;:  or  lamentation  arc  heard  from  either  parent,  nor  are  they  ever  seen,  not- 
withstandinfT  you  are  in  the  tree  examining  the  nest  and  young.  These  nests  are  less 
frequently  found  than  many  others,  owing  not  only  to  the  compamtively  few  numl)ers 
of  the  bird,  but  to  the  remarkable  muteness  of  the  species.  The  season  of  love,  which 
makes  almost  evury  other  small  bird  musical,  has  no  such  effect  on  them,  for  lliey 
continue  at  that  interesting  period  as  silent  as  before.'* 

Like  the  waxen  Chatterer,  the  Ctnlar  Bird  is  held  in  great  estimation  as  an  article  of 
food;  and  as  in  the  autunni  and  end  of  summer  it  becomes  very  fat  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  l)erries  and  other  food  whicli  it  consumes,  it  is  in  great  requisition  in  the 
markets,  being  sold  in  large  numbers  and  for  a  very  small  price.  Even  as  early  as  May 
the  Cedar  Kwd  begins  its  dei)redations  on  the  cherries,  always  choosing  the  best  and  ripest 
fruit,  and  continues  its  robberies,  undisturl>ed  by  scarecrows  or  any  other  means  except 
the  loaded  gun.  The  C'edar  ]>ird  does  not  limit  itself  to  fruits  and  berries,  but  also  feeds 
largely  on  insects,  chasing  and  devouring  flies  and  other  winged  insects  in  a  manner  venr 
similar  to  that  of  the  flycatchers,  but  not  exliibiting  the  airy  liveliness  and  quick  vivacity 
of  those  birds. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Cedar  Bird  is  yellowish  brown,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
being  fawn-coloured,  rather  darker  on  the  head,  which  is  surmounted  with  a  long  and 
])ointed  crest,  which  can  be  raised  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  head.    The  chin 
is  black,  the  breast  and  abdomen  y(»llow,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  white.    The  wings 
are  deep  slaty  blues  iii^d  the  uj)pL'r  tail-coverts  are  slate-blue,  deepening  into  hiack,  vhich 
also  extends  over  the  great (»r  i)art  of  the  tail.     The  extremities  of  the  tail-feathers  are  rich 
yellow.     A  rather  broad  line  of  black  crosses  the  forehead,  and  passes  round  the  head, 
(aiveloping  the  eyes  in  its  ccnirse.     The  secondary  feathei's  of  the  wings  are  adorned  witk 
wax-like  appendagi^s  r(»sembling  those  of  the  Bohemian  chatterer,  and  their  number 
is  variable,  s(Mnetimes  being  only  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  nina    Wilson 
su{)poses  that  their  object  is  to  guard  the  tips  of  the  feathers  from  being  worn  away,  but 
this  conjecture  does  not  seem  to  carry  much  weight  with  it     The  appendages  are  nothing 
more  than  horny  expansions  of  the  shafts.     As  some  female  birds  are  without  these  wai- 
like  ornaments,  it  was  once  sup])osed  tliat  they  only  belonged  to  the  male  bird ;  but  it  ii 
now  ascertained  that  they  are  found  in  both  sexes  alike.     On  several  occasions  Wilson 
found  one  of  the  tail-feathers  decorated  with  a  waxen  tip  similar  to  those  of  the  wing. 
The  colour  of  the  female  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  but  the  tints  are  not  so  brilliant 
This  bird  is  nmch  smalU^r  than  the  European  species,  being  only  six  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  very  slenderly  built. 

As  the  numbers  of  acknowledged  species  among  birds  amount  to  several  thousands,  it 
is  evident  that  in  a  comprehensive  work  of  this  character  it  will  be  impossible  to  mentioft 
th(^  whole  of  the  feathered  tril)e,  and  that  only  those  birds  can  be  described  which  act  H 
i*ei)resentatives  of  the  several  groups  into  which  the  division  has  been  separated.  Passing 
over,  therefore,  many  remarkable  species,  we  arrive  at  one  which  is  perhaps  as  extii- 
ordinary  a  bird  as  any  that  has  hithei-to  been  figured.  This  is  the  celebrated  Bell  BoH 
or  Campanero  of  America,  so  called  on  account  of  the  singular  resemblance  which  iH 
note  bears  to  the  slow,  solemn  tolling  of  a  church  bell. 

The  J>ell  Bird  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pigeon,  and  its  plumage  is  quite  white 
From  a  pigeon  it  can,  however,  be  readily  distinguished,  even  at  some  distance,  by  tb 
curious  horn-like  structure  which  grows  from  its  foixdiead,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  somethwe 
inches  when  disturbed.  This  "liorn"  is  jetty  black  in  colour,  sprinkled  very  sparingly 
with  little  tufts  of  snowy-white  down,  and  as  it  has  a  connnunication  with  the  palate,  bii 
probably  something  to  do  wuth  the  bell-like  sound  of  the  voice.  The  song  or  ciy  of  the 
Campanero  has  been  admii-ably  described  by  Waterton,  in  his  well-known  "  Wandering 
in  South  America." 

"  His  note  is  loud  and  clear,  like  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles.  In  the  midst  of  these  extensive  wilds,  generally  on  the  dried  top  of  * 
aged  mora,  almost  out  of  your  reach,  you  see  the  Campanero.     No  sound  or  song  fioB 


BELL   BIUD.—Aroinni'ja  -Iho. 


•ny  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  not  even  the  clearly  pronounced  *  Whip-poor- 
Willl*  from  the  goatsucker,  causes  such  astonishment  as  the  toll  of  the  Canipanero. 

With  many  of  the  feathered  race,  he  pays  the  common  tribute  of  a  mornin<(  and 
■wening  song ;  and  even  when  the  meridian  sun  has  shut  in  silence  the  mouths  of  almost 
tke  whole  of  animated  nature,  the  Campanero  still  cheers  the  forest.  You  hear  his  toll, 
•nd  then  a  pause  for  a  minute,  then  another  toll,  and  then  a  pause  again,  and  then  a  toll, 
•nd  again  a  pause.  Then  he  is  silent  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  then  another  toll,  and 
•D  on.  Actaion  would  stop  in  mid  chase,  Maria  would  defer  her  evening  song,  and 
ftpheus  himself  would  drop  his  lute  to  listen  to  him,  so  sweet,  so  novel  and  romantic,  is 
4e  toll  of  the  pretty  snow-white  Campanero." 

•  The  "  horn "  of  the  Bell  Bird  is  only  erect  while  the  creature  is  excited  and  during 
4c  resonant  cry,  and  when  the  bird  is  at  rest  it  hangs  loosely  on  the  side  of  the  face.     It 

*  supposed  that  the  Bell  Bii*d  builds  in  Guiana,  but  its  nest  and  locality  of  breeding  are 
•t  present  unknown. 

To  the  Chatterers  succeed  the  Campephaginae,  or  Caterpillar-eaters,  which  are  nearly 
&  found  in  the  various  countries  of  the  Old  World.  As  their  name  imports,  they  live 
IdeJSj  upon  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  preferring  those  that  are  still  in  the  larval  state, 
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and  assiduously  examining  each  loaf  and  branch  in  search  of  their  prey.  They  also  eat 
ants,  beetles,  and  other  ^xi^ound-livin^  insects,  and  are  quite  as  active  in  chasing  them  upon 
the  earth  as  in  their  haunts  amon<(  the  branches.  They  also  eat  fruit  and  berries  in  the 
autumn. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  birds  of  this  group  is  the  GPwEAT  P£RICE0c6tus>  the 
largest  of  its  genus. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  India,  where  it  is  found  spread  over  the  greater  portion  of 
that  country,  and  on  account  of  its  splendid  phimage  it  attracts  great  notice  even  from 
unscientific  and  casual  observers.     It  seems  to  be  solitaiy  in  its  habits,  being  generaDy 
for.nd  alone  or  in  veiy  small  socic^ties,  in  all  probability  consisting  merely  of  the  parents 
and  their  young.     It  is  almost  exclusively  an  insect-feeder,  eating  caterpillars,  flie5,  ants; 
and  various  kinds  of  the  insect  tribe,  preferring,  however,  the  beetles,  of  which  it  dcTOure 
very  great  numbers.    It  is  a  suspicious  and  timorous  bird,  carefully  avoiding  the  presence 
of  human  beings,  and  thus  ranking  as  a  very  scarce  birtl,  although  it  probably  exists  in 
considerable  numbers,  in  its  own  peculiar  localities. 


GREAT  PERICUOCOTUS.— fcricrooitta  SiKciisut. 


As  it  is  so  beautiful  a  species,  it  has  several  times  been  captured  and  caged,  but  it 
seems  to  defy  the  powders  of  the  tamer,  pines  away  under  confinement,  and  soon  dies. 

The  sexes  of  the  Great  Pericrocotus  are  so  different  in  their  external  appearance,  tM 
they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  two  distinct  species.  The  adult  male  is  a  truly  beautiM 
bird,  and  is  thus  coloured.  The  ground  colour  of  the  bird  is  the  deepest  imaginable  ^onil 
blue,  so  deep,  indeed,  as  to  appear  black  except  in  certain  lights.  The  head,  neck,  baA 
wings,  the  two  central  tail-feathers,  and  the  base  of  the  remaining  tail-feathers,  are  rii 
glowing  scarlet.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black,  and  the  eyes  dark  brown.  The  femA 
although  a  very  pretty  bird,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  gorgeous  colouring  which  deconfc* 
her  mate.  In  her,  the  pails  which  in  the  male  are  scarlet,  are  bright  golden  yellow,  irf 
the  back  of  the  head  and  the  scapularies  are  grey.     The  greater  coverts  are  olive-browii 

This  genus  contains  many  species,  several  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  rich  beiBi| 
of  their  plumage.  They  are  gregarious,  assembling  in  little  flocks,  and  as  they  aie 
extremely  loquacious,  they  make  a  considerable  noise  as  they  sit  chattering  and  whoflisg 
in  groups  upon  the  topmost  branch  of  some  lofty  tree.  In  their  habits  they  are  wSm 
to  the  last-mentioned  bird,  being  insect-feeders,  and  preferring  the  beetles,  or  more  '   "^ 
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king,  the  coleopterous  insects,  to  any  other  food.  Their  nest  is  generally  placed 
he  branches  of  some  tall  tree,  at  a  considerable  elevation  from  the  ground,  is 
11  in  size,  is  composed  of  grasses  and  lichens,  and  generally  contains  about  two  small 
iked  eggs. 

!^BXT  in  order  comes  a  group  of  birds,  called,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  their  tails,  the 
urinae,  or  Double-tailed  Birds,  and  also  known  by  the  title  of  Drongo  Shrikes. 
se  birds  are  so  very  like  the  shrikes,  or  butcher  birds,  that  they  have  often  been 
bunded  with  them;  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  popular  title  of  the  group,  have  been 
[0d  with  these  birds  in  some  systems.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  large  dimensions, 
r  average  size  being  that  of  a  common  blackbird,  and  many  of  them  are  remarkable 
l)eautj  of  plumage  and  grace  of  form. 


WOOD  SWALLOW.— MrtaTOM*  sordid 's. 


The  Wood  Swallows  are  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe ;  some  species 
ig  found  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  others  being  inhabitants  of 
tralia.  Owing  to  their  shrike-like  form,  and  their  swift  flight,  they  have  been  termed 
ft  Shrikes  by  some  naturalists.  Several  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Australia, 
that  which  is  most  frequently  noticed  is  the  common  Wood  Swallow,  or  Sokdid 
UBH.  This  species  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Australia,  and  is  migratory  in  its 
ta,  amving  in  and  leaving  Van  Diemen*s  Land  at  regular  intervals,  and  making  a 
ial  migration  on  the  Australian  continent.  Some  individuals,  however,  remain  in  the 
>  oottntry  throughout  the  year,  as  they  find  abundance  of  food  without  the  absolute 
rf  repairing  to  another  climate.  The  habits  of  the  Wood  Swallow  are  very  curious 
interesting,  and  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  weU-known  work  on  the 
I  of  Australia : — . 

This  Wood  Swallow,  besides  being  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus,  must,  I  think, 
naidered  a  general  favourite  with  the  Australians,  not  only  from  its  singular  and 
ing  actions,  but  by  its  often  taking  up  its  abode  and  incubating  near  the  houses, 
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particularly  siicli  as  are  surrounded  by  paddocks  and  open  pasture-lands  skirted  by  larg 
trees.  It  was  in  such  situations  as  these,  in  Van  Diemen  s  I^nd,  at  the  commencement  ( 
spring,  that  I  first  liad  the  opportunity  of  observing  this  species ;  it  is  there  very  uumerou 
on  all  the  cleared  estates  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dcrwent,  about  eight  or  ten  being  seei 
on  a  single  tree,  and  half  <as  many  crowding  one  against  another  on  the  same  dead  brand] 
but  never  in  such  numbers  as  to  deserve  the  appellatitm  of  flocks.  Each  bird  appeared  t 
act  independently  of  the  other ;  each,  as  the  desire  for  food  prompted  it,  sallying  fort) 
from  the  branch  to  capture  a  passing  insect,  or  to  soar  around  the  tree,  and  return  agaii 
to  the  same  spot.  On  alighting,  it  repeatedly  throws  up  and  closes  one  wing  at  a  time 
and  spreads  its  tail  obliquely  prior  to  settling. 

At  other  times  a  few  were  seen  perched  on  the  fence  surrounding  the  paddock,  oi 
which  they  frequently  descended,  like  starlings,  in  search  of  coleoptera  and  otha 
insects. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  state  of  comparative  quiescence  that  this  graceful  bird  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  neither  is  it  that  kind  of  existence  for  which  its  form  is  espedallj 
adapted ;  for,  although  its  sti-ucture  is  more  equally  suited  for  terrestrial,  arboreal,  ioj 
aerial  habits  than  of  any  other  species  I  have  examined,  the  fonn  of  the  wingatooee 
points  out  the  air  as  its  peculiar  province.  Here  it  is  that,  when  engaged  in  punoitof 
the  insects  which  the  serene  and  warm  weather  has  enticed  from  their  luiking-placei 
among  the  foliage  to  sport  in  higher  regions,  this  beautiful  species  in  its  aerid  flighti 
displays  its  gn^itest  beauty,  while  soaring  above  in  a  variety  of  easy  positions,  with  ioi 
white-tii)ped  tail  widely  spread. 

It  was  very  numerous  in  the  town  of  Perth  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  I 
missed  it  suddenly,  nor  did  I  observe  it  again  until  ne^r  the  end  of  May,  when  I  sawitio 
countless  numbei-s  fl>^ng.  in  company  with  the  conunon  swallows  and  martins,  over  a  lab 
about  ten  miles  north  of  the  town  ;  so  numei*ous,  in  fact,  were  they,  that  they  darkened 
the  water  as  they  flew  over  it.  Its  voice  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  common  swallof 
in  character,  but  is  much  louder." 

This  Wood  Swallow  is  remarkable  for  a  habit  which  is  perhaps  unique  among  birii 
and  hitherto  has  only  been  observed  in  certain  insects.  A  large  flock  of  these  birds  will 
settle  upon  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  gather  together  in  a  large  cluster,  precisely  lib 
bees  when  they  swarm.  Four  or  five  birds  suspend  themselves  to  the  under  side  of  tb 
bough,  others  come  and  cling  to  them,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  flock  is  hanging  to 
the  bough  like  a  large  swarm  of  bees.  Air.  Gilbert,  who  first  noticed  this  curions  hw 
states  that  he  has  seen  the  swarms  as  large  as  an  ordinary  bushel  measure 

The  nest  of  the  Wood  Swallow  is  cup-shaped  and  rather  shallow,  and  is  made  of  vsj 
slender  twigs  bound  and  lined  with  delicate  fibrous  roots.  The  locality  in  which  the  nat 
is  placed  is  extremely  variable,  the  bird  seeming  to  be  wonderfully  capricious  in  its  choi»: 
of  a  fit  spot  whereon  to  fix  its  residence.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  in  a  low  forked  hraiA 
at  another  time  it  will  be  buried  in  thick  massy  foliage,  while  it  is  sometimes  found  toA 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  resting  on  some  protuberance  of  the  bark,  or  looped  vifli 
some  conical  cavity.  The  eggs  are  about  four  in  number,  and  are  greyish  white,  speckW 
and  mottled  very  variably  with  grey  and  white. 

The  colour  of  this  species  is  very  simple,  the  general  tint  being  black,  the  abdoB* 
white,  and  the  tail-feathers,  excepting  the  two  central,  which  retain  tiieir  jetty  1* 
throughout,  tipped  with  the  same  colour. 


The  largest  of  the  Australian  species,  the  Cinereous  Wood  Swallow  {'A  ^^ 
cinSreua),  is  found  both  at  Timor  and  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Austndii,  4hl 
having  a  very  large  range.  This  bird,  although  not  at  all  imcommon,  seems  to  be  nft* 
local,  preferring  certain  spots  for  its  residence,  and  keeping  itself  within  some  pecaW 
boundary  of  its  own  choosing. 

It  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Swan  Eiver  and  parts  of  the  interior,  and 
its  habits  with  the  locality  in  which  it  happens  to  reside.     Wherever  the  g***^ 
{XanthorhcBct)  grows,  there  may  be  found  the  Cinereous  Wood  Swallow,  feediiig 
the  greatest  avidity  upon  the  seeds,  and  absolutely  crowding  each  other  upon  the  uj 
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^fced-stalks  while  engaged  in  digging  out  their  food.  It  does  not,  however,  depend  upon 
':  fte  grass-tree  for  its  subsistence,  as  it  feeds  largely  upon  insects,  chasing  them  in  the  air 
l^ith  nearly  as  much  activity  as  the  ordinary  swallow,  or  pursuing  the  quick-limbed 
fckeUes  on  the  ground,  digging  out  the  hidden  lar\'^8e  from  beneath  bark,  or  under  the  soil, 
Mftd  picking  them  from  the  leaves  on  which  they  feed.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  deeper 
lAin  that  of  the  common  wood  swallow,  and  the  mottlings  of  the  eggs  have  more  of  a 
I'hridy  hue.  The  position  of  the  nest  is  generally  in  a  thick  low  bush,  or  among  the 
Adiage  of  the  grass-tree. 

The  beautiful  bird  which  is  represented  in  the  illustration  is  the  Great  Dicbxjbus  of 
Ike  East  Indies. 

In  its  general  outline  this  beautiful  bird  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Leona  nightjar 
Miich  has  been  figured  on  page  126  of  the  present  work,  having  two  long  feathery 
mipendagee,  naked  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  their  length  and  webbed  only 
Ift  their  extremity.  There  is,  however,  this  great  difference,  that  in  the  Leona  nightjar 
|hejr  proceed  from  the  wings,  whereas  in  the  Great  Dicrurus  they  are  merely  prolongations 
*^  tto  external  tail-feathers.  The  colour  of  this  bird  is  deep  blue-black,  lUce  that  of  the 
,  and  its  weird-like  aspect  is  further  strengthened  by  a  laige  and  well-developed  crest 

;  starts  from  the  top  of  the  head  and  bends  backwtid  over  the  neck.  A  few  of  its 
project  slightly  forwards  so  as  to  come  beyond  the  base  of  the  beak. 

Akotheb  species  of  Dicrurus  is  well  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Kmo  Crow 
pierTtru9  macrocercus),  a  title  which  it  has  earned  by  its  boldness  in  attacking  the  crows, 
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and  maintaining;  royal  dominion  over  them.  In  their  habits  the  birds  of  this  genus  differ 
but  very  sli^'htly  from  each  other,  and  in  all  essentials  they  agree.  They  are  insect-feeders^ 
preferi'ing  grasshoppers  to  any  other  prey,  and  often  pouncing  upon  the  backs  of  cattle  for 
the  sake  of  capturing  the  flies  tliat  are  so  fond  of  attacking  the  poor  beasts  in  the  warn 
weather.  Tlicn-  will  even  take  their  posts  with  perfect  composure  on  the  back  of  a  cow  or 
goat,  and  consider  the  animal  as  their  especial  property  for  the  time  being.  As  they  are 
swift  of  flight,  they  constantly  dart  from  their  perches  and  capture  insects  on  the  wing. 

The  nest  of  the  King  Crow  is  jDlaced  in  the  trees  which  grow  in  the  thickest  jui^ 
and  is  made  of  slender  twigs  interwoven  with  grasses,  moss,  and  lichens.  Some  of  tlie 
Dicruriue  birds  build  a  very  beautiful  and  elaborately  constructed  nest,  while  others  are 
content  with  a  negligent  and  slovenly  residence.  The  eggs  are  generally  three  or  four  in 
number. 

Wk  now  arrive  at  the  fixmily  of  Lanid^  or  Shrikes,  or  Butcher  Bisds,  wlioie 
character  is  given  in  the  names  by  which  they  are  distinguished  The  scientific  term 
Lanida*  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  derived  from  a  word  wdiich  signifies  lacerating  or  teansf^ 
in  allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  bird.  These  birds  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  glole^  and 
in  all  countries  are  celebrated  for  their  sanguinary  and  savage  character.  They  are  quite 
as  rapacious  as  any  of  the  hawk  tribe,  and  in  proportion  to  their  size  are  much  moie 
destructive  and  bloodthirsty.  They  feed  upon  small  and  disabled  mammalia^  and  Unb 
of  various  kinds,  especially  preferring  them  while  yoimg  and  still  unfledged,  and 
several  kinds  of  reptiles,  and  also  find  great  part  of  their  subsistence  among  the 
of  the  insect  world. 

In  order  to  fit  them  for  these  rapacious  pursuits,  the  bill  is  strong,  rather 
sharp-edged,  curs'ed  at  the  tip,  and   armed   on   each  side  with  a  well-mailrad 
The  wings  are  powerful,  the  plumage  closely  set,  and  the  claws  strong,  curved 
The  Shrikes  arc  separated  for  convenience  of  reference  into  two  groups  or 
namely  the  tme  Shrikes,  or  Lan^Nu^  and  the  Bush  Shrikes,  or  TH^CNOPHniVj& 

Op  the  true  Shrikes  we  find  an  excellent  example  in  the  well-known  GSBtf  fiBT 
Shrike,  a  bird  which  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  especiallj  in  tlia  Bon 
southern  and  warmer  regions,  but  is  generally  scarce  in  England,  visiting  ua^  ~ 
does  make  its  appearance,  in  the  winter  season. 

Tliis  bird  eat5  mice,  shrews,  small  or  young  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  beetlea,  _ 
and  many  other  creatures.  It  generally,  if  not  always,  destroys  its  prey  by  a 
across  the  head,  cnishing  in  the  skull,  and  usually  commences  its  m^  with  thp 
This,  together  with  the  other  Shrikes,  lias  a  curious  habit  of  hanging  its  food  uponiOBie 
convenient  spot,  such  as  a  forked  branch,  a  thorn  or  sharp  broken  end  of  a  bOii|^  ni 
will  frequently  leave  its  prey  thus  suspended  for  a  considerable  period.  Even  insects  IR 
8er\''ed  in  this  manner,  being  impaled  upon  thorns  and  left  hanging  in  the  branches.  11» 
object  of  this  curious  custom  is  extremely  dubious.  It  cannot  be  merely  for  the  pnipow 
of  holding  the  prey  securely  while  it  feeds,  for  the  Shrike  will  frequently  commenee 
eating  a  bird  inmiediately  after  its  capture,  holding  the  prey  tightly  with  its  daws  after 
the  manner  of  the  hawks,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  its  powerfidly  hooked  bill.  Nfif 
can  it  be  with  the  object  of  making  it  tender  by  hanging  in  the  air,  as  the  bird  ofta 
devours  the  prey  at  once.  Moreover,  insects  would  not  become  more  tender  by  expommi 
but  would  rapidly  dry  up  in  the  sunshine  and  become  hard  and  useless  for  food. 

Even  when  tame  it  continues  this  habit,  and  has  been  known  to  make  constant  use  rf 
a  spike  driven  into  a  wall  for  that  purpose  by  its  owner,  always  carrying  its  food,  whette 
it  consisted  of  meat  or  small  birds,  and  impaling  it  upon  the  accustomed  spike.  A  caged 
bird,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Yarrell's  work,  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  tlie  spaces  betwcci 
the  wires  for  the  same  purix)se,»  always  hanging  the  remnants  of  its  meal  between  tlia 
wires,  and  pushing  the  prey  thi-ough  the  bars  while  eating. 

Its  name  of  Exciibitor,  or  Watchman,  has  been  given  to  it  from  the  services  whidii 
renders  to  the  fowler. 

Fierce  and  powerful  as  it  is,  it  holds  the  falcon  in  the  greateat  terror,  and  is  giW 
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li  SO  true  an  eye  for  its  enemy  that  it  can  perceive  a  falcon  when  at  an  immense 
tanee.  Taking  advantage  of  this  peculiarity,  the  fowlers  who  set  their  nests  for  falcons 
'ays  take  with  them  a  Grey  Shrike,  and  after  setting  their  nets,  fasten  the  string  to 
ich  the  bird  is  tied  to  a  peg  near  the  nets.  A  little  turf  hut  is  built  as  a  place  of 
ige  for  the  Shrike,  and  a  small  mound  or  hillock  raised,  on  which  it  perches.     The 
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fowler  then  retires  to  his  own  little  hut,  places  the  strings  which  draw  the  net  wiiha 
reaxjh  of  his  bird,  and  watches  the  Shrike  out  of  a  small  window  which  commands  the 
mound  where  it  is  perched.  Feeling  secure  that  the  Shrike  will  not  suffer  a  hawk  to 
come  within  sight  without  giving  notice,  the  fowler  takea  out  his  netting  or  oihtf 
sedentary  work,  and  continues  his  labour. 

Hundreds  of  birds  may  pass  over  the  net  without  the  Shrike  giving  the  least  alanBi 
but  as  soon  £ls  it  can  see  a  falcon,  it  flutters  about,  gets  uneasy,  and  at  last  begins  to  \oA 
and  squall  with  terror.  Eoused  by  the  sounds,  the  fowler  jerks  some  strings  coifr 
municating  with  perches  on  which  living  pigeons  are  perched,  and  the  flutter  flm 
occasioned  attract  the  falcon's  attention  and  induces  him  to  stoop  for  a  prey  that  appem 
so  easy.  As  the  foe  approaches  nearer,  the  Shrike's  terror  increases,  and  as  the  Wool 
swoops  at  the  pigeons,  the  Shrike  screams  with  fear  and  runs  for  shelter  under  the  tiiff 
hut.  This  movement  is  a  signal  for  the  fowler,  who  draws  the  strings  of  his  net  ani 
incloses  the  falcon  as  he  makes  his  dart  on  the  pigeons. 

The  voice  of  the  Shrike,  although  sufficiently  harsh  on  occasions,  is  capable  of  gwit 
modulation,  so  that  the  creature  can  imitate  the  cries  of  many  birds,  and  even  copy  wift 
some  success  the  sweet  notes  of  the  songsters. 

The  nest  of  the  Grey  Shrike  is  situated  in  forests,  and  is  placed  in  the  lofty  brandi* 
of  some  tail  tree.  The  substances  of  which  it  is  made  are  fine  grass,  roots,  mosses,  doffi^ 
and  wool.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  are  bluish-grey,  spotted  at  til 
large  end  with  deep  grey  and  brown.  The  colour  of  this  species  is  pearl-grey  on  tto 
upper  part  of  the  body ;  the  chin,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  white  ;  the  qnill-fcAthen  d 
the  tail  black  variegated  and  tipped  with  wliite ;  and  a  black  band  crosses  the  forehdi 
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'Uis  under  the  eyes  and  then  expands  into  a  black  patch  on  the  ear-coverts. 
Ktigth  of  the  bird  is  about  ten  inches. 


Tlie  total 


The  Ekd-Backed  Shbike  is  a  summer  visitant  to  this  country,  and  is  very  much 
Here  common  than  the  last-mentioned  species.  Its  winter  quarters  seem  to  be  situated 
H  Africa,  and  it  reaches  us  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  begining  of  May,  passing  through 
fajy  on  its  passage. 

Daring  the  time  of  its  residence  it  may  often  be  seen  flitting  about  the  tops  of 
ledges  and  small  trees,  evidently  in  search  of  its  prey,  and  even  at  a  considerable  distance 
nay  be  recognised  by  its  habit  of  wagging  its  tail  up  and  down  whenever  it  settles,  in  a 
ilsnner  very  similar  to  that  of  the  wagtails.  Usually  it  is  seen  in  pairs  ;  but  when  the 
ggi  are  laid,  the  male  bird  is  generally  engaged  in  procuring  food  while  the  mother  bird 
bys  at  home  and  attends  to  her  domestic  affairs. 

The  food  of  the  Eed-backed  Shrike  chiefly  consists  of  the  laiger  insects,  such  as 
JBBSBhoppers,  beetles,  and  chaffers,  and  it  is  in  the  habit  of  impaling  them  on  the  thorns 
lear  its  nest,  probably  to  save  the  mother  bird  the  trouble  of  going  to  look  for  her  own 
fteals.  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  a  not  very  common  species  of  cocktail  beetle, 
le  SiaphyliniLS  erythropterus  is  a  very  favourite  prey  of  this  bird ;  and  when  I  was 
teking  up  my  collection  of  Wiltshire  insects,  I  used  to  derive  considerable  assistance 
bom  the  labours  of  the  Bed-backed  Shrike.  These  impaled  insects  are  stuck  about  the 
Imh  in  such  numbers,  and  in  so  very  open  a  fashion,  that  they  form  a  ready  guide  to  the 
position  of  the  Shrike's  nest  Moreover,  the  parent  birds  are  so  solicitous  about  their 
wtne,  that  as  soon  as  they  see  a  human  being  approaching  their  nest,  they  set  up  such  a 
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shrieking  and  fluttering  that  they  intimate  the  position  of  their  nest  to  the  least 
experienced  observer. 

Although  tlie  chief  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  insects,  it  occasionally  takes  to  larger 
game,  and  has  been  known  to  destroy  other  birds,  generally  while  in  their  nestling  state. 
It  has  sometimes  been  caught  in  fowlers*  nets  while  striking  at  their  decoy  birds,  and  has 
been  detected  in  dragging  young  and  weakly  pheasants  through  the  bars  of  the  cage  in 
which  they  had  been  confined. 

I  can  also  add  the  testimony  of  personal  observation  to  the  bird-destroying  capabilities 
of  this  Shrike.  A  few  months  ago  a  lady  kindly  presented  to  me  a  box  containing 
several  nestling  birds,  each  pierced  by  a  thorn,  which  she  said  had  been  killed  and  stnck 
there  by  the  Ked-backcd  Shrike.  Thinking  that  there  might  possibly  have  been  some 
mistake  about  the  slayer,  I  asked  if  it  could  be  procured,  and  in  a  few  more  days  another 
box  was  sent,  containing  a  fine  Eed-backed  Shrike  and  another  impaled  victinL  Most  of 
the  dead  birds  w^ere  headless,  and  in  every  case  the  thorn,  instead  of  transfixing  the  body, 
had  been  thrust  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  but  in  so  firm  a  manner  ihkt  to  draw 
it  out  again  required  considerable  force.  The  victims  were  very  small,  and  too  much 
dilapidated  for  me  to  ascertain  their  species. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  and  indeed  in  most  countries  where  it  dwells,  the  Shrike 
is  termed  "  Nine-killer,"  from  a  notion  that  it  always  kills  and  impales  nine  creatures 
before  it  begins  its  meal.  The  generic  name  enne6ctonus  bears  the  same  signification,  and 
has  been  applied  to  the  bird  in  allusion  to  this  idea.  Mr.  Blyth  says  that  wherever  food 
is  very  abundant,  the  Ked-backed  Shrike  only  eats  the  soft  abdomen  of  the  impaled 
insect,  leaving  the  wings,  limbs,  and  hard  parts  on  the  thorns.  I  have  never  observed 
this  practice,  although  I  have  seen  very  many  Shrikes,  their  nests,  eggs,  and  young.  Sdll, 
however,  it  may  be  the  case  with  individual  birds. 

The  nest  of  this  Shrike  is  situated  in  hedges  or  bushes,  generally  from  five  to  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  average  elevation  being  about  seven  feet  It  is  large,  rather  clnmg, 
and  very  easily  seen  through  the  foliage,  being  made  of  thick  grass-stems,  moss,  and  roota 
on  the  exterior,  and  lined  with  very  fine  grasses  and  hair.  In  some  places  the  nests  are 
quite  common,  and  I  have  found  three  in  a  hedge  surrounding  a  single  field  of  no  very 
great  extent.  The  eggs  are  generally  five  in  number,  and  are  rather  variable  in  colouring 
their  ground  colour  being  always  white,  tinged  in  some  cases  with  blue,  in  others 
with  green,  and  in  a  few  specimens  with  rusty  red.  The  spots  with  which  they  aw 
marked  are  quite  as  variable,  sometimes  being  numerous,  dark,  and  gathered  into  a  ring 
at  the  large  end  of  the  egg,  and  sometimes  being  only  grey  and  light  brown  scattered 
irregularly.     In  all  cases,  however,  they  are  gathered  upon  the  large  end  of  the  egg. 

In  the  adult  male,  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  shoulders  are  pearly-gteji 
with  a  black  stripe  across  the  base  of  the  beak  and  running  through  the  eye.  The  bii 
and  wing-coverts  are  ruddy  chestnut,  fading  into  reddish-grey  upon  the  upper  tail-coveiti 
The  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  are  black,  edged  with  red  upon  their  outer  webs,  and  th 
quill-feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  at  the  basal  half,  and  the  remainder  of  each  feather  ii 
black  tipped  with  a  very  narrow  line  of  white.  The  chin  and  under  tail-coveits  vt 
white,  and  the  rest  of  the  under  surface  is  pale  rusty  red.  The  strongly  notched  anl 
hooked  beak  is  deep  sliining  black.  The  female  bird  may  at  once  be  known  by  th 
absence  of  the  black  streak  across  the  eye,  which  in  her  case  is  replaced  by  a  li^ 
coloured  stripe  over  the  eye.  The  head  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  reddii' 
brown,  and  the  red  edges  of  the  wing-feathers  are  narrower  than  in  the  male.  The  under 
side  of  the  body  is  wholly  greyish  white,  covered  with  very  numerous  transverse  lines  rf 
a  darker  hue.  The  young  male  is  similarly  coloured,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  bi4 
being  also  covered  with  transverse  bars  of  dark  grey.  The  length  of  the  adult  bird  i 
between  seven  and  eight  inches. 

Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  Woodchat  Shbike,  has  occasionally  W 
very  rarely  been  found  in  England  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  red-backed  SBnifcl 
and  possesses  many  of  the  same  habits,  but  may  readily  be  distinguished  fiom  thatlW 
by  the  difference  of  colouring. 
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In  many  districts  of  the  Continent  the  Woodchat  Shrike  is  a  common  bird,  especially 
Preferring  the  wanner  and  more  southern  districts.  In  many  parts  of  Africa  it  is 
^ttremely  plentiful,  l>eing  particularly  abundant  in  Northern  Africa.  It  is  also  s^en  at 
Uie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  account  of  their  halnt  of  hanging  and  impaling,  th(» 
Shrikes  are  known  at  the  Cape  by  the  popular  name  of  Magistmte  Birds.  The  nest 
^  the  Woodchat  Shrike  is  made  rather  more  neatly  than  that  of  the  red-backed  species, 
ted  is  always  placed  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  oak  being  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
^ht  materials  of  which  it  is  made  are  pine-twigs,  moss,  and  wool,  and  it  is  lined  with 
"Wool  and  slender  grasses.  The  eggs  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  last-mentioned  bird 
•ad  are  quite  as  variable  in  their  markings,  the  general  colour  being  very  pale  bluish 
'White  speckled  with  rusty  brown. 

The  colouring  of  the  Woodchat  Shrike  is  as  follows :  The  top  of  the  head  and  back 
^f  flie  neck  are  rich  chestnut-red,  a  white  streak  runs  across  the  base  of  the  upper 
Unndible,  and  a  broad  black  band  crosses  the  forehead  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  ear- 
coiverts,  enveloping  the  eye  in  its  progress.  The  back-wings  and  wing-coverts  are  black, 
*dieved  by  the  white  feathers  of  the  scapularies  and  upper  tail-coverts.  The  primary 
fitfliers  of  the  wings  are  also  white  at  their  base,  and  the  secondaries  are  tipped  with 
"^lite.  The  two  central  tail-feathers  are  black,  the  two  exterior  feathers  white,  and  the 
*Bniainder  are  partly  of  one  colour  and  partly  of  the  other.  The  whole  of  the  under 
•■riace  is  white.  In  the  female,  the  head  and  neck  are  dusky  red,  the  back  is  brown- 
^k,  the  wing-coverts  are  marked  with  rusty  red,  and  the  breast  is  greyish  white. 


VIGORS'   BUSH   SHRIKE.— Thamndphilus  Vigonii. 


The  second  sub-family  of  the  Butcher  Birds,  namely  the  THAMNOPHiLiK.fi,  or  Bush 
Shrikes,  are  well  represented  by  the  beautiful  Vigors'  Bush  Shrikk 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and  is  generally  found  in  forests  and  IhiA 
brushwood,  where  it  passes  its  time  in  a  constant  search  after  the  small  mammalia,  WA 
reptiles,  and  insects,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a  large  and  rather  powerful  bird,  and  as  it 
possesses  a  strong  and  sharply  hooked  beak,  is  a  very  foimidable  foe  to  any  creatnn 
which  it  may  attack.  Its  claws  are  also  powerful,  curved  and  very  sharp,  so  that  4b 
bird  is  aided  by  its  feet  as  well  as  by  its  beak  in  the  demolition  of  its  prey.  In  ordertJ 
enable  the  bird  to  prey  among  the  rank  herbage  and  thick  massy  foliage  of  the  localib* 
in  which  it  dwells,  its  legs  are  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  body,  and  the  grasp « 
its  feet  very  strong,  so  that  it  is  able  to  perch  upon  a  bough  or  on  the  ground,  and  ni» 
its  head  to  some  height  while  surveying  the  locality  with  its  piercing  glance.  The  wi^ 
are  rather  short  and  rounded,  as  long  and  sharply-pointed  wings  would  be  of  Bm 
use  in  threading  the  network  of  leaves  and  branches  among  which  it  takes  up  i^ 
residence. 

The  tail  of  the  Vigors'  Bush  Shrike  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body, «" 
extends  far  beyond  the  closed  wings.  The  general  colour  of  the  male  bird  is  sooty  \kA 
upon  the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  diversified  with  numeicus  transvo* 
bars  of  rich  red  chestnut.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  greyish  brown.  Bj 
head  is  decorated  with  a  crest  of  erectile  feathers,  ruddy  throughout  tiie  greater  piHrf 
their  length,  and  marked  with  black  at  their  tips.     The  female  is  distingiuished  fi^^ 
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lale  by  the  blacker  crest,  the  paler  tint  of  the  transvei-se  bars,  and  the  uniform  ashen- 
•ey  of  the  under  parts.     Tlie  total  length  of  this  sp(?cies  is  about  tliirteen  inches. 

Tliere  are  many  species  of  Bush  Shrikes,  the  gniater  number  being  inhabitants  of  the 
istern  hemisphere.  As  their  name  imports,  they  all  live  among  the  thickest  brushwood 
id  in  forests,  and  their  food  consists  chiefly  of  insects.  They  are  rather  silent  birds, 
leir  note  being  merely  a  single  syUable  constantly  repeated,  and  only  uttered  during  the 
reeding  season. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  very  large  and  important  group,  call(?d  from  the  shape  of  their 
Baks  the  Conirostres,  or  Cone-billed  Birds.  In  these  birds  the  bill  varies  in  length 
tid  development,  in  some  being  exceedingly  short,  while  in  othei^s  it  is  much  elongated  ; 
I  some  being  straight  and  simple,  while  in  others  it  is  curiously  curved  and  furnished 
ith  singular  appendages ;  in  some  being  toothless,  while  in  others  there  is  a  small  but 
erceptible  tooth  near  the  tip.  In  all,  however,  the  bill  is  more  or  less  conical  in  form, 
eing  very  thick  and  rounded  at  the  base,  and  diminishing  to  a  point  at  the  exti*emity. 
Hieie  are  no  less  than  eight  recognised  families  of  this  large  group,  containing  some  of 
lie  most  important  and  most  remarkable  members  of  the  featliered  race. 

The  first  family  is  that  which  is  well  known  under  the  title  of  Corvid.^  or  Crows, 
containing  the  crows,  rooks,  magpies,  starlings,  and  other  familiar  birds,  together  with  the 
3qually  celebrated  but  less  known  paradise  birds,  bower  birds,  troopials,  and  orioles. 
rhe  beak  of  all  these  birds  is  long,  powerful,  and  somewhat  compressed, — i.  e,  flattened  at 
he  sides, — curved  more  or  less  on  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  with  a  notch  at  the 
actremity.  This  family  is  divided  into  several  smaller  groups  or  sub-families,  the  first  of 
rhich  is  the  Phonygamin.e,  or  Piping  Crows.  These  birds  are  inhabitants  of  Australia, 
few  Holland,  New  Guinea,  and  several  adjacent  islands,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
he  long,  narrow,  and  naked  nostrils. 

The  Piping  Ceow  Shrike,  sometimes  called  the  Magpie  by  the  colonists,  on  account 
f  its  magpie-like  white  and  black  plumage,  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wtdes,  and  towards 
tie  interior  is  very  plentiful. 

This  bird  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  preferring,  however,  the  open 
Realities  to  the  wooded  districts,  especially  if  they  are  cleared  by  artificial  means.  For 
lie  Piping  Crow  Shrike  is  a  wonderfully  trustful  bird,  attaching  itself  instinctively  to 
c^ankind,  and  haunting  the  vicinity  of  bams  and  fannyards.  On  the  very  slightest 
Hoouragement  the  bird  will  take  possession  of  a  bam,  garden,  or  plantation,  and  with  the 
Xception  of  a  favoured  few,  will  not  suffer  any  of  his  friends  to  intrude  upon  his  property. 
^he  owner  of  the  garden  is  well  repaid  for  his  hospitality  by  the  rich  and  varied  song 
rtiich  the  bird  pours  forth  in  the  early  morning  and  towards  evening,  as  if  in  gratitude 
Or  the  protection  which  has  been  afforded  it. 

The  notes  of  this  bird  are  peculiarly  rich  and  mellow,  and  in  speaking  of  them  the 
^ithor  of  "  Bush  Wanderings  in  Australia  "  remarks,  "  No  bush-bird,  to  my  fancy,  had  a 
leaier  or  richer  note  than  the  Magpie :  one  of  the  earliest  birds  of  morning,  it  was  also 
lie  of  the  latest  at  night,  and  the  deep  flute-like  evening  song  of  the  Magpie  was  heard 
b  the  forest  long  after  all  the  other  birds  of  day  had  retired  to  roost.  The  Magpie  is  a 
HB^  common  bird  throughout  the  land  during  the  whole  year,  often  in  small  companies, 
tad  in  the  autumn  the  old  and  young  birds  congregate  in  flocks.  The  young  Magpies  are 
Ooellent  eating."    The  name  "  tibicen  "  signifies  a  flute  player. 

As  it  is  a  very  hardy  bird  and  bears  captivity  well,  Mr.  Grould  thinks  that  it  would  be 
sirily  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  and  in  that  case  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  our  list  of  cage-birda  In  its  native  country  it  has  little  of  the  migrating  spirit, 
iBnerally  remaining  stationary  throughout  the  year  in  the  spot  which  it  has  adopted 
Brits  home.  The  food  of  the  Piping  Crow  consists  mostly  of  insects,  the  large  grass- 
uppers  being  especial  dainties.  The  bird  is  an  excellent  hunter,  pursuing  its  active 
P"^  over  the  ground  with  considerable  agility,  and  pouncing  upon  it  at  last  with 
^Bltokable  accuracy  of  aim.  In  captivity  it  wiU  eat  almost  any  description  of  animal 
^  and  also  feeds  upon  different  fruits  and  berriea 
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The  nest  of  the  Piping  Crow  is  a  large  and  not  very  neatly  constmcted  edifice,  made 
principally  of  sticks,  leaves,  and  small  gi^asses.  It  is  loosely  placed  among  the  branches 
of  a  lofty  tree  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  gi'ound,  and  contains  from  two  tofoar 
eggs.     There  are  generally  two  broods  in  the  year. 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and  simplicity,  consistiBK 
only  of  two  opposite  tints,  disposed  in  large  and  contrasting  masses.  The  greater  part  rf 
the  body  and  wings  is  rich  jetty  black,  as  deep  as  that  of  the  raven,  and  the  whole  l»4 
of  the  neck,  the  wing-coverts,  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  and  the  basal  portions  of 
the  tail-feathers,  are  pure  snowy  white,  so  that  the  colonists  are  quite  justified  in  th 
use  of  their  popular  title.  In  dimensions  it  about  equals  our  common  magpie,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  large  a  bird  on  account  of  its  comparatively  short  taiL  The  bill  ii 
blue-black,  and  the  eyes  are  deep  ruddy  hazel. 

The  Pied  Crow  Shrike  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  veiy  widely 
spread  throughout  that  countr}'. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  local  bird,  finding  subsistence  in  almost  every  district,  and  beiK 
equally  found  in  the  bushes  of  the  coast,  the  mountains,  and  the  foresta  Its  fc* 
is  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  character,  consisting  of  berries,  fruite,  and  seeds,  and  the  bird » 
in  consequence  of  a  more  arboreal  character  than  the  preceding  species,  which  finds  ft* 
greater  part  of  its  nourishment  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  stationary  bird,  only  moving  ft* 
one  district  to  another  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  is  generally  seen  in  lit* 
parties  of  five  or  six  in  number,  which  are  sui)posed  to  be  the  parents  and  their  J«D<| 
family. 
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The  flight  of  this  bird  is  neither  strong  nor  sustained,  and  it  seldom  takes  to  wing 
ithout  being  forced  to  do  so.      Even  when  it  has  been  obliged  to  entrust  itself  to 
te  air,  it  rarely  flies  farther  than  from  one  clump  of  trees  to  another,  or  across  one 
'  the  deep  gullies  that  are  so  common  in  its  native  land     As  a  general  rule,  it  contents 
self  with  merely  flitting  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  avoids  any  open  space  with 
reat  solicitude.     While  tlying,  the  beautiful  black  and  white  markings  of  its  plumage 
»   very  conspicuous.     It   is   a 
loet  noisy  and  loquacious  bird, 
Msessing  a  loud  and   curiously 
nging  voice,  and  being  so  fond 
I   exercising   its    vocal   powei-s 
lat  it  is   generally  heard   long 
efore  it  is  seea    Dke  the  piping 
row,  it  is  killed  for  the  purposes 
f  the  table,  and  is  held  in  some 
stimation  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  nest  of  the  Pied  Crow 
Shrike  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bird,  round  in 
roim,  and  cup-shaped  in  the  in- 
terior. It  is  almost  wholly  con- 
itnicted  of  very  little  sticks,  and 
18  lined  with  dried  grasses.  Un- 
like the  nest  of  the  preceding 
species,  it  is  placed  in  some  low 
tamch  of  a  tree.  The  number  of 
^js  is  three  or  four.  The  colour 
of  this  species  is  a  rich  deep 
blue-black,  with  the  exception  of 
the  basal  halves  of  the  primary 
^Hill-feathers  of  the  wings  and 
Wl,  and  the  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  which  are  snowy  white. 
I3ie  bill  is  black,  and  the  eye 
bright  topaz  yellow. 

Intermediate  between  the 
pqring  crow  shrikes  and  the  true 
Ciowa,  comes  a  group  of  birds 
^iril  known  by  the  popular  title 
of  Jays,  or  the  scientific  name  of 
Gtmdinse  or  talkative  birds,  so 
tdled  from  their  exceeding  lo- 
guacity.  The  birds  of  this  group 
we  bills  with  a  little  notch  near 
tte  extremity,  but  they  may  be 
^Wtinguished  from  their  relatives 
V  the  fact  that  the  nostrils  are 
•orered  by  the  feathers  of  the 

ifeehead.  Their  tails  are  generally  rather  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
•pd  the  wings  are  short  and  rounded.  In  some  instances  the  colouring  of  these 
Ifedg  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  curious  that  blue  seems  to  hold  predominance  throughout 
Ik  group. 

The  best  known  of  this  group  is  our  common  English  Jay^  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
Hr  resident  birds. 
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Although  distributed  with  tolerable  regularity  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  it  is 
nowhere  plentiful,  seeming  instinctively  to  seek  some  home  far  removed  from  those  of  its 
own  species.  Tlie  localities  which  it  best  loves  are  thick  woods  and  plantations, 
particularly  those  where  heavily  foliaged  trees  are  found.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  not 
so  careful,  and  I  have  seen  it  near  Oxford,  flitting  about  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees 
in   the   early  morning,  and   pecking   at  the   beech  mast  with  perfect  unconcern,  even 

though  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  houses.  In  general, 
however,  the  Jay  is  seldom  seen, 
as  it  is  much  afraid  of  human 
beings,  and  conceals  itself  in  the 
thickest  covert  on  the  sUghtest 
alarm. 

The  ordinary  note  of  the  »}ay 
is  a  rather  soft  cry,  but  the  bird  is 
a  most  adroit  imitator  of  various 
sounds,  particularly   those  of  a 
harsh  character.     It  has  one  espe- 
cial harsh  scream,  which  is  its 
note  of  alarm,  and  serves  to  set 
on   the  alert   not   only  its  own 
kind,  but   every  other  bird  that 
happens    to   be    within   hearii^. 
'the  sportsman  is  often  baffled  in 
his  endeavours  to  get  a  shot  it 
his  game  by  the  mingled  curiofiB^ 
and  timidity  of  the   Jay,  whidk 
cannot  hear  a  strange  rustling  or 
see  an  unaccustomed  object  intb- 
out  sneaking  silently  up  to  inspect 
it,  and  is  so  terribly  frightened  it 
the  sight  of  a  man,  a  dog,  and  i 
gun,  that  it  dashes  off  in  alann, 
uttering  its  loud  "  squawk,"  whid 
indicates  to  every  bird  and  benii 
that  danger  is  abroad.    In  c^ 
tivity  the  Jay  soon  learns  to  tift, 
and   even   when  caged  displiji 
its  imitative   powers   with  oft' 
siderable    success,    mocking  to 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  cackhngrf 
poultry,  the  grunting  of  pigs,  fd 
even  the  neighing  of  horses  vitk 
wonderful  truth. 

The  Jay,   like   all   the  ctof 

tribe,  will  eat  animal  or  vegetikk 

substances  with  equal  zest^  ml 

will  plunder  the  hoards  of  fiinJ 

quadrupeds  or  swallow  the  owwf 

with  perfect  impartiality.    Yoiing  birds  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  Jay,  which  is  wond** 

fully  clever  at  discovering  nests  and  devouring  the  fledglings.    Occasionally  it  even  ferf» 

upon  birds,  and  has  been  seen  to  catch  a  full-grown  thrush.     Eggs  also  are  great  daiiM 

with  this  bird,  particularly  those  of  pheasants  and  partridges,  so  that  it  is  ranked  vso/Kf 

the  "  vermin  "  by  all  gamekeepers  or  owners  of  pi-eserves.     So  fond  is  it  of  eg^  that  it 

can  almost  invariably  be  enticed  into  a  trap  by  means  of  an  egg  or  two  plac»Sl  ts  bA 

and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Jay  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  right 
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^  ?R8B^  ttnd  suspects  no  guile  even  when  it  finds  a  nest  full  of  fine  ^gs  in  the  depth 
if  winter. 

It  abo  eats  caterpillars,  moths,  beetles,  and  various  similar  insects,  preferring  the  sofl^ 
ht^  and  full-bodied  species  to  those  of  a  more  slender  shape.  Fruits  and  berries  fonn  a 
BQSiriderable  portion  of  the  autumnal  food  of  this  bird,  and  it  occasionally  makes  great 
havoc  in  the  cherry  orchards,  slipping  in  quietly  at  the  early  dawn,  accompanied  by  its 
mat^  and  young  family,  and  stripping  the  branches  of  the  bark  and  finest  fruit.  The 
katchen  garden  also  suffers  severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  Jay,  which  has  a  great  liking 
far  young  peas  and  beana  It  also  eats  chestnuts,  nuts,  and  acorns,  being  so  fond  of  the 
lutrmantioned  fruit  as  to  have  received  the  title  of  "  glandarius,"  meaning  a  lover 
of  aooma  Sometimes  it  becomes  more  refined  in  its  taste,  and  eats  the  flowers  of 
nraal  cmciferous  plants,  which,  according  to  Mudie,  it  plucks  slowly  and  carefully, 
petal!  by  petal 

The  nest  of  the  Jay  is  a  flattish  kind  of  edifice,  constructed  of  sticks,  grass,  and  roots, 
Ihe  sticks  acting  as  the  foundations,  and  a  rude  superstructure  of  the  softer  substances 
koiiig  placed  upon  them.  It  is  always  situated  at  a  considerable  elevation  from  the 
nmna  There  are  generally  four  or  five  eggs,  and  the  bird  mostly  brings  up  two  broods 
pk,  ibe  year.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  their  existence  the  young  birds  accompany 
'  r  parents,  and  as  they  wander  in  concert,  often  do  great  damage  among  the  ganiens 
i  orchards  which  they  visit 

One  mode  of  taking  the  Jay  has  already  been  mentioned.     Fowlers,  however,  employ 

methods  for  the  capture  of  this  pretty  bird,  and  find  that  they  can  catch  Jays 

'  by  working  on  their  curiosity  than  on  their  appetite.    None  of  the  crow  tribe  seem 

I  be  able  to  pass  an  owl  without  dashing  at  it ;  and  the  birdcatchers  take  advantage  of 

^1  propensity  Ky  laying  their  snares  in  the  branches  of  a  thick  bush,  and  fastening  a 

I  bam  owl  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  Jay  makes  its  attack,  it  is  arrested  and 

[  by  the  snara     Should  an  owl  not  be  attainable,  a  white  ferret  will  answer  the 

equally  well,  the  Jay  having  a  great  objection  to  all  the  weasel  tribe,  and 

attacking  fenet^  polecat,  stoat,  or  weasel  with  the  greatest  virulence  and 

In  siie^  tlie  Jay  equals  a  rather  large  pigeon ;  and  the  colouring  of  its  plumage  is  very 

ive.    The  Renend  tint  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  light  reddish  brown,  with  a 

iUe  puTfue  tinge»  varying  in  intensity  in  different  specimena      The  primary 

srts  are  bright  azure,  banded  with  jetty  black,  and  form  a  most  conspicuous 

;  on  the  sides*  as  the  bird  sits  with  dosed  wings.    The  head  is  decorated  with  a 

>  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  the  feathers  of  which  it  is  composed 

liAitish  fl;iey,  spotted  with  blac^    There  is  a  black  streak  on  each  side  of  the  chin, 

1  tbe  qoill-fea^herB  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  also  black.    The  eye  is  a  bright  blue-grey^ 

' ' » imen  the  Uxd  is  excited,  can  gleam  with  fiery  rage,  and  together  with  the  rapidly 

1  crest  and  harsh  screams  gives  an  angry  Jay  a  very  savage  aspect 

Jx  mtaxj  points,  the  Blue  Jat  of  America  closely  resembles  its  English  relative,  but 

kitpossesses  a  decided  individuality  of  its  own,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  short  memoir. 

Ibe  Blue  Jay  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Northern  America^  and  may  be  found  among 

iwoodSy  where  it  is  very  plentiful,  but  never  seems  to  associate  in  great  numbers,  the 

tflocks  anuranting  merely  to  some  thirty  or  forty  members,  and  theise  only  being  seen 

a  small  portion  of  the  year.    Like  the  European  Jay,  it  is  both  inquisitive  and 

J  and  never  £ails  to  give  the  alarm  as  soon  as  it  sees  a  sportsman  among  the' 

Mmbj  a  deer  has  been  lost  to  the  anxious  hunter  through  the  warning  cry  of  the 

the  deer  understand  bird  language  quite  well  enough  to  know  what  is  meant 

i  a  Jttf  sets  up  its  loud  dissonant  scream,  and  many  a  Jay  falls  a  victim  to  the  bullet 

f;  had  been  intended  for  the  heart  of  the  escaped  deer.    Indeed,  some  hunters  have 

t'sb  looted  a  dislike  to  this  bird,  that  they  slways  shoot  it  whenever  they  see  it 

'  I  Ttrioe  of  the  Blue  Jay  is  remarkably  flexible,  being  attuned  either  to  soft  and 

L  notei^  to  the  harshest  soroamings  of  the  hawk  tribe,  or  the  most  eac^rending  shrieks, 

nothing  so  much  as  the  piercing  desks  of  an  ungreased  idieeL    It  is  well 
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adapted  for  imitation,  and  tliere  is  liaKlly  a  bird  of  the  forest  whose  voice  is  not  mocked 
by  the  Jay  with  a  fidelity  that  even  deceives  the  species  whose  notes  are  thus  wonderfully 
reproduced.  Being  a  bird  of  some  humour,  it  is  greatly  delighted  by  mimicking  the 
scream  of  a  hawk,  and  the  terrified  crj^  of  a  little  bird  in  distress,  thereby  setting  all  the 
small  birds  in  a  turmoil,  under  the  impression  that  one  of  their  number  has  just  been 
carried  off  by  a  hawk. 

The  Blue  Jay  attacks  owls  whenever  he  meets  with  them,  and  never  can  see  a  hawk 
without  giving  the  alarm,  and  nisliing  to  the  attack,  backed  up  by  other  Jays,  who  never 
fail  to  offer  their  assistance  to  their  comrade.  Often  they  will  assemble  in  some  munbers, 
and  buffet  the  unfortunate  hawk  with  such  relentless  perseverance  that  they  fairly  drive 
him  out  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  sometimes  the  tables  are  reversed,  and  the  hawk, 
turning  suddenly  on  liis  persecutors,  snaps  up  the  foremost  and  boldest,  and  silently  saib 
away  into  the  thickest  covert,  bearing  his  screaming  prey  in  his  talons. 

As  the  Blue  Jay  is  very  fond  of  fruit  and  seeds,  it  oft^n  does  great  harm  to  the 
agriculturist,  robbing  his  fruit-trees  in  a  very  complete  and  systematic  manner,  and  doing 
no  small  amount  of  harm  to  the  crops.  Yet  the  bird  is  not  without  its  use,  for  in 
replenishing  its  winter  stores,  which  consist  of  nuts,  mast,  chestnuts,  and  similar 
provisions,  the  Jay  drops  many  of  them  in  its  passage,  and  thus  unconsciously  succeeds 
in  planting  many  a  useful  tree.  One  careful  observer  of  this  bird  and  its  habits  says 
that  in  a  few  years*  time  the  Jays  alone  would  replant  all  the  cleared  lands. . 

Tlie  diet  of  the  Jay  is,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  to  vegetable  substances,  as  the 
bird  lives  more  upon  animal  than  on  vegetable  food.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
young  birds  foim  a  large  portion  of  its  sustenance,  and  it  robs  many  a  nest  of  its  eggs,  or 
even  when  pressed  by  hunger  makes  an  attack  on  the  parent  bird 

In  captivity,  the  Blue  Jay  is  equally  mischievous  with  its  European  relative,  being 
attracted  by  anything  that  glitters  or  that  he  tliinks  is  valued  by  its  owner,  and  hiding  it 
in  some  of  his  especial  treasure-houses.  He  will  also  learn  to  talk,  and  becomes  veiy 
proud  of  his  accomplishment,  displaying  his  newly-acquired  talents  to  every  one  who  will 
listen,  and  being  extremely  loquacious  when  excited  by  the  presence  of  several  persons  at 
the  same  time.  If  kindly  treated,  the  Blue  Jay  becomes  very  affectionate  to  its  owner, 
and  can  even  be  taught  to  live  in  loving  communion  with  creatures  whom  it  would  in 
a  wild  state  immediately,  devour.  One  of  these  birds,  kept  for  some  time  by  Wilson,  was 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendsliip  with  one  of  the  Baltimore  orioles,  and  would  permit  her  to 
take  all  kinds  of  liberties,  such  as  pulling  its  whiskers,  jumping  into  the  water  and 
splashing  it  whenever  it  desired  to  drink. 

The  nest  of  the  Blue  Jay  is  large,  and  rather  clumsily  made,  and  is  placed  in  a  lofty 
branch  of  some  tall  tree,  the  cedar  being  in  principal  request  for  this  office.  It  is  lined 
with  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  contains  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dull  olive,  spotted  with  browi 
The  male  bird  is  very  cautious  in  his  approaches  to  the  nest,  always  gliding  secretly  and 
silently  to  the  spot  where  his  mate  and  young  have  made  their  home,  carrying  with  him 
the  results  of  his  foraging  expedition. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  this  bird,  but  its  character  has  been  so  well  described  ly 
Webber  in  a  few  graphic  passages,  that  I  should  do  it  injustice,  were  not  his  account  toh 
presented  in  his  own  words. 

"  See  him  of  a  fine  spring  morning  in  love-making  time  !  See  him  rise  up  and  dtfn 
upon  the  mossy  limb,  his  gay  crest  bent  in  quick  and  frequent  salutation,  while  a  bA 
round,  thrilling  love-note  rolls  liquidly  from  ofi*  his  honeyed  tongue.  Then  see  him  spflfli 
in  air  with  his  wide  wings,  azure  and  white,  and  dark-barred,  graceful  tail,  spread  to  fli 
admiring  gaze  of  her  he  woos.  float  round  and  round  her  fairer  form,  then  to  return  aj^ 
in  rapturous  fervour  to  her  side,  to  overwhelm  his  glowing  charms  with  yet  mow 
subduing  graces. 

But  the  fun  of  it  all  is,  to  see  our  euphuist  practising  these  seductive  arts  by  himidt 
You  will  often  catch  him  alone,  thus  making  love  to  his  own  beauty  with  an  ardour  fiJ^-J 
equal  to  that  of  the  scene  we  have  just  described  ;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  doasff 
surpass  it ;  for,  like  other  dandies,  he  is  most  in  love  with  his  own  beaaty.    It  if  ^ 
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tchest  and  most  fantastic  scene  I  know  of  among  tlie  comicalities  of  the  natural  world, 
*  catch  him  in  one  of  these  practising  humours ;  he  does  court  to  his  own  charms  with 
^^  a  gay  and  earnest  enthusiasm ;  he  apes  all  the  gestures  and  lovelorn  notes  of  his 
«emingly  volcanic  amours,  and  turning  his  head  back,  gazes  on  his  own  fine  coat  with 
nch  fantastic  earnest,  that  one  can  hardly  resist  roaring  with  laughter. 

So  jealous  is  he  of  his  sole  prerogative  of  supervision  over  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
i  neighbours,  that  he  is  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  all  interloping  stragglers.  Every 
looon  that  shows  his  inquisitive  nose  is  assailed  with  vehement  clamours  and  angiy 
BHppings  of  beaks,  which  compel  him,  in  terror  for  his  eyes,  to  return  to  his  homa  Our 
Bend  Jay  is  said  to  attribute  the  nocturnal  habits  of  racoons,  wild  cats,  opossums,  owls, 
t,  to  their  apprehension  of  his  valorous  vigilance  by  daylight.  Be  the  facts  of  the  case 
■liat  they  may,  no  one  of  these  gentry,  nor  mole,  nor  mink,  nor  weasel,  can  make  its 
tpearance  without  being  beset  by  the  obstreperous  screams  of  this  audacious  knava 
Kr  does  he  confine  his  operations  to  the  defence  of  his  foraging-ground  from  these 
hpredatorB,  fipom  whom  he  has  little  to  fear  of  personal  danger,  on  account  of  his  superior 
>6vity.    But  he  even  sometimes  does  assail  the  lightnmg-winged  and  lordly  hiawk; 
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these  scenes  care  very  characteristic  and  very  amusing,  and  I  have  frequently  witnessed 
them. 

The  pine-log  cutters  of  the  north  know  liim  well,  and  bestow  on  him  many  a  blessing 
from  the  wrong  side  of  tlie  mouth.  Tlic  deep  snow  is  raked  away,  and  the  camp  is 
pitched  bencatli  the  gloomy  shelter  of  the  heaving  pines.  Scarcely  has  the  odour  of  the 
first  roast  streamed  through  the  air  and  freighted  every  biting  wind,  when,  with  hungry 
cries  from  every  side,  the  Jays  come  gathering  in.  They  swarm  about  the  camp  in 
hundreds,  and  such  is  their  audacity  wlien  hard  pinched  with  hunger,  that  they  are 
frequently  seen  to  dash  at  the  meat  roasting  before  tlie  fire,  and,  hot  as  it  is,  bear  pieces 
off  till  they  can  cool  it  in  the  snow.  They  are  regarded  with  singular  aversion  by  these 
lonely  men ;  for,  take  what  procauti(»n  they  may,  they  are  often  robbed  to  such  serions 
extent  by  their  persevering  depredatoi's  as  to  be  reduced  to  suffering.  They  dare  not 
leave  any  article  that  can  be  carried  off  within  their  reach ;  when  they  kill  game,  and 
leave  it  hung  up  until  the  hunt  is  over,  the  Jays  assemble  in  thousands,  and  frequently 
tear  it  in  pieces  before  their  retui-n. 

The  Blue  Jay  has  many  of  the  traits  of  the  magpie,  and  like  him  possesses  an 
inveterate  propensity  for  hiding  eveiything  he  can  lay  hold  of  in  the  shape  of  food-    The 
magpie  hidos  things  that  are  of  no  value,  but  a  Jay  is  in  every  respect  a  utilitarian,  and 
when,  after  feeding  to  repletion,  he  is  seen  to  busy  himself  for  hours  in  sticking  an  aoora 
here,  or  a  beech-nut  there,  in  a  dust-hole,  or  wedging  snails  between  the  splinters  of  some 
lightning-shivered  trunk,  or  making  deposits  beneath  the  sides  of  decaying  logs,  natiiialisb 
wonder  what  he  is  doing  it  for.     lUit  our  Euphuist  knows  well  enough,  and  you  mayiwt 
assured,  if  you  see  him  along  that  way  next  winter,  as  you  will  be  apt  to  do  if  you  watch, 
you  will  find  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  place  of  one  single  deposit,  and  that  with  • 
shrewder  economy  than  the  ant  or  the  squirrel,  iiLstead  of  heaping  up  his  winter  com  ia 
one  granary,  where  a  single  accident  may  deprive  him  of  it  all,  he  has  scattered  then 
here  and  tliere  in  a  thousand  different  spots,  the  record  of  which  is  kept  in  his  own 
memory.    So  it  cannot  be  denied,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  thieving  and  other  duhioa 
propensities,  that  the  Blue  Jay  is  a  decidedly  sagacious  personage. 

So  universal  is  the  Blue  Jay's  reputation  for  mischievous  and  impish  tricks  of  fflj 
kind,  that  the  negroes  of  the  South  regard  them  with  a  strange  mixture  of  supentitioi 
and  deadly  hate.  Tlie  belief  among  them  is,  that  it  is  the  special  agent  of  the  devil  hm 
on  earth — carries  tales  to  him  of  all  kinds  of  slanderous  gossip,  particularly  about  ncgwei 
— and  more  especially,  that  they  supply  him  with  fuel  to  bum  them  with.  Their  animositf 
is  entirely  genuine  and  implacable. 

When  a  boy,  I  caught  many  of  them  in  traps  during  the  snows,  and  the  negro  Iw^ 
who  generally  accompanied  me  on  my  rounds  to  the  traps,  always  begged  eagerly  for  4i 
Jay  birds  we  captured  to  be  surrendered  to  them,  and  the  next  instant  their  necks  f«* 
wrung,  amid  shouts  of  laughter. 

Alas  for  the  fate  of  our  feathered  Euphuist — ^}'et  he  was  a  *  fellow  of  infinite  wit'" 

The  colouring  of  the  Blue  Jay  is  as  follows:  The  upper  portions  of  the  body «»* 
light  bluish  purple,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  a  moveable  crest  of  bright  Une « 

fmrplish  feathers.  On  each  side  of  the  head  runs  a  narrow  black  line,  rising  higher  ta 
he  eye,  but  not  passing  it,  and  a  collar  of  the  same  jetty  hue  is  drawn  from  the  lackd 
the  head  down  each  side  of  the  neck  to  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  The  chin,  ched* 
and  throat  are  bluish  white,  and  the  abdomen  is  pure  whita  The  greater  wingHxnfrt 
are  rich  azure,  the  secondary  coverts  are  purple-blue,  and  nearly  all  are  richly  baned  *tt 
semilunar  black  streaks  and  tipped  with  white.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tifl  K 
light  blue,  deepening  into  purple  at  the  tip,  and  the  remaining  feathers  are  also  light  hi* 
barred  w4th  black  and  tipped  with  white.  The  eye  is  hazeL  The  length  of  this  spefl* 
is  about  eleven  inches. 

Asia  presents  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  example  of  this  group  of  birds  in  fli 
HuNTiNO  CissA,  or  Hunting  Crow  of  India. 

This  lovely  bird  is  a  native  of  Nepftl,  and  is  spread  throughout  the  south-eastern  ?■* 
6f  the  Himalayas,  and  in  its  own  favoured  locality  is  far  from  scarca     Owing,  howciwi 
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fa  certain  peculiarities  in  the  coloui-ing,  lierciifter  to  be  described,  a  specimen  is  very 
■ddom  obtained  in  first-rate  condition,  and  never  takes  its  place  in  our  museums  glowing 
in  all  the  resplendent  tints  with  wliich  it  is  so  liberally  gifted.  It  is  a  very  brisk  and 
Kjdy  bird,  and,  like  many  others  of  the  same  group,  is  much  given  to  imitating  other 
knda,  performing  its  mimicry  with  wonderful  truth,  and  copying  not  only  their  voices,  but 
even  their  peculiar  gestures. 

It  is  much  more  carnivorous  in  its  tastes  than  w^ould  be  imagined  from  an  inspection 
of  its  form  and  plumage,  and  it  possesses  many  of  the  habits  of  the  shrikes,  not  only 
Uling  and  eating  the  smaller  birds,  but  hanging  its  food  upon  branches  in  true  shriko 
ftiioa  It  is  an  excellent  hunter,  and  as  it  can  be  easily  tamed  and  taught  to  hunt  after 
■null  birds  for  the  amusement  of  its  owner,  it  has  earned  the  name  of  Hunting  Crow.  In 
Hi  native  country  it  is  very  commonly  kept  in  captivity,  and  even  in  England  has  Uved 
far  a  considerable  time  in  a  cage  in  the  gtmiens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  voice  of 
lie  Hunting  Cissa  is  loud  and  screeching,  but  possesses  withal  a  certain  joviality  of  utter- 
^nee  that  renders  it  far  from  unpleasing. 

The  colour  of  this  bird  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  may  challenge  comparison  with  that  . 
rfany  other  bird  of  either  hemisphere.    The  general  hue  is  a  pale  but  bright  grassy  green, 
*»7  vivid  upon  the  upper  parts,  and  taking  a  yellowish  tint  below  ;  there  is  also  a  dash 
rf  yellow  across  the  forehead  and  the  sides  of  the  crest.    A  broad  black  band  crosses  the 
bdieBd,  and,  enveloping  the  eye  in  its  progress,  passes  round  the  back  of  the  neck.     The 

g -feathers  of  the  wing  are  mostly  bright  chestnut-red,  and  the  tips  of  the  inner  quill- 
crs  are  grey,  diversified  with  a  bold  semilunar  black  band  near  their  extremities.  The 
■Btttial  feathers  of  the  tail  are  green,  taking  a  greyer  tinge  at  their  extremities,  and  all  the 
■tter  tail-feathers  are  bright  green  for  the  first  two-thirds  of  their  length,  are  then  crossed 
•ith  a  bold  broad  black  band,  and  the  tips  are  greyish  white.  The  legs,  bill,  and  feet 
^  bright  scarlet     Tlie  size  of  the  Hunting  Cissa  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  common 

These  beautiful  colours  are  unfortunately  never  seen  except  for  a  very  short  time  after 
tonlting,  as  they  rapidly  fade  by  exposure  to  light,  even  during  the  life  of  the  bird,  and 
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after  its  death  become  comparatively  dingy.  Tlie  delicate  and  brilliant  grass-green  of  the 
upper  surface  soon  takes  a  more  sober  hue,  and  before  many  days  have  elapsed,  the  general 
colour  of  the  bird  is  simply  grey  with  a  greenish  wash,  in  place  of  the  rich  resplendent 
tints  which  it  had  so  lately  boasted. 

Between  the  true  Crows  and 
the  Jays,  another  small  sub-family 
has  been  placed  by  the  authora 
whose  arrangement  we  follow,  and 
is  known  by  the  title  of  Calleatinae, 
or  Tree  Crows.  In  these  birds 
tliere  is  no  tooth  in  the  upper 
mandible,  and  the  bill  is  com- 
])aratively  short,  cur\^ed  and  rather 
rounded  above.  They  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
many  of  them  are  quite  as 
carnivorous  as  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding Corvidje,  some  feeding 
chiefly  upon  insects  of  various 
kinds,  and  others  varying  their 
diet  with  small  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds. 

The  Benteot,  one  of  these 
birds,  is  a  native  of  Java,  where 
it  is  not  very  scarce,  but  is  seldom 
seen  except  by  those  who  go  to 
search  for  it,  as  it  is  extremely 
timid,  and  is  never  known  to 
approach  within  a  considenbk 
distance  of  human  habitatiom^ 
as  is  the  case  with  the  generalitj 
of  the  Crow  tribe.  Sometimes  i 
may  be  seen  cautiously  makiq; 
its  way  towards  some  newly 
cleared  ground,  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  meal  on  the  wonos, 
grubs,  and  other  earth-living  cki- 
tures  that  are  generally  to  be 
found  in  freshly-turned  soil,  vA 
also  for  the  sake  of  feeding  npos 
the  fruits  of  the  trees  that  &ijii 
the  field.  Should,  however,  the 
land  be  near  a  house,  the  Benteot 
holds  aloof,  and  declines  to  ;nt 
itself  into  danger. 
Part  of  this  excessive  timidity  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  strong  or  rapid  llyur,  its  wings  being  short  and  rounded,  and  its  flight  in  coiW' 
qucnce  w^\ik  and  not  capable  of  long  duration.  It  usually  flies  by  day,  and,  accordingto 
Mr.  Hoi-slicld,  '*may  be  s(u»n  about  noon,  sailing  heavily  through  the  air  in  a  right  Kofi 
towards  tlie  troos  surroundin«j:  the  openings  in  the  forest"  The  strong  bill  and  powerfiil 
claws  show  that  the  bird  is  well  adapted  for  the  capture  of  insects  and  disinterring  them 
from  their  subterranean  hiding-] )lace»s,  as  well  as  for  eating  the  various  hard-shelled  fiirito 
on  which  it  partly  subsists.  In  colour  the  Benteot  appears  at  a  little  distance  to  be  neiriy 
black,  but  on  a  close  approacli  its  plumage  is  seen  to  be  a  very  dark  and  rather  dull  gwav. 
"  shot"  plentifully  with  a  deeper  hue  of  bronze. 
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roTH£B  And  more  beautiful  member 
group  is  au  Asiatic  bird,  very  com- 
a  the  naturalist's  sliop  and  in  glass 
ind  known  by  the  popular  and  very 
iriate  name  of    tlie   "Wandering 

is  bird  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
\  found  in  some  numbers  spread 
large  part  of  India.  It  is  called 
undering  Pie  on  account  of  its  habit 
idering  over  a  veiy  laige  extent  of 
y,  travelling  from  place  to  place 
iding  its  food  as  it  best  may,  aft  it 
ihion  of  a  mendicant  friar.  This 
I  is  quite  opposed  to  the  gene^rid 
of  the  Pies,  who  are  remarkable  for 
ttachment  to  definite  localities,  and 
nerally  be  found  wherever  the  ob- 
has  discovered  the  particular  sjjot 
they  have  selected  for  their  honic 
ould  suggests  that  its  wandering 
nay  b«  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
:aining  subsistence,  the  AVandering 
ding  more  exclusively  on  fruits  and 
egetable  nutriment  than  is  generally 
36  with  the  Crow  tribe,  and  being 
»re  forced  to  range  over  a  large  ex- 
land  in  search  of  itij  food.  Indeed, 
>rt  legs  and  very  long  tail  of  this 
I  would  quite  unfit  it  for  seeking  its 
on  the  ground,  and  clearly  point 
arboreal  habits. 

e  shape  of  this  species  is  very  re- 
ble,  on  account  of  the  greatly  elon- 
ind  elegantly  shaped  tail,  which  is 
3d  in  a  manner  equally  bold  with 
m.  The  general  colour  of  this  bird 
ckish  grey  upon  tlie  upper  parts, 
ng  into  cinnamon  upon  the  back, 
aill-feathers  of  the  wings  are  jetty 
the  wings  themselves  gi*ey,  and  the 
ithers  grey,  with  a  large  bold  bar 
ck  at  their  extremities.  The  under 
J  of  the  bii-d  is  light  greyish  fawn. 
NO  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
lely  long,  and  the  others  are  gradu- 
Q  a  manner  whicli  is  well  exem- 
in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
igh  it  appears  to  be  a  rather  large  bird, 
pect  is  a  deceptive  one,  on  account 
long  tail,  which  is  ten  inches  in 
,  the  remainder  of  the  head  and 
yeiag  only  six  inches  long. 

B  now  arrive  at  the  true  Crows, 
like  the    preceding  group,   have 
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no  tooth  in  the  upper  mandible,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  greater 
comparative  length  of  the  wings. 

The  first  of  these  birds  on  our  list  is  the  celebrated  Baven,  our  finest  representatiye  of 
the  family. 

This  tni]y  handsome  bird  is  spread  over  almost  all  portions  of  the  habitable  globe^ 
finding  a  livelihood  wherever  there  are  wide  expanses  of  uncultivated  ground,  and  only 
being  driven  from  its  home  by  the  advance  of  cultivation  and  the  consequent  inhabitanoe 
of  the  soil  by  human  lutings.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  living  in  the  wildest  district  that  it  can 
find,  and  especially  preferring  those  that  are  intei-sected  with  hills.  In  such  locaUties  the 
Eaven  reigns  supreme,  hardly  the  eagle  himself  daring  to  contest  the  supremacy  with  w 
powerful,  crafty,  and  strong-boaked  a  bird. 

The  food  of  the  IJaven  is  almost  entirely  of  an  animal  nature,  and  there  are  few  living 
things  which  the  Eaven  will  not  eat  whenever  it  finds  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Wonna; 
grubs,  caterpillars,  and  insects  of  all  kinds  are  swallowed  by  hundreds,  but  the  diet  in 
which  the  Kaveii  most  delights  is  dead  carrion.  In  consequence  of  this  taste,  the  Haven 
may  be  found  rather  plentifully  on  the  Scottish  sheep-feeding  grounds,  where  theflocb 
are  of  such  immense  size  that  the  bird  is  sure  to  find  a  sufficiency  of  food  among  the  daily 
dead  ;  for  its  wings  are  large  and  ix)weif ul,  and  its  daily  range  of  Sight  is  so  great,  that 
many  thousands  of  sheep  pass  daily  under  its  ken,  and  it  is  tolerably  sure  in  the  course  of 
the  day  to  find  at  least  one  dead  sheep  or  lamb.  Sometimes  the  Eaven  acceleratei 
matters,  for  if  it  should  find  an  unfoiiunate  sheep  lying  in  a  ditch,  a  misfortune  to  which 
these  animals  are  especially  prone,  it  is  sure  to  cause  the  speedy  death  of  the  poor  creature 
by  repeated  attacks  upon  its  eyes.  Weakly  or  ailing  sheep  are  also  favourite  subjects  witi 
the  Eaven,  who  soon  puts  an  end  to  their  sufferings  by  the  strokes  of  his  long  and 
powerful  beak.  Even  the  larger  cattle  are  not  free  from  the  assaults  of  this  voracious  hint 
wliich  performs  in  every  case  the  office  of  a  vulture. 

So  strongly  is  the  desire  for  attacking  wounded  or  dying  animals  implanted  in  tb 
breast  of  the  Eaven,  that,  according  to  Mudie,  the  best  method  of  attracting  one  of  thin 
birds  within  gunshot  is  to  lie  on  the  back  on  some  exposed  part  of  a  hill,  with  the  go 
concealed  and  close  at  hand.  It  is  needful  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  because  if  there  ii 
the  slightest  sign  of  life  the  Eaven  will  not  approach,  for,  as  Mudie  rather  qnaintlf 
observes,  "he  is  shy  of  man  and  of  all  large  animals  in  nature;  because,  though  glad  to 
find  others  carrion,  or  to  make  carrion  of  them  if  he  can  do  it  with  impunity,  he  tahi 
good  care  that  none  shall  make  camon  of  him."  It  is  equally  needful  to  watch  cue- 
fully  and  not  to  be  overcome  by  sleep,  as  the  first  indication  of  the  Haven's  approai 
would  to  a  certainty  be  the  loss  of  an  eye. 

"  But  if  you  lie  on  your  back,"  says  Mudie,  "  he  will  come  you  know  not  whence,  aal 
hovering  round  you  on  slow  wing,  examine  you  from  all  points.  If  you  do  not  stir,h 
will  drop  down  at  a  little  distance,  and  begin  to  hop  in  an  ichellon  fashion,  bringing  i* 
shoulders  forward  alternately,  after  a  few  hops  on  each  line  of  the  zigzag.  Sometimes  bs 
will  utter  his  *  cruck-cruck,'  and  pause  to  see  if  that  makes  you  stir,  and  if  it  does  not^h 
will  accelerate  his  advance." 

Sheep  and  cattle  do  not,  however,  form  the  whole  of  a  Eaven's  diet,  for  besides  tif 
insects  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  this  bird  eats  mice,  rabbits,  birds  of  vario* 
kinds,  including  young  partridges  and  pheasants,  and  will  invade  the  farmyard  ^ 
pressed  by  hunger,  and  carry  off  the  young  poultry.  Even  the  hedgehog  falls  a  victia 
to  the  Eaven,  who  cares  nothing  for  his  spiked  armour,  but  drives  his  sharp  bill  HatsoA 
the  poor  beast,  tears  away  the  prickly  skin,  and  devours  the  carcase  at  his  leisure  U 
Northern  America,  and  indeed  in  many  other  countries,  the  Eaven  is  a  regular  attendiit 
on  the  hunters,  and  follows  them  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  offal  of  the 
creatures  which  they  kill. 

The  tongue  of  the  Eaven  is  rather  curiously  formed,  being  broad^  flat^  covered  irtt 
a  homy  kind  of  shield,  and  deeply  cleft  at  the  extremity.  At  the  root  are  four  lafltf 
large  projections  or  spines,  the  points  being  directed  backwards.  The  use  of  to 
spines  is  not  known,  though  Mr.  Buckland  suggests  that  they  may  bQ  for  the  pnipoMflf  ^* 


preventing  the  food  from  being  tlnnwii  hack  into  tin?  moutli.  I  do  not,  liowevor,  think 
that  this  suggestion  is  sufficient,  ei.s  th<Te  is  no  reason  why  the  IJavcMi  shuuhl  regurgitate 
itsfood  more  than  other  birds  wliich  feed  on  similar  isulKSlanre.s.  Jf  the  liird  weit3  in  the 
bibit  of  eating  living  pr(*y,  such  as  lizards  and  other  reptiles  which  retain  life  for  a 
DODsiderable  period  and  aft(»r  considerable  injuries,  this  idea  might  he  a  good  one,  but  as 
tbe  Kaven  always  kills  its  prey  before  eating  it,  tli<^,  theory  will  not  hold  its  ground. 

The  cunning  of  the  Kaven  is  proverbial,  and  anecdotes  of  its  (extraordinary  intellectual 
powers  abound  in  various  works.  From  the  gretit  mass  of  tln'se  stearics  T  can  only  select 
one  or  two  which  are  not  generally  known. 

One  of  these  binls  struck  up  a  great  friendshi]^  tbr  a  terrier  dog  belonging  to  the 
Iindlord  of  an  inn,  and  carried  his  friendship  so  far  as  to  accompany  his  ally  in  little 
liODting  expeditions.  In  these  affairs  the  two  comrades  used  to  kill  an  astonishing 
number  of  liarcs,  rabbit^s  and  other  game,  each  taking  his  own  share  of  the  work.  As 
Boon  as  they  came  to  a  covert,  the  Kaven  would  station  himself  outside,  while  the  dog 
inrald  enter  the  covert  and  drive  out  the  hares  from  their  concealment,  taking  care  to 
•ffld  them  in  the  direction  of  the  watchful  bird.  On  his  part  the  Kaven  always  posted 
limself  close  to  one  of  the  outlets,  and  as  soon  as  any  living  creature  passed  within 
iwch,  he  would  pounce  upon  it,  and  either  destroy  it  at  once  or  wait  until  the  dog  came 
1o his  assistance,  wiien  by  their  united  efforts  the  prey  was  soon  killed.  Kat-lmnting  was 
•  &vourite  sport  of  these  strange  allies,  and  it  was  said  by  those  who  witnessed  theii: 
)R)ceedings,  that  the  Kaven  was  even  more  useful  than  a  feiret  would  have  been. 

Another  and  a  verj"  anuising  anecdote  of  the  Kaven  and  its  cunning  is  related  by 
Obtain  McClure,  the  well-known  Arctic  voyager.  S])eaking  of  the  behaviour  of  various 
teds  and  beasts  during  the  winter,  he  remarks  that  the  Kaven  is  the  hardiest  of  the 
ftltiiered  tribe,  and  even  in  the  depths  of  winter,  when  wine  freezes  within  a  yard  of  the 
fee,  the  Eaven  may  be  seen  winging  his  way  through  the  icy  atmosphere  and  uttering 
fci  strange  rough,  croaking  cry,  as  unconceniedly  as  if  the  weather  were  soft  and  warm 
>•  an  English  spring.  *'Two  Kavens,"  he  observes,  "once  established  themselves  a3 
Heads  of  the  family  in  Mercer  Bay,  living  mainly  by  what  little  scraps  the  men  might 
i^Te  thrown  away  after  meal  times. 
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Tlie  ship's  dog,  however,  looked  upon  them  as  his  especial  perquisites,  and  exhilitcd 
considerable  energy  in  maintaining  his  rights  against  the  Ravens,  who  nevertheless  out- 
witted him  in  a  way  whicli  amused  every  one.  Observing  that  he  appeared  quite 
willing  to  make  a  mouthful  of  their  own  sable  persons,  they  used  to  throw  themselves 
intentionally  in  his  way  just  as  the  mess-tins  were  being  cleared  out  on  the  dust  heap 
outside  the  ship.  The  dog  would  immediately  run  at  them,  and  they  would  just  fly  a  few 
yards ;  the  dog  then  made  another  run,  and  again  they  would  appear  to  escape  him  but 
by  an  inch,  and  so  on,  until  \\wy  liad  temi)ted  and  provoked  him  to  the  shore  a  con- 
siderable distance  off.  Then  the  IJavens  would  make  a  direct  flight  for  the  ship,  and  had 
generally  done  good  execution  before  the  mortified-looking  dog  detected  the  imposition 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  rushed  back  .igain." 

Not  long  ago,  I  saw  a  Itaven  in  one  of  the  gi'eat  Lnidon  breweries^  holding  a  laije 
sausage  in  his  beak,  and  flapping  about  the  yard  just  in  front  of  one  of  the  draymen,  to 
whom  the  stohui  dainty  had  evidently  belonged.  The  bird  would  not  trouble  itself  to 
make  its  escape,  but  in  the  most  provoking  manner  hopped  along  just  a  yard  or  so  before 
its  pursuer,  and  from  all  a])]>enra]ice  as  likely  to  carry  on  the  same  game  for  an  hour  or 
two;  for  while  I  was  sitting,  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties  did  not  alter  in  the 
least.  If  the  man  stopped,  the  bird  stopped  too,  and  began  to  make  such  evident 
preparations  for  swallowing  the  sausage  that  the  drayman  rushed  at  it  again,  and  again 
the  bird  would  just  ilap  a  yard  or  two  in  advance. 

In  captivity  the  Kaven  is  a  most  amusing,  although  a  terribly  mischievous  creature, 
and  displays  a  talent  for  the.  invention  of  mischief  which  can  only  be  equalled  kiU 
rapidity  of  execution  and  audacity  of  demeanour.  Except  when  placed  in  an  imiostd 
yard  where  there  is  nothing  that  is  capable  of  damage,  a  single  Eaven  will  get  tlmmnh 
more  mischief  in  one  hour  than  a  posse  of  boys  in  twelve,  and  as  he  always  seems  to 
imagine  himself  engaged  in  the  performance  of  some  extremely  exemplary  duty,  anJ 
works  his  wicked  will  as  methodically  as  if  he  had  been  regularly  trained  to  the  task  and 
very  well  paid  for  it,  he  ex(it(^s  no  small  amount  of  rage  on  the  pai-t  of  the  aggritvfd 
person.  I  have  personally  known  sevt^ml  tame  Havens,  but  as  I  have  already  recorded 
their  performances  elsewhere,  I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  stor}^  of  their  ill  deeds. 

Tlie  liaven  is  an  exc(^llent  linguist,  acquiring  the  ai-t  of  conversation  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  retaining  with  a  singularly  powerful  memory  many  sounds  which  it  has  once 
learned.  Whole  sentences  are  acquii-ed  by  this  strange  bird,  and  repeated  with  gwit 
accuracy  of  intonation,  the  voice  being  a  good  imitation  of  human  si)eech,  but  alvaya 
sounding  as  if  spoken  from  behind  a  thick  woollen  wrapper.  So  i-emarkable  is  the  cunning 
of  this  biitl,  and  so  weird-like  its  aspect,  that  the  ancient  Scandinavians  had  good  cause 
for  the  trembling  resj-iect  whicli  they  paid  to  the  sullen  "  liird  of  Odin,"  Tlieir  idea  of  the 
Eaven  was,  that  it  was  accustomed  to  watch  for  Odin's  Return  every  evening,  ami,  perched 
upon  his  shoulder,  to  relate  all  the  incidents  that  had  taken  place  on  eaith  vithin 
its  ken. 

As  the  bird  is  so  crafty,  its  capture  would  seem  to  be  a  ver}'-  difficult  business,  and  the 
number  of  tame  Havens  now  existing  in  England  seems  to  be  almost  remarkable.  Theftd 
is,  that  while  still  untiedged  the  young  Kavens  have  a  strange  liabit  of  falling  out  of  thrir 
nests,  and  flapping  their  wings  heavily  to  the  ground.  Next  morning  they  are  found  by  the 
shepherds,  sitting  croaking  on  the  gi-ound  beneath  their  former  homes,  and  are  then  captured 
and  taken  away  with  comparative  ease.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  to  secure  one  of  the 
young  Ravens  is  no  slight  task,  for,  on  seeing  that  escape  is  impossible,  it  turns  boldlj  to 
bay,  and  makes  such  fierce  attacks  with  it«  powerful  beak  that  it  must  be  enveloped  in  t 
cloth  or  a  plaid  before  it  can  safely  be  held.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  a  Raven  makei 
its  assault  it  does  n<:>t  merely  peck  with  its  beak,  but  flings  its  whole  weight  upon  the  blo». 

The  Raven  is  also  celebrated  for  its  longevity,  many  instances  being  known  wheieit 
has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  without  losing  one  jot  of  its  activity, « 
the  fading  of  one  spark  from  its  eyes.  What  may  be  the  duration  of  a  Eaven's  lifeiniti 
wild  state  is  quite  unknown. 

The  colour  of  the  Raven  is  a  uniform  blue-black,  with  green  reflections  in  certain  lij^ 
The  female  is  always  larger  than  her  mate. 
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The  common  Carrion  Crow,  so  plentiful  in  tliis  country,  mucli  resembles  in  habits 
id  appearance  the  bird  which  has  just  been  described,  and  may  almost  be  reckoned  as  a 
iniature  raven. 

In  many  of  its  customs  the  Crow  is  very  raven-like,  especially  in  its  love  for  carrion,  and 
I  propensity  for  attacking  the  eyes  of  any  dead  or  dying  animal.  Like  the  raven,  it  has 
»a  known  to  attack  game  of  various  kinds,  although  its  inferior  size  forces  it  to  call  to 
■  assistance  the  aid  of  one  or  more  of  it«  fellows  before  it  can  successfully  cope  with  the 
ager  creatures.  Rabbits  and  hares  are  frequently  the  prey  c)f  this  bird,  which  pounces 
A  them  as  they  steal  abroad  to  feed,  and  while  they  are  young  is  able  to  kill  and  carry  them 
F without  difficulty.  The  Crow  also  eats  reptiles  of  various  sorts,  frogs  and  lizards  being 
nnmon  dainties,  and  is  a  confirmed  plunderer  of  other  birds'  nests,  even  carrying  away 
be  ^gs  of  game  and  poultry  by  the  simple  device  of  driving  the  beak  through  them  and 
yiDg  away  with  them  thus  impaled.  Even  the  large  egg  of  the  duck  has  thus  been 
Wen  by  the  Crow.  Sometimes  it  goes  to  feed  on  the  seashore,  and  there  finds  plenty  of 
)od  among  the  crabs,  shrimps,  and  shells  that  are  found  near  low-water  mark,  and 
ipiiiously  cracks  the  harder  shelled  creatures  by  flying  with  them  to  a  great  height 
id  letting  them  fall  upon  a  convenient  rock. 

The  Crow,  unlike  the  rook,  is  not  a  gregarious  bird,  being  generally  seen  either  single 
r  in  pairs,  or  at  the  most  only  in  little  bands  of  four  or  five,  consisting  of  the  parents 
Bd  their  children.  In  the  autumn  evenings,  however,  they  assemble  in  bands  of  ten  or 
Helve  before  going  to  roost,  and  make  a  wonderful  chattering,  as  if  comparing  notes  of 
e  events  which  have  occurred  during  the  day,  and  communicating  to  each  other  their 
lest  experiences,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  nest  of  the  Crow  is  invariably  placed  in  some  tree  remote  from  the  habitations  of 
ber  birds,  and  is  a  structure  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  very  conspicuous  at  a 
itance.  It  is  always  fixed  upon  one  of  the  topmost  branches,  so  that  to  obtain  the 
gB  safely  requires  a  steady  head,  a  practised  foot,  and  a  ready  hand,  the  uncultivated 
mis  of  the  professional  acrobat. 

Greneially  the  nest  is  rather  loosely  constructed,  and  more  saucer  than  cup  shaped ;  but 
onembeT  an  instance  where  it  was  very  firmly  made  and  quite  deep.    In  a  little  copse  in 
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Derbyshire,  that  was  planted  along  one  side  of  a  valley,  an  oak- tree  had  sprung  up  alv)ut 
half-way  down  the  declivity,  and,  as  is  the  custom  with  trees  in  such  situations,  had  grown 
inclining  towards  the  somewhat  abnipt  angle  formed  by  the  shape  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood.  As  there  had  been  formerly  many  other  trees  around  it,  it  had  been  drawn  up 
like  a  maypole,  being  long,  slender,  and  swinging  al>out  with  eveiy  breeze.  The  tree  was 
not  more  than  forty  feet  high;  but  as  it  was  bent  in  the  middle  and  bowed  over  the  vallej, 
its  summit  was  nearly  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  below. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difHoulty  that  I  reached  the  nest,  for  the  tree  yielded  likei 
carter's  whip  with  my  weight,  although  I  could  not  approach  nearer  than  ann's  length 
to  the  nest,  and  after  three  attempts  I  was  linally  battled  in  my  endeavour  to  obtain  the  egg& 
Although  the  top  of  the  tree  was  then  nearly  level  with  the  horizon,  and  swingiiig 
about  most  alarmingly  in  the  wind  that  rushed  through  the  valley,  not  one  egg  was 
thrown  out  of  its  place,  and  the  nest  was  so  much  deeper  than  ordmary,  that  I  could  not 
succeed  in  withdrawing  the  eggs  from  their  cradk^^     It  seems  an  easy  matter  to  take  eggs 
out  of  a  nest ;  but  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  slender  tree  stem  to 
which  one   is  clinging   bends    nearly  double  with  one's  weight,  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  wood  dances  one  up  and  down  through  an  are  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  that  a  strong 
wind  is  at  the  same  time  acting  on  the  foliage  of  the  tree  and  swaying  it  from  side  to  side, 
and  that  there  is  a  clear  fall  of  some  hundred  feet  below,  he  will  comprehend  that  it 
is  not  so  simple  a  matter  to  spare  a  hand  long  enough  to  take  an  egg  fi-om  a  rather  distant 
spot,  and  to  do  so  in  sn  delieate  a  manner  that  the  egg  remains  unbroken. 

Tlie  materials  of  which  the  Crow's  n(\««t  is  made  are  very  various,  but  always  consist 
of  a  foundation  of  sticks,  upon  which  the  softer  substances  are  laid.  The  interior  of  the 
nest  is  made  of  grasses,  tilnous  roots,  the  hair  of  cows  and  horses,  which  the  Crow  mostlr 
obtains  from  trees  and  posts  where  the  cattle  are  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  themselTes; 
mosses,  and  wool.  The  eggs  are  extremely  variable,  or  rather  individual,  in  their  markings 
and  even  in  their  size,  those  in  my  own  collection  ])eing  so  different  from  each  other fhit 
an  inexperienced  pei-son  would  set  them  down  as  belonging  to  diflercnt  species.  The  Cro» 
very  seldom  uses  the  same  nest  for  a  second  breeding  season,  although  it  often  repairs  to 
the  same  locality  year  after  year.  Once  or  twice  it  has  been  known  to  lay  its  eggs  on  the 
same  foundation  as  it  had  emj^loyed  during  the  prc^vious  season,  but  in  general  it  pulls  the 
former  nest  to  pieces,  and  constructs  a  fresh  one  on  its  site. 

Tliis  bird  is  remarkabh*  for  its  attachment  to  its  mate  and  young,  far  surpassing  the 
fawn  and  turtle  dove  in  matrimonial  courtesy. 

The  Somali  Arabs  bear  a  di^adly  hatred  towai*ds  the  Crow,  and  kiU  it  whenever 
they  meet  with  it.  The  origin  of  their  detestation  is  as  follows  :  During  the  flight  of  ■ 
Moliammed  from  his  enemies,  he  hid  himself  in  a  cave,  where  he  was  perceived  by  theCiof, 
at  that  time  a  light-plumaged  bird,  who,  when  it  saw  the  pursuers  ajiproach  the  spot,  at : 
over  Mohammed's  hiding-j)lace,  and  screamed,  "Ghar!  gharl"  i.e.  "Cave!  cave  I*  so* 
to  indicate  the  place  of  concealment.  His  enemies,  however,  did  not  understand  the 
bird,  and  passed  on,  and  Mohammed,  when  he  came  out  of  the  cave,  clothed  the  Crow  in 
perpetual  black,  and  orderc-d  it  to  cry  "  ghar"  as  long  as  Crows  should  live.  AMien  thej 
have  killed  a  Crow,  the  Arabs  remove  the  gall,  employing  it  for  the  manufacture  of  coBf" 
rium,  or  dye  for  the  eyelids. 

The  colour  of  tlie  Crow  is  a  uniform  blue-black,  like  that  of  the  raven,  but  varietiei 
are  known  in  which  the  feathers  have  been  pied  or  even  cream-white. 

The  most  familiar  of  all  the  British  Corvida^  is  the  common  RooK,  a  bird  which  bn 
attached  itself  to  the  habitations  of  mankind,  and  in  course  of  time  has  partially 
domesticated  itself  in  his  dtuninions. 

The  Hook  may  claim  the  doubtful  honour  of  having  originated  two  of  the  DW^ 
pertinacious  and  persistent  ornithological  controversies  on  record.  The  subject  of  tl» 
fii-st  is  its  conduct  towards  man — whether  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  feathered  lienefiict* 
or  must  be  ranked  among  the  *'  vermin."  This  dispute  has  now  been  carried  on  fa 
many  years,  and  finds  as  many  and  as  eager  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the  qncBtiai 
as  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  started.    The  second  controversy  is  quite  as  fierce  m*^ 
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ivnier,  and  has  lately  revived  with  tenfold  vigour,  the  subject  being  tlie  cause  and  effect 
rf  (he  naked  white  skin  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  Hook's  beak.  Before  proceed- 
ing farther,  we  will  just  say  a  word  or  two  on  these  interesting  discussion. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Eook  stands  to  mankind  witli  regard  to  its 
conduct  It  is  thought  by  many  persons  of  practical  experience  that  the  Rook  is 
fine  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  farmer,  eating  up  his  grain  as  soon  as  planted, 
lecking  np  his  potatoes  and  devouring  all  the  '*  sets,"  boring  hok\s  in  his  turnips,  and 
illogether  doing  exceeding  mischief  in  the  fields.  The  farmer,  therefore,  detests  the 
"blackening  train"  of  Eooks  with  a  very  heartfelt  hatred,  and  endeavoui-s  by  all  kinds  of 
ttntrivances,  such  as  scarecrows,  boys  with  noisy  clappers,  and  loud  voices,  or  even 
Aj  gibbeted  dead  bodies  of  slaughtered  Rooks,  to  keep  them  off  his  grounds.  Whenever 
1b  can  find  a  chance  he  shoots  them,  but  the  bird  is  so  cautious  that  very  few  Rooks  fall 
•iktims  to  the  agricultural  gun.  The  gamekeepers  also  hate  the  Rook  as  a  persecutor  of 
|hur  charge,  and  in  truth  the  Rooks  have  been  actually  seen  engaged  in  the  destruction 
L<f  young  partridges,  and  one  of  them  was  shot  with  the  prey  still  in  its  beak. 
I  Moreover,  the  Rook  has  been  seen  to  attack  a  hen  pheasant  while  sitting  on  her  eggs, 
w  pull  the  feathers  out  of  the  mother  bird,  and  to  destroy  the  eggs,  having  evidently 
*Bai  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  large  bunch  of  hay-grass  amid  whicli  the  nest  had  been 
Piieed,  and  which  had  been  left  standing  by  the  mowers  in  order  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the 
Ntorbird. 

So  much  for  the  one  side  of  the  question ;  we  will  now  proceed  to  view  the  Rook 
ttai  a  more  favourable  point  of  view. 

The  advocates  of  this  bird  (of  whom  I  confess  myself  to  be  one)  do  not  deny  that 
lie  Book  is  on  occasions  somewhat  of  a  brigand,  and  that  it  has  small  scruples  when 
feetsed  by  hunger  in  eating  eggs  or  the  young  of  other  birds.  Also  they  fully  admit  that 
;  pulls  up  a  great  number  of  green  corn  blades  almost  as  soon  as  they  show  their  emerald 
ips  above  the  dark  soil,  that  it  digs  up  the  potatoes,  and  throw^s  the  fragments  about  the 
ipaDd,  eating  no  small  number  of  them,  and  that  it  often  bores  a  turnip  so  full  of  holes 
Hft  it  pines  away  and  dies.  But  although  granting  thus  much,  they  yet  think  the  Rook  a 
M  beneficial  bird  to  the  agriculturist 
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For  its  depredations  on  game  tliey  attempt  no  excuse,  but  only  offer  an  apolog}'  on  the 
ground  that  the  affair  is  very  rare,  and  that  condonation  may  be  granted  to  the  bird 
in  considemtion  of  the  great  services  rendered  in  other  parts  of  the  year.  They  aver  that 
its  object  in  pulling  up  the  young  corn  sprouts  is  not  so  much  to  eat  the  com  as 
to  devour  that  pest  of  the  farmer,  the  terrible  wireworm,  which  lurks  at  the  root  of  the 
com,  and  infallibly  destroys  every  plant  which  it  has  once  attacked.  That  such  has 
been  the  case  may  often  be  seen  by  the  yellow  and  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  destroyed 
blades  which  aiv.  left  scattered  on  the  ground  after  the  exti*action  of  the  ^virewonn. 
Potatoes  again  ai*e  attacked  by  numerous  insect  foes,  and  it  is  to  eat  these  that  the  Book 
uneuilhs  the  "sets."  It  is  tme  that  bits  of  potato  have  been  found  in  the  Books  crop^ 
but  in  all  probability  they  have  been  casually  eaten  together  with  the  insects  that  are 
lurking  within.     The  same  i-emark  may  be  made  of  the  turnips. 

P>esides  performing  these  services,  the  Kook  saves  acres  of  grass  annually  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  grub  of  the  common  cockchaff'er  beetle.     The  grub  or  larva  of  this 
insect  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  foes  to  grass  lands,  feeding  upon  the  roots  and 
shearing  them  very  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  means  of  its  scissor- 
like  jaws.     So  destructive  are  these  insects,  and  so  complet43  are  their  ravages,  that  a 
person  has  been  able  to  take  in  his  hands  the  turf  under  which  they  had  been  living  and 
to  roll  it  up  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  spade.    In  one  place,  the  grubs  were  so  numexous 
that  they  were  counted  by  the  bushel.     \Vhen  it  is  remembered  that  this  creature  live* 
for  three  years  underground,  is  furnished  with  a  huge  stomach,  a  wonderful  capability  of 
digestion,  and  a  formidable  cutting  apparatus  for  obtaining  its  food,  the  serWces  of  the 
Kook  in  destroying  it  may  be  better  imagined.    Moreover,  the  beetle  is  just  as  destructive 
as   the   grul),  settling   upon   trees   and   fairly  stripping  them  of  their  leavea    I  have 
dissected  many  of  these  giubs,  and  always  found  their  stomaclis  distended  to  the  ntmoit 
with  a  mixture  of  black  earth  and  vegetable  matter. 

Again,  when  the  ploughman  is  turning  up  the  soil,  how  common,  or  rather  hor 
invariable,  a  .sight  it  is  to  see  the  Kooks  settling  around  him,  alighting  in  the  fniror 
which  he  makes,  and  seizing  the  gi'ubs  and  worms  as  they  are  turned  up  by  the  shaft 
Not  a  single  worm,  gmb,  or  other  insect  escapes  the  keen  eye  and  ready  bill  of  tlu 
useful  bird.  Some  idea  of  the  extensive  character  of  its  operations  may  be  formed  fioia 
the  following  renuirks  by  Mr.  Simeon,  in  his  interesting  work  entitled  "Stray  Notes oi 
Fishing  and  Natural  History." 

"  I  was  walking  one  day  with  a  gentleman  on  his  home  farm,  when  we  observed  the 
grass  on  about  an  acre  of  meadow  land  to  be  so  completely  rooted  up  and  scarified  tW 
he  took  it  for  granted  it  had  been  done  under  the  bailiflf's  direction  to  clear  it  from  nw 
and  on  arriving  at  the  farm,  inquired  whether  such  was  not  the  case.  The  answer  ¥«i 
however,  *  Oh  no,  sir,  we  have  not  been  at  work  there  at  all ;  it's  the  Books  done  all  thit* 
The  mistake  was  a  very  natural  one,  for  though  I  have  often  seen  places  where  grass  ta 
Ikjcu  pulled  up  by  Books,  yet  I  never  saw  such  clean  and  wholesale  work  done  Irf 
them  as  on  this  occasion.  It  could  not  apparently  have  been  executed  more  sj^ 
matically  or  perfectly  by  the  most  elaborate  *  scarifier'  that  CroskiU  or  Bansome  cM 
turn  out. 

On  examining  the  spot  afterwards,  I  found  that  the  object  of  the  Books'  lesearete 
had  doubtless  been  a  small  white  grub,  numbers  of  which  still  remained  in  the  gnwrf 
a  shoi-t.  distance  below  the  surface.  In  the .  following  spring  I  noticed  that  the  pert 
of  the  field  where  this  had  taken  place  was  densely  covered  with  cowsUpa,  vaA 
more  so  than  the  rest  of  it.  Possibly  the  roots  of  these  plants  may  have  bea  tt* 
proper  food  for  the  gnibs,  and  therefore  selected  by  the  parent  insect  as  n 
for  her  eggs." 

The  Book  also  feeds  upon  benies  and  various  fruits,  being  especially  fond  of  oak-nnt*  ■ 
and  having  a  curious  habit  of  buiying  them  in  the  earth  before  eating  them,  by  whi»'; 
means,  no  doubt,  many  a  noble  oak-tree  is  planted.     It  also  eats  walnuts,  and  is  ^^ 
driving  its  bill  through  them  and  so  taking  them  from  the  tree.     The  cones  of  the  * 
fir  are  als(j  favourite  food  with  the  Book,  which  seizes  them  in  its  beak,  and  tries  to 
them  from  the  bough  by  main  force ;  but  if  it  should  fail  in  this  attempt^  it  dn^ 
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ranch  forcibly  upwards,  and  then  suddenly  releases  it,  so  as  to  jerk  the  cones  fi-om  their 
»ms  by  the  recoil 

The  practice  of  terrifying  Rooks  by  means  of  scarecrows  ha,s  already  been  mentioned, 
igether  with  its  usual  failure.  Even  the  bodies  of  slauf^htered  Jiooks  suspended  from 
icks  have  but  little  effect  on  these  audacious  birds,  who  may  be  seen  very  unconcernedly 
arching  below  the  carcases  for  the  beetles  and  other  carrion-eating  insects  that  are 
[ways  found  in  such  localities.  The  surcjst  way  to  frighten  tlic  Rooks  1)V  means  of  dead 
>mrades  is  not  to  hang  them  up  in  a  position  which  ever\^  Rook  knows  is  not  likely  to  be 
ssnmed  by  any  of  its  friends,  and  therefore  conveys  no  intimiition  of  alarm  to  its  logical 
lind,  but  to  lay  them  flat  upon  the  eartli  with  outstretched  neck  and  spread  wings  as  if 
i^  had  fallen  dead  from  something  evil  in  the  locality.  Another  ust'fiil  method  is  to 
OBt  a  number  of  sticks  in  double  rows  and  connect  them  witli  each  other  l)y  strings  tied 
1  zigzag  fashion,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  Rooks  are  so  suspicious  t)f  a  trap,  that 
ley  will  not  venture  to  enter  any  of  the  angles  so  formed. 

The  second  subject  of  controversy  is  tlic;  presence  of  a  bare  whiter  skin  upon  the 
irehead  of  the  adult  Rook  and  the  base  of  its  neck,  those  portions  being  clothed  with 
Bithers  during  the  bird's  youth. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  bird,  by  constantly  delving  in  tlie  sf>il,  wore  off  all 
ke  feathers,  only  leaving  the  white  skin  behind.  This  sohition  ot  the  problem  was 
anent  for  a  long  time,  until  some  observer  remarked  that  the  base  of  the  bill  showed  no 
iirticular marks  of  hard  wear;  that  the  bald  sj^ace  extended  behind  the  line  of  the  eyes, 
I  that  the  bird  could  not  possiV)ly  plunge  its  beak  to  so  great  a  depth  ;  that  the  wliito 
dn  was  evidently  an  intentional  arrangement,  and  was  too  well  defined  at  the  edges  to 
*ve  been  produced  by  the  operation  of  digging,  and  must  in  that  ease  always  vary  ^\ith 
le  soil  and  the  kind  of  food ;  moreover,  there  are  many  other  ])irds  which  have  bald 
Mces  on  their  persons-,  such  as  the  vultures  and  the  turkey,  and  that  in  their  case  no 
leory  of  friction  is  required  by  which  the  phenomenon  can  W.  accounted  for. 

Matters  having  proceeded  thus  far,  dissection  was  next  employed,  and  it  was  observed 
lat  although  feather  bulbs  could  be  found  within  the  white  skin,  they  were  shrivelled  and 
■dessfor  the  production  of  feathere.  Experiments  were  then  tried,  wherein  sundry  young 
ooks  were  kept  caged,  and  denied  access  to  any  earth  or  mouldy  substances ;  and  in 
FBiycase  except  one  (and  probably  in  that  case  also  when  the  bird  had  attained  maturity) 
M  feathers  ^vith  which  the  base  of  the  back  were  covered  fell  ofl"  in  the  ooui'se  of 
Mralting,  and  were  never  replaced  by  fresh  plumage.  Every  ornithologist  knows  well 
ut  many  birds  when  young  are  distinguished  by  feathery  or  hairy  tufts,  as  in  the 
Btft  of  the  Leatherhead,  figured  in  page  219  of  this  work,  which,  when  young,  is 
eoorated  with  a  tuft  of  plumy  hair  upon  its  head  ;  but  after  the  moult,  loses  its  cranial 
nament  Mr.  Simeon  pertinently  remarks,  in  allusion  to  this  controversy,  that  a  similar 
Ikoomenon  may  be  seen  in  the  human  race,  the  forehead  of  a  baby  being  often  covered 
•Ml  fine  downy  hairs,  which  fall  off  as  the  child  grows  ;  and  that  in  the  elej)hauts  of 
taflon,  the  young  is  often  clothed  with  a  thick  woolly  fur  over  its  head  and  fore-parts 
^a  bom,  but  loses  its  covering  as  it  approaches  maturity.  Altogether  it  seems  that 
■••e  who  advocate  the  naturally  bare  forehead  and  beak  have  the  best  of  the 
QPunent. 

The  habits  of  the  Rook  are  very  interesting,  and  easily  watched.  Its  extreme  caution 
^"eiy  remarkable,  when  combined  with  its-  attachment  to  human  homes.  A  colony  of 
^ousand  birds  may  form  a  rookery  in  a  park,  placing  themselves  under  the  protection 
*tB  owner ;  and  yet,  if  they  see  a  man  with  a  gun,  or  even  with  a  suspicious-looking 
'^^  they  fly  off  their  nests  with  astounding  clamour,  and  will  not  i-eturn  until  the  cause 
*lieir  alarm  is  dissipated.  During  the  "Rook-shooting"  time,  all  the  strong- winded 
JJ^  leave  their  nests  at  the  first  report  of  the  gun,  and,  rising  to  an  enonnous  elevation, 

*  about  like  so  many  black  midges  over  their  deserted  homes,  and  pour  out  their 
^^laints  in  loud  and  doleful  cries,  which  are  plainly  audible  even  from  the  great  height 
^niich  they  are  soaring.    The  voice  of  the  Rook  is  too  well  known  to  need  description, 

*  the  bird  is  rather  capricious  in  the  utterance  of  its  hoarse  cry,  sometimes  keeping 
^longed  silence,  and  at  other  times  cawing  about  incessantly. 
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In  captivity  the  Rook  retains  many  of  its  wild  customs,  and  in  one  instance  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  round  the  liens'  nests  and  eating  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  were  laid. 
The  Eook  is  not  often  kept  as  a  domestic  pet,  as  it  is  with  difficulty  reared  when  young. 
Before  rain,  the  Eook  has  a  curious  custom  of  ascending  to  a  considerable  height^  and 
then  shooting  obliquely  through  the  air,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  a  hawk  making 
its  stoop.  During  the  daytime,  the  Kooks  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  fidd% 
occasionally  visiting  their  homes  and  then  returning  to  their  feeding-places  ;  but^  as  tlie 
evening  approaches,  they  cease  feeding  with  one  accord,  and  seek  their  nesto,  flying  in 
long  trains  to  the  spot  where  they  have  made  their  residence. 

The  nest  of  the  Rook  is  large,  and  rather  clumsily  built ;  consisting  chiefly  of  stick% 
upon  which  are  laid  sundry  softer  materials  as  a  resting-place  for  the  eggs.     The  Rook  ii 
a  ver\^  gregarious  l)ird,  building  in  numbers  on  the  boughs  of  contiguous  trees,  and  hsTing 
a  kind  of  social  compact  that  often  arises  into  the  dignity  of  law.     For  example,  the  ddff 
Rooks  will  not  permit  the  younger  members  of  the  community  to  build  their  nests  npoo 
an  isolated  tree  at  a  distance  from  the  general  assemblage  ;  and  if  they  attempt  to  infimgi 
this  regulation,  always  attack  the  oft'ending  nest  in  a  body,  and  tear  it  to  piece&    H^ 
are  even  clever  enough  to  notice  the  marks  that  are  made  on  the  trunks  of  trees  that  in 
to  be  felled,  and  will  neither  build  on  those  doomed  branches  nor  permit  their  jam 
friends  to  do  so.    They  also  have  a  kind  of  criminal  code,  for  they  have  been  seen  to  hold 
a  sort  of  trial,  ending   in   the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  culprit ;   and  they 
unanimously  punish  those  lazy  Rooks  which,  instead  of  going  out  to  fetch  sticks  for  their 
nests,  stay  quietly  at  home  and  rob  those  of  other  Rooks. 

The  number  of  birds  that  are  to  be  found  in  such  rookeries  is  enormously  greit  i 
several  thousands  having  been  counted  in  a  single  assemblage.     In  such  cases  theyd> 
great  damage  to  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  knows 
to  kill  the  tree,  by  the  continual  destruction  of  the  growing  boughs. 

The  colour  of  the  Rook  is  a  glossy,  deep  blue-blauk  ;  the  blue  being  more  conspicuodi 
on  the  wing-coverts  and  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  bird  may  be  &Sf 
recognised,  even  at  a  distance,  by  the  conspicuous  greyish-white  skin,  which  semilli 
distinguish  it  fiom  the  crow.  Tlie  length  of  an  adult  Rook  is  about  eighteen* 
nineteen  inches. 

The  smallest  of  the  British  Corvidae  is  the  well-known  Jackdaw,  a  bird  of  inftfcj 
wit  and  hmnour,  and  one  that  has  an  extraordinary  attachment  for  man  and  Mil 
habitations.  ,  I 

Although  of  similar  form,  and  black  of  plumage,  the  Jackdaw  may  easily  be  di«tM 
guished  from  either  the  rook  or  the  crow  by  the  grey  patch  upon  the  crown  of  tiiel"^ 
and  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  very  conspicuous,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  considea 
distance.     The  voice,  too,  is  entirely  different  from  the  caw  of  the  rook  or  the  hoanefl 
of  the  crow,  and  as  the  bird  is  very  loquacious,  it  soon  announces  itself  by  the  toncrfi 
voice.    It  generally  takes  up  its  home  near  houses,  and  is  fond  of  nesting  in  old  I  "*^'^ 
especially  preferring  the  steeples  and  towers  of  churches  and  similar  edifices, ' 
nest  and  young  are  safe  from  the  depredations  of  stoats,  weasels,  and  other  dei 
Indeed,  there  are  few  places  where  Jackdaws  w^ll  not  build,  provided  that  th^f 
tolerably  steep  and  high;  and  there  are  many  cmious  circumstances  in  connexion v*^" 
nesting,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned.    . 

In  its  wild  state  the  Jackdaw  has  many  of  the  rook  habits,  and  therefore  neeiW 
particular  description.    Mudie,  however,  mentions  a  curious  circumstance,  which  seetfr 
point  out  a  closer  relationship  between  rooks  and  Jackdaws  than  could  be  supposed  f 
the  latter  j)art  of  the  season,  when  the  rooks  from  one  of  the  most  extensive  rooken** 
Britain  (in  the  woods  of  Panmure)  made  daily  excursions  of  about  six  miles  to  ^!^^^ 
grounds  by  the  seaside,  and  in  their  flight  passed  over  a  deep  ravine  in  the  rocky  ^'J^J^-  ^ 
or  rather  side,  for  they  only  inhabited  the  sunny  one — on  which  there  were  manyW^ 
daws,  I  have  observed  that  when  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  their  morning  flight^"' 
at  the  ravine,  the  Jackdaw^s,  who  had  previously  been  still  and  quiets  instentiy  lawedi 
shriller  notes  and  flew  up  to  join  the  rooks,  both  parties  clamouring  loudly  as  if  v' 
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and  that  on  the  return,  the  time  of  wliich  was  no  bad  augiiiy  of  the  weatlier  of 
ing  day,  the  Daws  accouipanied  the  rooks  a  little  past  the  ravine  ;  then  both 
■  farewell  and  departed. 

I  more  singular,  I  have  seen,  too  frequently  for  its  being  merely  accidental,  a 
.  for  a  short  time  to  the  rooks,  a  rook  to  the  Daws,  or  one  from  each  race  meet 
id  be  noisy  together  for  a  space  after  the  bands  had  se]>arated.  With  the 
not  interfere,  not  being  in  the  secrets  of  either  party,  but  the  fact  is  as  certain 
ous." 

Ivity,  to  which  it  accommodates  itself  with  most  philosophical  composure,  the 
a  very  amusing  bird,  and  soon  learns  many  curious  tricks.  I  have  already 
my  anecdotes  of  some  tame  Jackdaws  in  "  My  Feathered  Friends,"  published 
Koutledge,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  as  well  as  for  a  more  detailed 
the  rook,  magpie,  and  many  othera  of  the  same  tribe.  I  will  therefore  refrain 
ing  them,  and  only  give  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  a  Jackdaw  that  belonged  to 
Friends,  and  which  was  to  the  full  as  remarkable  a  bird  as  any  that  I  have 

imitative  in  the  extreme,  and  more  than  once  had  put  the  house  in  danger  by 
for  lighting  lucifer  matches,  of  which  amusement  he  was  as  fond  as  any  child. 
asion  he  lighted  the  kitchen  fire  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  cook  had  laid 
p-night,  intending  to  apply  the  match  early  in  the  morning.  The  Jackdaw 
3  get  hold  of  the  lucifer  box,  and  had  evidently  mbbcd  the  match  upon  the 
set  fire  to  the  combustibles,  as  the  cook  found  the  fire  nearly  burnt  out,  the 
the  kitchen,  and  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  exploded  matches  lying  in  the 

t  time  that  this  Jackdaw  lighted  a  match  he  was  so  frightened  at  the  sharp 
jport  that  he  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  coughing  and  sneezing  after  his 
a  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur,  he  having  held  the  match  close  to  the  phosphoric 
ever  seemed  to  distinguish  the  ignitible  end  of  the  match,  and  would  rub  away 
)eT8everance  on  the  blank  end,  without  discovering  the  cause  of  his  failure.   By 
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degrees  he  contrived  to  singe  all  the  feathers  from  his  forehead  and  nostrils,  and  once 
burned  his  foot  rather  severely. 

He  was  greatly  afraid  of  thunder,  and  had  a  singular  power  of  predicting  a  coming 
storm.  In  such  a  case  he  would  retire  t^  some  favourite  hiding-place,  generally  a  daA 
hole  in  a  wall,  or  a  cavity  in  an  old  yew  which  exactly  contained  him,  and  would  there 
tuck  himself  into  a  very  compact  form  so  as  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  his  hiding-place,  his 
body  being  tightly  squeezed  into  the  cavity  and  his  tail  projecting  along  the  side.  In 
this  odd  position  lie  would  remain  until  the  storm  had  passed  over,  but  if  he  were  called 
by  any  one  whom  he  knew,  his  confidence  would  return,  and  he  would  come  out  of  his 
hole  very  joyously  in  spite  of  the  thunder,  crying  out,  "Jack's  a  brave  bird!"  as  if  he 
entirely  undei*stood  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  He  may  possibly  have  had  some  idea 
of  the  sense  of  words,  for  he  hated  being  called  a  coward,  and  would  resent  the  term  with 
all  the  indignation  at  his  command. 

There  are,  however,  few  birds  which  are  possessed  of  the  ingenuity  which  characterised 
this  Jackdaw,  for  it  may  be  noticed  that  every  bird  has  its  own  individuality  strongly 
marked,  even  though  the  same  type  of  int-ellectual  power  may  characterise  it  in  common 
with  all  others  of  the  same  tribe. 

Another  Jackdaw,  belonging  to  one  of  my  friends,  was  a  most  inveterate  poacher, 
having  taken  to  himself  an  associate  or  accomplice  in  the  person  of  the  cat  belon^gto 
the  house.  Tliis  oddly  matched  couple  used  to  make  their  egress  and  ingress  throagh 
a  hole  in  the  bcjttom  of  a  very  thick  quickset  hedge,  and  as  soon  as  they  emerged  into  the 
open  fields,  would  immediately  hunt  for  game.  Their  mode  of  catching  and  kilhnggaiM 
was  not  clearly  ascertained,  but  its  successful  results  were  evident  from  the  frequency  with 
which  they  used  to  bring  home  dead  hares,  oft^n  as  large  as  the  cat,  but  generally  small 
On  one  occasion  a  singular  fluttering  of  wings  and  scratching  of  claws  was  heard  in  the 
hedge,  and  when  the  owner  of  the  two  animals  went  to  ascertain  its  cause,  he  found  thrt 
they  had  brought  home  a  hare  so  large  that  they  could  not  drag  it  through  the  hole  in  the 
hedge,  and  were  quite  frantic  in  their  eagerness  to  attain  their  object,  the  cat  pulling  froa 
within,  and  the  Jackdaw  pushing  from  without. 

In  the  "  Annals  of  Sporting"  is  recorded  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  attachment  displayed 
by  the  Jackdaw  to  its  owner.  The  relator  of  the  anecdote,  after  making  a  few  casad 
remarks,  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  I  pulled  up  for  the  first  time  to  bait  at  the  King's  Hei4 
Egham,  and  soon  after  my  arrival  a  young  man  rode  into  the  inn-yard  from  the  opposite 
direction,  and  dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  taproom  belonging  to  the  hotel.  Ataort 
immediately  following  this  common  event,  a  Jackdaw  alighted  on  a  shed  adjoining,  wlA 
however,  as  those  birds  are  frequently  kept  at  such  jplaces,  did  not  attract  any  particular 
attention,  till  the  ostler  called  out,  *  Ah  !  here  you  are  then  again,  true  to  the  old  house 
and  youn^  master.*  I  immediately  asked  whom  he  meant.  *  Why  Jack,  Sir,  yondff!' 
pointing  to  the  Daw.  '  And  what  of  him  ?*  I  went  on  to  inquire.  '  Oh !  Sir,  he  is  a  mrt 
'cute  and  cunning  fellow,  and  follows  his  mastor  wherever  he  goes,  either  on  horsebacks 
on  foot.'  This  awakened  my  interest,  and  I  received  these  further  particulars  of  thil 
extraordinary  bird. 

He  belonged  to  the  son  of  the  ostler  of  the  'Bush*  at  Staines,  and  was  constantly M 
and  taken  care  of  by  him,  until  he  became  quite  his  familiar  friend  ;  so  much  so,  indeei 
that  the  circumstance  created  wonder  in  the  vicinity  of  its  home.  So  convinced  was  4* 
ostler  of  the  faith  and  devotion  of  his  feathered  acquaintance,  that  on  one  particnlit 
occasion,  as  he  was  setting  off  from  Staines  to  Hounslow  on  horseback,  he  made  a  vig» 
— a  large  one  for  him — of  two  bowls  of  punch  with  a  person  who  doubted  that  thehi» 
would  obey  the  call  of  his  master  and  follow  his  route.  He  then  mounted,  and  exclainuH 
*  Come,  Jack,  I'm  going  !'  put  his  horse  in  motion.  In  a  very  short  time  the  bird's  wii# 
were  extended,  and  he  attended  the  progress  and  return  of  his  feeder,  leaving  not  th 
shadow  of  a  plea  for  the  non-payment  of  the  bet  which  the  sceptic  had  so  unwittii^ 
ventured. 

This,  and  some  other  circumstances  which  my  informant  mentioned,  induced  n*  ^ 
watch  more  narrowly  the  motions  of  the  bird,  and  I  observed  him  constantly  hopping  hj 
place  to  place,  and  every  now  and  then  pitching  upon  the  sill  of  the  window  that  H^** 
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aproom,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  his  travelling  companion  was  still  within.  On  one 
rion,  indeed,  he  pressed  quite  anxiously  into  the  room,  and  ohsening  him  he  sought 
nclined  immediately  to  move,  he  took  a  flight  in  a  circular  direction  for  nearly  half 
le,  returning  again  to  his  foimer  station.  JSoon  after  this  the  man  prepared  his  hoi^se, 
moTinted  upon  the  sign-post,  and  as  soon  as  the  former  had  ridden  about  a  hundred 
i  on  his  road  to  Staines,  he  fluttered  his  dark  pinions  and  followed  the  well-remem- 
l  track  of  the  ostler-boy  of  Staines.*' 

he  grey  patch  on  the  head  and  neck  is  not  seen  until  the  bird  attains  maturity,  the 
ers  being  of  the  same  black  hue  as  on  the  remainder  of  the  body  until  the  first  moult, 
I  the  juvenile  plumage  is  shed  and  the  adult  gannents  assumed. 
be  nest  of  the  Jackdaw  is  a  very  rude  stnicture  of  sticks,  lined,  or  mther  covered, 
hay,  wool,  feathers,  and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  substances  of  a  wann  kind  for  the 
and  young.  It  is  placed  in  various  localities,  generally  in  buildings  or  rocks,  but  has 
been  found  in  hollow  trees  and  even  in  the  holes  of  rabbit-wairens,  the  last-mentioned 
ty  being  a  very  remarkable  one,  as  the  young  birds  must  be  in  constant  danger  of 
ading  stoats  and  weasels.  In  one  instance  a  quantity  of  broken  glass  was  employed 
I  1)  I) 
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in  the  foundation  of  the  nest.  The  Jackdaw  is  not  choice  in  the  selection  of  feathered 
neighbours,  for  I  have  found  in  the  same  tower  the  nests  of  pigeons,  Jackdaws,  and  star- 
lings, in  amicable  proximity  to  each  other.  The  eggs  are  smaller  and  much  paler  than 
those  of  the  rook  or  crow,  but  liave  a  similar  general  aspect.    Their  number  is  about  five 

The  general  colour  of  the  Jackdaw  is  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  back  of  the 
head  and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  arc  grey.  A  decided  tinge  of  glossy  blue  is  percep- 
tible on  the  wings.  The  total  length  of  the  adult  Jackdaw  is  about  fourteen  inches.  The 
female  is  distinguishable  from  her  mate  by  the  darker  colour  of  the  grey  hood.  In  both 
sexes  the  wings  are  short,  and  when  closed  do  not  reach  \\dthin  an  inch  of  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  As  is  the  case  with  many  others  of  the  same  tribe,  there  are  instances  of  pale  and 
pied  Jackdaws,  the  wings  and  tail  being  generally  darker  than  the  remainder  of  the  body. 
In  the  Ihitish  ^luscnim  there  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  albino  jay,  the  body  being  creamy 
white,  while  the  wings  retain  the  barred  blue  and  black  so  characteristic  of  the  species, 
but  extremely  pale. 

Sometimes  the  Jackdaw  will  take  possession  of  the  deserted  nest  of  a  rookorcnnr, 
and  laying  a  substratum  of  hay  and  wool  upon  the  original  fabric,  deposit  its  eggs  and 
rear  its  young  upon  this  easily  gotten  property.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  Jack- 
daw has  been  seen  to  build  a  regular  nest  in  the  branches  of  trees,  rocks,  or  rabbit-warrens^ 
— ruins  and  cliuroh-tuwers  being  wanting. 

The  remarkal)le  bird  which  has  very  appropriately  been  called  the  Gkeat-Billkd 
Crow  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  singular  example  of  the  whole  tribe. 

In  its  dinhiisions  it  is  much  hirger  than  an  ordinary  crow,  and  rather  smaller  than  i 
raven,  for  which  i.)ird  it  might  be  taken  but  for  the  extraordinary  beak.  The  bill  of  this 
species  is  so  huge  as  to  remind  the  ol)server  of  a  toucan  or  a  puffin,  and  the  bite  of  such 
a  powerful  weapon  must  be  most  formidable.  It  is  very  deep,  thick  and  rounded,  becoming 
wider  at  the  top  and  dee])ly  ridged,  cui-ving  suddenly  to  a  point,  and  very  sharp  at  itt 
extremity.     In  colour  it  is  jetty  black,  except  tlie  extreme  tip,  which  is  white. 

The  colour  of  this  bird  is  deep  shining  black  on  the  upper  parts,  like  that  of  the  ravo, 
having  a  slight  purplish  gloss  upon  the  sides.  Upon  the  back  of  the  neck  there  is  a  pnrt 
white  oval  mark,  and  upon  the  shoulders  there  is  another  white  patch  of  a  crescentic 
shape  ;  the  two  being  connected  with  a  narrow  line  of  white  down  the  back  of  the  ne4, 
so  that  the  whole  shape  of  the  mark  resembles  an  orange  in  a  wineglass.  The  Greit" 
billed  Crow  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia. 

The  EoYSTON  Crow,  or  Hooded  Crow,  or  Grey  Crow,  is  a  very  conspicuous  W 
on  account  of  the  curiously  i)ied  i)lumage  with  which  it  is  invested. 

Tliis  bird  is  not  veiy  common  in  England,  but  is  plentifully  found  both  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  isles,  having  been  seen  in  large  flocks  of  several  hundred  ii 
number  on  the  east  coast  of  Jura.  Genemlly  it  is  not  very  gregarious,  the  male  ani 
female  only  being  found  in  company  ;  but  it  sometimes  chooses  to  associate  in  litfle 
flocks  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  sea-coast  to  any  inland 
locality,  as  it  there  finds  a  great  variety  of  food,  and  is  not  much  exposed  to  dangCL 
I  have  often  seen  these  birds  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  perching  upon  the  rocks  at  low  vate; 
and  searching  for  food  among  the  dank  seaweed,  and  in  the  rock-puddles  that  are  left  If 
the  retreating  tide.  They  seemed  always  extremely  bold,  and  would  permit  a  very  do* 
approach  without  exhibiting  any  alami. 

The  food  of  the  Hooded  Crow  is  almost  wholly  of  an  animal  nature,  and  consi* 
of  small  quadrupeds,  carrion  of  every  kind,  worms,  insects,  marine  animals,  and  th* 
miscellaneous  mass  of  animal  substances  which  are  cast  up  by  the  tide  and  left  np« 
shore.  Limpets  form  a  considerable  portion  of  its  food,  and  are  detached  from  the  wcfc 
to  which  they  cling  so  tightly,  by  an  adroit  peck  and  wrench  of  the  bill.  Sometimes  it 
is  said  that  the  poor  Ciow  is  not  quick  enough  in  its  movements,  and  is  held  so  finnh 
to  the  rock  by  the  alarmed  limpet,  that  it  is  retained  in  that  unpleasant  position  unfl 
the  returning  tide  overwhelms  both  mollusc  and  bird. 

Mussels  and  cockles  are  also  favourite  dainties  with  the  Hooded  Crow,  whidi 
however,  is  unable  to  open  their  tightly  closed  shells  with  its  beak,  and  lias  lecofflli 
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to  the  expedient  of  canying  its  prey  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  smashing  the  shell 
bjr  letting  it  fall  upon  a  rock.  Sometimes  its  ingenuity  has  been  very  ill  rewarded  by 
the  loss  of  its  dinner,  for  no  sooner  has  the  shell  stnick  upon  the  rock  than  it  is  seized 
ud  carried  off  by  another  Hooded  Crow  which  has  concealed  itself  near  tlie  spot.  As  the 
Buissels  are  often  very  finnly  bound  to  the  rock,  this  ingenious  bird  employs  another 
Bode  of  breaking  their  shells.  He  takes  a  tolerably  large  stone  in  his  beak,  rises 
perpendicularly  above  the  mussel  bed,  drops  the  stone  at  random  upon  the  black  mass 
tf  molluscs  below,  and  descends  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  those  which  have  been  crushed 
bfthc  missile. 

Xot  only  does  the  Hooded  Crow  feed  upon  such  harmless  diet  as  has  already  been 
Mentioned,  but  it  makes  great  havoc  among  small  and  young  birds,  and  has  often  been 
bown  to  hover  about  the  shore  spoilsman,  and  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded  birds 
^  they  fall  to  the  gun.  It  also  haunts  the  farmyard  when  it  finds  a  deficiency  of  food 
I  the  open  country,  and  darting  among  the  poultr}^,  kills  and  carries  off  young  chickens, 
t  breaks  and  drains  the  eggs  on  which  the  hens  are  sitting.  Sickly  and  xovy  young 
mbs  are  also  persecuted  by  this  voracious  bird,  who  goes  its  rounds  among  the  flocks  as 
gnlarly  as  a  sentinel,  and  if  its  ^vatchful  eye  should  discover  a  lamb  or  sheep  lying 
I  its  back  in  a  ditch,  is  sure  to  hasten  its  death  by  punching  out  its  eyes  with  its  long 
id  powerful  bilL  For  these  reasons,  the  Hooded  Crow^  is  entirely  detested  by  the  country 
^le,  many  of  whom  are  imbued  with  sundiy  superstitions  concerning  it5  origin  and 
g'ect 

Like  many  of  the  same  tribe,  it  is  a  most  annoying  neighbour  to  the  larger  birds, 

Scially  those  of  a  rapacious  nature,  and  never  can  allow  a  hawk,  heron,  or  owl  to  pass 
in  ken  without  mobbing  it  in  a  very  persevering  manner. 

The  Hooded  Crow  never  breeds  in  society,  but  always  builds  its  nest  at  some  distance 
Dm  the  homes  of  any  other  of  the  same  species,  so  that,  although  a  forest  or  a  range  of 
Vb  may  be  inhabited  by  these  birds,  the  nests  are  scattered  very  sparingly  over  the  whole 
lent  The  structure  of  the  nest  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  crows  and  rooks, 
ing  a  mass  of  sticks  and  heather  stalks  as  a  foundation,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
rer  of  wool,  hair,  and  other  soft  substances.    Sometimes  the  bird  builds  a  better  and 
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more  compact  nest  with  tlic  bark  of  trees  ;  and  in  all  cases  this  species  breeds  ven'  early 
in  tlie  season. 

Jt  is  said  tliat  the  Ifoodcd  ('row  will  sometimes  breed  with  the  common  species,  and 
the  followinj]^  curious  observations  are  recorded  in  the  "Field  Natiiralist,"  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  history  of  the  bird. 

"  For  four  successive  years  I  have  had  oppoi-tunities  of  witnessing  the  pairing  of  the 
carrion  Crow  and  the  Hooded  Crow  upon  some  large  feeech-trees  which  surrounded  my 

liouse  in  Forfarshira  They  never 
re-occupied  the  old  nest,  nor  did 
they  always  build  their  nest  on 
the  same  tree  ;  nor  was  I  posi- 
tively cei-tain  that  they  were  tie 
same  individuals  who  returned 
every  year  to  these  trees,  though 
it  is  probable  that  they  were, 
for  they  were  never  molested 
Knowing  the  predatory  propen- 
sities of  the  carrion  Crow  on 
h(?ns*  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
even  turkey  poults,  I  would  kw 
shot  them  had  they  l)een  a  pair 
of  carrion  Crows;  but  I  vas 
anxious  to  watch  the  result  of 
what  appeared  to  me  at  the  liiue 
a  remarkable  imion. 

Judging  from  the  uiaimeis  of 
tlie  two  birds,  the  almost  erident 
incubations  and  carefidness  exhi-  ; 
bited,  I  should  say  that  tlie  Hooded 
Crow  is  the  female,  though  tb 
carrion  Crow  did  frequently  at 
uj)on  the  eggs.  After  the  yoonj 
of  the  first  year  took  Yring,  I  [»■ 
ceived  that  the  one  was  a  canim 
and  the  other  a  Hooded  Cw*. 
and  this  distinctive  character ii* 
maintained  in  the  young  vhick 
were  hatched  every  year,  so  lfli| 
as  I  remained  in  that  part  of  tin 
country.  I  shot  the  first  tob< 
pair,  and  ascertained  that  tb 
hooded  one  was  the  female,  vi 
the  carrion  was  the  male,  vliii 
confirmed  me  in  my  conjecture  rf 
the  sexes  of  the  parents.  E^ 
after,  old  and  young  were  una*' 
lested  by  me  ;  but  notwithstandiflj 
the  increase  of  number  evaj 
year  after  the  first  one,  only  o« 
pair  came  annually  to  build* 
these  beech-trees." 
Tin's  species  has  often  been  tamed,  and  displays  much  affection  for  its  o^\^le^.  te* 
these  birds,  which  hud  been  wounded  and  captured,  was  placed  in  a  walled  gari* 
together  with  the  poultry,  with  whom  it  soon  made  frienda  In  process  of  time  it 
recovere<l  fiom  its  wound,  took  flight  and  disappeared.  But  after  an  absence  of  8«* 
months  it  returned  to  its  old  quarters,  and  voluntarily  took  its  place  again  with  the  poultij 
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n  the  well-rcmeinbered  spot,  and  was  quite  as  familiar  with  tlic  owiujr  ol'  tlic  liouse  as 
ay  of  the  hens. 

The  Hooded  Crow  is  boldly  and  conspicuously  pied  with  gi*ey  and  black,  distributed  as 
oDows:  Tlie  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  tliroat,  together  with  the  wings  and  t^il,  are 
floBsy  bluish  black,  while  the  remainder  of  tlie  body  is  a  very  peculiar  grey  witli  a  slight 
fliclash  wash.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  nineteen  or  twenty  inches.  It  goes  by 
nany  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  among  which  Dun  Crow,  Iloody,  and 
Soddy  are  the  most  common. 

The  Philippine  Crow  derives  its  name  from  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found,  its 
Atee  of  residence  being  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  a  striking  and  handsome  bird  on  account  of  the  elegant  crest  which  decorates 
h  head  and  the  general  hue  of  its  plumage.  It  is  not  a  large  bird,  measuring  only 
fcven  inches  in  total  length.  The  colour  of  the  upper  jmrts  of  the  l>ody  is  pale  green 
taied  with  yellow  here  and  there,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  light,  and  a  similar 
'^i,  but  with  more  yellow,  under  the  throat.  A  black  l)and  runs  round  the  head 
ttveloping  the  eye  in  its  progress,  and  is  partially  covered  by  the  loose  Howing  feathers 
f  the  crest  The  dense  wing-coverts  are  brown,  the  quill-feathers  are  deep  olive-green 
*  their  exterior  sides,  and  the  secondaries  are  tipped  w^ith  white  with  a  slight  dash  of 
fteL    The  bill  and  legs  are  of  a  reddish  hue. 

The  Fish  Crow  of  America  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  jackdaw,  its  length  being 
^teully  about  sixteen  inches.  Our  cluef  information  of  this  l)ird  and  its  habits  is 
Jtived  from  Wilson ;  and  as  liis  account  cannot  be  condensed  without  great  loss  of  its 
Kginal  vigour  and  freshness,  it  is  here  given  at  length. 

**  I  first  met  with  this  species  on  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia,  and  observed  that  they 
}iilarly  retired  to  the  interior  as  evening  approached,  and  came  down  to  the  shores  of 
e  river  Savannah  by  the  first  appearance  of  day.  Their  voice  first  attracted  my  notice, 
ing  very  different  from  that  of  the  common  Crow,  more  hoarse  and  guttural,  uttered  as 
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if  something  stuck  in  their  throat,  and  varied  into  several  undulations  as  they  flew  alon^. 
Their  manner  of  flying  was  also  unlike  the  otliers,  as  they  frequently  sailed  about  without 
flapping  their  wings,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  raven ;  and  I  soon  perceived  that 
their  food  and  their  mode  of  procuring  it  were  also  different,  their  favourite  haunts 
being  about  the  banks  of  the  river,  along  which  they  usually  sailed,  dexterously  snatching 
up  with  their  claws  dead  fish  or  other  garbage  that  floated  on  the  surface.  At  the 
country  seat  of  8t<?phen  Elliot,  Esq.  near  the  Ogechee  river,  I  took  notice  of  the^e  Crows 
frequently  perching  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  like  the  magpie  and  jackdaw  of  Britain, 
but  never  mingling  with  the  common  Crows,  and  differing  fix)m  them  in  this  particular, 
that  the  latter  generally  retire  to  the  shore,  the  reeds,  and  marshes,  to  roost,  while 
the  Fish  Crow  always  a  little  before  sunset  seeks  the  interior  high  woods  to 
repose  in. 

On  my  journey  through  the  Mississippi  territorj''  last  year,  I  resided  for  some  time  at 
the  seat  of  my  hospital^le  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Adams  on  the 
Mississippi.  In  my  various  excursions  there,  among  the  lofty  fragrance-breathing  magnolia 
woods  and  magnificent  scenery  that  adorn  the  luxuriant  face  of  nature  in  these  southern 
regions,  this  species  of  Crow  fn^quently  make  its  appearance,  distinguished  by  the  same 
voice  and  habits  it  had  in  Georgia. 

There  is  in  many  of  the  ponds  there,  a  singular  kind  of  lizard,  that  swims  about  with 
its  head  above  the  surface,  making  a  loud  sound  not  unlike  the  harsh  jarring  of  a  doot 
These,  the  Crow  now  before  us  would  frequently  seize  \vith  his  claw^s  as  he  flew  along  the 
surface,  and  retire  to  the  summit  of  a  dead  tree  to  enjoy  his  repast.  Here  I  also  observed 
him  a  pretty  constant  attendant  at  the  pens  where  the  cows  were  usually  milked,  and 
much  less  shy,  less  suspicious,  and  more  solitary  than  the  common  Crow.  In  the  comity 
of  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  I  again  met  w^ith  these  Crows,  particularly  along  Egg- 
Harbour  river,  and  latterly  on  the  SchuylkiU  and  Delaw^are  near  Philadelphia,  during 
the  season  of  shad  and  herring  fif^hing,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  March  until  the  beginning 
of  June.  A  small  party  of  these  Crows  during  this  period  regularly  passed  Mr.  Bertram's 
gardens  to  the  high  woods  to  roost  every  evening  a  little  before  sunset,  and  as  r^aily 
returned  at  a  little  before  sunrise  every  morning,  directing  their  course  towards  the  ri?tt 
The  fishermen  along  these  rivers  also  inform  me  that  they  have  particularly  remarked 
this  Crow  by  his  croaking  voice  and  his  fondness  for  fish  ;  almost  always  hovering  about 
their  fishing-places  to  glean  up  the  refuse. 

Of  their  manner  of  breeding  I  can  only  say  that  they  separate  into  pairs  and  hniU 
in  tall  trees  near  the  sea  or  river  shore  ;  one  of  their  ne^ts  having  been  built  this  season 
in  a  piece  of  tall  woods  near  Mr.  Beasley*s,  at  Great  Egg  Harbour.  From  the  cirdBn- 
stance  of  six  or  seven  being  usually  seen  here  together,  in  the  month  of  July,  it  if 
I)robable  that  they  have  at  least  four  or  five  young  at  a  tima" 

The  colour  of  the  Fish  Crow  is  deep  steel-blue,  appearing  black  in  certain  ligta 
and  glazed  in  many  places  with  rich  puri)le.  AVlien  closed,  the  tips  of  the  wings  (to 
not  reach  within  two  inches  of  the  end  of  the  tail 

The  very  curious  bird  which  is  known  by  the  approjmate  name  of  the  Bald  Crow» 
so  different  in  aspect  from  the  remainder  of  the  genus,  that  it  has  been  separated  fioB 
them  by  common  consent. 

It  hardly  looks  like  a  Crow,  but  reminds  the  observer  of  a  cross  between  the  hooded 
Crow,  the  darter,  and  the  leather-head.  Although  small  and  slender  in  make,  it  is  l(fflgtf 
than  many  birds  of  much  greater  proportions,  on  account  of  the  extremely  long  nect 
The  legs,  too,  are  much  more  elongated  than  in  any  of  the  true  Crows.  The  head  ii 
entirely  denuded  of  feathei-s,  or  even  hairs,  and  is  covered  with  a  blackish  brown  dd^ 
drawn  closely  over  the  skull  and  bones  of  the  head.  On  the  back  of  the  neck  and  heiJ, 
the  place  of  feathers  is  supplied  by  a  scanty  covering  of  wlute  down.  The  back  is  Uack- 
brown,  as  is  also  the  tail,  and  the  wings  are  of  a  remarkably  pure  and  bcautiW 
mouse-brown.  The  neck,  throat,  and  under  surface  are  yellowish  white.  The  toiJ 
length  of  this  bird  is  about  fifteen  inches. 
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small  but  handsome  and  striking  bird  which  is  popularly  called  the  Nutcracker 
§  extremely  scarce  in  England,  having  but  seldom  been  discovei'cd  upon  the 
'slands. 

;  is  so  conspicuous  a  bird,  it  would  not  escape  the  notice  of  even  the  most  careless 
,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  very  seldom,  if  ever,  visited  Eiifrland  without  its 
)eing  duly  noted.  It  is  tolerably  common  in  several  part^  of  Europe,  and  has 
n  in  Switzerland  in  large 
ieding  upon  the  seeds  of 
htrees  aft^r  the  fashion 
\  gained  for  the  bird  its 
Nutcracker.  This  species 
stly  upon  seeds,  especially 
the  pine,  the  beech,  and 
nuts,  and  it  breaks  the 
dls  by  fixing  the  nut  or 
e  in  a  convenient  crevice, 
Qcunering  with  its  beak 
has  exposed  the  kemel. 
while  engaged  in  this 
its  movements  are  almost 
'•  those  of  the  common 
L  It  is  a  rather  shy  and 
IS  bird,  keeping  closely  to 
of  trees,  and  mostly  being 
the  range  of  an  ordinaiy 

oes  not,  however,  feed 
on  seeds,  but  varies  its 
h  insect  food,  in  pursuit 
I  it  ranges  for  a  consider- 
tance  over  the  country, 
the  insects  either  on  the 
)r  on  the  trees — generally 
r. 

leans  of  the  powerful  bill 
z  muscles,  the  Nutcracker 
)  dig  out  the  large-bodied 
hich  are  found  deeply 
n  the  wood  of  various 
ad  which  it  discovers 
its  quick  sense  of  sight 
ing. 

Nutcracker  is  common 
lem  Europe,  and  is  also 
it  of  the  more  northern 
of  that  continent,  being 
ly  seen  in  Norway,  and 
grating  so  far  north  as 
t  pine-forests  of  Russia, 
and  Kamtschatka.  Sometimes  the  Nutcracker  becomes  carnivorous  in  its  taste, 
1  manner  of  the  corvidse  in  general,  and  robs  sitting  birds  of  their  eggs,  or  even 
id  eats  their  callow  young.  It  is  a  very  active  bird,  traversing  the  branches 
at  rapidity,  and  being  able  to  climb  the  perpendicular  trunk  of  a  tree  almost  as 
he  creepers.  That  it  frequently  puts  this  accomplishment  in  practice  is  evident 
fact  that  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  are  often  found  to  be  worn  away,  evidently 
'lessure  which  they  have  exerted  against  the  rough  bark  of  the  tree& 
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Tlie  uest  of  tliis  spoc'cs  is  mnde  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  tunnel  cut  in  the 
wood  of  some  deciiving  tree,  and  either  originally  dug  by  the  bin!,  with  the  expiw 
object  of  making  a  resting-place  for  its  eggs,  or  altered  and  adapted  from  an  alwaJf 
existing  hole.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  other  habits,  the  Nutcracker  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  woodpeckers.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  from  five  to  six  in  number,  and 
greyish  yellow  in  colour,  spotted  with  a  darker  hue.  The  bird  seems  to  require  a  Imp 
supply  of  nourishment ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  nTuked  among  the  true  migratcn 
it  can  range  over  a  large  extent  of  countiy  in  search  of  food,  being  instinctively  alia 
to  discover  the  localities  where  its  wants  can  be  best  supplied. 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  peculiar,  and  rather  complicated.  Tlie  crown  of  the  held 
is  deep  brown,  and  the  space  between  the  beak  and  the  eye  is  greyish  whit€.  The  back, 
the  sides  of  the  head,  the  scapularies,  the  wing*GOverts,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  are  of  a  warm  brown,  covered  thickly  with  elongated  white  spots,  caused  bf 
the  white  tips  with  which  each  feather  is  furnished.  The  throat  and  chin  take  a  daite 
hue,  but  are  still  marked  with  the  conspicuous  white  spots.  The  wings  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  are  dark  black-brown,  the  black  being  less  marked  at  the  extremities  of  the  feathea 
The  tail  is  mostly  blackish  l)rown,  diversified  with  white,  the  two  central  feathers  being 
totally  dark,  and  the  remainder  taking  more  whito  as  they  approach  the  two  external 
feathers.  Tlie  tinder  surface  of  the  tail  is  light  grey-brown.  The  total  length  of  the 
Nutcracker  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches. 

America  possesses  a  very  pretty  example  of  this  genus  in  the  Clark's  NuTCRACflflL 
Tliis  bird  is  notable  for  the  diversified  beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  for  the  extremely 
formidable  claws  with  which  it  is  anned  ;  the  latter  peculiarity  leading  to  the  idea  that 
the  bird  preys  on  various  living  animals,  after  the  manner  of  the  fish  crow.  It  freqaeah 
the  rivers  and  sea-shore  in  considerable  numbers,  assembling  in  flocks,  like  the  rook  d 
Europe,  and  pouncing  continually  upon  various  substances  which  it  immediately  swallott 
It  is  a  very  noisy  as  well  as  gregarious  bird,  chattering  continually  while  feeding. 

The  wings,  the  two  central  tail-feathers,  and  several  of  the  remaining  feathers  of  fl< 
tail  are  deep  glossy  blue-black,  and  the  secondaries  are  also  black,  but  are  marked  wift 
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large  patch  of  whiti\  Tlu^  lictid,  neck,  and  .greater  pnrt  of  tln^  IhmIv  is  li^jlit  fawn, 
anjjin^'  to  a  jxiarly  ^'roy  upon  the  bivast  and  abdoinun.  Tliu  total  lungtli  of  this  bird  is 
out  thirteen  inches. 

Who  does  not  know  the  Magpik,  tlie  port,  tlio  gay,  the  mischievous?     AVhat  denizen 

the  country  is  not  familiar  with  liis  many  exploits  in  th(i  way  of  l)arela(MMl  and 
dacious  theft,  his  dipping  ilight*  and  his  ingenuity  in  batlling  the  devices  of  the  fowler 
d the  gunner?  "What  inhabitant  of  the  town  has  not  seen  him  cooped  in  his  wicker 
relling,  dull  and  begrimed  with  the  daily  smoke,  l)ut  yet  pert  as  ever  ;  talkative,  and  a 
mderful  admirer  of  his  ding}'  plumage  and  ragged  tail  ? 

The  Magi)ie  is  found  in  very  many  parts  of  the  M'orld,  and  is  plentiful  throughout 
Jgland,  always  keeping  to  well-wruxled  districts,  as  if  distrusting  its  power  of  flight  in 
e  open  country;  for  the  lai-gt'r  hawks  are  prone  to  ily  at  the  ir{ig])ie,  which  has  but 
tie  chance  of  escape  upon  the  ])lain,  but  can  always  evade  liis  foe  among  hedgerows  and 
stations,  by  slipping  among  the  l)ranches  and  dodging  through  the  foliage.  Even  a 
iined  falcon  fails  to  catcli  a  Magpie  when  it  has  once  reached  such  an  asylum,  and  the 
coner  is  forced  to  drive  it  fi-oni  its  refuge  l)eforc  the  hawk  can  s<'cure  its  ]>rey.  In  some 
rts  of  England,  Mag]»ie  hawking  is  a  favourite  amusement,  for  the  Magi)ie  is  to  the  full 
cunning  as  a  fox,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  array  of  beaters,  hounds,  and  horsemen,  not 
frequently  baffles  its  pursuers,  and  makes  its  escape  in  safety. 

The  fooil  of  the  Magpie  is  as  multifarious  as  that  of  the  crow  or  raven,  and  consists 
various  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is  a  determined  roblJer  of  other  birds' 
its,  dragging  the  unfledged  young  out  of  their  homes,  or  driving  its  bill  through  their 
;b  and  thus  carrying  them  away.  Even  hens  nests  are  not  spared  by  this  bold  and 
ficious  bird,  who,  however,  sometimes  falls  a  victim  to  its  marauding  propensities, 
e  aggrieved  poultry-owner,  after  removing  the  eggs  from  all  the  hens*  nests,  empties 
5  of  the  egg8>  and  fills  it  again  with  bird-lime.  This  prepared  egg  is  then  placed 
the  nest  as  a  bait  for  the  Magpie,  who  soon  returns  to  the  scene  of  its  former  robberies, 
ves  its  l)eak  into  the  egg,  and  makes  off  with  its  booty.  Its  triumph  is,  however,  very 
dp-lived,  tor  the  bird  soon  finds  itself  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  stolen  egg  in  the  usual 
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manner,  and  at  last  batters  it  against  a  stone  or  branch  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
shelL  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  bircllime  immediately  clings  to  the  beak,  aod 
the  broken  fragments  of  shell,  which  fly  in  every  direction,  cover  the  wings  and  plumage 
as  the  bird  tries  to  shake  itself  loose  from  its  impediments,  and  the  Magpie  fails  to 
the  ground  in  a  hopelessly  crippled  state,  and  becomes  an  easy  victim  to  the  author 
of  the  snare. 

Tlie  Magpie  also  attacks  full-grown  birds,  mice,  reptiles  of  various  kinds,  and  has  been 
observed  in  the  act  of  killing  a  common  grass  snake.  Beetles  it  eats  in  veiy  laige 
quantities,  and  also  feeds  upon  \vorms,  snails,  and  various  similar  creatures,  so  that  the 
hann  which  it  does  to  the  game  and  poultry  is  probably  more  than  compensated  by  its 
good  offices  in  ridding  the  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds  of  their  varied  foes.  It  also 
eats  fruits,  and  has  been  seen  to  feast  eagerly  on  the  light  succulent  berries  of  tie 
mountain  ash. 

Like  the  crow,  the  Magpie  is  a  determined  persecutor  of  various  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  scarcely  allowing  a  hawk  to  pass  witliin  ken,  or  a  weasel  or  stoat  to  glide  along  the 
bottom  of  a  hedge  without  screeching  forth  an  alarm  and  a  summons  to  its  allies,  and 
dashing  at  once  to  the  attack.  Air.  Metcalf  relates,  that  while  in  Norway,  he  saw 
his  dog  pursued  and  mobbed  by  at  least  forty  of  these  birds.  The  same  writer  also 
remarks,  that  he  captured  a  Magpie  by  means  of  a  piece  of  meat  on  a  hook.  The  bird 
took  the  bait  as  eagerly  as  any  perch  would  have  done,  and,  to  its  profound  astonisliment, 
was  immediately  liooked.  Mr.  Metcalf  amused  himself  for  a  little  while  in  "playing' 
the  bird  as  if  it  had  been  a  fish,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Magpie  was  trying  to  escape 
by  flight,  and  poured  forth  a  succession  of  most  dismal  yeUs,  which  sent  off  all  its 
formerly  valiant  companions  screaming  with  terror  at  the  unexpected  sight. 

The  nest  of  the  Alagpie  is  a  rather  complicated  edifice,  domed,  with  an  entrance  at  the 
side,  and  mostly  formed  on  the  exterior  of  three  branches,  so  as  to  afiford  an  effectnal 
protection  against  any  foe  who  endeavours  to  force  admittance  into  so  strong  a  fortres& 
Generally  the  nest  is  placed  at  the  very  summit  of  some  lofty  tree,  the  bird  usually 
preferring  those  trees  which  run  for  many  feet  without  a  branch.  The  tops  of  tall  pines 
are  favourite  localities  for  the  Magpie's  nest,  as  the  trunk  of  these  trees  is  bare  of  branche 
except  at  the  summit,  and  the  dark  gieen  foliage  of  the  spreading  branches  is  so  thick 
that  it  affords  an  eflectual  shelter  to  tlie  large  and  conspicuous  edifice  which  rests  upoo 
the  boughs.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  Magpie  has  been  protected,  and  accustomed 
itself  to  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  it  has  fixed  its  nest  in  a  low  bush  near  the 
ground,  as  if  trusting  to  the  kindly  feelings  of  its  human  neighbours. 

Although  displaying  great  attachment  to  its  mate,  and  the  most  dauntless  courage  in 
defending  its  nest  and  young,  its  afiections  seems  to  be  rather  transient  in  their  character, 
and  quite  unable  to  withstand  the  test  of  absence.  For  example,  if  one  Magpie  of  a 
pair  be  shot,  the  survivor  never  fails  to  find  another  mate  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
days.  Sometimes  the  period  of  widowhood  exists  only  for  some  twenty-four  hours,  and 
there  have  been  instances  where  a  Magi^ie  has  found  another  mate  within  a  few  houii 
after  the  decease  of  its  former  spouse. 

When  tame,  it  is  a  most  amusing  bird,  teaching  itself  all  kinds  of  odd  tricks,  and 
learning  to  talk  with  an  accuracy  and  volubility  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  parrot  Iti^ 
however,  a  most  incorrigibly  mischievous  bird,  and  unless  subjected  to  the  most  caieW 
supervision  is  capable  of  doing  a  very  great  amount  of  damage  in  a  wonderfully  shot 
space  of  time.  I  have  witnessed  a  multitude  of  these  exploits,  but  as  I  have  alittiif 
related  many  of  them  in  my  "Feathered  Friends,''  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pag» 
of  that  little  work  for  a  tolerably  long  series  of  new  and  original  Magpie  anecdotes. 

Mr.  Thompson  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  tame  Magpie  which  struck  up  a  fiieni^ 
ship  with  a  peculiarly  long-wooled  sheep.  The  bird  was  accustomed  to  sit  on  tta 
back  of  its  friend,  couching  luxuriantly  upon  the  long  thick  fleece,  and  making  ahoit 
excursions  among  the  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  pecking  their  legs,  and  making  them  OT 
about.  He  also  employed  the  fleece  of  his  friend  as  a  treasury  of  stolen  goods,  being  aociT 
tomed  to  hide  his  pilferings  among  the  thick  wool  and  mount  guard  over  them.  lleB* 
writer  has  published  the  following  interesting  account  of  a  tame  Magpie  bdongnV  * 
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Stevelly,  of  Belfast,  who  communicated  to  him  the  story,  from  which  the  following  is 
ctract 

'  He  was  particularly  fond  of  any  shining  article,  such  as  spoons  and  trinkets  ;  these 
sqnently  stole,  and  we  came  upon  his  treasure-house  in  a  remarkable  way.  There 
an  old  gentleman,  a  great  friend  of  my  father's,  who  resided  with  us  almost  con- 
illy.  He  was  of  a  peculiarly  studious  disposition,  but  from  a  deformity  in  his  person 
generally  to  read  standing,  with  his  arms  and  breast  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
)ook  placed  on  a  table  before  him.  After  having  read  for  a  while,  it  was  his  habit  to 
off  his  spectacles,  lay  them  beside  him,  blow  his  nose,  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  after 
f  moments  pondering  what  he  had  been  reading,  resume  the  spectacles  and  proceed 
)ne  very  warm  day  I  lay  reading  at  the  end  of  a  room  in  which  there  was  an  open 
I  door  leading  to  the  greenhouse  ;  in  this  room  the  old  gentleman  was  most  intently 
King  his  studies  at  a  little  distance  from  me.  My  attention  Was  soon  arrested  by 
g  we  Magpie  perched  upon  the  chair  near  him,  eyeing  him  most  intently,  and  with  a 
azch  expression,  and  at  length,  in  an  instant,  he  had  with  a  most  active  hop  reached 
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the  table,  secured  tlie  red  leathern  spectacle-case,  and  was  out  of  the  glass  door  with  the 
most  noiseless  wing,  and  with  a  very  graceful  motion. 

I  remained  quiet,  resolved  to  see  the  end  of  the  joke.  After  a  few  seconds'  absenca 
'Jack'  w^as  again  at  his  post,  eyeing  the  old  gentleman  with  a  most  inquisitive  and  yet 
business-like  glance  ;  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  resist  the  ludicrous  impression  produced 
by  the  entire  scene.  At  length  oir  came  the  spectacles,  and  out  came  the  pocket-handker- 
chief and  simli-box  ;  quick  as  thought  Jack  had  visited  the  table  and  was  out  of  the  open 
door  witli  the  prize,  wliicli  I  have  no  doubt  had  from  the  beginning  been  the  object  of 
his  covetous  admiration  while  tliey  were  on  the  nose  of  the  old  gentleman.  This  time 
the  Magpie  did  not  return,  eitlier  because  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  reach  his  store- 
house with  the  8pectacl(\s  tlian  with  the  case,  or  because,  having  gained  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  he  conceived  his  presence  no  longer  necessary. 

At  length,  the  period  of  nmiination  having  elapsed,  the  old  gentleman  was  about 
replacing  the  sj)ectacles.  As  soon  as  his  sui*prise  had  abated  at  not  finding  them  with  his 
hand  beside  him  on  the  table,  he  removed  the  chair  and  groped  about  on  the  carpet,  thai 
raised  the  book  and  examined  eveiy  part  of  the  table.  Not  being  able  to  restrain 
myself  any  longer,  1  ex])loded  in  laughter,  and  of  coui^se  I  was  instantly  suspected  of 
playing  off  a  practical  joke,  and  charged  with  taking  the  spectacles,  but  at  length 
succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  I  lunl  never  risen  fi-om  the  sofa  on  which  I  reclined 
After  a  g(H)d  deal  of  laughing,  and  two  or  three  other  members  of  the  family  haying 
been  attracted  to  the  room  by  the  hubbub,  I  was  compelled  imder  cross-examination  to 
own  that  I  had  witnessed  Jack's  abstractions. 

Tlie  question  then  became  serious  how  the  articles  were  to  be  recovered,  and  sot* 
person  suggested  to  leave  a  teaspoon  near  him  and  watch  him.  Tliis  was  accoidinglj 
done,  but  his  motions  were  so  rapid  that  lie  eluded  us  all,  seeming  at  first  to  pass  completdf 
over  the  house.  At  length,  by  placing  two  or  three  persons  in  favourable  positions,  li 
WMS  *  marked '  in  a  leaden  valley  between  a  double  part  of  the  roof,  and  this  having  been 
closely  searched,  a  deposit  was  discovered,  not  only  of  the  things  which  Jack  had  tlwt  ixj 
carried  off,  but  also  of  some  articles  which  had  been  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  losi 
but  respecting  which  a  breath  of  suspicion  as  to  him  had  never  been  entertained,  llii 
day's  successful  foray  led  to  his  losing  his  entire  store,  no  doubt  in  the  midst  of  liii 
triumphant  rejoicing." 

Although  imported  into  Ireland  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  Magpie  has  taka 
complete  possession  of  that  island,  and  is  found  in  very  great  numbers,  four  or  five  beiig 
often  seen  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  The  beautiful  wings  of  this  bird  a» 
much  sought  after  for  the  purpose  of  being  dried,  flattened,  and  mounted  on  hand-screew; 
the  two  wings  being  mounted  with  their  external  quills  together,  so  as  to  form  a  8Cie» 
of  a  heart-like  shape. 

;Many  superstitious  ideas  have  always  been  current  respecting  the  Magpie,  its  appel^ 
ance  singly,  doubly,  or  trebly  being  held  as  an  omen  of  bad  or  good  luck,  and  various pfr 
dictions  being  made  from  the  direction  in  which  it  appeared  to  the  observer.  ExceptiH 
the  illiterate,  however,  there  are  few  in  our  land  who  now  give  any  credence  to  swi 
tales ;  but  in  many  other  countries  these  doctrines  are  held  by  high  and  low  alike  b 
the  latter  part  of  18G0,  an  official  despatch  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  it 
Dresden,  requesting  a  supply  of  Magpies  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  powderaB- 
potent  against  epilepsy.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  two  points,  that  the  birds  nw^ 
be  neither  deficient  in  claws  nor  feathers,  and  that  they  must  be  shot  between  the  214 
of  December  and  the  18th  of  January.  This  extraordinary  document  was  not  onlj 
presented  and  read  in  good  faith,  but  was  backed  by  many  noble  names. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  remarkably  handsome  both  in  colour  and  form.  D* 
head,  neck,  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  deep  black,  with  a  slight  green  gloss  ia 
certain  lights  ;  and  the  same  colour  is  found  on  the  chin,  the  throat,  the  upper  part  of  4* 
breast,  and  the  base,  tips,  and  outer  edges  of  the  primary  quill-feathers.  The  secondaries 
are  also  black,  but  with  a  blue  gloss,  which  becomes  peculiarly  rich  on  the  tertials  a»i 
wing-coverts.    The  inner  web  of  the  primaries  is  white  for  a  considerable  portion  of  i^ 
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presenting  a  bold  and  conspicuous  appearance  when  tlie  bird  spreads  its  wings. 
itral  feathers  of  the  tail  arc  nearly  eleven  inches  in  lenjn^th,  and  they  decrease 
ly  in  size ;  those  on  the  exterior  bi^ng  liardly  five  inches  long.     Tlicir  colour  is  a 
fally  rich  mixture  of  the  deepest  blue,  purple,  and  green,  the  gi-een  l>eing  towards 
B,  and  the  bine  and  purple  towards  the  extreuiity.     The  under  surface  of  the  tail- 
\  is  dull  black.     The  lower  parts  of  the  breast,  abduuien,  and  Hanks  are  snowy 
The  total  length  of  the 
lale  bird  is  about  eighteen 
the  female   being  rather 
and  with  a  shorter  tail 


5  Fruit  Crowds  are  placed  1  ly 
ystematic  authors  among 
itterers,  while  others,  as  in 
»logue  wliich  we  follow, 
nsidered  them  to  be  nearly 
to  the  true  Crows.  They 
natives  of  Southern  Ame- 
d  are  distinguished  by  their 
'j  flattened  beak,  w^ith  its 
aandible  round,  and  a  notch 
xtremity.  The  nostrils  are 
in  two  membranous  groves 
.  side  of  the  bill.  Most  of 
it  Crows  are  of  considerable 
ions,  some  species  equalling 
>W8  of  Europe,  while  others 
ttle  less. 

Bare-necked  Fbuit  Crow 
s  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and 
from  uncommon  in  those 
es.  It  is  not  a  very  large 
ardly  equalling  the  com- 
ackdaw  in  size,  but  is 
of  notice  on  accoimt  of  the 
rity  from  which  it  derives 
liar  name.  Instead  of  being 
1  with  the  usual  plumage, 
per  part  of  the  head,  the 
f  the  neck,  and  the  throat 
thed  with  very  minute  and 
-set  feathers  of  a  very  deep 
so  that  the  bird  looks  as 
neck  had  been  denuded 
hers,  and  covered  with  a 
f  neatly  sewn  black  velvet 
I  sides  of  the  neck  even 
ght  clothing  is  absent,  the 

;e  being  represented  merely  by  a  few  scanty  feathers  of  down.  The  general  colour 
feathers  is  black  in  the  male,  and  brownish  grey  in  the  female,  excepting  the 
)verts  and  the  edges  of  the  central  quill-feathers,  which  are  slaty  grey.  Tlie 
^ked  Fruit  Crow  is  not  at  all  an  elegant  bird  in  its  form,  being  heavily  made 
ck-set 

CBE  are  several  other  members  of  this  curious  group,  such  as  the  Bald  Fruit 
called  also  the  Capuchin  Bald  Head,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  which  has 
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earned  for  it  the  popular  titles  by  which  it  is  known.  In  allusion  to  the  monkJib 
aspect  of  the  head,  the  Creoles  of  Cayenne  call  it  "  Oiseau  mon  Pfere ." 

This  species  is  larger  than  the  i)receding,  being  quite  equal  to  the  English  Ciowi« 
size,  and  being  altogetlier  of  a  thicker  and  larger  make.  It  is  very  common  in  Gniffl* 
The  head  of  the  Bald  Fmit  Crow  is  very  large  and  heavily  made,  and  the  whole  ftontrf 
the  bird  is  totally  bare,  like  that  of  the  leatherhead,  already  described  and  figured.  Manf 
natumlists  think  that  wliile  the  Bald  Fmit  Crow  is  still  young,  its  head  is  clothed  wi4 
feathci-s,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  body,  and  that,  like  the  rook  of  Europe,  ft 
loses  the  feathers  when  it  attains  maturity.  There  has  been  considerable  argument  fli 
the  subject,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  well  settled  that  the  young  bird  » 
feathered  and  the  old  bird  bare. 

Tliis  bird,  together  with  the  other  Fruit  Crows,  make^  the  greater  part  of  its  meib 
on  berries,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  substxinces ;  but  will  often  vary  its  diet  by  tt 
admixture  of  insects,  snails,  and  many  similar  creatures.  It  is  seldom  seen  upon  the 
ground,  finding  its  food  among  the  branches,  and  confining  itself  almost  exclusivdyto 
their  shelter.  The  generic  names  Gymnodems  and  Gynmocephalus,  which  have  bed 
appropriately  giv(ai  to  these  birds,  are  of  Greek  origin,  and  signify,  the  former,  "  nifef 
necked,"  and  the  latter  "  naked-headed."  The  general  colour  of  the  Bald-headed  ftoft 
Crow  is  dark  brown,  something  like  the  dingy  brown  of  a  capuchin's  cloak,  thusgiviog 
to  the  bird  the  popular  title  of  Capuchin.  This  colour  is,  however,  relieved  by  the  aaiff 
hue  of  the  quLU-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  deep  black. 
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^KR  group  of  the  Fruit  Crows  may  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  reckoning  among 
'  number  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  Umbrella  Bird, 
ell  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  a  truly  remarkable  creature,  and 

the  extraordinary  mode  in  which  its  plimiage  is  arranged,  never  fails  of  attracting 
Lttention  of  the  most  casual  spectator. 

'he  bird  is  a  native  of  the  islands  of  the  South  American  rivers — ^being  seldom  if  ever 
on  the  main  land — from  whence  it  is  not  unfrequently  brought  by  collectors,  as  there  is 
f  8  a  ready  sale  for  its  skin,  either  to  serve  as  an  ornament  in  glass  cases,  or  a  specimen 
museum.  In  dimensions  the  Umbrella  Bird  equals  the  common  crow  of  England, 
but  for  the  curious  plume  which  adorns  its  head,  and  the  tuft  which  hangs  from  its 
\tt  might  be  mistaken  at  a  distance  for  that  bird.  The  general  colour  of  this  species 
:h  shining  black,  glazed  with  varying  tints  of  blue  and  purple  like  the  feathers  of  the 
)ie'8  tail. 

^eiy  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  bird ;  but  a  very  good  description  of  its 
arance  when  living  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  following  words :   "  Its 

is,  perhaps,  the  most  fully  developed  and  beautiful  of  any  bird  known.  It  is 
K)sed  of  long  slender  feathers,  rising  from  a  contractile  skin  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
shafts  are  white,  and  the  plume  glossy  blue,  hair-like,  and  curved  outwaixi  at  the  tip. 
n  the  crest  is  laid  back,  the  shafts  form  a  compact  white  mass,  sloping  up  from  the 
>f  the  head,  and  surmounted  by  the  dense  hairy  plumes.  Even  in  this  position  it  is 
m  inelegant  crest,  but  it  is  when  it  is  fully  spread  that  its  peculiar  character  is 
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developed.  Tlie  slmfts  tlicn  radiate  on  all  sides  from  the  top  of  the  bead,  reacbing  in 
front  beyond  and  below  the  tip  of  tlie  beak,  which  is  completely  hidden  from  \iew.  The 
top  then  fonns  a  perfect,  sliglitly  elongated  dome,  of  a  beautiful  shining  blue  colour, 
having  a  point  of  divergence  ratlier  beliind  the  centre,  like  that  in  the  human  head.  The 
length  of  this  dome  from  front  to  back  is  about  five  inches,  the  breadth  four  to  four  and  a 
half  inches.* 

Scarcely  less  curious  than  the  "umbrella,"  as  this  overhanging  plume  is  veiy 
appropriately  named,  is  a  bunch  of  elongated  feathers  that  hahg  from  the  breast  in  a  tuft, 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  i-est  of  the  plumage.  The  peculiarity  in  this  tuft  is,  that  tlie 
feathers  of  which  it  is  composed  do  not  grow  from  the  neck,  but  from  a  cylindrical  fleshy 
growth,  about  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  goose-quill  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  whole 
of  this  curious  appendage  is  covered  with  feathers,  so  that  the  breast  tuft  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast.  The  entire  skin  of  the  neck  is 
extremely  loose,  mouj  so  than  in  any  other  bird,  according  to  Mr.  Wallace.  The  feathers 
of  this  tuft  are  edged  with  a  beautiful  and  resplendent  blue,  and  lap  over  each  other  like  j 
so  many  scales. 

The  food  of  the  Umbrella  Bird  consists  chiefly  of  berries  and  various  fiiiits,  and  it 
always  rejects  the  hard  stones  of  stone  fruit.  As  its  cry  is  extremely  loud  and  deep,  the 
natives  call  the  bird  by  a  name  which  signifies  a  pipe. 

Of  the  next  little  group  of  CoiTidiTi,  named  the  Pyrrhocoracinre,  or  Scarlet  Crows,  in 
allusion  to  the  red  bill  and  legs  of  some  of  the  species,  England  possesses  a  good  examjJf 
in  the  common  Chough.  In  all  these  birds  the  beak  is  long,  slender,  slightly  curved 
downwards,  and  with  a  small  notch  at  the  extremity. 

The  Chough  is  essentially  a  coast  bird,  loving  i*ocks  and  stones,  and  having  a  gml 
dislike  to  grass  ov  hedges  of  every  kind.  When  in  search  of  food  it  will  venture  for  sone 
little  distance  inland,  and  has  l)een  observed  in  the  act  of  following  the  ploughman  after 
the  manner  of  the  rook,  busily  engaged  in  picking  up  the  grul3S  that  are  unearthed 
Sometimes  it  will  feed  upon  berries  and  grain,  but  evidently  prefers  animal  food,  pecking 
its  prey  out  of  the  crevi(*es  among  the  rocks  with  gi*eat  rapidity  and  certainty  of  aim,ite 
long  and  cuiTcdbeak  aiding  it  in  drawing  the  concealed  insects  out  of  their  ludiiig-phicei 
Cornwall  is  the  chief  nesting-jilace  of  the  Chough,  but  it  is  also  found  in  many  other 
portions  of  England  and  the  British  Isles  ;  and  the  celebrated  lines  in  "  King  Lear" «» 
too  familiarly  known  to  need  quoting  as  a  proof  that  the  Chough  was  in  Shakespeare** 
time  an  inhabitant  of  the  Dover  cliffs.  It  is  also  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  woiM, 
having  been  observed  in  Europe^  Asia,  and  several  districts  of  Afipica. 

Tlie  character  of  the  Chough  is  not  ludike  that  of  the  Magpie,  and  is  so  adminUf 
delineated  by  Montagu  in  an  account  of  a  tamo  specimen  in  his  possession,  that  it  mtft 
be  related  in  his  own  words. 

"  His  curiosity  is  beyond  bounds,  never  failing  to  examine  anything  new  to  him.  If 
the  gardener  is  pnming,  he  examines  the  nail-box,  carries  off  the  nails,  and  scatters  the 
shreds  about.  Should  a  ladder  be  left  against  the  wall,  he  instantly  mounts  and  goes  iH 
round  the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  if  hungry,  descends  at  a  convenient  place  and  immediately 
travels  to  the  kitchen-window,  where  he  makes  an  incessant  knocking  with  his  bill  tiUke 
is  fed  or  let  in :  if  allowed  to  enter,  his  first  endeavour  is  to  get  upstairs,  and  if  M* 
interruj)ted,  goes  as  high  as  he  can,  and  gets  into  any  room  in  the  attic  storey;  but  to 
intention  is  to  get  upon  the  top  of  the  house.  He  is  excessively  fond  of  being  caressed, 
and  would  st^nd  quietly  by  the  hour  to  be  smoothed,  but  resents  an  affront  with  violenrt 
and  eH'ect  both  by  bill  and  claws,  and  wiU  hold  so  fast  by  the  latter  that  he  is  wi4 
difficulty  disengaged.  Is  extremely  atta,ched  to  one  lady,  upon  the  back  of  whose  char 
he  will  sit  for  hours,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  making  one  in  a  party  at  breakfast^  or  ia 
a  suunner  s  evening  at  the  t^a-table  in  the  shiiibbery. 

His  natural  food  is  evidently  the  smallest  insects  ;  even  the  minute  species  he  pcb 
out  of  the  crevices  of  the  walls,  and  searches  for  them  in  summer  with  great  dili^jn* 
The  common  grasshopper  is  a  great  dainty,  and  the  fern  chaffer  is  another  fevounte 
moi-sel :  these  are  swallowed  whole ;  but  if  the  great  chafler  be  given  to  him,  he  phwtt  * 
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foot^  pulls  it  to  pieces  and  eats  it  by  piecemeal.    Worms  are  wholly  reject€d, 

raw  or  dressed,  and  bread  he  eats  greedily,  and  sometimes  barley,  with  the 

and  other  granivorous  birds  occasionally  turned  into  the  garden,   and  never 
mpseed.     He  seldom  attempts  to  liide  the  remainder  of  a  meal. 
a  very  considerable  share  of  attachment,  he  is  natnrally  pugnacious,  and  the 
.  the  moment  before  had  tendered  him  food  and  caresses  will  i-epent  an  attempt 
im  up.     To  children  he 
liter  aversion,  and  will 
ttfFer  them  to  entor  the 
Even  strangers  of  any 
allenged  witli  impunity ; 
ches  all  with  daring  im- 
and  so  completely  does 
of  strangei*s  cliange  his 
For  the  time,  that  even 
irites    and    best    bene- 
mnot  touch   him   with 

in  these  moments  of 
spleasure." 

iihe  case  with  nearly  all 
s,  the  Chough  builds  its 

great  distance  from  the 
ally  choosing  some  con- 
revice  in  a  cliff,  or  an 
ear  the  sea-shore.  The 
ways  placed  at  a  consi- 
2vation  from  the  ground, 
ide  of  sticks  lined  with 
r,  and  other  soft  sub- 

The  eggs  are  usually 
umber,  and  in  colour 
yellower  than  those  of 
or  rook,  but  are  spotted 
lar  tints.     The  general 

the  Chough  is  black, 
h  blue  gloss,  contrasting 
the  vermilion-red  of  the 
,  and  toes.     The  claws 

and  the  eyes  are  curi- 
ured  with  red  and  blue 
trie  circles.  The  total 
the  adult  male  Chough 
seventeen  inches,  and 
e  is  about  three  inches 
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ipremely  glorious  mem- 
e  feathered  tribe  which 
common  consent  been 

[RDS  OF  Paradise  are  not  very  numerous  in  species,  but  are  so  different  in 
colour,  according  to  the  sex  and  age,  that  they  have  been  considered  far 
lerous  than  is  really  the  case.  Tlie  plumage  of  these  birds  is  wonderfully  rich 
I,  and  not  even  the  humming-birds  themselves  present  such  an  inexhaustible 
f  form  and  colour  as  is  found  among  the  comparatively  few  species  of  the  Birds 
\e.  In  all,  the  feathers  glow  with  resplendent  radiance,  in  nearly  all  there  is 
ige  and  altogether  unique  arrangement  of  the  plumage,  and  in  many  the  feathers 

£  E 
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are  modified  into  plumes,  ribbons,  and  streamers,  that  produce  the  most  surprising  and 
lovely  effects. 

Vari(.)us  strange  tales  were  told  of  these  birds  by  the  ancient  writers.     The  Paradise 
Bird  was  tliou<j:lit  to  have  no  logs  or  feet,  or  use  for  them,  but  to  pass  its  time  floating  in 
the  air,  and  only  taking  a  little  occasional  rest  by  suspending  itself  from  the  branches  of 
a  tree  by  the  feathers  of  its  tail.      The  obvious  difficulty  of  hatching  the  eggs  was 
accounted  for  by  saying  that   they  were   laid  in   the  liollow  formed  by  the  plumage 
of  the  male,  and  that  the  mother  l)ird  sat  upon  them  while  resting  on  the  back  of  her 
husband,  l)()th  birds  floating  luxuriously  in  the  bix^eze,  and  feeding  on  the  soft  dews  of 
lieaven.     This  fable  found  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  the  country  where  the 
Paradise  Bird  resides,  always  cut  (»ll'  its  legs  l)efore  preser\'ing  the  skin,  so  that  all  the 
specimens  which  reached   Kurope  were  legless.     The  plan  of  preservation  adopted  was 
simple  in  the  extreme.     The  interior  organs  of  the  bird  were  removed,  the  legs  cut 
oflf,  a  hot  iron  thrust  into  the   body,  and  the   bird  dried  over  a  fire  without  any 
further  care. 

The  food  and  habits  of  these  birds  seem  to  be  very  similar,  although  the  plumage 
is  so  distinct.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  a  detailed  account  of  one  species,  and  merely 
present  the  reader  with  good  figures  and  short  descriptions  of  the  others.  These  bird* 
had  fornu^rly  been  broken  up  into  many  genera,  but  are  now  very  rightly  shown  to  be 
members  of  the  same  genus. 

The  first  species  on  our  list  is  the  Manucode,  or  King  Bird  of  Pabadise,  so  called 
because  it  was  thought  to  exercise  a  regal  sway  over  the  other  species,  and  to  hold  itadf 
aloof  from  them  like  a  proud  and  imperious  monarch. 

It  is  a  very  little  binl,  the  body  being  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  a  common  spaziow, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  veiy  eccentric  way  in  which  its  plumage  is  arranged,  as  will 
be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  engraving.  The  natives  of  the  countzy  iducbit 
inhabits  say  that  it  livens  in  Hocks  of  thiHy  or  forty  in  number,  under  the  goidanflfttf 
one  bird  which  is  termed  the  king,  and  which  is  known  by  the  eyes  at  the  eztrand^ol 
the  long  tail-feathers.  They  further  relate  that  the  whole  troop  perches  together  on  ttl 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  that  if  the  king  can  only  be  shot,  the  whole  of  hia  Mllgedl 
remain  around  his  dead  body  and  can  be  slain  without  difficulty. 

Im  A^aillant,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  remarks  that  the  King  Bird  of  F&iadiaeTaT 
often  gets  among  a  flock  of  another  species,  and  would  therefore  hold,  and  be  held,  n&B 
aloof  from  them.  Moreover,  this  species  is  solitar}*,  and  is  by  no  means  fond  of  talltna^ 
preferring  to  Hit  among  the  low  bushes  in  search  of  the  berries  and  other  food  onuiud 
it  subsists.  The  natives  of  New  Guinea  are  in  the  habit  of  capturing  the  King  Biid  fit 
Paradise  by  means  of  a  kind  of  bird-lime,  which  they  make  from  one  of  their  Bilin 
plants,  and  which  they  lay  along  the  bmnches  which  the  bird  is  known  to  Iremiat 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  this  species  remains  in  New  Guinea^  but  &at^ 
the  western  monsoon  it  migrates  to  the  Aroo  islands,  returning  as  soon  as  the  nof 
season  sets  in. 

Lesson,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  a  few  days*  visit  to  New  Guinea,  and  who^  likeaa 
enthusiastic  naturalist,  certainly  made  the  very  best  use  of  his  limited  tim^  makfll  4» 
following  remarks  upon  this  bird  :  "The  Manucode  presented  itself  twice  in  our  shootofg 
excursions,  and  we  killed  the  male  and  the  female.  This  species  would  seem  to  be 
monogamous,  or  perhaps  it  is  only  separated  into  pairs  at  the  period  of  laying.  In  fts 
woods  this  bird  has  no  l>rilliancy  ;  its  fine  coloured  plumage  is  not  discovered,  and  the 
tints  of  the  female  are  dull.  It  loves  to  take  its  station  on  the  teak-trees,  whose  ample 
foliage  shelters  it,  and  whose  small  fniit  forms  its  nourishment.  Its  irides  are  brown, 
and  the  feet  are  of  a  delicate  azure.    The  Papuans  call  it  Saya," 

The  King  Hird  of  Paradise  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  The  whole  npper  parts  of  tic 
body  are  rich  chestnut  with  a  wash  of  pui'ple,  and  the  under  portions  of  the  bodra* 
pure  white.  Across  the  chest  is  drawn  a  band  of  light  golden-green,  and  from  the  sides 
and  below  the  shoulders  spring  a  series  of  feathers,  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  plume,  tieff 
colour  being  dusky  brown  tipped  with  vivid  green.    From  the  upper  tail-coverts  s^dm 
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I  very  long  and  very  slender  shafts,  which  are  bare,  excepting  at  their  extremities,  when 
sy  suddenly  expand  into  a  light  emerald-green  web,  which  is  curled  as  if  it  had  been 
tt  coiled  into  a  spiral  form  and  then  flattened.  The  green  web  only  belongs  to  one  side 
the  shaft 
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INCOMPARABLE  BIRD  OP  PARADISE.— P.iradijea  guUvU. 


Another  species  of  these  w 
birds  is  well  represented  in  the 
panyin<:^  illustration.      This   is 

COMPARABLE   I^IKD   OF  PARADISE 

inhabitant  of  New  Guinea. 

Tliis  bird  is  remarkable  not 
the  glorious  iridescent  splendou 
robes,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
in(;nt  of  its  tail  and  the  velvety 
its  head,  which  would  render  it 
beau ti till  bird  even  were  the  pli 
sober  black  or  brown.  Indeed, 
seeing  one  of  these  birds,  it  is  dil 
believe  tliat  it  is  not  altogether  a 
up "  specimen,  composed,  like  tl 
mermaids  now  in  existence,  of 
taken  from  different  species  au 
niously  put  together.  We  are  ace 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  peacxjci 
a  bird  with  a  disproportionate 
tmiu,  but  in  this  case  the  tr 
feathers  are  developed  both  in 
and  width  to  such  an  extent  tli 
hardly  seem  to  have  started  ft 
little  body  to  which  they  belong. 

The  tme  position  of  this  sp» 
lx?en  much  doubted  by  naturalist 
having  considered  it  to  be  analo 
the  thiiishes,  and  having  accc 
placed  it  near  those  birds,  whik 
have  mnked  it  among  the  Paradis 
but  have  made  it  into  a  fresh 
There  seems,  however,  no  real  cf 
removing  it  from  the  other  I 
Birds,  and  thus  increasing  the 
of  genera,  which  is  already  all( 
be  far  too  lai^e.  As  it  is  by  uc 
a  common  bird,  and  the  natives 
Guinea  are  not  observant  nat 
caring  nothing  for  the  birds  but  t 
which  is  paid  for  their  skins,  ve 
is  known  of  its  habits.  The  tail 
species  is  fully  three  times  as  Ion 
body,  the  head  is  ornamented 
double  crest  of  glittering  feathe 
its  whole  plumage  glows  with  a 
gence  of  varied  hues  that  alma 
description.  This  gorgeous  plum 
longs  only  to  the  male  ;  the  femal 
smaller,  comparatively  solxjr  in  h 
devoid  of  the  beautifid  crest  whid 
the  head  of  her  mate. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  con 
more  singular  arrangement  of  p 
than  is  presented  in  the  GoLWD 
OF  Pakadise,  although  in  many 
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e  ifl  something  so  i*emarkable  and  unexpecttjd  that  we  l)elieve  tlie  extreme  of 
[ueness  to  have  been  reached,  until  we  come  across  another  species  wliich  equally 
M  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

[n  the  king  Bird  of  Paradise  we  have  already  seen  two  long  bare  shafts  springing 
I  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  extending  Ijeyond  the  tail.  Such  an  arrangement  is  not, 
ever,  without  a  parallel  in  other  members  of  the  feathered  i-ace — as  the  Leona  nightjar 
the  great  Dicrurus  both  possess  a  similar  development  of  feathei's,  the  wing  of  the 
and  the  tail  of  the  other  being  thus  decorated.  Ihit  in  t;he  si)ecies  which  we  are  now 
lining  six  long  slender  shafts  staii;  from  the  head,  three  on  each  side,  l)are  for  the 
ter  part  of  their  length,  and  furnished  with  a  little  patch  of  web  at  their  extremities. 
«  curious  shafts  are  movable,  as  the  bird  possess(»s  tlie  power  of  raising  tliem  so  as  to 
i  out  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  head,  or  of  permitting  them  to  hang  loosely 
1  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  flanks  ai-c  decrmited  with  massive  phimes  of  a  jetty 
c,  that  are  also  capable  of  being  niised  or  lowered  at  tlie  pleasure  of  the  bii*d,  and 
Call  over  the  wings  and  tail  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  them. 
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The  general  colour  of  this  curious  species  is  deep  velvety-black,  changing  into  gray 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  into  tlie  richest  changeable  golden-green  on  the  back  of  tli 
neck.  The  throat  is  most  gorgeous  in  the  sunshine,  being  covered  with  scale-like  feathers 
of  glittering  green  edged  with  gold.  Tlie  feathers  of  the  tail  are  also  velvet-like,  and 
some  of  the  shafts  are  long  and  lilamentous.  The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  rather 
under  a  foot. 

TiiE  Emerald  Bird  of  Paradise  is  the  species  which  is  most  generally  known,  and  is 
the  one  of  which  were  rehated  the  absurd  tales  which  liave  already  been  mentioned.  The 
specific  term,  apoda,  signifies  *'  footless,"  and  was  given  to  the  bird  by  Linnaeus  in  alliudon 
to  those  fables  which  were  then  current,  but  which  he  did  not  believe. 

This  most  lovely  bird  is  a  naf ive  of  New  Guinea,  where  it  is  far  from  uncommon,  and 
is  annually  killed  in  gi-eat  numbers  for  the  sake  of  its  plumage,  which  always  commands 
a  high  price  in  the  mark(jt.     It  is  a  very  retiring  bird,  concealing  itself  during  the  day  in 
tlie  thick  foliage  of  the  teak-treo,  and  only  coming  from  the  green  shelter  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  for  the  pur])Ose  of  obtaining  food.     Almost  the  only  successful  method 
of  shooting  the  Emerald  l*aradise  lUrd  is  to  visit  a  teak  or  fig  tree  before  dawn,  take  npa 
position  under  the  branches,  and  there  wait  patiently  until  one  of  the  birds  comes  to  settle 
upon  the  branches,  or  leaves  the  spot  which  has  sheltered  it  during  the  night.    This  bird 
is  rather  tenacious  of  life,  and  unless  killed  instantly  is  sure  to  make  its  escape  amid  the 
dense  brushwood  that  grows  luxuriantly  beneath  the  trees,  and  if  the  sportsman  ventured 
to  chase  a  wounded  binl  amid  the  bushes,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  lose  his  way  and 
perish  of  hunger.       Those  sportsmen,  therefore,  who  desire  to  shoot  this  bird  alwaji 
provide  themselves  with  guns  that  will  carry  their  charge  to  a  great  distance,  and  employ 
very  large  shot  lor  the  purpose,  as  the  bird  always  perches  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiert 
trees  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  would  not  be  much  damaged  by  the  shot  ordinarily  med 
in  shooting. 

This  species  is  very  suspicious,  so  that  the  sportsman  must  maintain  a  profound 
sUence,  or  not  a  bird  will  show  itself  or  utter  its  loud  full  cry,  by  which  the  hunter's 
ttention  is  directed  to  his  victim. 

The  following  valuable  account  of  an  Emerald  Paradise  Bird  may  be  fonnd  in 
Bennett's  Wanderings,"  and  as  it  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  habits  which  characterise 

Paradise  Birds,  it  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  narrator : — 

**  Tliis  elegant  creature  has  a  light,  playful,  and  graceful  manner,  with  an  arch  and 
impudent  look  ;  dances  about  when  a  visitor  approaches  the  cage,  and  seems  dehghtedit 
being  made  an  object  of  admiration  :  its  notes  are  very  peculiar,  resembling  the  cawing rf 
the  raven,  but  its  tones  are  by  far  more  varied.  During  four  months  of  the  year,  fc» 
May  to  August,  it  moults.  It  washes  itself  regularly  twice  daily,  and  after  havinj 
perfiH'med  its  ablutions,  throws  its  delicate  feathers  up  nearly  over  the  head,  the  quills « 
which  feathers  have  a  peculiar  structure,  so  as  to  enable  the  bird  to  effect  this  object  to 
food  during  confinement  is  boiled  rice,  mixed  up  with  soft  eggs  together  with  plantain^ 
and  living  insects  of  the  grasshopper  tribe  ;  these  insects,  when  thrown  to  him,  the  Uid 
contrives  to  catch  in  its  beak  with  great  celerity ;  it  will  eat  insects  in  a  living  state,  bat 
will  not  touch  them  when  dead. 

I  observed  the  bird,  previously  to  eating  a  grasshopper  given  him  in  an  entire  orumntt- 
tilated  state,  place  the  insect  upon  the  perch,  keep  it  firmly  fixed  with  the  claws,  an4 
divesting  it  of  the  legs,  wings,  &c.,  devour  it,  with  the  liead  always  placed  first;  the 
servant  who  attends  upon  him  to  clean  tlie  cage,  give  him  food,  &c.  strips  off  the  h^ 
wings,  &c.  of  the  insects  when  alive,  giving  tliein  to  the  bird  as  fast  as  he  can  devotf 
tlieni.  It  rarelj"  alights  upon  the  ground ;  and  so  proud  is  the  creature  of  its  elegant  dicat 
that  it  never  permits  a  soil  to  remain  upon  it,  and  it  may  frequently  be  seen  spreading  ont 
its  wings  and  feathers,  and  regarding  its  splendid  self  in  every  direction,  to  oh»Bn» 
whether  the  whole  of  its  plumage  is  in  an  unsullied  condition.  It  does  not  suffer  fc» 
the  cold  weather  during  the  winter  season  at  Macao,  though  exposing  the  elegant  hirf  to 
the  bleak  northerly  wind  is  always  very  particularly  avoided.     Mr.  Beale  is  veiy  deriw* 
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procuring  a  living  female  specimen  of  tliis  bird ;  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  breed 
em  in  his  a>aary. 

The  sounds  uttered  by  this  bird  are  very  peculiar ;  that  wliich  appears  to  be  a  note  of 
ngratulation  resembles  somewhat  the  cawinj;  of  a  ravon,  but  clianges  to  a  various  scale 
musical  gradation,  as  he!  hi!  ho!  hair!  ropoatod  rapidly  and  frequently,  as  lively  and 
ayfully  he  hops  round  and  along  his  perch,  dismounting  to  the  second  perch  to  be 
Lmired,  and  congratulate  the  stranger  who  has  made  a  visit  to  inspect  him  ;  ho  frequently 
ises  his  voice,  screeching  forth  notes  of  such  power  as  to  be  heard  at  a  long  distance  and 
»  it  would  scarcely  be  supposed  so  delicate  a  bird  could  utter;  theso  not(\s  are  v:hoch! 
"hockl  xchock!  tchock!  uttered  in  a  barking  tone,  the  last  being  uttered  in  a  low  note 
I  a  conclusion. 

A  drawing  of  the  bird  of  the  natural  size  was  made  by  a  Chinese  artist ;  this  was 
Lken  one  morning  to  the  original,  who  paid  a  compliment  to  the  aitist  by  considering  it 
ae  of  his  own  species.  The  bird  advanced  stedfastly  towards  tho  pictuns  uttering  at  the 
ime  time  its  cawing,  congratulator}'  notes ;  it  did  not  appear  excited  l)y  rage,  but  pecked 
ently  atthe  representation,  jumping  about  the  perch,  knocking  its  mandibles  together 
rith  a  clattering  noise,  and  cleaning  them  against  the  perch  as  if  welcoming  the  amval  of 
L  companion. 

After  the  trial  with  the  picture,  a  looking-glass  was  brought  to  seo  what  effect  it  would 
produce  upon  the  bird,  and  the  result  was  nearly  the  same  ;  Ik^  regard(Ml  the  retlection  of 
idmself  most  stedfastly  in  the  mirror,  never  quitting  it  chiring  the  time  it  remained  before 
Lim.  When  the  glass  was  removed  to  the  lower  from  tlie  u])per  perch,  he  instantly 
followed,  but  would  not  descend  upon  the  lloor  of  the  cage  when  it  was  ])laced  so  low. 

It  seemed  impatient,  hopping  about  without  withdrawing  its  gaze  from  the  mirror, 
lettering  the  usual  cawing  notes,  but  with  evident  suiprise  that  the  reflected  figure,  or,  as  he 
seemed  to  regard  it,  his  opponent,  imitated  so  closely  all  his  actions  and  was  as  watchful  as 
limself.  There  was,  however,  on  his  part  no  indication  of  conibativeness  by  any  elevation 
of  the  feathers,  nor  was  any  imtation  displayc^d  at  not  being  abli^  to  approach  nearer  to 
ilie  supposed  new  comer  from  his  own  native  land.  His  attention  was  directed  to  the 
niiTor  during  the  time  it  remained  before  him  ;  but  when  removed,  he  went  quietly  and 
composed  himself  upon  the  upper  perch,  as  if  nothing  had  excited  him. 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  this  splendid  bird  in  all  its  beauty  of  actions, 
•fl  well  as  display  of  plumage,  is  early  in  the  morning,  when  he  makes  his  toilet ;  tlie 
leaatiful  sub-alar  plumage  is  then  thrown  out  and  cleaned  fix)m  any  spot  that  may  sully 
ita  purity,  by  being  passed  gently  through  the  bill ;  the  short  chocolate-coloured  wings 
OB  extended  to  the  utmost,  and  he  keeps  them  in  a  steady  flapping  motion  as  if  in 
fantaiion  of  their  use  in  flight,  at  the  same  time  raising  up  the  dt^licate  long  feathera  over 
fte  back,  which  are  spread  in  a  chaste  and  elegant  manner,  floating  like  films  in  the 
imbient  air.  In  this  position  the  bird  w^ould  remain  for  a  short  time  seemingly  proud  of 
Its  heavenly  beauty,  and  in  raptures  of  delight  with  its  most  enchanting  self;  it  will 
tten  assume  various  attitudes,  so  as  to  regard  its  plumage  in  eveiy  direction. 

I  never  yet  beheld  a  soil  on  its  feathers.  After  expanding  the  wings  it  would  bring 
ttem  together  so  as  to  conceal  the  head,  then  bending  it  gracefully  it  would  inspect  the 
•We  of  its  plumage  undemeatL  This  action  it  repeats  in  quick  succession,  uttering  at  the 
•Mne  time  its  croaking  notes ;  it  then  pecks  and  cleans  its  plumage  in  every  part  within 
ftich,  and  throwing  out  the  elegant  and  delicate  tuft  of  feathers  underneath  the  wings, 
•enungly  with  much  care  and  with  not  a  little  pride,  they  are  cleaned  in  succession,  if 
ft^nired,  by  throwing  them  abroad,  elevating,  and  passing  them  in  succession  through  the 
Ml  Then  turning  its  back  to  the  spectator,  the  actions  above  mentioned  are  repeated, 
lu  not  in  so  careful  a  manner ;  elevating  its  tail  and  long  shaft-feathers,  it  raises  the 
toeate  plumage  of  a  similar  character  to  the  sub-alar,  forming  a  beautiful  dorsal  crest, 
W  throwing  its  feathers  up  with  much  grace,  appears  as  proud  as  a  lady  dressed  in  her 
fcll  ball-dress.  Having  completed  his  toilet  ho  utters  the  usual  cawing  notes,  at  the 
fime  time  looking  archly  at  the  spectators,  as  if  ready  to  receive  all  the  admiration  that 
%  considers  its  el^i^ant  form  and  display  of  plumage  demands  ;  it  then  takes  exercise  by 
lopping  in  a  rapid  but  graceful  manner  fix)m  one  end  of  the  ttpper  perch  to  the  other,  and 
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descends  suddenly  iii)Ou  the  second  perch  close  to  the  bars  of  the  cage,  looking  out  for 
the  ^asshoppcrs  whicli  it  is  accustomed  to  roccnve  about  this  time. 

Should  any  ]>erson  place  his  finger  into  the  cage,  the  bird  darts  at  it  rapidly:  if  it  is 
inserted  and  withdrawn  quickly,  the  slightly  cur\x»d  extremity  of  the  upix>r  mandible 
causes  the  intruder  to  receive  a  sharp  peck  ;  but  if  the  finger  is  placed  quietly  in  the  cage 
close  to  the  beak  of  the  animal,  he  grasps  and  thrusts  it  out  as  if  hinting  that  he  dislikes 
the  intrusion. 

Ilis  prehensile  power  in  the  feet  is  ver}'  strong,  and  still  retaining  his  hold,  the  bird 
will  turn  himscll'  round  upon  the  perch,  lie  delights  to  be  sheltered  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  as  that  luminary  is  a  gi^eat  source  of  annoyance  to  him  if  permitted  to  dart  its 
fer\'ent  rays  directly  upon  the  cage.  The  iris  frequently  expanding  and  contracting,  adds 
to  the  arch,  wicked  look  of  this  animated  bird,  as  he  throws  the  head  on  one  side  to 
glance  at  visitors,  uttering  the;  cawing  notes  or  barking  aloud,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
auditors,  who  regard  the  bird  as  l>eing  in  a  very  great  rage  at  something  or  other  beyoDd 
their  conception.  Having  concluded,  he  jumps  do^^^l  to  the  lower  perch  in  search  of 
donations  of  living  gras.shoi)pei^,  seemingly  in  the  most  haj^py  and  good-humoured 
manner. 

The  bird  is  not  at  all  ravenous  in  its  habits  of  feeding ;  but  it  eats  rice  leisiirely,    , 
almost  grain  by  grain  ;  should  any  of  the  insects  thrown  into  his  cage  fall  on  the  floor 
he  will  not  descend  to  them,  a])pi'aring  to  be  fearful  that  in  so  doing  he  shoidd  soil  his    \ 
delicate  i)lumage  ;  he  thert^fore  seldom  or  never  descends,  except  to  i>erform  his  ablution    j 
in  the  pan  of  water  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage  expressly  for  his  use."  i 

Several  other  specimens  which  were  seen  by  iL  Lesson  in  Amboyna  were  generally  fed 
on  boiled  rice,  Init  were  exceedingly  fond  of  cockroaches.  They  had  been  kept  in  the  same 
cage  for  more  than  six  months,  luit  had  thriven  well  and  were  extremely  lively,  alvap 
on  the  move.     The  l)ird  described  by  ^Ir.  Bennett  had  been  in  captivity  nine  years. 

The  general  colour  of  the  up])er  part  of  the  body  is  rich  chocolate  brown,  the  whole 
of  the  front  being  covered  with  velvet-like  feathers  of  the  deepest  green,  at  one  moment 
sinking  into  black,  and  at  another  Hashing  foi-th  with  glittering  emerald.  Tlie  upper  part 
of  the  throat  is  l>right  golden  green,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  a  delicate  yellow. 
The  most  wonderful  part  of  this  bird's  i)lumage  is  the  mass  of  loose  floating  plumes  that 
rises  from  the  Hanks,  and  extends  in  a  most  gi-aceful  manner  far  beyond  the  tail.  Evoi 
in  the  absolute  quiet  of  a  stulled  skin  under  a  glass  case,  these  plumes  are  full  of 
astonishing  beauty,  their  translucent  golden-white  vanelets  producing  a  most  superb 
effect  as  they  cross  and  recross  each  other,  forming  every  imaginable  shade  of  white,  gold, 
and  opange,  and  then  deepening  towanls  their  extremities  into  a  soft  purplish  red.  There 
is  a  magnificently  arranged  si)ecimen  of  this  bird  in  the  British  Museum,  placed  in  i 
separat<3  case,  and  woi-thy  of  a  journey  merely  for  that  one  object 

But  when  the  bird  is  living  and  healthy,  no  pen  can  describe  the  varied  and  changeM 
beauties  that  develop  themselves  at  every  moment,  for  the  creature  seems  to  comprdbead 
within  its  own  single  form  the  united  beauties  of  all  other  members  of  the  feathered  trilft 
There  is  delicacy  of  shape,  grace  of  movement,  and  elegance  of  form,  which  alone  wooM 
render  it  a  most  beautiful  l)ird.  But  in  addition  to  all  these  qualities,  it  possesses  plnmnp 
which  in  one  part  glitters  w^ith  all  the  dazzling  gem-like  hues  of  the  humming-birfi 
wing,  in  another  is  soft,  waiTn,  and  delicately  tinted,  and  in  another  is  dyed  withaiki 
intensity  of  colouring  that  needs  a  strong  light  to  bring  out  its  depth  of  power.  Tet  JDXSt, 
the  torrent  of  graceful  and  softly  tinted  plumes  that  flow  with  such  luxuriant  redundance 
of  changeful  curves  over  the  body,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  place  the  Emerald 
Paradise  Bird  in  the  first  rank  of  beauty.  What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  of  these  mamftM 
perfections  when  exhibited  under  the  pure  bright  air  and  cloudless  sky  of  its  native  lani 
its  velvet  feathers  flashing  with  emerald  rays  at  every  change  of  position,  and  its  wondn* 
plumes  waved  according  to  the  mental  emotions  wliich  flit  through  the  bird  s  mind,  wd 
swaying  gracefully  with  the  slight<ist  breath  of  air? 

In  addition  to  these  beautifiU  feathers,  there  are  two  long  hom-Iike  shafts  which  i* 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  and  are  prolonged  to  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  takipgi 
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and  elegant  curve  in  their  course.  Subtracting  tlioso  elongated  shafts,  the  total 
ii  of  the  adult  male  is  about  thirteen  iiiclios.  The  female  is  comparatively  a  sober- 
laged  bird,  having  no  gem-like  feathers  or  floating  plumes,  and  being  coloured  of  a 

chocolate,  a  reddish-brown,  and  jnire  white. 

ALTHOUGH  undistinguished  by  the  wonderful  floating  plumes  which  fonn  so  conspicuous 
oration  of  the  preceding  species,  and  not  being  equal  to  it  in  dimensions,  the  Superb 
OP  Paradise  is  by  no  means  the  least  curious  of  this  group. 

d  this  bird,  the  scapulary  feathers  are  greatly  developed,  being  elongated  and  widened 
to  foim  a  very  large  double  plume  or  crest,  which  lies  along  the  back  and  sides  when 
ird  is  at  rest,  but  can  be  raised  at  will,  and  then  overtops  the  head  on  each  side  in 
lanner  shown  in  the  engraving.  As  if  to  balance  this  shoulder-crest,  another  curious 
f  feathers  hangs  from  the  breast,  spreading  into  a  doubly  pointed  fonn,  the  extre- 
I  being  directed  downwards.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  the  deepest 
nable  violet  "shot"  with  gi'een,  appearing  of  a  velvety  blackness  from  its  very 
lity,  and  only  flashing  forth  in  the  brighter  hues  as  tlie  light  falls  upon  the  edge  of 
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each  feather.  Tlie  breast  tuft,  however,  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule,  being  of  the  wi 
brilliant  steely  green,  glittering  with  gem-like  radiance  in  the  sunbeams.  Although  it » 
not  a  very  large  bird,  measuring  only  nine  inches  in  total  length,  it  is  really  not  aoTaj 
inferior  in  size  to  the  emerald  Paradise  Bird,  as  its  tail  is  short  and  its  plninip 
closely  set. 

The  last  species  of  these  birds  which  will  be  mentioned  in  these  pages  is  the  BED 
Bird  op  Paradise. 

Although  not  possessed  of  such  dazzling  and  refulgent  plumage  as  characterises  sevew 
of  its  kin,  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful  bird,  and  both  for  the  soft  delicate  purity  of  thetii* 
with  which  it  is  adorned,  and  the  harmony  of  their  arrangement,  may  challenge  c(Mnp| 
tition  with  any  of  the  feathered  race.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  a  small  pigeon.  Oj 
forehead  and  chin  are  clothed  with  velvet-like  feathers  of  the  intensest  green,  so  ainng* 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  double  crest  on  the  forehead,  and  a  sharply  defined  gorget  cfflth 
throat.  The  head,  back,  and  shoulders,  together  with  a  band  round  the  neck  immedirtj 
below  the  green  gorget,  are  rich  orange-yellow,  golden  in  the  centre  and  tinged  wift 
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ae  on  the  margins.    The  wings,  chest,  and  abdomen  are  a  deep  warm  chocolate- 

i,  and  the  tail  is  somewhat  of  the  same  tint,  but  not  quite  dark.     Over  the  tail 

I  long  double  tuft  of  loose  plumy  feathers  of  a  beautiful  carmine,  and  two  long 

filamentous  appendages  also  hang  from  the  tail,  and  extend  to  a  considerable 


IE  large  and  important  family  of  the  Starlings  now  claims  our  attention.  These 
are  seldom  of  great  size,  the  common  Starling  of  England  being  about  an  average 
}le  of  their  dimensions.  The  bill  of  the  Starling  tribe  is  straight  until  near  its 
uity,  when  it  suddenly  curves  downward,  and  is  generally  armed  with  a  slight  notch, 
irst  sub-family  of  these  birds  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ptilono- 
hin^  or  Glossy  Starlings,  so  called  on  account  of  the  silken  sheen  of  their  plumage. 
16  best  representative  of  this  little  group  is  the  celebrated  Satin  Boweb  Bied  of 
alia. 

lis  beautiful  and  remarkable  bird  is  found  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
igh  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  is  so  cautious  in  the  concealment  of  its  home, 
5ven  the  hawk-eyed  natives  seem  never  to  have  discovered  its  nest.  Perhaps  they 
)e  actuated  by  some  superstitious  reverence  for  the  bird,  and  have  therefore  feigned 
ince  of  its  residence,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  voracious  native,  who  will  eat 
t  anything  which  is  not  poisonous  and  will  yield  to  his  sharp  and  powerful  teeth, 
1  many  portions  of  the  country  so  great  an  awe  for  this  bird  that  he  will  never 
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The  chief  peculiarity  for  which  this  bird  is  famous  is  a  kind  of  l)Ower  or  arbour, 
which  it  constructs  from  twigs  in  a  manner  almost  unique  among  the  feathered  tribes. 
The  form  of  this  bower  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  and  the  mode  of  construction, 
together  with  the  use  to  which  the  bird  puts  the  building,  may  be  learned  from 
Mr.  Gould's  account. 

"  On  visiting  the  Cedar  Brushes  of  the  Liverpool  range,  I  discovered  several  of  these 
bowers  or  playing-places ;  tliey  are  usually  placed  imder  the  shelter  of  the  branches  of 
some  overhanging  tree  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  forest ;  they  differ  considerably  in 
size,  some  being  larger,  while  others  are  much  smaller.  The  base  consists  of  an  exterior 
and  rather  convex  platform  of  sticks,  finnly  interwoven,  on  the  centre  of  w^hich  the  bower 
itself  is  built.  This,  like  tlic  platform  on  which  it  is  placed  and  with  which  it  is  inter- 
woven, is  formed  of  sticks  and  twigs,  T)ut  of  a  more  slender  and  flexible  description,  the 
tips  of  the  twigs  being  so  arranged  as  to  curve  inwards  and  nearly  meet  at  the  top ;  in  the 
interior  of  the  bower,  the  materials  are  so  placed  that  the  forks  of  the  twigs  are  always 
presented  outwards,  by  which  an*angcment  not  the  slightest  obstruction  is  offeied  to  the 
passage  of  the  birds. 

For  what  puipose  these  curious  bowers  are  made  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  fiilly  understood; 
they  are  certainly  not  used  as  a  nest,  but  as  a  place  of  resort  for  many  individuals  of  bofli 
sexes,  who  when  there  assembled  run  through  and  round  the  bower  in  a  sportive  and 
playful  manner,  and  that  so  frequently  that  it  is  seldom  entirely  deserted. 

The  interest  of  this  curious  bower  is  much  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
decorated,  at  and  near  the  entrance,  with  the  most  gaily  coloured  articles  that  can  be 
collected,  such  as  the  blue  tail-feathers  of  the  Rose  Hill  and  Lory  Parrots,  bleached  bones; 
the  shells  of  snails,  &c.  Some  of  the  feathers  are  stuck  in  among  the  twigs,  while  othen; 
with  the  bones  and  shells,  are  strewed  al)out  near  the  entrance.  The  propensity  of  these 
birds  to  fly  off  with  any  attractive  object  is  so  well  known,  that  the  blacks  always  seaidi 
the  runs  for  any  missing  article." 

So  persevering  are  these  birds  in  cariying  off  anytliing  that  may  strike  their  fancy, 
that  they  have  been  known  to  steal  a  stone  tomahawk,  some  blue  cotton  rags,  and  an  old 
tobacco-pipe.  Two  of  these  bowers  arc  now  in  the  nest  room  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  the  r>ower  Bird  may  be  seen  hanl  at  work  at  its  surface,  fastening 
the  twigs  or  adorning  the  entrances,  and  ever  and  anon  runmng  through  the  edifice  wift 
a  curious  loud  full  cry  that  always  attracts  the  attention  of  a  passer-by.  The  Satin  Bower 
Bird  bears  confinement  well,  and  although  it  will  not  breed  in  captivity,  it  is  veiy 
industrious  in  building  bowers  for  recreation. 

The  food  of  this  bird  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  fniit  and  berries,  as  the  stomachs  of 
several  specimens  were  found  to  contain  notliing  but  vegetable  remains.  Those  which  a« 
caged  in  Australia  are  fed  upon  rice,  fruit,  moistened  bread,  and  a  very  little  meat  i 
intervals,  a  diet  on  which  they  thrive  well.  It  is  rather  a  gregarious  bird,  assembling ii 
flocks  led  by  a  few  adult  males  in  their  full  plumage,  and  a  great  mmiber  of  young  mib 
and  females.  They  are  said  to  migrate  from  the  Murrumbidgee  in  the  summer,  and  to 
return  in  the  autumn. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  a  very  glossy  satin-like  purple,  so  deep  as  to  app* 
black  in  a  faint  light,  but  the  young  males  and  the  females  are  almost  entirely  of  an  wH^ 
green. 

ELvRDLY  less  beautiful  in  form  and  plumage,  and  quite  as  interesting  in  habits^fl* 
Spotted  Bower  Bird  now  comes  before  our  notice. 

This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  andii 
thought  by  Mr.  Gould  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  preceding  species  to  uranM* 
its  introduction  into  a  separate  genus.  Of  this  species  Mr.  Gould  makes  the  follofi< 
valuable  remarks :' — 

"It  is  as  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests  in  the  interior  of  the  country, u^ 
Satin  Bower  Bird  is  of  the  bushes  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  coast  Fromth 
extreme  shyness  of  its  disposition,  the  bird  is  seldom  seen  by  ordinary  traveUei8»  and* 
must  be  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  that  it  can  be  approached  so  as  to  obeemifc 
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colours.  It  has  a  harsh,  grating,  scolding  noto,  generally  nttered  when  its  haunts  are 
intruded  on,  by  which  its  presencrc  is  <U?tected. 

Hie  situation  of  its  runs  or  bowcM-s  vai-ies  nnicli.  They  an*  considerably  larger  and 
xnore  avenue-like  than  those  of  the  »Satin  IV»wrr  I>ird,  being  in  many  instances  three  feet 
in  length.  They  are  outwardly  built  of  twigs  and  lined  witli  tall  grasses  ;  the  decomtions 
«rc  very  profuse,  consisting  of  bivalve  shells,  crania  of  small  mammalia,  and  f>ther  lx)nes. 
evident  indications  of  contrivance  are  manifest  thronglnnit  the  whole  of  the  bower  and  its 
decorations,  particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  ait;  arninged,  a])parently  to 
fcep  the  grasses  with  which  it  is  lined  firmly  in  their  places.  A  row  of  stones  divei-ges 
fiom  the  mouth  of  the  nm  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  little  i)atlis,  while  the  heap  of 
decorative  materials  is  placed  at  a  heap  before  tlui  entrance ;  this  arrangement  is  the 
■one  at  both  ends.  Some  of  the  larger  bowei-s,  which  had  evidently  been  resorted  to  for 
*^y  years,  contained  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  bones  and  shells.*' 

The  colour  of  this  binl  is  a  rich  brown  covered  wuth  buff  spots,  and  upon  the  back 
"^fthe  neck  there  is  a  band  of  lengthened  feathere  of  a  b(»autiful  rose-pink  and  glistening 
JJlth  a  satin-like  sheen.  For  more  detailed  information  of  these  curious  binls,  as  well  as 
"^  sorae  admirable  coloured  engravings  of  themselves  and  their  bowel's,  the  reader  is 
tferred  to  Gould's  "  Birds  of  Australia." 

The  account  of  the  Glossy  Starlings  would  be  incomplete  without  a  passing  mention  of 
ie  JuiDA ;  a  bird  rather  larger  than  our  English  starling,  with  an  elongated  tail,  and  a 
tiimage  that  is  most  singularly  covered  with  every  imaginable  shade  of  shining  copper, 
»ple,  violet,  and  blue,  intermixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  descrij)tion,  and  seeming 
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as  if  the  hues  had  been  splashed  at  random  upon  the  feathers,  and  then  rubbed  in  and 
polished.  There  are  several  species  of  Juida,  some  inhabiting  Australia^  and  others  bring 
found  in  India  and  Africa,  They  live  in  flocks,  often  attacking  the  gardens  and  makiii| 
great  havoc  among  the  fniit.  They  also  are  in  the  liabit  of  perching  upon  the  backs  n 
cattle  for  the  sake  of  catching  the  various  insects  which  are  always  to  be  found  upon  » 
cow's  back.     Their  nest  is  usually  made  in  the  clefts  of  rocks. 

The  Graculinse,  or  Grakles,  form  the  next  group  of  birds.  Formerly  a  veiy  laip 
number  of  species  were  ranked  among  the  members  of  this  group,  but  the  natundists  rf 
the  present  day  have  restricted  the  appellation  to  comparatively  few  birds.  In  all  th 
species  the  bill  is  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  slightly  curfal 
and  there  is  a  little  notch  near  the  extremity. 

The  Ming  Bird  is  very  conmion  in  many  parts  of  India  and  the  Indian  islands^  irhai 
it  is  frequently  captured  and  domesticated. 

It  is  a  bright  and  lively  little  bird,  wonderfully  intelligent,  and  even  concdnnj 
so  great  an  affection  for  its  master,  that  it  is  permitted  to  fly  about  at  wiU.  Manf 
amusing  tricks  are  often  taught  to  the  Mino  Bird,  and  it  possesses  a  talent  for  taUoBJ 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  magpie,  the  raven,  the  starling,  or  the  parrot  So  adminkh 
a  conversationalist  is  the  Mino  Bird  that  some  writers  who  have  had  personal  expenencB 
of  its  capabilities,  think  that  it  surpasses  even  the  grey  parrot  in  its  powers  of  imitaftl 
the  human  voice.  It  will  repeat  many  words  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  and  son* 
specimens  have  learned  phrases  and  sentences  of  considerable  length. 

The  colour  of  the  Mino  Bird  is  a  deep  velvet-like  black,  with  the  exception  of  awMh 
mark  on  the  base  of  the  quill- feathers  of  the  wing.  Around  the  base  of  the  beak  and  to 
forehead  the  feathers  are  extremely  short  and  have  a  velvety  sensation  to  the  touch.  B* 
bill  and  the  feet  are  yellow,  and  on  the  back  of  the  head  are  two  wattles  of  a  bright  ydkf 
colour.  Tlie  food  of  this  bird  consists  chiefly  of  berries,  fruits,  and  insects,  and  ■ 
dimensions  it  is  about  equal  to  a  common  thrush.  By  the  Javanese  it  is  known  If 
the  titles  of  Beo  and  Mencho,  and  the  Sumatrans  call  it  Teeong. 
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In  one  solitary  instance  the  Mino  Bird  has  been  known  to  visit  England,  having  been 
len  on  the  Norfolk  coast  In  all  probability  the  bird  had  escaped  either  from  an  aviary, 
:  from  some  homeward-bound  ship. 

The  Crowned  Graele  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  ^renns  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
1  accoimt  of  the  peculiar  colouring  from  which  it  derive.s  its  name  is  a  very  consj)icuous 
id. 

It  inhabits  the  parts  of  the 
ngle  "where  the  vegetation  is 
ickest^  and  interspersed  with  tall 
ees,  on  whose  topmost  branches 
le  Crowned  Grakle  loves  to  settle 
bile  engaged  in  its  seaRh  after 
snieSy  fruits,  and  the  various 
ibstances  on  which  it  feeds.  It 
not  a  very  timid  binl,  and  will 
equently  haunt  human  habita- 
ons,  entering  the  gardens  when?- 
vet  tall  trees  have  been  left 
landing,  and  wliistling  cheerily 
8  it  flies  from  one  tree  or  bough 
0  another.  When  frightened  it 
ignifies  its  alarm  by  a  hai-sh, 
t>ugh  screech,  but  its  ordinary 
lotes  are  full  and  melodious. 

The  top  of  the  head  and  part 
if  the  nape,  together  with  the 
shin  and  a  mark  on  the  centre  of 
Kveral  of  the  primary  feathers  of 
tike  wings,  are  bright  "  king's '' 
yellow.  Bound  the  eye  is  a  lai-ge, 
omnma-shaped  patch  of  bare  pink 
skin,  the  point  of  the  comma 
being  directed  towards  the  ear. 
Ihe  general  colour  of  the  body, 
■I  well  as  the  short  and  square- 
tipped  tail,  which  looks  as  if  it 
W  been  snipped  off  abruptly  by 
■  pair  of  shears,  is  a  very  deep 
pBen,  "shot"  with  blue  in  cer- 
Un  lights,  and  sooty  black  in 

Akotheb  curious  group  of  this 
>tge  family  is  known  by  the 
ame  of  Buphaginee,  i.e.  Beef- 
tters  or  Ox-peckers;  a  title 
'hich  they  have  earned  by  their 

ibita  liey  may  be  easily  known  by  their  remarkably  shaped  bill,  which  is  wonder- 
lily  adapted  for  the  peculiar  duties  wliich  it  has  to  perform.  One  of  the  most  common 
iedes  of  this  group  is  the  African  Beef-eater,  a  bird  which  is  found  in  great  numbers 
>th  in  Southern  and  Western  Africa. 

It  generally  assembles  in  flocks,  and  haunts  the  spots  where  cattle  are  kept,  alighting 
Mm  their  backs  and  setting  vigorously  to  work  in  digging  from  beneath  their  skins  the 
TVSd  of  the  bot-flies  which  burrow  beneath  the  hide,  and  may  often  be  seen  on  the  backs 
'  our  English  cattle,  by  means  of  the  little  hillock  of  skin  which  they  raise.    To  extract 
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these  deeply  buried  creatures  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficult,  bottle 
Beef-eater  manages  the  matter  easily  enough,  by  fixing  itself  tightly  on  the  animal's  back 
by  means  of  its  extremely  powerful  claws,  and  working  ^vith  its  strong  and  oddly  sh^ 
beak  Other  animals  beside  oxen  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  these  insect  foe8,ari 
are  equally  visited  by  the  Beef-eater,  who  pursues  his  beneficial  avocation  without  th 
least  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  suffering  animal. 

Tlie  general  colour  of  the  African  Beef-eater  is  a  dull  brown  upon  the  whole  of  fte 
upper  portions  of  the  body,  the  chin,  and  the  throat.  The  breast  and  abdomen  are  taf 
coloured,  and  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are  nearly  of  the  same  hua  The  ^ 
is  wedge-shaped,  and  of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  warming  into  reddish  brown  on  fl* 
inner  webs  of  the  exterior  feathei^.  The  basal  half  of  the  bill  is  rich  orange,  and  tb 
curiously  squared  extremity  is  scarlet. 
and  ten  inches. 


The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  between  ni* 


We  now  come  to  the  true  Starluigs,  or  Stuminre,  as  they  are  scientifically  tennei 
In  these  birds  the  bill  is  almost  straight,  tapering  and  elongated,  slightly  flattened  attb 
top,  and  with  a  hardly  perceptible  notch.  Two  examples  of  this  group  are  foond  a 
England,  the  first  and  rarest  of  which  is  the  Eose-coloured  Pastor. 

Although  of  rare  occurrence  in  England,  these  birds  are  very  common  in  manyoto 
countries,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  are  so  numerous  that  forty  or  fifty  have  been  IdlW 
at  a  single  shot,  and  they  are  said  by  the  agriculturists  to  be  hardly  less  destractive  to 
locusts.  Like  the  common  Starling,  the  I^se-coloured  Pastor  always  flies  in  flocks,  t» 
seems  to  possess  many  of  the  habits  which  belong  to  the  beef-eaters,  perching  on  (h 
backs  of  cattle  and  feeding  on  the  parasitic  insects  and  grubs  which  are  generaUy  fwrf 
in  such  situations.  On  account  of  this  habit  of  frequenting  the  cattle-field  and  tta 
sheep-fold,  the  bird  has  received  the  title  of  Pastor,  or  shepherd.  It  feeds  chieBy  • 
insects,  but  in  the  autunm  months  varies  its  diet  with  ripe  fiiiits. 

The  Eose-coloured  l^astor  ])Ossesses  a  rather  flexible  voice;  its  ordinaiy  cry  is  ntte 
harsh  and  grating,  but  the  bird  is  able  to  modulate  its  voice  so  as  to  imitate  the  tones  rf 
various  other  members  of  the  feathered  tribe.     One  of  these  birds,  that  was  domesticitrf 
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f  a  person  who  had  slightly  wounded  it  iind  afterwunls  tundifd  it  until  it  had  recovered, 
as  so  good  a  mimic  that  an  excellent  jiid^e  of  soni:sters,  who  had  heard  its  voice  without 
«ing  the  hiixl  from  which  it  proceedod,  thouL^'ht  tlinl  he  was  listenini:,'  to  a  concert  of  two 
arlings,  two  goldfinches,  and  sonu^  son^r^ter,  ))r()bal»ly  a  siskin.  This  hird  was  fed  upon 
Lsects  and  barley-meal  moistened  with  milk. 

It  is  a  remarkably  pretty  and  conspicuous  hird  :  the  beautiful  crest  wliieh  decorates 
le  crown  and  the  delicate  tints  of  the  plunia.Lie  ren<l.  iin;_;  it  easily  cli.stinguishable  from 
iiy  of  its  kin.  The  head  is  orna- 
lented  with  a  crest  of  lon;;(  fldw- 
ig  feathers,  which  are  of  a  jetty 
lack  glossed  with  vioh^t;  and 
le  neck,  wings,  and  tail  are  (»f 
lie  same  hue.  The  chin,  throat, 
ront  of  the  neck,  thighs,  and 
inder  tail-coverts  ai-e  also  hlaek, 
»ut  without  the  blue  gloss.  The 
mck,  scapularies,  breast,  sides, 
ind  abdomen  are  of  a  beautiful 
rose-pink ;  the  legs  and  toes  are 
yellowish  brown,  and  the  l>eak 
yellow  with  a  dash  of  rose.  The 
total  length  of  this  spocii^s  is 
\)etween  eight  and  nine  inches. 
Tlie  bii-d  does  not  attain  this 
leautiful  plumage  until  the  third 
year;  in  the  iii*st  year  there  is 
no  crest  at  all,  and  the  plumage 
is  simply  coloured  with  dilferent 
shades  of  brown  and  white  ;  in 
the  second  year  the  crest  is  com- 
paratively small  and  scanty,  the 
dark  parts  of  the  plumage  have 
•  brown  tinge,  and  the  rosy  parts 
ue  dull  and  washed  with  grey  or 
blown. 

The  common  Staruno  is  one 
wf  the  handsomest  of  our  British 
birds,  the  bright  mottlings  of  its 
plumage,  the  vivacity  of  its  move- 
Jftents,  and  the  elegance  of  its 
form,  rendering  it  a  truly  beauti- 
fiilbird. 

It  is  very  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  as  well 
■^  in  many  other  countries,  and 
'tembles  in  vast  flocks  of  many 
'housands  in  number,  enormous 
kxjessions  being  made  to  their 
^nks  after  the  breeding  season. 
ITiese  vast  assemblies  are  seen  to 

^est  advantage  in  the  fenny  districts,  where  they  couch  for  the  night  amid  the  osiers  and 
quatic  plants,  and  often  crush  whole  acres  U)  the  gromid  by  their  united  weight.  In 
beir  flight  the  Starlings  are  most  wonderful  biixis,  each  flock,  no  matter  how  large  its 
imensions,  seeming  to  be  under  the  command  of  one  shigle  bird,  and  to  obey  his  voice 
ith  an  instantaneous  action  which  appears  little  short  of  a  miracle.     A  whole  cloud  of 
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Starlings  may  often  be  seen  flying  along  at  a  considerable  elevation  from  the  gronnd, 
darkening  the  sky  as  they  pass  overhead,  when  of  a  sudden  the  flock  becomes  momentaiily 
indistinguishable,  every  bird  having  simultaneously  turned  itself  on  its  side  so  as  to  present 
only  the  edge  of  its  wings  to  the  eye.  The  w^hole  body  will  then  separate  into  several 
divisions,  each  division  wheeling  with  the  most  wonderful  accuracy,  and  after  again 
uniting  their  forces  they  will  execute  some  singular  mananivre,  and  then  resume  their 
onward  progress  to  the  feeding-ground  or  resting-place.  On  one  occasion,  a  pheasant^ 
rising  from  the  ground,  flew  across  the  path  of  a  flock  of*  Starlings,  and  was  killed  on  the 
spot  by  the  shock.     This  circumstance  occurred  near  Wootton  Bassett. 

The  migration  of  the  Starling  has  been  well  worked  out  by  Mr.  Thompson.  "  In  that 
portion  of  the  north  of  Ireland  with  which  I  am  myself  best  acquainted,  there  is  nothing 
irregular  in  the  migration  of  Starlings ;  they  do  not  aw^ait  any  severity  of  weather,  and 
although  they  may  occasionally  change  their  quarters  when  within  the  island,  yet  of  all 
our  birds  they  present  the  clearest  evidence  of  migration,  as  they  are  annually  observed 
fqf  several  weeks  to  pass  into  Ireland  from  the  north  and  wing  their  way  southward. 

To  myself  they  have  frequently  so  appeared  ;  but  I  prefer  giving  the  more  full  and 
satisfactory  testimony  of  trustwoithy  and  intelligent  *  shore-shooters,'  three  of  whom,  being 
consulted,  agree  upon  the  suliject.  They  state  that  the  general  autumnal  migration  rf 
Starlings  commences  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  according  to  the  season, 
and  continues  daily  for  about  six  or  eight  weeks.  So  early  as  the  middle  of  July,  a  flock 
was  once  observed  flying  southerly  in  the  autumnal  course.  When  the  weather  is 
moderate,  flocks  consisting  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  two  hundred  individuals  are  seen 
every  morning,  coming  from  the  north-east,  passing  over  a  point  of  land  where  a  river 
enters  Belfast  Bay  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  continuing  in  the  same  course  until 
lost  to  view.  They  are  generally  seen  only  for  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours — from  eight 
to  ten  o*clock,  a.m. — never  appearing  before  the  former  hour,  and  rarely  many  after  the 
latter,  except  when  the  whid  is  high,  and  then  the  flight  is  piotracted  imtil  noon  ;  if  veiy 
stormy,  they  do  not  come  at  all. 

When  they  commence  migration  unusually  late  in  the  season,  as  was  the  case  in  1838, 
they  make  up  for  lost  time  by  an  increase  of  numbers.  Thus,*  they  were  first  seen  in  that 
year  on  the  23d  of  October,  when  they  made  their  appearance  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  continued  passing  in  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  one  and  two  hundred  individuals 
until  two  o'clock.  At  the  season  of  their  earliest  appearance  there  is  daylight  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning ;  and  the  fiict  of  their  not  being  seen  before  eight  o'clock, 
leads  to  the  belief  that  they  have  left  some  distant  place  at  an  early  hour.  On  the  sanw 
morning  the  flocks  all  take  the  same  line  of  flight,  but  the  direction  varies  when  the  wind 
is  sufiiciently  strong  to  affect  their  movements. 

The  number  of  birds  that  come  in  this  course  is  not  very  great  Tlie  average  of  five  or 
six  flocks  seen  in  a  morning  perhaps  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  the 
greatest  number  ever  seen  in  one  day  probably  amoimted  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  those 
altogether  seen  throughout  the  migratory  period  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  my  three  hiformants,  two  lived  in  the  district  over  which  the  Starlings 
flew,  and  consequently  had  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  them  in  their  season.  One  hi 
indeed  done  so  for  the  last  half-century,  and  the  other  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
place  every  morning,  in  the  hope  that  the  flocks  would  pass  over  within  shot,  which  thcj 
often  did.  In  only  one  instance  did  any  of  these  persons  see  Starlings  return  this  way 
in  spring,  when  on  the  1 3th  of  March  a  flock  appeared  passing  north-eastwazd  in  the 
direction  whence  they  came  in  autumn ; — on  the  23d  of  that  month  a  flock,  consisting  of 
sixty,  was  once  observed  by  myself,  returning  by  this  course." 

The  nest  of  the  Starling  is  a  very  loose  kind  of  affair,  composed  of  straw,  roots,  and 
grasses,  thrust  carelessly  together,  and  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  nest  In  many  cases 
the  bird  is  so  heedless  that  it  allows  bits  of  straw  or  grass  to  hang  from  the  hole  in  which 
the  nest  is  placed,  just  as  if  it  had  intentionally  furnished  the  bird-nesting  boy  vrith  a 
clue  to  the  position  of  the  nest.  Although  this  bird  makes  its  home  in  some  retired  spot 
such  as  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  a  niche  in  some  old  ruin,  a  ledge  in  a  church-tower,  or  a  hoiea 
a  decaying  tree,  thei-e  are  few  nests  more  easy  to  discover ;  for  not  only  does  the  bW 
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!  indications  of  its  home  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  is  so  very  loquacious 
it  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  squalling'  louilly  at  inten%aLs,  esiKicially  when 
ningto  its  domicile  laden  with  food  for  its  youn;;',  and  so  Letmys  the  position  of  its 
I     The  eggs  are  generally  five  in  number,  and  of  tho  i'liinN'st  imaginable  blue. 
en  used  to  get  these  eggs  out  of  tlio  de»'p  holes  in  which  they  had  been  placed 
cans  of  a  little  bird-lime  at  the  end  of  a  lishhig-nxl. 
ftentimes  the  Starling  makes 
3me  in  the  vicinity  of  man, 
t  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
Starlings  and  pigeons  occu- 
f  the  same  cote.     In   such 

the  neighbours  seem  to  be 
3tly  friendly,  and  there  seem 
no  grounds  for  the  assertion 
Starlings  kill  and  eat  the 
?  pigeons.  Tlie  Starling  is, 
ver,  very  eccentric  in  its 
B  of  a  locality  for  its  domi- 
laving  been  known  to  breed 
e  most  unexpected  places, 
as  chimneys,  empty  flower- 
and  deserted  rabbit-burrows, 
iffection  of  the  Starling  for 
)ung  is  very  great,  as  was 
1  some  years  ago.  A  bam 
>n  lire,  and  a  poor  Starling 
her  nest  full  of  young  in 
latch.  As  the  flames  neared 
residence    the    bird    darted 

in  great  consternation,  and 
t  flew  to  the  nest,  drew  out 
if  the  young  birds,  and  re- 
d  it  to  a  place  of  safety, 
then   returned  for    another 

and  before  her  nest  had 
reached  by  the  fire,  she  had 
i  the  whole  five  of  her 
I  in  security. 

once  remember  seeing  some 
ngs  in  a  great  state  of  per- 
y.  A  few  very  cold  days  had 
nly  come  at  the  beginning 
tumn,  and  a  heavy  fall  of 
descended  while  some  Star- 
who  had  built  in  the  roof 

adjoining  bam,  were  in  the 

collecting  food  for  their 
r.  On  their  return  they 
Ignite  unable  to  discern  the 

ices  to  their  nests,  and  flapped  about  in  the  soft  snow  in  the  most  pitiable  manner, 
aing  with  alarm  and  half  frantic  at  hearing  the  cries  of  their  young,  without  being 

0  reach  them. 

le  food  of  the  Starling  is  very  varied,  but  consists  chiefly  of  insects.     These  birds 

1  habit  of  following  cows,  sheep,  and  horses,  fluttering  about  them  as  they  move  for 
orpose  of  pre)dng  upon  the  insects  which  are  put  to  flight  by  their  feet  The 
igs  also  perch  upon  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  and  rid  them  of  the  parasitic  insects 
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tliat  infest  them.  From  the  sheep  the  Starling  often  takes  toll,  pulling  out  a  beakful  of 
wool  now  and  then,  and  carrying  it  away  to  its  nest.  It  is  a  voracious  bird,  the  stomach 
of  one  of  these  birds  having  been  found  to  contain  more  thati  twenty  shells,  some  of  do 
small  size  and  all  nearly  perfect ;  a  great  number  of  insects,  and  some  grain.  Anotha 
Starling  had  eaten  fifteen  molluscs  of  different  kinds,  a  number  of  perfect  beetlea>  and 
many  gnibs. 

The  Starling  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  a  most  amusing  as  well  as  a  graceful  pet  It  is 
an  admirable  talker,  and  can  be  taught  to  repeat  words  and  phrases  nearly  as  well  as  a 
parrot.  Some  ignorant  and  cruel  people  have  a  horrid  custom  of  slitting  the  tongae  of 
the  Starling,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  speak ;  a  proceeding  which  is  not  only  entiidj 
ineflectual,  but  often  causes  the  death  of  the  poor  bird. 

The  colour  of  this  bird  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  briefly  as  follows :  Tlie  general  tint 
is  an  extremely  dark  purplish  gieen,  having  an  almost  metallic  glitter  in  a  strong  light 
The  feathers  of  the  shoulders  ai-e  tipped  with  buff,  and  the  wing-coverts,  together  with  the 
quill-feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings,  are  edge<l  with  pale  reddish  brown.  The  beak  is  a 
fine  yellow.  The  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie  breast  are  elongated  and  pointed, 
lliis  is  the  plumage  of  the  adult  male,  and  is  not  brought  to  its  perfection  until  three 
years  liave  elapsed.  The  first  year's  bird,  Ixjfore  its  autumnal  moult,  is  almost  wholly  of 
a  brownish  gi-ey,  and  after  its  moult  is  partly  brown  and  partly  purple  and  green.  In  the 
second  year  the  plumage  is  more  decided  in  its  tints,  but  is  variegated  with  a  great 
number  of  light^coloured  spots  on  the  under  and  ui)per  surfaces,  and  the  beak  does  not 
attain  its  beautiful  yellow  tinge. 

The  Quiscalinfle,  or  Boat-tailed  Birds,  are  so  named  from  the  peculiar  formation  d 
their  tails,  which,  as  may  l>e  seen  on  reference  to  the  illustration,  are  hollowed  in  a  mannef 
somewhat  similar  to  the  interior  of  a  canoe.  There  are  several  species  of  Boat-tails^  all 
being  natives  of  America,  and  being  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  conntiy. 
One  of  the  best  known  species  is  the  Great  Boat-tail,  or  Great  Crow  Blagkbibi^  asit 
is  sometimes  called. 
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This  bird  is  rather  a  large  one,  being  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  inches  in  lengtb, 
and  twenty-two  inches  acmss  the  oiitspi-ead  wings.  Its  general  colour  is  black,  glossed 
with  blue,  green,  and  purple,  in  diflV»rent  lights.  It  is  mostly  found  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  where  it  ])asses  und(T  tli(»  name  of  jackdaw,  and  is  seen  in 
vast  flocks  among  the  sea  islands  and  marine  marshes,  Inisily  engaged  in  finding  out  the 
various  substances  that  are  left  by  the  retiring  tide.  It  )>reserves  its  social  disposition 
even  in  its  nesting,  and  bniMs  in  company  among  reeds  and  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  forests  and  marshy  lands.  The  eggs  are  of  a  whitish  cohnir  and  grnierally  five  in 
number.  It  is  a  migmtory  bird,  leaving  America  for  winter  quarters  about  the  latter 
end  of  November,  and  retuniing  in  Feln-uary  and  March. 

A  CLOSELY  allied  species,  popularly  called  the  R'UPLK  Orakle  {Qn(srahis  versicolor), 
inhabits  the  northern  states  of  America,  where  it  lives  in  almost  incredil)le  numbers ;  and 
although  it  is  very  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist  during  the  earlier  ])arts  of  the  year  by 
devouring  the  grubs  and  caterj)illars,  it  is  so  tenihly  <l(\structiv(»  when  th(»  crops  are 
ripening,  that  it  seems  to  counterbalancci  by  its  voracity  the  good  which  it  had  previously 
dona     Wilson,  in  speaking  of  this  bird,  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"The  trees  where  these  birds  build  are  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  farmhouse, 
and  overlook  the  plantations.  From  thence  they  issue  in  all  dirertions,  and  with  as  much 
confidence,  to  make  their  daily  dejm-dations  among  the  surrounding  lields,  as  if  the  whole 
were  intended  for  their  use  alone.  Their  chief  attention,  however,  is  directed  to  the  Indian 
com  in  all  its  progressive  stages.  As  soon  as  the?  infant  blade  of  its  grain  begins  to  make 
its  appearance  above  ground,  the  Grakles  hail  the  welcome  signal  with  screams  of 
peculiar  satisfaction,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  fnrmal  invitation  from  the  proprietor, 
descend  on  the  fields  and  begin  to  jmll  up  and  re.i»ale  themselves  on  the  seed,  scattering 
the  green  blades  around.  While  thus  eagerly  employed,  tln^  vengeance  of  the  gun  some- 
times overtakes  them,  but  these  disasters  are  soon  forgotten. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  young  (^ars  are  in  their  milky  state,  they  are 
attacked  with  redoubled  vigour  by  the  Grakles  and  redwings  in  formidaljle  and  combined 
bodiea  They  descend  like  a  blackening,  swee])ing  temi)est  in  the  corn,  drag  off  the 
external  covering  of  twelve  or  fifteen  coats  of  leaves  as  dexterously  as  if  done  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  having  laid  bare  the  com,  leave  little  behind  to  the  farmer  but  the 
cobs  and  shrivelled  skins  that  contained  their  favourite  fare.  I  have  seen  fields  of  com  of 
many  acres,  where  more  than  one-half  was  thus  ruined. 

A  few  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Koanoke,  on  the  20th  of  January,  I  met  with  one  of 
these  prodigious  armies  of  Grakles.  They  rose  from  the  surrounding  fields  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  and  descending  on  the  length  of  road  before  me.  covei*ed  it  and  the  fences 
completely  with  black,  and  when  they  again  rose,  and  after  a  few  evolutions  descended  on  the 
skirts  of  the  high-timbered  woods,  at  that  time  d(»stitute  of  leaves,  they  produced  a  most 
singular  and  striking  effect ;  the  whole  trees  for  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  top  to  the 
lowest  branches,  seeming  as  if  hung  in  mourning ;  their  notes  and  screaming  the  mean- 
while resembling  the  distant  sound  of  a  great  cataract,  but  in  more  musical  cadence, 
swelling  and  dying  away  in  the  air,  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  breeze. 

A  singular  attachment  frequently  takes  place  between  this  bird  and  the  fish-hawk. 
The  nest  of  this  latter  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  often  from  three  to  four  feet  in  breadth, 
ind  from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  composed  externally  of  large  sticks  or  faggots,  among  the 
interstices  of  which  sometimes  three  or  four  pairs  of  Crow  Blackbirds  will  constmct  their 
nests,  while  the  hawk  is  sitting  or  hatching  above.  Here  each  pursues  the  duties  of 
incnbation  and  rearing  the  young,  living  in  the  greatest  harmony,  and  protecting  each 
othei^s  property  from  depredators." 

The  colour  of  this  species  resembles  that  of  the  great  Boat-tail,  the  violet  gloss  being 
remarkably  conspicuous  on  the  head  and  breast,  the  green  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
ind  a  coppery  red  upon  the  back  and  abdomen.  All  the  plumage  is  extremely  glossy  and 
ihining,  and  varies  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  upon  each  fibre.  In 
iimensions  the  Purple  Grakle  is  not  so  large  as  the  Great  Boat^tail,  being  only  twelve 
nehes  in  length,  and  eighteen  across  the  outspread  vrings. 
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The  ICTERiNiE,  or  ITang-nest  birds,  now  claim  our  atteution.  These  birds  are  remarkable 
for  the  hammock-like  nest  which  they  constnict,  and  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  they 
adapt  its  structure  to  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  or  locality. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  examples  of  these  birds  is  the  Oechaed  Oriole,  popularly 
known  by  the  title  of  Bob  o'  Link  throughout  the  countries  which  it  inhabits. 

This  bird,  in  common  with 
other  allied  species,  is  so  extremely 
varied  in  its  phmiage  according 
to  its  age  and  sex,  that  several 
species  were  confounded  together 
in  the  most  perplexing  manner, 
until  Wilson  succeeded,  by  dint  of 
patient  observation,  in  unravelling 
the  tangled  web  which  had  been 
woven  by  other  writers. 

The  nest  of  the  Orchard  Oriole 
is  a  truly  wonderful  structurei 
woven  into  a  bag  or  purse-like 
shape  from  long  grasses,  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  fashioned  in  a 
loom,  and  so  firmly  constructed 
that  it  w^ill  withstand  no  small 
amount  of  rough  treatment  before 
its  texture  gives  way.  In  one  of 
these  purse-like  nests  now  lying 
before  me,  I  find  that  the  bira 
often  employs  two  and  sometimes 
three  threads  simultaneously,  and 
that  several  of  these  donble 
threads  pass  over  the  branch  to 
which  the  nest  is  hung,  and  aie 
then  carried  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  purse,  so  as  to  support  the 
structure  in  the  firmest  possible 
manner.  Tlie  entrance  is  from 
above,  and  near  the  mouth;  the 
nest  is  comparatively  slight  in 
texture,  becoming  thicker  and 
more  compact  near  the  foot 
where  the  eggs  and  young  are 
laid.  The  interior  of  the  nert 
is  generally  lined  with  some  soft 
downy  seeds.  So  admirably  doea 
the  bird's  beak  weave  this  re- 
markable nest,  that  an  old  lady 
to  whom  Wilson  exhibited  one  rf 
these  structures,  remarked  that 
the  Orchard  Oriole  might  learn 
to  dam  stockings. 
The  size  and  form  of  the  nest  may  vary  very  greatly  according  to  the  climate  in 
which  the  bird  lives,  and  the  kind  of  tree  on  which  its  home  is  placed.  Should  the  nest 
be  suspended  to  the  finn  stiff  boughs  of  the  apple  or  other  strong-branched  tree,  it « 
comparatively  shallow,  being  hardly  thi-ee  inches  in  length,  and  rather  widex  than  it  is 
deep.  But  if  it  should  be  hung  to  the  long  and  slender  twigs  of  the  weeping  willow,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  nest  is  lengthened  until  it  is  four  or  five  inches  in  depth,  the  sixe  rftta 
entrance  remaining  the  same  as  in  the  shallower  nest.     This  variation  in  strnctoie  » 
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videntJy  intended  to  prevent  the  eprgs  or  yoim^  from  being  sliaken  out  of  their  home  by 
le  swaying  of  the  boughs  in  the  wind.  The  same  amount  of  material  appears  to  l)e  used 
1  either  case,  so  that  the  elongated  nest  is  not  so  tliick  as  tlie  shoi-t  one.  My  own 
pecimen  is  an  example  of  the  elongated  structure,  ^roicovcr,  in  tlu*,  wanner  parts  of 
America,  the  nest  is  always  much  slighter  than  in  the  coKler  n^gions,  permitting  a  free 
LTCulation  of  air  through  its  walls. 

The  habits  of  this  bir<l  are  \ov}'  curious  an<l  inlcivsting,  and  an*  well  (Jeseribcd  by 
Vilson  in  liis  well-known  work  on  the  lUrds  of  America  : — 

"The  Orchaixl  Oriole,  though  ])artly  a  drptMidcnt  on  the  industry  of  the  farmer,  is  no 
[leaking  pilferer,  but  an  open  and  truly  l)en(;fn'cnt  friend.  To  all  those  countless  multi- 
iidcs  of  destructive  bugs  and  catcii)illars  tliat  inf«'st  the  fniit-trccs  in  si)ring  and  sunnuer, 
reying  on  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  end»ryo  of  the  fruit,  he  is  a  d<»adly  meniy ;  devastating 
bem  wherever  he  can  find  them,  and  destroying  on  an  average  some  hnndreds  of  them 
very  day  without  offering  the  slightc^st  injuiy  tc^  the  fruit,  liowcver  nuicli  it  may  stand  in 
is  way.  I  have  witnessed  instances  where  th(^  entrance  to  his  nest  was  m(»re  than  half 
losed  by  a  cluster  of  apples,  which  \w  could  easily  have  demolished  in  half  a  minute ; 
ut,  as  if  holding  the  property  of  his  patron  sacred,  or  considering  it  u  natural  bulwark  to 
is  own,  he  slid  out  and  in  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and  caution. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  entomology  to  particularize  the  dillorent  sj)ecies 
n  which  he  feeds,  Vnit  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  almost  altogether 
ach  as  commit  the  greatest  di'pi-edatit^is  on  the  fruits  (»f  tlu*  orcliard ;  and,  as  he  visits  us 
t  a  time  when  his  ser\'ic(;s  are  of  the  greafest  value,  and,  like  a  faithful  guardian,  takes 
p  his  station  where  the  enemy  is  most  to  be  i^\])ect<Hl,  he  ought  to  b(»  held  in  respectful 
steem,  and  protected  by  every  considerate  husbandman.  Xor  is  the  gaiety  of  his  song 
ne  of  his  least  recommendations,  lieing  an  exceculingly  active,  sprightly,  and  restless 
lird,  he  is  on  the  ground — in  the  trK\s — tlying  and  carolling  in  his  hurried  manner,  in 
Imost  one  and  the  same  instant.  His  notes  an^  slirill  and  lively,  but  uttered  with  such 
apidity  and  seeming  confusion,  that  the  ear  is  unable  to  follow  them  distinctly,  between 
hese  he  has  a  single  note,  which  is  agreeable  and  interesting. 

Wherever  he  is  protected,  he  shows  his  confidence  and  gratitude  by  his  numbers  and 
uniliarity.  In  the  lk)tanic  Gardens  of  my  wortliy  and  scientilic  friends,  the  Messi*s. 
tartrams,  of  Kingsess,  which  present  an  epitome  of  everything  that  is  rare,  useful  and 
leautiful  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  this  western  continent,  and  whei'e  the  murderous 
Hm  scarce  ever  intrudes,  the  Orchard  Oriole  revels  without  restraint  through  thickets  of 
.Tomatic  flowers  and  blossoms,  and,  heedless  of  the  Inisy  gardener  that  labours  below, 
langs  his  nest  in  perfect  security  on  the  branches  over  his  head." 

Audubon,  also,  has  taken  great  interest  in  this  bird,  and  has  devoted  a  considerable 
K)Ttion  of  his  work  to  the  elucidation  of  its  habits. 

"  No  sooner  have  they  reached  that  portion  of  the  country  in  which  they  intend  to 
emain  during  the  time  of  raising  their  young,  than  the  birds  exhibit  all  the  liveliness 
nd  vivacity  belonging  to  their  nature.  The  male  is  seen  rising  in  the  air  from  ten  to 
wenty  yards  in  a  violent  manner,  jerking  his  tail  and  body,  flapping  his  wings,  and 
inging  with  remarkable  impetuosity,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  haste,  and  anxious  to 
etum  to  the  tree  from  which  he  has  departed  He  accordingly  descends  with  the  same 
actions  of  the  body  and  tail,  repeating  his  pleasing  song  as  he  alights. 

These  gambols  and  warblings  are  performed  frequently  during  the  day,  the  intervals 
eing  employed  in  ascending  or  descending  along  the  branches  and  twigs  of  different  trees 
a  search  of  insects  or  larvae.  In  doing  this  they  rise  on  their  legs,  seldom  without  jetting 
lie  tail,  stretch  the  neck,  seize  the  prey,  and  emit  a  single  note,  which  is  sweet  and 
lellow,  although  in  power  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Baltimore.  At  other  times  it  is 
Ben  bending  its  body  downwaKls  in  a  curved  posture,  with  the  head  gently  inclined 
pwards,  to  peep  at  the  outer  part  of  the  leaves,  so  as  not  to  suffer  any  part  to  escape  its 
igilance.  It  soon  alights  on  the  ground  when  it  has  espied  a  crawling  insect,  and  again 
ies  towards  the  blossoms,  in  which  are  many  lurking,  and  devours  hundreds  of  them 
ush  day,  thus  contributing  to  secure  to  the  fanner  the  hopes  which  he  has  of  the 
roductiyeness  of  his  orchax^" 
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One  of  these  birds  that  was  kept  in  a  cage  by  Wilson  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting 
creature,  chanting  its  wild  clear  notes  at  an  early  age,  and  accommodating  itself  to  its 
captivity  with  perfect  ease.  It  had  a  curious  love  for  ai-tificial  light,  fluttering  about  its 
cage,  and  becoming  uneasy  at  the  sight  of  a  lighted  candle,  and  not  being  satisfied  when 
its  cage  was  placed  close  to  the  object  of  attraction.  In  that  case,  it  would  sit  close  to  the 
side  of  the  cage,  dress  its  plumage,  and  occasionally  break  into  snatches  of  song. 

The  adult  male  is  nearly  black  upon  its  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  taU,  a  brownish 
tint  being  perceptible  in  the  wings.  The  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  aMomen,  tail- 
coverts,  ancl  some  of  the  wing-coverts,  are  light  reddish  brown,  and  the  greater  wing- 
coverts  are  tipped  with  white.  The  adult  female  is  yellowish  olive  above,  with  a  broTin 
tinge  on  the  back,  and  a  brown  wash  over  the  wings.  The  whole  of  the  lower  parts  are 
yellow,  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wings  are  slightly  edged  with  yellowish  white,  and 
the  same  colour  is  found  on  the  edges  of  the  secondaries  and  greater  coverts,  and  on  the 
tips  of  the  lesser  coverts.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  between  six  and  seven  inches.  The 
young  male  is  like  the  female  during  his  tirst  year,  but  in  his  second  year  sundrj*  feathers 
of  black  make  their  appearance  in  various  pai-ts  of  the  body,  and  in  the  third  year  they 
spread  over  the  upper  surface  and  breast,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  whole  of  Northern  America,  its  range 
extending  from  Canada  to  ]\fexico — even  as  far  south  as  Brazil 

It  is  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  departing  towards  the 
end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September.  The  name  of  Baltimore  Oriole  has  been 
given  to  it  because  its  colours  of  black  and  orange  are  those  of  the  arms  belonging  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  to  whom  Maryland  formerly  belonged.  This  species  is  remarkably  famiUar  and 
fearless  of  man,  hanging  its  beautiful  pensile  nest  upon  the  garden-trees,  and  even 
venturing  into  the  streets  wherever  a  green  tree  flourishes,  and  chanting  its  wild  mellow 
notes  in  close  proximity  to  the  sounds  and  sights  of  a  populous  city. 

Tlie  nest  of  the  Jkltimore  Oriole  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  species, 
although  it  is  generally  of  a  thicker  and  tougher  substance,  and  more  ingeniously  woven. 
The  materials  of  which  this  beautiful  habitation  is  made  are  flax,  various  kinds  of 
vegetable  fibres,  wool,  and  hair,  matted  together,  so  as  to  resemble  felt  in  consistency. 
A  number  of  long  horsehairs  are  1  :i  sed  completely  through  the  fibres,  sewing  it  firmly 
together  with  large  and  irregular,  but  strong  and  judiciously  placed  stitching.  In  one  of 
these  nests  Wilson  found  that  several  of  the  hairs  used  for  this  purpose  measured  two  feet 
in  length.  The  nest  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  purse,  and  at  the  bottom  is  arranged  a  heap 
of  soft  cows'  hair  and  similar  substances,  in  which  the  eggs  find  a  warm  resting-plscft 
The  female  bird  seems  to  be  the  chief  architect,  receiving  a  constant  supply  of  materials 
from  her  mate,  and  occasionally  rejecting  the  fibres  or  hairs  which  he  may  bring,  and 
sending  him  off  for  another  load  better  to  her  taste. 

Since  the  advent  of  civilization,  the  Baltimore  Oriole  has  availed  himself  largely  of  his 
advantages,  and  instead  of  troubling  himself  with  a  painful  search  after  individud  haio; 
wherewith  to  sew  his  hammock  together,  keeps  a  look-out  for  any  bits  of  stray  threid 
that  may  be  thrown  away  by  human  sempstresses,  and  makes  use  of  them  in  the  place  of 
the  hairs.  So  sharpsighted  is  the  bird,  and  so  quick  are  his  movements,  that  during  the 
bleaching  season  the  owners  of  the  thread  are  forced  to  keep  a  constant  watch  upon  their 
property  as  it  lies  upon  the  grass,  or  hangs  upon  the  boughs,  knowing  that  the  Oriole  is 
ever  ready  to  pounce  upon  such  valuable  material,  and  straightway  to  weave  it  into  his 
nest.  Pieces  of  loose  string,  skeins  of  silk,  or  even  the  bands  with  which  young  gis8s 
are  tied,  are  equally  sought  by  this  ingenious  bird,  and  often  purloined  to  the  disconmtvn 
of  the  needlewoman  or  the  gardener.  Tlie  average  size  of  the  nest  is  six  or  seven  inches 
in  depth,  and  three  or  four  in  diameter.  WUson  thinks  that  the  bird  improves  in  nert- 
building  by  practice,  and  that  the  best  specimens  of  architecture  are  the  work  of  ike 
oldest  birds. 

The  eggs  are  five  in  number,  and  their  general  colour  is  whitish  pink,  dotted  it  iSbt 
larger  end  with  purplish  spots,  and  covered  at  the  smaller  end  with  a  great  number  of  fins 
intersecting  lines  of  the  same  hue.    The  food  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole  seems  to  be  ~ 
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ely  of  an  animal  nature,  and  to  consist  of  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  most 
lem  injurious  to  the  farmer  or  the  gardener. 

he  colouring  of  this  bird  is  as  follows  :  Tlie  head  and  throat,  together  with  the  upper 
of  the  back  and  the  wings,  are  deep  black,  with  the  exception  of  an  orange  bar  upon 
boulders.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  are  bright 
pe,  wanning  into  scarlet  on  the  breast.  The  edges  of  the  secondaries,  the  exterior 
I  of  the  greater  wing-coverts,  and  part  of  those  of  the  primaries,  are  white.  The  tail 
her  curiously  coloured,  and  thus  described  by  Wilson:  "The  tail-feathers  under  the 
ts^  orange  ;  the  two  middle  ones  from  thence  to  the  tips  are  black,  the  next  five  on 
side  black  near  the  coverts,  and  orange  towards  the  extremities,  so  disposed  that 
the  tail  is  expanded  and  the  coverts  removed,  the  black  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
nid  supported  on  an  arch  of  orange."  The  female  is  dull  black  upon  the  upper  parts 
nettled  with  brownish  yellow,  each  feather  being  marked  with  that  tint  upon  the 
.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  and  aU  the  under  portions  of  the  body  are  dull  orange, 
he  tail  is  mostly  olive  yellow.  The  wings  are  dull  brown,  and  marked  with  yellowish 
{ upon  the  coverts. 
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From  these  colours  the  bird  lias  derived  the  names  of  Golden  Bobin,  and  Fire  Biri 
Its  total  leno:th  is  about  seven  inches. 


One  of  the  most  curious  and  handsome  birds  of  this  group  is  termed  the  Cbested 
Oriole  on  account  of  the  shaq)  pointed  crest  which  rises  from  its  head. 

It  is  a  native  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, and  seems   to   be  rather  a 
familiar  bird,  often   leaving  the 
forests   where   it  usually  dwella^ 
and   making  its    home   near  the 
habitations  of  man.     Whether  in 
the    vast    woods    of    its   natiTC 
land,  or  whether  in  the  culti\-ated 
grounds,  it  is  always  to  be  found 
in  the    loftiest    trees,   traversing 
their  branches  in  search  of  food, 
and  suspending  its  nest  from  the 
extremity  of  the  slenderest  twrigi 
It  is  a  very  active  bird  both  oa 
foot  and  in  the  air,  one  quality 
being  needful  for  its  movements 
among  the  boughs  while  getting 
berries,  and  the  other  for  the  chase 
of  the  various  insects  with  which 
it  varies  its  diet. 

The  nest  of  the  Crested  Oriole 
is  a  very  elegant  structure,  modi 
larger  than  uiat  of  either  of  the 
preceding  species,  being  sometimei 
not  less  than  three  feet  in  length. 
It  is  always  hung  from  thewiy  ; 
extremity  of  some  delicate  twij 
so  as  to  escape   the  maraudiM  ; 
hand  of  the  monkey  or  the  dreaded 
fangs  of  the  snake ;  and  as  a  great 
number  of    these    are  generally  ; 
found  upon   one  tree,  the  com- 
bined  effect^  together  with  the 
busy  scene  of  the  parent  Midi 
continually  going  and  retuniiC 
from  their  homes,  is  remaifcal)^' 
fina    The  shape  of  the  neiti: 
cylindrical,  swelling  into  a  Boat 
what  spherical  form  at  the  baft' 
tom ;  and  it  is  found  that  boA 
birds  take  an  equal  share  dini 
in  its  construction. 
Tlie  Crested  Oriole  is  very  beautifully  as  well  as  curiously  coloured.    The  heat 
shoulders,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  wai-m  chocolate-brown,  and  the  wings  are  daric  greea, 
changing  gradually  into  bro\m  at  their  tips.     The  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  diik 
brown,  and  the  remaining  featliers  are  bright  yellow.     There  is  also  a  green  tinge  up* 
the  thighs  and  the  middle  of  the  breast.     Upon  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  a  long  •■! 
pointed  crest,  and  the  horny  portion  of  the  bill  is  green,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  111 
illustration,  extends  above  the  eye.     The  legs  and  feet  are  black.     The  Crested  Oiioh 
is   larger  than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  being  about  the   size  of 
jackdaw. 
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In  the  Cow  Bird  or  Cow  Troopial  of  AnKn-ica  wo  liavo  a  curious  instance  of  the 
■equency  with  which  a  remarkable  liabit,  su]»])ns(Hl  to  he  almost  unique,  and  especially 
liaracteristic  of  some  paiiicular  sjwcirs,  is  tuund  tn  occur  in  a  totally  distinct  siweies 
ihabiting  another  continent.  That  the  cu<*koo  of  Kuro]io  is  no  nest-maker,  l»ut  only 
suips  the  homes  of  other  hirds,  and  forcos  tht-m  ti»  take  can*  of  its  protxi'nv,  is  a  well- 
nown  fact,  and  it  is  really  remarkable  that  the  <'o\v  r»ird,  which  inhabits  the  opposite 
uarter  of  the  glolx»,  and  belon;;;s  to  an  entindy  diilerent  onler  of  birds,  should  follow  the 
ime  principle. 

Before  commencing;  the  descrijition  <»f  this  bir<l.  1  niusl  caution  the  re;id<T  against 
listaking  the  presi^nt  sp<^eie.s  for  tlie  American  cuckoo,  which  is  by  many  immsous  called 
16  Cow  Biixl  on  account  of  its  cry,  which  resemblfs  the  wor«l  '■  cow.  cow,"  frerpiently 
speated.  The  American  cuck<M»  is  free  IVom  tin*  intrusive  habits  «.f  the  Cow  Troopial, 
nd  not  only  builds  its  own  ne.st,  but  rears  ami  ten- Is  its  younu^  with  ^r»:it  allection. 


cow  TROOI'IAL— .V. 


The  Cow  Bird  is  one  of  the  niiji^rators,  arriviufr  in  Pennsylvania  al>out  the  end  of 
Uaich  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  is  somewliat  gregarious,  l)eing  found  in  little  pjirties, 
gpnerally  accompanied  by  the  red-winged  starling,  which  bird  will  soon  be  descril>ed. 
Ibwards  the  middle  or  end  of  October  the  Cow  Birds  begin  to  leave  the  place  of  their 
temporary  residence,  and  again  assembling  in  flocks,  together  with  the  red- winged  starling, 
take  their  departure  for  their  winter  quarters  in  Cai*olina  and  Georgia.  AVhile  remaining 
^  the  country,  they  arc  generally  seen  near  streams,  perched  on  the  trees  that  skirt  rivers 
*lid  creeks.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  the 
3ow  Troopiald  suddenly  vanish,  and  arc  not  seen  again  until  September,  when  they  make 
ieir  appearance  in  considerable  numbers.  Wliether  they  take  a  journey  during  that  time, 
tf  whether  they  retire  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  birds,  the  Cow  IMrd  seems  to  be  actuated  by  no  attachment 
0  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  No  pairing  has  yet  been  obsenTd,  nor  does  the  male  biitl 
ake  possession  of  a  number  of  females  as  is  the  c^se  with  many  species.  Indeed,  there 
rould  be  no  need  for  such  an  alliance,  for  the  female  Cow  Bird  makes  no  nest,  neither 
oes  she  trouble  herself  about  rearing  her  young,  but  searching  out  for  the  nest  of  some 
ttle  bird,  she  deposits  her  own  egg  among  the  number,  and  then  leaves  it  to  its  fata 
he  remarkable  feature  in  the  matter  is,  that  the  poor  bird  on  whom  this  intruder  has  been 
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foisted  invariably  takes  charge  of  it  in  preference  to  its  own  offspring,  and  will  always 
rear  the  young  Cow  Bird,  even  though  the  whole  of  its  own  offspring  perish. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  Cow  Bird  an  irresistible  attractive  power,  forcing  other  birds 
to  take  charge  of  it  and  attend  to  its  wants.  This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the 
conduct  of  a  cardinal  grosbeak,  kept  by  Wilson,  into  whose  cage  was  introduced  a  young 
Cow  Bird  just  taken  out  of  the  nest  of  a  ilaryland  yellow  throat.  At  first,  the  grosbeak 
examined  the  intruder  with  some  reserve,  but  as  soon  as  the  stranger  began  to  cry  for  food, 
the  grosbeak  took  it  under  its  protection,  tended  it  carefully,  brought  it  food,  tore  hsgd 
insects  to  pieces  in  order  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  young  bird's  mouth,  cleaned  its 
plumage,  taught  it  to  feed  itself,  and  exhil)ited  towards  it  all  a  mother's  care. 

Several  species  of  the  smaller  birds  are  especially  selected  by  the  Cow  Troopial  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  foster  parents  towards  its  young.  Among  these  the  favourites 
are  the  ^Marydand  yellow-tliroat,  the  red-eyed  flycatclier,  the  white-eyed  flycatcher,  the 
blue-gi'ey  flycatcher,  tlie  blue-bird,  the  chipping  sparrow,  and  the  golden-crowned  thrash, 
AVhy  tliesc  birds  should  be  thus  distinguished  is  not  easy  to  determine,  for  they  are  of 
very  different  sizes,  and  build  very  different  nests ;  some  making  their  home  in  the  fork 
of  a  branch,  some  on  the  ground,  and  others  building  a  regular  pensile  nest  suspended  to 
the  end  of  a  slender  twig.  The  character  of  this  bird  and  its  curious  habits  have  been 
admirably  worked  out  by  Dr.  I*otter,  who  communicates  his  information  to  Mr.  Wilson  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"  That  the  '  fringilla '  never  builds  a  nest  for  itself  you  may  assert  without  the  hazard  of 
a  refutation.  I  once  offered  a  guinea  for  the  nest,  and  the  negroes  in  the  neighbourhood 
brought  me  a  variety  of  nests,  but  they  were  always  traced  to  some  other  bird.  The  tine 
of  depositing  the  eggs  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  last  of  May,  or  nearly  so; 
corresponding  with  the  season  of  laying  observ^ed  by  the  small  birds  on  whose  property  it 
encrofiches.  It  never  deposits  but  one  egg  in  the  same  nest,  and  this  is  generally  alter 
the  rightful  tenant  begins  to  deposit  hers,  but  never,  I  believe,  after  she  has  commenoed 
the  process  of  incubation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  they  lay  in  a  season  nnlea 
they  could  be  hatched  when  confined  in  an  aviary. 

By  a  minute  attention  to  a  number  of  these  birds  when  they  feed  in  a  paiticolsr 
field  in  the  laying  season,  the  deportment  of  the  female  when  the  time  of  laying  dnwrs 
near  becomes  particularly  interesting.  She  deserts  her  associates,  assumes  a  droopio^ 
sickly  aspect,  and  perches  upon  some  eminence  where  she  can  reconnoitre  the  oper^ioas 
of  other  birds  in  the  process  of  nidification.  If  a  discovery  suitable  to  her  purposB 
cannot  be  made  from  her  stand,  she  becomes  more  restless,  and  is  seen  flitting  from  tree 
to  tree  till  a  place  of  deposit  can  be  found. 

I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  scene  of  this  sort  which  I  cannot  forbear 
to  relate.  Seeing  a  female  prj'ing  into  a  bunch  of  bushes  in  search  of  a  nest  I 
determined  to  see  the  result  if  practicable,  and  knowing  how  easily  they  are  disconcerirf 
by  the  near  approach  of  man,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  proceeded  slowly ;  sometinM 
seeing  and  sometimes  losing  sight  of  lier,  till  I  had  travelled  nearly  two  miles  aloi^  th 
margin  of  the  creek.  She  entered  every  thick  place,  prying  with  the  strictest  saitiw 
into  places  where  the  small  birds  usually  build,  and  at  last  darted  suddenly  into  a  thin 
copse  of  alders  and  briars,  where  she  remained  five  or  six  minutes,  when  she  retranBi 
soaring  above  the  underwood,  and  returned  tx)  the  company  she  had  left  feeding  in  th 
field.  Upon  entering  the  covert  I  found  the  nest  of  a  yeUow-throat  with  an  ^g  of  eadi 
Knowing  the  precise  time  of  deposit,  I  noticed  the  spot  and  date,  with  a  view  cf 
determining  a  question  of  importance — the  time  required  to  hatch  the  egg  of  the  Cot 
Bird,  which  I  supposed  to  commence  from  the  time  of  the  yellow-throat  laying  the  W 
egg.     A  few  days  after  the  nest  was  removed,  I  know  not  how,  and  I  was  disappointed. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Cow  Bird  along  the  creek^s  side,  she  entered  the  thick  boughs  cf 
a  smaU  cedar,  and  returned  several  times  before  she  could  prevail  upon  herself  to  qmifl* 
place,  and  upon  examination  I  found  a  spanx)w  sitting  on  its  nest,  on  which  she  no  doaB 
would  have  stolen  in  the  absence  of  the  o^vner.  It  is,  I  believe,  certain  that  the  Co(f 
Troopial  never  makes  a  forcible  entry  upon  the  premises  by  attacking  other  birds  and 
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jecting  them  from  their  rightful  tenements,  although  they  are  all,  perhaps,  inferior  in 
brength  except  the  blue-bird,  wliich,  although  of  a  mild  as  well  as  affectionate  disposition, 
lakes  a  vigorous  resistaneo.  When  assaulted,  like  most  other  tyrants  and  thieves,  they 
re  cowardly,  and  accomplish  by  stealtli  what  they  cannot  obtain  by  force. 

The  dejjortment  of  the  yellow-throat  on  this  occasion  is  not  to  be  omitted.  She 
3tiiTiied  while  I  waited  near  the  s]»ot,  and  darted  into  her  nest,  but  returned  immediately 
od  perched  upon  a  bough  near  the  place  ;  remained  a  minute  or  two,  and  entered  it 
gain,  returned,  and  disappeared.  In  ten  minutes  slie  returne<l  with  h*?r  mate.  They 
liattered  with  great  agitation  for  half  an  hour,  seeming  to  participate*  in  the  affront,  and 
len  left  the  I^lace.  I  believe  all  the  birds  thus  inlrudecl  u])on  manifest  more  or  less 
sncem  at  finding  the  eggs  of  a  stranger  in  their  own  nests.  Among  otliers,  the  si)aiTOW 
I  exceedingly  punctilious  ;  fi)r  she  sonietinuvs  chirps  lu*r  complaints  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
[ten  deserts  the  pi-eniLses  altogether,  even  aft(^r  she  has  de|)osit«'d  one  or  more  eggs. 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  not  only  tliat  the  Cow  Troopial  insinuates  herself 
yly  into  the  nests  of  other  birds,  but  that  even  the  most  ])acitic  of  them  will  n^sent  the 
isult  A  blue-bird  had  built  for  three  successive  seasons  in  th(^  cavity  of  a  mulberry-tree 
ear  my  dwelling.  One  day  when  the  nest  was  nearly  iinisluMl  1  discovered  a  female 
low  Bird  perched  upon  a  stake  f(»nce  near,  her  eyes  a})])areiitly  Jixed  u])on  the 
pot,  while  the  builder  was  busy  adjusting  her  nest.  TIk?  moment  she*  left  it  the 
itruder  dashed  into  it,  and  in  fiv(*  nn'nutits  returned  and  rushed  olf  to  her  companions 
rith  noisy  delight,  which  she  expressed  by  her  gestures  and  notes.  The  blue-bird  soon 
etumed,  and  entered  the  n(»st,  but  instantaneously  ilutte-red  back  with  much  aj>i)arent 
lesitation  and  perched  upon  the  highc^st  bmnch  of  tlie  tree,  uttering  a  rapidly  rei)eated 
lote  of  complaint  and  resentment,  which  soon  brought  the  mah^  who  vociferated  his 
eelings  by  every  demonstration  of  the  most  vindictive  resentment.  They  entered  the  nest 
ogether,  and  returned  a  second  time,  uttering  their  uninterru]»te(l  coin]>laint  for  ten  or 
ifteen  minutes.  The  male  then  dashed  away  to  th(»  neiglilxniiing  trees,  as  if  in  quest  of 
he  offender,  and  fell  upon  a  cat-bird,  which  he  chastised  severely  and  then  attacked  an 
innocent  sparrow  that  was  chirping  its  ditty  in  a  beech-tree.  Notwithstanding  the 
iSront  was  so  passionately  resented,  I  found  the  Cow  Bird  had  laid  an  egg  the  next  day. 
Perhaps,  a  tenant  less  attached  to  a  favourite  spot  would  have  acted  mow,  fastidiously  l:)y 
deserting  the  premises  altogether.  In  this  instaiuM*  also  I  determined  to  watch  tlie 
occurrences  that  were  to  follow  ;  but  on  one  of  my  morning  visits  1  found  the  common 
enemy  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  all  the  small  birds  had  despoiled  the  nest — a  coluber  was 
found  coiled  at  the  bottom,  and  the  eggs  sucked. 

Agreeably  to  my  observation,  all  the  young  birds  destined  to  cherish  the  young  Cow 
Bird  are  of  a  mild  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  it  is  not  less  remarkable  that  they 
iiB  all  smaller  than  the  intruder :  tlie  blue-bird  is  the  only  one  nearly  as  large.  This  is 
a  good-natured  creature,  although  it  makes  a  vigorous  defence  when  assaulted.  The 
Idlow-throat,  the  sparrow,  the  goldfinch,  the  indigo-bird,  and  the  blue-bird,  are  the  only 
bnds  in  whose  nests  I  have  found  the  eggs  or  young  of  the  Cow  Troopial,  though 
loubtless  there  are  some  others. 

What  becomes  of  the  eggs  or  young  of  the  proprietors  ?  This  is  the  most  interesting 
luestion  that  appertains  to  this  subject.  There  nmst  be  some  especial  law  of  nature 
^hich  determines  that  the  young  of  the  proprietors  are  never  to  be  found  tenants  in 
^mmon  with  the  yoimg  Cow  Bird.  I  shall  offer  the  result  of  my  own  experience  on  this 
kjint,  and  leave  it  to  you  and  others  better  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  nature  than  I  am  to 
Iraw  your  own  conclusions.  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted,  the  fact  must  remain  the 
lama  Having  discovered  a  sparrow's  nest  with  five  eggs,  four  and  one,  and  the  spaiTow 
Kitting,  I  watched  the  nest  daily.  The  egg  of  the  Cow  Biitl  occupied  the  centre,  and  those 
rf  the  sparrow  were  pushed  a  little  up  the  side  of  the  nest.  Five  days  after  the 
liacoveiy,  I  perceived  the  shell  of  the  finch's  egg  broken,  and  the  next  the  bird  was 
latched.  The  sparrow  returned  while  I  was  near  the  nest  with  her  mouth  full  of  food, 
rith  which  she  fed  the  young  Cow  Bird  with  every  possible  mark  of  affection  and 
liscoveied  the  usual  concern  at  my  approach.     On  the  succeeding  day  only  two  of  the 
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sparrow's  eggs  remained,  and  tlie  next  day  there  were  none.     I  sought  in  vain  for  them 
on  the  ground  in  evcjry  direction. 

Having  found  the  eggs  of  the  Cow  Bird  in  the  nest  of  a  yellow-throat,  I  repeated  my 
ohsen^ations.  The  process  of  incubation  liad  coninienced,  and  on  tlie  seventh  day  from 
the  discovery,  1  found  a  young  Cow  Lird  tliat  had  been  hatched  during  my  absence  of 
twenty-four  liours,  all  the  eggs  of  tlio  pro]>riet()r  remaining.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  nest  for  three  days,  and  on  my  return  tliore  was  only  one  egg  remaining,  and 
that  rotten.  The  yellow-tliroat  attended  the  young  interloper  with  the  same  apparent 
care  and  affection  jis  if  it  had  been  its  own  ofrsi)ring. 

Tlie  next  year  after,  my  fii-st  discovery  was  in  a  blue-bird's  nest,  built  in  a  hollow 
stump.  Tlie  nest  contained  six  eggs,  and  the  process  of  incubation  was  going  on.  Then 
a  few  days  after  my  visit  I  found  a  young  Cow  Bii'd  and  three  eggs  remaining.  I  took  the 
eggs  out :  two  contained  young  birds  apparently  come  to  their  full  time,  and  the  other  was 
rotten.  I  found  one  of  the  other  eggs  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  stump,  diflferingin 
no  respect  from  those  in  the  nest,  no  signs  of  life  being  discernible  in  either. 

Soon  after  this  I  found  a  goldfinch's  nest,  with  an  egg  of  each  only,  and  I  attended  it 
carefully  till  the  usual  complement  of  the  owner  were  laid.  Being  away  at  the  time; 
I  could  not  ascertain  precisely  when  the  process  of  incubation  commenced,  but  from  my 
reckoning,  I  think  the  egg  of  the  Cow  Bird  must  have  been  hatched  in  niiie  or  ten  days 
from  the  commencement  of  incubation.  On  my  return,  I  found  the  young  Cow  Kid 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  nest,  and  the  foster-mother  as  attentive  to  it  as  she  could 
have  been  to  her  owni. 

I  ought  to  acknowledge  here  that  in  none  of  these  instances  could  I  ascertain  exactly 
the  time  required  to  hatch  the  Cow  Bird's  eggs,  and  that,  of  course,  none  of  them  are 
decisive  ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  the  eggs  of  the  intruder  should  have  been  so  nnifonnly 
the  fii^st  hatched  ?  The  idc*a  of  the  egg  being  larger,  and  therefore  from  its  own  gravi^ 
filling  the  centre  of  the  nest,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenon ;  for  in  this 
supposition  the  other  eggs  must  be  proportionably  elevated  at  the  sides,  and  therefore 
have  as  much  or  more  warmth  from  the  body  of  the  incumbent  than  the  others.  This 
principle  would  simply  apply  to  the  eggs  of  the  blu&-bird,  for  they  are  nearly  of  the  same 
size  ;  if  there  be  any  dill'erence,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  the  builder  of  the  nest  How 
do  the  eggs  get  out  of  the  nest  ?  Is  it  by  the  size  and  nestling  of  the  young  Cow  Budf 
This  cannot  always  be  the  case,  because  in  the  instance  of  the  blue-bird's  nest  in  the 
fallen  stump  the  cavity  was  a  foot  deep,  the  nest  at  the  bottom,  and  the  ascent  peipen* 
dicular ;  nevei-theless,  the  eggs  were  removed,  although  filled  ^vith  young  ones.  Moreovo; 
a  young  Cow-hen  finch  is  as  helpless  as  any  other  young  bird,  and  so  far  from  haviif 
the  power  of  ejecting  others  from  the  nest,  or  even  the  eggs,  that  they  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  ground  under  the  nest,  especially  when  the  nest  happens  to  be  very  small 

I  will  not  assert  that  the  eggs  of  the  builder  of  the  nest  are  never  hatched ;  but  I  csB 
assei-t  that  1  have  never  been  able  to  find  one  instance  to  prove  the  affirmative  If  allths 
eggs  of  both  buds  were  to  be  liatched,  in  some  cases  the  nest  would  not  hold  half  d  \ 
them :  for  instance,  those  of  the  sparrow  or  yellow-breast  1  will  not  assert  that  the  ] 
supposititious  egg  is  brought  to  perfection  in  less  time  than  those  of  the  bird  to  which  the 
nest  belongs,  but  from  the  facts  stated  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  such  an  opinion.  How  lie 
the  eggs  removed  after  the  accouchement  of  the  spurious  occupant?  By  the  pioprieto 
of  the  nest  imquestionably,  for  this  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  her  economy.  Ate 
the  process  of  hatching,  she  is  taken  away  by  her  attention  to  the  young  stranger;  the 
eggs  would  be  only  an  incumbrance,  and  thei^efore  instinct  prompts  her  to  remove  them. 
I  might  add,  that  I  have  mostly  found  the  eggs  of  the  sparrow,  in  which  were  remaitod 
young  ones,  lying  near  the  nest  containing  a  Cow  Bird,  and  therefore  I  cannot  resist  tWl 
conclusion. 

Would  the  future  parent  feed  two  species  of  young  at  the  same  time  ?  I  believe  vsi 
I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  any  bird  feeding  the  young  of  another  immediatellf 
after  rearing  their  own.  I  should  think  the  sooty-looking  stmnger  would  scarcely  intere* 
a  mother  wliile  the  cries  of  her  own  offspring,  always  intelligible,  were  to  be  heard.  ShoaM 
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ich  a  contradiction  ever  take  place,  I  jiul^^e  the  strnn<,'er  would  be  tlie  sufferer,  and 
robably  the  sparrows  removed  soon  become  extinct.  AVliy  tlie  h\r  iiatnra}  ccnisei'vatrix 
lould  decide  in  favour  of  the  8nj)i>osititious  tle(.l^i^liii,L^  is  n'.>t  lor  me  to  determine." 

The  Cow  Bird  derives  its  name  from  its  hnbit  of  liaiintin;]^  tlie  ])}isture-lan(ls  for  the 
iirpose  of  feeding  upon  the  numerous  Hies  and  other  iniji.'cts  tliat  are  always  to  be  found 
I  the  vicinity'  of  cattle  ;  it  is  also 
aown  under  the   titles  of   Cow 
UDting,  and  Cow-pen  Bird. 

The  colouring  of  the  Cow  Bird 

pleasing,  though  not  brilliant.  ,  '  ' 

he  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dark  ..  ^^'  ..  ' 

rab,  and  liave  a  kind  of  silkun 
loss ;  the  wliole  of  the  upper 
uface  and  abdomen  are  black 
shot"  with  green,  and  the  \\\)\n'Y 
lart  of  the  breast  is  dark  violet. 
¥hen  young  it  is  altogether  brown, 
end  the  darker  tints  make  their 
^pearance  by  degi-ees,  showing 
ineicselves  in  patches  liere  and 
iere,  which  enlarge  Jis  the  bird 
pows  older,  and  finally  overspread 
;lie  entire  body.  The  length  of 
the  bird  is  about  seven  inches. 

The  Eed-winoed  STAi?LiN(i  is 
□oe  of  those  birds  which  may 
other  be  looked  upon  as  most 
beneficial  or  most  hurtful  to  the 
eoasts  in  which  they  live,  accord- 
■Bg  to  the  light  in  which  they  arc 
Wwed 

From  the  farmer's  point  of 
WW,  it  is  one  of  his  worst  enemies, 
■B  it  eats  vast  amounts  of  grain, 
^  assembles  in  such  enormous 
Acks  that  the  fields  are  black 
Jifli  their  presence,  and  the  sun 
•  obscured  by  the  multitude  of 
Ifcir  wings.  The  soft  immature 
pitn  of  the  Tndian  corn  is  a 
•^urite  food  with  the  Red- 
^ged  Starlings,  and  according 
^  Wilson,  "  reinforced  by  nume- 
^  and  daily  flocks  from  all 
Ws  of  the  interior,  they  pour 
"^m  on  the  low  countries  in 
Ikligioius    multitudes.      Hence 

^  are  seen  like  vast  clouds,  wheeling  and  driving  over  the  meadows  and  deserted  corn- 
ilds,  darkening  the  air  with  their  numbers.  Tliey  commence  the  work  of  destruction  on 
e  C5om,  the  husks  of  which,  though  composed  of  numerous  envelopments  of  closely 
eq^ped  leaves,  are  soon  completely  torn  olf ;  while  from  all  qmirters  myriads  continue 
pour  down  like  a  tempest,  blackening  half  an  acre  at  a  time,  and  if  not  disturl)ed 
peat  their  depredations  till  little  remains  but  the  cob  and  the  slirivelled  skins  of  the 
From  dawn  to  nearly  sunset  this  open  and  daring  devastation  is  canied  on,  under 
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the  eye  of  the  proprietor ;  and  a  farmer  who  has  veiy  considerable  extents  of  com  would 
require  half  a  do/A-n  niuii  at  least  with  gnus  to  guard  it,  and  even  then  all  their  vigilaDce 
and  activity  could  not  prevent  a  ground-tithe  of  it  from  becoming  the  prey  of  the  black- 
birds." 

In  consequence  of  their  depredations  the  licd-winged  Starling  is  persecuted  in  every 
possible  way.  Ever}^  man  and  boy  who  has  a  gun  takers  it  and  shoots  at  the  "blackbirds," 
every  urchin  who  can  throw  a  stone  hurls  it  at  tlieir  blackening  flocks,  and  even  the 
hawks  come  from  far  and  near  to  the  spot  where  these  Ijirds  are  assembled,  and  make  great 
havoc  among  them.  As  they  are  in  the  hul)it  of  resting  at  night  among  the  reeds  that 
grow  in  profusion  upon  the  morasses,  the  farmers  destroy  great  multitudes  of  them 
by  stealing  quietly  upon  tlieir  roost ing-places  at  night  and  setting  iire  to  the  diy  reeds. 
The  poor  birds  being  suddenly  awakened  l)y  the  noise  and  ilames,  dart  wildly  about,  and 
those  who  escape  the  fire  generally  fall  viclims  to  the  guns  of  tlie  watchful  farmer  and 
his  men.  Thousands  c»f  l)irds  are  thus  killed  in  a  single  night,  and  as  their  flesh  is 
eatable,  though  ncH  n-markalile  for  its  excellence,  the  party  return  on  the  foUo^'iiig 
morning  for  the  i)iirpo.se  of  ])icking  up  the  game. 

Such  are  tlu^  devastations  wrought  by  the  lled-winged  Starling,  and  on  the  first  glance 
they  appear  so  disastrous  as  to  place  the  bird  in  the  front  rank  of  winged  pestilences.  But 
there  is  another  side*  of  the  question,  wliich  we  will  now  examine. 

During  the  spiing  months  these  birds  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  insects,  especially 
preferring  those  wliieli  are  in  tli(Mr  larval  state,  and  devour  the  young  leaves  of  growing 
crops.  These  destructive  grul)S  are  hunted  by  the  lied-winged  Starling  with  the  greatest 
perseverance,  seeing  that  upon  these  the  existence  of  themselves  and  their  young 
entirely  depends.  Whethcrr  a  grul.)  be  deeply  Imried  in  the  earth,  eating  away  the  rootrf 
some  doomed  i)lant,  wlnrther  it  be  concealed  among  the  thick  foliage  which  it  is  consmnin^ 
or  whether  it  be  tuniu'lling  a  ])assage  into  the  living  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  Eed-winged 
Starling  det<3cts  its  ])res('nee,  and  drags  it  from  its  hiding-place.  From  many  dissectiotf 
which  he  made,  Wilson  calculated  that  on  the  very  smallest  average  each  bird  devours  il 
least  fifty  larvte  per  diem,  and  that  it  probably  cats  double  that  number.  But,  taking fliB 
former  average  as  the  tme  one,  and  multiplying  it  by  the  number  of  Eed-winged  Stariiiigi 
which  are  known  to  visit  the  country,  Ik;  calculates  tliat  these  birds  destroy  siitoai 
thousand  millions  of  noxious  insects  in  the  course  of  each  breeding  season,  even  supposiiy 
that  they  do  not  eat  a  single  insect  after  the  young  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  made  among  the  mnk  foliage  of  marshy  and  low-lying  soils, ani 
is  not  unfrequently  i)laced  upon  tlie  bare  ground.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  made  an 
fine  reeds,  roots,  and  grasses,  lined  with  soft  herbs.  In  order  to  keep  the  nest  in  its  pla« 
among  the  loose  and  yielding  substances  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  bird  fastens  the  twjp- 
or  herbage  together  by  intertwining  them  with  the  exterior  rushes  which  edge  the  Ml 
and  somc^times  fjistens  the  tops  of  the  grass-tufts  together.  The  eggs  are  five  in  numta 
pale  blue  in  colour,  and  marked  with  pale  purplish  blotches  and  many  lines  and  shadesflf 
black.  The  male  bird  is  extremely  anxious  about  his  home,  and  whenever  he  feaisdappf 
from  an  intruder,  he  enacts  a  part  like  that  which  is  so  often  played  by  the  hipwi|[ 
ofEng  land,  and  by  feigning  lameness  and  uttering  pitiful  cries  as  he  flutters 
endeavours  to  entice  the  enemy  from  the  vicinity  of  its  nest.  The  young  birds  are 
to  fly  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  unite  in  large  flocks. 

When  captured  young  it  soon  accommodates  itself  to  its  new  course  of  life,  hecoBMi: 
very  familiar  with  its  owner,  and  is  fond  of  uttering  its  curious  song,  putfing  out  i*! 
feathers  and  seeming  in  great  spirits  with  its  own  performance. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  male  is  deep  glossy  black  over  the  greater  part  of  ^\ 
body,  reddish  brown  upon  the  first  row  of  the  wing-coverts,  and  a  rich  bright  scaiH 
decorating  the  remahiing  coverts.  In  length  it  measures  about  nine  inches.  The  female  ■; 
much  smaller  than  her  mate,  being  only  seven  inches  long,  and  is  coloured  in  a  teff 
different  manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  plumage  is  black,  each  feather  being  edged w 
light  brown,  white,  or  bay,  so  that  she  presents  a  curiously  mottled  aspect.  !nie  cluni^ 
cream,  also  with  a  dash  of  red ;  two  stripes  of  the  same  colour,  but  dotted  with  U>4i 
extend  from  the  nostrils  over  the  eyes,  and  from  the  lower  mandible  across  the  Wi 
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s  a  stripe  of  brown-black  passing  from  tlie  eye  over  the  ear-covcn-ts,  and  the  whole 
[ower  parts  are  black  streaked  with  creamy  wliite.  Tlie  yoini«i:  mnlus  resemble  the 
in  their  colouring,  and  as  they  advjince  in  age  ])re.s(Mit  leathers  of  the  ehararteristic 
nd  red  in  different  i)arts  of  their  plumage.  N»»t  until  several  years  have  elapsed  is 
le  joyous  in  his  full  i>lumage,  and -it  is  seld<»ni  that  a  p«.Mfr(iIy  Mark  and  scarlet 
found,  some  of  the  feathers  generally  retaining  their  juvenih?  ]>ro\vn  and  bay. 

T  of  the  American  birds 
ter  known  than  the  Uick 
KIj,  which  is  familiar  over 
eater  part  of  that  con- 
American  zoologist  omits 
\  of  the  liice  Trooj^ial,  and 
:e  few  writers  on  country 
)  do  not  mention  this  little 
ier  one  of  the  many  names 
;h  it  is  known.  In  some 
'  the  States  it  is  called  the 
IRD,  in  another  the  I  Jed 
.  another  the  Ric^E  or  IiEKD 
G,  while  its  more  familiar 
which  it  is  called  through- 
greater  part  of  America,  is 
JNK  or  BOB-LlNKUM.  It 
^asionally  visits  Jamaica, 
t  gets  very  fat,  and  is  in 
ence  called  the  Butter 
Its  title  of  Rice  Troopial 
ed  by  the  depredations 
.  annually  makes  upon  the 
ps,  though  its  food  is  by 
ns  restricted  to  that  seed, 
3ists  in  a  very  large  degree 
ts,  grubs,  and  various  wild 

J  the  preceding  species  it  is 
tory  bird,  residing  during 
:er  months  in  the  southern 
'  America  and  the  West 
Islands,  and  passing  in 
Jcs  northwards  at  the  cem- 
ent of  the  spring.  Few 
live  so  extensive  a  range 
Rice  Troopial,  for  it  is 
able  to  exist  in  the  warm 
.  of  tropical  America  and 
icent  i&lands,  and  in  the 
y  regions  of  the  shores  of 
^Awrence. 

)rding  to  Wilson  their  course  of  migration  is  as  follows  :  "  In  tlic  month  of  April, 
early  in  May,  the  Ivice  Buntings,  male  and  female,  arrive  within  the  southern 
ies  of  the  United  States,  and  are  seen  around  the  town  of  Savannah  in  Georgia 
le  fourth  of  May,  sometimes  in  separate  parties  of  males  and  females,  but  more 
y  promiscuously.  They  remain  there  but  a  short  time,  and  about  the  twelfth  of 
ike  their  appearance  in  the  lower  part  of  Pennsylvania  as  they  did  in  Savannah. 

GG 
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While  here,  the  males  are  extremely  gay  and  full  of  song,  frequenting  meadows,  newly 
ploughed  fields,  sides  of  creeks,  rivers,  and  wateiy  places,  feeding  on  mayflies  and  cateN 
pillars,  of  which  they  d(\«^troy  groat  quantities.  In  tht^ir  passage,  however,  through 
Virginia  at  this  season,  they  do  gn^nt  damage  to  tlie  early  wheat  and  barley  while  inita 
milky  state.  Ahout  the  2()th  of  May,  they  dislippear  on  their  way  to  the  north.  Xeurljr 
at  the  sam(»  time  they  arrive  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  spread  over  the  whole  New 
England  Siat(\s,  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea,  in  all  of 
which  places,  nortli  of  renn.sylvania,  they  remain  during  the  summer,  building  and  rearing 
their  young." 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  fly,  the  Eice  Troopials  collect  in  vast  flocks,  and 
settling  down  u])on  the  reeds  and  wild  oat.s,  feed  so  largely  that  they  become  very  fat,  and 
are  thought  to  be  equal  in  flavour  to  the  celebrated  ortolan  of  Europe.  Multitudes  of 
these  binls  are  killed  fur  sale,  and  are  exposed  in  the  dealer's  shop  tied  "together  in  long 
strings. 

Tlie  song  of  this  bird  is  very  peculiar  and  varies  greatly  with  the  occasion.  As  the 
flocks  of  Kice  lairds  pass  southwards  after  the  breeding  season,  their  cry  is  nothinff 
but  a  kind  of  clinking  note  fre(iuently  rei)eated  ;  Init  the  love  song  addressed  to  the  actual 
or  intended  mate  is  of  a  very  dillerent  character,  excellent,  voluble,  and  fer\^ent  Filled 
with  happiness,  and  uttering  the  joy  of  his  heart  in  blithe  and  meny  notes,  the  Bice 
Bird  flings  himself  into  the  air,  hovers  for  a  while  over  the  object  of  his  love,  pooB 
forth  a  volley  of  wild  and  rapid  notes  whose  exulting  strains  can  be  interpreted  even  by 
a  human  ear,  and,  alternately  rising  and  sinking  on  the  wing,  thus  pays  his. court  with  tli 
wildest  medley  of  melodious  notes  that  ever  issued  from  a  feathered  throat.  The 
rapidity  with  which  tlu^  sounds  succeed  each  other  is  so  gi^eat  that  the  ear  can  hanfly 
distinguish  them,  the  high  and  low  notes  being  uttered  apparently  at  random,  making 
such  a  singular  jumble  of  musical  sounds  that  they  seem  to  be  produced  by  at  least  six  or 
seven  throats  instead  of  one.  Although  so  unconnected  with  each  other,  these  short  and 
variable  notes  harmonise  well  when  sevend  birds  are  singing  simultaneously.  The  soi|g 
lasts  for  a  considemble  time,  one  of  these  birds  when  kept  in  a  cage  having  been  known 
to  sing  continuously  Inmi  April  to  the  end  of  June. 

Sometimes  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  will  begin  to  sing  altogether,  as  if  following  tie 
direction  of  some  leader,  each  taking  up  the  strain  in  proper  succession,  and  the  whole 
flock  ceasing  suddenly  as  if  by  some  preconcei-ted  signal  These  curious  concerts  «» 
performed  as  often  as  the  little  flock  perches  upon  a  tree. 

The  male  Rice  Tn^opial  is  a  handsome  little  bird,  and  is  thus  coloured :  The  npper 
part  of  the  head,  the  sides  of  the  neck,  the  wings,  tail,  and  lower  surface  of  the  body,  i» 
deep  black,  tlie  feathei*s  being  sometimes  edged  \vith  yellow  if  the  bird  is  not  an  old  out, 
The  back  is  also  black,  but  diversified  with  streaks  of  brownish  yellow.  The  scapularia 
and  tail-coverts  an^  white,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  also  white,  with  a  binii 
tinge.  The  femile  is  sti*eaked  with  bnnvnish  yellow  upon  the  back,  and  the  whole  of  tke 
lower  parts  are  dull  yellow.  Tliis  plumage  is  also  assumed  by  the  male  as  soon  as  tka 
breeding  season  is  over,  and  is  not  laid  aside  for  his  brilliant  vestments  until  the  nerf 
season  of  love.  Siunetimes  the  change  is  rather  tedious,  and  then  the  poor  bird  seems  to 
be  greatly  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  is  labouring,  sitting  idly  ia 
a  disconsolate  kind  of  fashion,  until  his  new  clothes  arrive  and  his 'vivacity  with  them 
The  total  length  of  the  liice  Troopial  is  between  seven  and  eight  inches. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  large  and  important  families  of  the  Finches,  in* which  group  i 
contained  very  nuiny  of  the  more  tamiliar  British  birds,  which  are  popularly  known  bytb 
title  of  Finch,  together  with  some  distinctive  prefix,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  k* 
known  but  not  less  interesting  natives  of  foreign  lands.  In  all  these  birds  thehUlis 
conical,  short  and  stout,  sharj)  at  the  extremity  and  without  any  notch  in  the  njj* 
mandible. 

The  first  gn^up  of  the  Finches  is  composed  of  a  number  of  species,  which,  althon^*' 
the  nu^st  j^art  not  conspicuous  either  for  size,  beauty  of  form,  or  brilliancy  of  colour,  aw  J** 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  feathered  tribe.   The  nests  of  the  Baltimore  and oicliirf 
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€  snfficiently  curious  examples  of  l)ird  ni-chitecture,  but  those  of  the  Weaver  Birds 
I  more  wonderful.    Dissimihir  in  shaixs  form  and  material,  there  is  yet  a  nameless 
ag  in  the  constniction  of  tlieir  (MliUcos,  which  at  once  ]ioints  them  out  as  the 
nship   of  the   Weaver   Uinls.      Some  of  thom    are   hii^'(\   heavy,  and   massive 
1  together  in  vast  nmhitudcs,  and  Waring  down  the  branches  with  their  weight 
are   light,   delicate*,    and 
roven     so  thinly    as    to 
he  breeze  to  pass  throuji^h 
it-like  interior,  and  dan- 
intily  from  the  extremity 
t   slender  twig.      Others, 
re  so  firndy  laiilt  of  llat- 
eds  and  gi-ass  blades,  that 
1  be  detacrhed  from  their 
3  and   subjected   to  very 
handling    without    losing 
lape,  while  others  are  so 
y  fonned  of   stiff  grass- 
hat  their  exterior  bristles 
irp  points  like  the  skin  of 
bog. 

tnie  -Weaver  Birds  all 
the  hotter  portions  of  the 
rid,  the  gnjater  number  of 
jing  found  in  Africa,  and 
ainde^  in  various  parts  of 


Sociable  Weaver  Bird 
d  in  several  j)ai'ts  of 
md  has  always  attracted 
ntion  of  travellers   from 

remarkable  edifice  which 
ructs.  The  large  social 
•  this  bird  ai*c  so  con- 
j  as  to  be  notable  ob- 
many  miles'  distance,  and 
od  that  they  are  generally 
the  branclujs  of  the  giraffe 
r  "  kameel-dorn,"  one  of 
cia  tribe,  on  which  the 
is  fond  of  feeding,  and 
3  especially  valuaide  in 
1  Africa  for  the  hanlness 
f)od,  from  which  the  axle- 
waggons,  handles  of  agri- 
tools,  and  the  strongest 
of  houses  are  made.  This 
f  grows  in  the  most  arid 

and  is  therefore  very  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sociable  Weaver  Bird, 
as  a  curious  attachment  to  dry  localities  far  from  water. 

Sociable  Weaver  Bird,  which  is  by  some  writers  tenned  the  Sociable  Grosbeak,  in 
J  a  place  for  its  residence,  is  careful  to  select  a  tree  which  grows  in  a  retired  and 
i  situation,  secluded  as  far  as  may  be  from  the  fierce  wind  stonns  which  are 
ion  in  hot  countries.  When  a  pair  of  these  birds  have  determined  to  make  a  new 
)n,  they  proceed  after  the  following  fashion.  They  gather  a  vast  amount  of  diy 
the  favourite  being  a  long,  tough,   and  wiry  species,   called  "  Booschmanees- 

o  r;  2 
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grass,"  and  by  hanging  the  long  stems  over  the  branches  and  ingeniously  interweaving 
them,  they  make  a  kind  of  roof,  or  thatch,  which  is  destined  to  shelter  the  habitations  of 
the  community. 

In  the  under  sides  of  this  thatch  they  fasten  a  number  of  separate  nests,  each  being 
inhabited  by  a  single  pair  of  birdn,  and  only  divided  by  its  walls  from  the  neighbouring 
habitation.  All  these  nests  are  placed  with  their  mouths  downward,  so  that  when  the 
entire  edifice  is  completed,  it  reminds  the  observer  very  strongly  of  a  common  wasps 
nest  This  curious  resemblance  is  often  further  strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  these 
birds  will  build  one  row  of  nests  immediately  above  or  below  another,  so  that  the  nest- 
groups  are  arranged  in  layers  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  wasp  or  hornet  The 
number  of  habitations  thus  placed  imder  a  single  roof  is  often  veiy  great  Le  Vaillant 
mentions  that  in  one  nest  which  he  examined,  there  were  three  hundred  and  twentj' 
inhabited  cells,  each  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  a  distinct  pair  of  birds,  and  would 
at  the  close  of  the  breeding  season  have  quadrupled  their  numbers. 

The  Sociable  Weaver  Bird  will  not  use  the  same  nest  in  the  following  season,  but 
builds  a  new  house,  which  it  fastens  to  the  under  side  of  its  previous  domicile.  As,  more- 
over, the  numbers  of  the  nests  are  always  greatly  increased  year  by  year,  the  Weaver 
Birds  are  forced  to  enlarge  their  thatched  covering  to  a  proportionate  extent,  and  in  couisc 
of  years  they  heap  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  grass  upon  the  bmnches  that  it  fairly  gives 
way  with  the  weight,  and  they  are  forced  to  build  another  habitation.  So  large  is  this 
thatch-like  covering,  that  Harris  was  once  deluded  by  the  distant  view  of  one  of  these 
large  nests  with  the  belief  that  he  was  approaching  a  thatched  house,  and  was  onfy 
undeceived  to  his  very  great  disappointment  on  a  closer  approach. 

The  object  of  this  remarkable  social  quality  in  the  bird  is  very  obscure.     As  in  many 
instances  the  nests  of  the  Weaver  Birds  are  evidently  constructed  for  the  purpose  oif 
guarding  them  from  the  attacks  of  snakes  and  monkeys,  the  two  most  terrible  foes  against 
which  they  have  to  contend,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Sociable  Weaver  Birds  may  find 
in  mutual  association  a  safeguard  against  their  adversaries,  who  might  not  choose  to  faa 
the  united  attacks  of  so  many  bold  though  diminutive  antagonists.     The  shape  and 
general  aspect  of  the  nest  varies  greatly  with  their  age,  those  of  recent  constructioji 
being  comparatively  narrow  in  diameter,  while   the  older  nests   are   often  spread  ii 
umbrella  fashion  over  the  branches,  enveloping  them  in  their  substance,  and  are  some 
times  only  to  be  recognised  as  a  heap  of  ruins  from  which  the  inhabitants  have  long  Jed 

In  general  the  Sociable  Weaver  Bird  prefei-s  to  build  its  nest  on  the  branches  of  some 
strong  and  lofty  tree,  like  the  giraffe  thorn  above  mentioned,  which  also  has  the  advantagu 
of  massive  and  heavy  foliage,  disposed  in  masses  not  unlike  the  general  shape  of  the 
Weaver  Bird's  nest.  Sometimes,  however,  and  especially  near  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River,  the  bird  is  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  more  lowly  seat,  and  contents  itseK  witithe 
arborescent  aloe.  The  number  of  eggs  in  each  nest  is  usually  from  three  to  five,  and  tkeir 
colour  is  bluish  wliite,  dotted  towarfs  the  larger  end  with  small  brown  spots.  The  foodrf 
tins  bird  seems  to  consist  mostly  of  insects,  as  when  the  nests  are  piilled  to  pieces,  wings» 
legs,  and  other  hard  portions  of  various  insects  are  often  found  in  the  interior  of  the.celk 
It  is  said  that  the  Sociable  Weaver  Birds  have  but  one  enemy  to  fear  in  the  persons  oftke 
small  parrots  who  also  delight  in  assembling  togetlier  in  society,  and  will  sometimes  mab 
forcible  entries  into  the  Weaver  Biixi's  nest  and  disperse  the  rightful  inhabitants. 

The  colour  of  the  Sociable  Weaver  Bird  is  brown,  taking  a  pale  buff  tint  on  the  uiMitf 
surface  of  the  body,  and  mottled  on  the  back  with  the  same  hue.  It  is  quite  a  small  birf| 
measuring  only  five  inches  in  length. 

Tlie  Mahali  Weavee  Bird  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  and  has  a  rather  laige 
range  of  coimtry,  being  found  spread  over  the  land  as  far  south  as  the  tropic  of  CaprictHBi 
and  probably  to  a  still  fai-ther  extent. 

The  nest  of  this  biixl  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  preceding  species.  I* 
general  shape  and  size  it  somewhat  resembles  the  reed-covered  bottles  which  are  oto 
to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  wine  importers,  being  shaped  somewhat  like  a  flask,  «f 
perhaps  more  like  a  conunon  skittle,  and  being  composed  of  a  number  of  very  thick  gn* 
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:ems  laid  longitiidinany.  and  intcnvovi*!!  in  ii  nmnner  that  can  hardly  he  understood 
ithout  au  illustration.  Contmrv  to  tin*  n^iial  cnstoni  of  nests,  in  wliirh  tlio  materials  are 
oven  ver>'  smoothly,  the  nest  of  this  l>ird  is  purposely  ('(.iiMiin-trd  «^o  as  to  present  the 
)Ughe.st  possible  exterior,  all  the  ^niss  sti-nis  heint^'  so  arranged  that  their  broken  ends 
potrude  for  several  inches  in  a  nianin-r  tiiat  reminds  the  ()l)server  of  a  militar}^  "  abattis," 
defence  formed  by  prostrat**  trees  with  the  ends  i.f  the  braneln's  cut  oil'  and  sharpened. 
'robably  this  stnu-ture  is  lor  the  sann'  ]»ur]Mise  as  the  abatiis,  and  is  meant  to  jn-oteet  the 
ird  from  the  inroad  of  its  enemies.  Srveral  ol'  their  euiions  rdilicfs  may  be  seen  in  the 
est-TOom  of  the  l^jritisli  Museum.  The  interinr  (»r  the  ne<t  is  suilieieiitly  soft  and  wann, 
lore  so,  indeeil,  tlian  ^vouM  Im'  sn]»]Misrd  fmm  tin*  jiniriipine-like  a>]»eet  nf  the  exterior 
•alls. 

The  JIaliali  AVeaver  Bird  is  very  social  in  its  habits,  the  nist-^  beinir  ]»la<-ed  in  close 
roximity  to  ea<."h  <»ther,  a  simrie  tree  <»ft«'n  enntujniiiL:  I'rnm  thirty  to  inrty  of  these 
igenious  domiciles.  The  birds  assoeiatt'  in  llncks  nf  dillfit'nt  siz«'s.  vaiyin^  i)robahly 
ccording  to  the  season  of  the  year,  jis  is  often  the  ease  uith  <irej4arinns  birds,  whose 
lumbers  aw  greatly  auirnuMited  aln^r  the  br«MMliii<^r  season  by  the  ])res<-iiee  of  the  yearlinj; 
'oung.  It  feeds  iqmn  inse<-ts  an<l  fruit  of  dilVrrmt  kinds,  and  a  whole  llnek  may  often  he 
leen  on  the  jxround.  fe<'din<;  away  with  un-at  z<-<t,and  rapidly  traver>in;j:  the  s»)il  in  search 
)f  food.  Its  disjMisition  is  wary,  and  at  tin*  tiist  syni]»toni  nf  daii^^er  the  whole  (lock  takes 
to  wing  and  Hies  to  a  nmre  distant  tree,  when'  the  biitls  sit  amicably  to^t-ther  until  the 
cause  of  their  aljirm  has  disa]»])ean'd,  and  tlu-n  r<*turn  in  a  body  tn  their  feeding  ^aound. 

The  colour  of  tin?  Mahali  W^'avi-r  liinl  is  brnwn  of  ililfrrent  dejiths,  vari^'^xated  with 
yellowi.sh  white.  The  bivast  and  abdonn'M  are  «»f  a  creamy  yellow,  and  the  chin,  thi-oat, 
and  under  tail-(*overts  are  white.  It  is  rither  lar^n^r  than  the  ]>recedin;j  sj>ei'ies,  ]neasuring 
between  six  and  seven  inches  in  total  length. 


T.xn.V   WKAVRFt    niRD.-/'/'"Viiy  7.i/ii» 


Another  small  species  belonging  to  this  group,  called  the  Taha  Weaver  Bird,  does 
Hot  extend  its  range  so  far  noiili  as  the  preceding  birds,  being  seldom  if  ever  seen  beyond 
•he  twenty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Tliis  species  is  verj'  common,  and  is  found  plentifully  in  many  districts  north  of  the 
ine  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  INjrhaps  it  is  rather  too  plentiful  in  the  estimation 
if  the  agricnltural  j>opulatiun  of  the  land  which  it  inhabits,  as  it  is  in  the  habit  of 
associating  in  large  flocks,  and  descending  upon  the  cultivated  lands,  where  it  feeds  upon 
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the  growing  crops  and  does  considerable  damage.  In  many  places,  tliese  birds  aie 
numerous,  that  in  order  to  i)reserve  their  fruits  or  grain,  the  owners  of  gardens  era 
fields  are  obliged  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  their  crops  during  the  whole  day.  For 
greater  part  of  the  year  tlie  Taha  Weaver  Bird  frequents  trees  near  the  banks  of  rib- 
and maybe  seen  in  considerable  numbers  disporting  among  the  branches.  But  at 
moment  of  the  bnuiding  season  the  birds  retire  from  the  trees  and  betake  themselve 
the  rank  and  luxuriant  reeds  wliieli  lu^avily  fringe  the  edges  and  shoals  of  rivers, 
which  form  the  sup])orts  on  which  the  pensile  nests  are  sus])ended. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  nuile  is  yellowisli  brown,  grey,  and  black,  disposed  ral 
pleasingly  over  the  whole  plumage.  Tlu»  female  is  yellowish  brown  above,  covered  i 
dashes  ot'  deep  blackish  brown.  The  chest  is  yellowish  white  with  a  slight  rusty 
tinge,  and  the  abdomt^  and  remainder  of  the  under  portion  of  the  body  are  grej 
white.  During  the  winter  the  male  lays  aside  his  handsome  vestments,  and  assumes 
more  sober  tints  of  the  female,  so  that  the  two  sexes  are  almost  undistinguishable 


'^j'O'^u^^^ 


RUFOUS  NKCK ED  WEAVER  mRD^—Hyphantornit  texior. 


The  Rufous-necked  Weaver  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  being  found  in  Senegal 
Congo,  and  other  hot  portions  of  that  continent. 

]^y  many  persons  this  species  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Capmore  Weaver,  a  ten 
which  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  Buffon's  name  for  the  same  bird,  nanri; 
"  Le  Cap-noir,"  or  Blackcap  Weaver.  It  is  a  brisk  and  lively  bird,  and  possesses  a  cheffh 
though  ncit  very  melodious  song.  It  has  often  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  is  ablet 
withstand  the  effects  of  confinement  with  some  hardihood,  living  for  several  years  in 
cage.  Some  of  these  caged  birds  carried  into  captivity  the  habits  of  freedom,  and  as  soo 
as  the  spring  made  its  welcome  api)earance,  they  gathered  together  every  stem  of  grass* 
blade  of  hay,  and  by  interweaving  these  materials  among  the  wires  of  their  cage,  did  the 
utmost  to  construct  a  nest.  The  food  of  this  bird  consists  mostly  of  beetles  and  otbi 
hard-shelled  insects ;  and  in  order  to  enable  it  to  crush  their  defensive  armour,  whic 
is  extremely  strong  in  many  of  the  African  beetles,  its  beak  is  powerful  and  its  edgi 
somewhat  curved.  Seeds  of  various  kinds  also  form  pait  of  its  diet ;  and  the  undulatiii 
edge  of  the  bill  is  quite  as  useful  in  shelling  the  seeds  as  in  crushing  the  insects. 

The  general  colour  of  this  species  is  orange-yellow,  variegated  with  black  upon  ti 
upper  surface.  The  head,  chin,  and  part  of  the  throat  are  black,  and  a  ruddy  chestai 
band  crosses  the  nape  of  the  neck.      Like  many  other  birds,  however,  it  chaoges  fi 
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ilour  of  its  plumage  according::  to  the  time  of  year,  and  aft^r  the  hreeding  season  is  over, 
s  head  assumes  a  tint  somewhat  lik(»  tluit  of  thti  back.  It  is  by  no  means  a  large  bird, 
s  total  length  being  a  litth^  more  tlian  six  iiK-hes. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  tlioso  ourions  In'rds  is  tlio  Ued-iulled  AVkavkr  Bird. 

This  species  is  common  in  SoutlKTU  Afric.i,  and  is  notable  for  its  liabit  of  attending 
le  herds  of  buffaloes  in  a  manner  somewlial  similar  to  tliat  of  the  African  beef-eater, 
'hich  has  already  b<M*n  descriluMl.  It  does  not,  liowcv^r,  jieck  the  dei'y)-seated  grubs 
»m  the  hide,  as  its  bill  is  not  sutTioicntly  stron*,'  for  that  ]>iiri)ose,  but  devotes  itself 
0  the  easier  task  of  capturin.^'  and  eatiiit:  tlie  numermis  parasitic  insects  which  always 
ofest  those  large  quadrupeds.  The  buffaloes  are  cpute  s<*nsible  of  the  iKMiefit  which  is 
onferred  upon  them  by  their  feathered  allies,  and  move  about  (juite  unconcernedly  whil^. 
serving  as  pasture-ground.s  for  the  Weaver  JUrds. 


RED-OILLED  WKVYKR  mUD.—TrJt'ji  irythiorhynchu^. 


Another  important  service  is  rendered  to  the  buffjdo  by  this  Weaver  Bird.  It  is  a 
^tchful  and  suspicious  creature,  and  at  the  firet  intimation  of  danger  it  flies  abruptly 
ijito  the  air  from  the  buffalo's  back.  The  beast,  who  as  long  as  the  Weaver  Bird 
femained  quietly  on  his  back,  continued  to  feed  calmly,  is  roused  by  the  sudden  flutter  of 
the  wings  and  raises  its  head  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  Should  it  see 
Sounds  for  apprehension,  the  alarm  is  given,  and  the  whole  herd  dash  off"  to  a  place  of 
Wety,  accompanied  by  their  watchful  feathered  friends. 

This  species  has  also  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  accommodates  itself  so  well  to  the 
dimate  that  the  Parisian  bird-dealers  are  able  to  breed  it  like  the  canarj-,  though  not 
*ith  quite  such  success.  Tlie  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  blackish  brown,  variegated 
Wth  white  on  the  primaries,  and  reddish  brown  below.  The  chin  is  black,  as  is  a  patch 
>li  the  ears,  and  the  beak  is  crimson,  with  a  dash  of  purple  on  the  sides.  Sometimes  the 
Plumage  varies  slightly,  and  when  the  bird  is  in  peculiarly  fine  condition  and  has 
mived  at  its  full  maturity,  a  roseate  hue  appears  on  several  parts  of  the  body,  and  gives 
0  it  a  veiy  pleasing  aspect. 

Among  the  birds  which  are  grouped  together  under  the  title  of  Weavers,  none  are 
tiore  curious  than  those  species  which  are  popularly  known  by  the  title  of  Widow  Birds, 
nd  more  tightly  by  the  name  of  Whidah  Birds. 


THE  PAIUDISE  WHIDAH   BIRD. 


PARAIUSK  WUIDAU  IMJllX- Vidua  poradUea. 


Tlie  Paradise  or  Broad-shapted 
Whidah  Bird  is  the  species  that  is  most 
familiar  in  cages  and  menagerie.*  as  it  ]b 
hy  no  moans  an  uncommon  bird  in  its 
native  land,  and  beai*s  confinement  better 
tlian  most  inhal)itants  of  a  tropical  lani 
Tt  is  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Africa, 
being  found  throughout  the  whole  district 
from  Senegal  to  Angola;  and  as  it  is  of 
a  light  and  airy  disposition,  it  gives  a 
lively  aspect  to  the  trees  among  which 
it  lives.  It  is  perpetually  in  motion, 
Hitting  from  bough  to  bough  with  graceful 
lightness,  pecking  liere  and  there  after  a 
casual  insect,  and  evidently  iul miring  its 
own  beautiful  tail  with  thorough  appre- 
ciation. 

The  name  Widow  Bird  is  altogether 
an  eiTont^ous  titU\  altliough  it  is  supposed 
by  many  persons  to  liavu  Ijcen  given  to 
the  bird  on  account  of  its  dark  colour 
and  long  tniin,  as  well  as  in  consequence 
of  its  evidently  disconsolate  state  when 
the  beautiful  tail-feathers  have  fallen  off 
after  the  l>reeding  season.  Certainly  a 
caged  Whidah  Biixi  in  such  a  condition 
exhibits  the  sincerest  grief  for  his  loss, 
and  conducts  himself  as  if  labouring 
under  the  most  poignant  sorrow.  Instead 
of  boldly  skipping  among  the  highest 
forks,  and  flirting  his  long  tail  for  the 
admiration  of  every  spectator,  he  sits 
humbly  on  the  lowest  perches,  or  even 
on  the  floor  of  the  cage,  backs  himself 
into  a  corner,  and  sw^ns  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  uudi'ess.  In  j»oint  of 
fact,  however,  the  proper  name  is  VlTiidali 
liird,  a  title  that  was  originally  given 
to  it  by  the  Portuguese,  because  the  first 
specimens  that  wei-e  bnwght  to  Europe 
came  from  the  kingdom  of  Whidah  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

Of  late  years  the  Whidah  Bird  has 
come  into  fashion  in  England  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  avians  and  in  France 
has  been  common  for  a  very  long  time. 
Many  of  the  Fi'ench  dealers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  breeding  these  binls.  On 
account  of  the  peculiarly  long  tail,  the 
Whidah  Bird  I'equires  a  ver}'  roomy  cage, 
with  i^erches  of  considenible  lieight,  and 
so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
movements  of  the  bird  It  is  verj'  fond 
of  bathing,  and  like  many  other  tame 
birds,  bursts  into  a  cry  of  gratitude  when 
supplied  with  fresh  water.  Of  its  habits 
in  a  wild  state  little  or  nothing  is  knovn, 
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at  its  nest  is  ingeniously  wovon 
egetahle  fibres,  said  to  bo  wliolly 
F  cotton  down,  and  is  divi<l<»(l  into 
npartnients,  one  heini^  for  tlio  use 
female  and  her  e^'j^^s  or  yniiii«;, 
e  other  as  a  seat  lor  \\w  mule 
n  he  may  perch  himself  to  siiii^ 
amily. 

hough  not  very  lirilliaiit  in  ]\\u\ 
■adise  Wliidah  I>inlis  v<My  liejiuti- 
lothed  with  softly  tinttMl  and 
lly  shaped  plumii;^n.».  The  <:t'nfral 
of  the  adult  male  bird  in  his  full 
is  verj'  d(?i*p  brown-]»lafk,  tin* 
tint  prevailing:  on  the  win^^s  and 
id  the  latter  on  the  back.  Tin* 
;hin,  and  throat  are  also  black, 
ine  of  the  same  colour  starts  from 
in  down  the  centre  of  tlui  bnast. 
the  neck  runs  a  collar  of  rich 
brown,  which  ed;:es  the  black 
twn  the  breast,  and  softly  melts 
e  pale  hutf  of  the  abdomen  and 
portions  of  the  body.  The  tail 
bird  is  most  sin^nilarly  formed. 
rebs  of  the  two  central  feathers 
tremely  broad    for    about    three 

and  then  suddenly  disapjx^ar, 
;  the  bare  slender  shaft  to  project 
>  or  three  inches.  The  two  n(^xt 
3  are  equally  elongated,  and  rather 
'  webbed,  l)eing  nearly  three  cpuir- 
an  inch  in  width.  They  are  c»l'ten 
lan  eleven  inches  long,  and  sweej) 
•aceful  curve  from  the  insertion  of 
uills   to  the   extremity  of   their 

All  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
jcally,  so  that  the  profile  is  more 
I  than  the  fidl  view. 
J  Broad-shafted  Whidah  IMnl  is 
:he  size  of  a  span-ow,  measuring 
a  five  and  six  inches  exclusive  of 
ngated  tail-feathers.  After  the 
g  season,  the  lieautiful  jdumes 
,  and  the  whole  colouring  of  the 
i  changed  from  the  deep  black 
ange  into  rusty  brown  and  dull 


:re  are  many  species  of  the.<5e 
ittle  creatures,  all  being  remark- 
r  some  peculiarity  in  tiieir  fonn 
iiring.  Space  wull  not  permit  us 
ave  more  than  one  other  species, 
lft-tailed  Whidah  I^ird. 
3  exquisite  bird  is  found  along  the 
coasts,  and  is  in  great  favour  in 
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Europe  as  a  cage  bird  Ite  voice  is  superior  to  that  of  the  preceding  species,  although  none 
of  the  Whidah  Birds  are  reniarkahlo  for  the  musical  power  or  brilliancy  of  their  song.  It  ig 
bright  and  sprightly  in  all  its  movements,  Hitting  about  its  cage  with  a  restless  actinty 
and  fearless  demeanour  tliat  endear  it  to  its  owner.  From  the  Pai-adise  AVhidah  Bird  it 
may  be  distinguished  not  only  by  its  colouring,  but  by  the  curious  aiTangement  of  its  tail- 
feathers,  wdiich  are  very  short,  witli  tlie  exception  of  the  four  central  feathers,  which  are 
most  singularly  elongated,  each  featlier  presenting  to  the  eye  little  but  the  bare  shaft  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  then  slightly  widening  towards  the  extremities.    The 

sides  of  the  head  and  around  the  neck  are 
deep  nisty  red,  and  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
top  of  the  head  are  mottled  black.  The 
total  length  of  the  Shaft-tailed  Whidah  Bird 
is  from  nine  to  ten  inches. 

The  Grosbeaks  or  Hawfinches  now  daim 
our  attention.  They  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  very  large,  broad,  and  thick  beaks,  a 
peculiarity  of  construction  which  is  intended 
to  servT  them  in  their  seed-crushing  h^bit& 

The  most  magnificent  example  of  this 
group  is  the  Cardinal  or  Scarlet  Gros- 
beak, an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of 
America,  where  it  is  known  under  the  titles 
of  Ked  Bird,  Crested  Eed  Bird,  and  Virginian 
Nightingale. 

It  is  rather  a  large  bird,  me-asuring  abosi 
eight  inches  in  total  length,  and  is  coloored 
in  a  most  gorgeous  fasliion.     The  back  il 
dusky  red,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  tlia 
plumage   is   bright  vivid    scarlet  with  tb 
exception  of  a  patch  of  jetty  black  short 
feathers  that  decorate  the  chin,  forehead,  nd 
base  of  the  beak.     Upon  the  head  there  is  i 
high  pointed  crest,  which  can  be  raised  flp 
lowered  at  pleasure.     Even  the  bill  is  bittli 
scarlet.     The  female  is  a  smaller  bird,  and  ■ 
not  nearly  so  handsome  as  her  mate.   Hv 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown-olive,  and 
the  tail,  tip  of  the  crest,  and  the  wings  an 
scarlet.     The   chin  and  forehead  are  ashm 
grey,  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  dnfc 
with  a  dash  of  red.     The  bill  is  scarlet  lib 
that  of  the  male. 

The  voice  of  the   Cardinal  Grosbeak  ii 
naturally  fine,  though  the  song  is  apt  toh 
rather  too  monotonous,  the  bird  repeating  tb 
same  phrase  twenty  or  thirty  times  beftw 
_  Still  its  musical  jiowers  are  sufficiently  marked  to  earn  for  tb 

bird  the  title  of  Virginian  Nightingale,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  female  olhi 
sings  nearly  as  vreW  as  her  mate. 

This  bird  seems  to  be  of  a  very  tender-hearted  disposition,  and  given  to  the  adoptto 
of  other  birds  when  young  and  helpless.  Wilson  mentions  that  he  placed  a  young  C0f 
bird  m  the  same  cage  with  a  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  which  the  latter  immediately  adoptoi, 
and  reared  the  poor  helpless  little  creature  that  had  appealed  so  suddenly  to  its 
passionate  feelings.  Mr.  Webber  moreover,  in  his  account  of  the  Birds  of  America^ 
an  anecdote  of  a  Scarlet  Grosbeak  belonging  to  an  old  woman  in  Washington  dty,  1 
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>  make  a  regular  business  of  rearing  the  yonng  of  other  birds  which  were  placed 
bis  charge,  and  thereby  earning  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  course  of  a 
She  had  often  been  offered  a  high  price  for  her  bird,  but  always  refused  to  sell 
ipelled  either  by  hope  of  gain  or  by  love  of  the  bu-d  :  we  may  hope  that  the  latter 
piedominated. 

its  native  land  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak  is  most  common  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
5  localities  is  migratory,  wliile  in  others  it  remains  throughout  the  year.  "  In  the 
m  States,"  says  Wilson,  "  they  are  migratory,  but  in  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
aide  during  the  whole  year,  frequenting  the  borders  of  creeks  and  rivulets,  in 
3d  hollows  covered  with  holly,  laurel,  and  other  evergreens.  They  love  also  to 
in  the  vicinity  of  fields  of  Indian  com,  a  grain  that  contributes  their  chief  and 
te  food.  The  seeds  of  apples,  cherries,  and  of  many  other  sorts  of  fruit  are  also 
y  them,  and  they  are  accused  of  destroying  bees." 

ay  of  these  splendid  birds  are  now  brought  to  England  as  inhabitants  of  the 
and  are  found  to  be  hardy  birds,  able  to  withstand  the  inclemency  of  the  English 
,  Many  of  them  may  be  seen  living  in  the  Ciystal  Palace  and  in  other  buildings 
*aged  birds  are  kept.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  confinement  the  Cardinal 
ik  is  very  apt  to  change  its  colour,  the  bright  scarlet  and  vermilion  fading  to  a 
litish  red ;  probably  the  effect  of  insufficient  or  improper  food.  When  carefully 
it  is  a  really  healthy  and  long-lived  bird,  having  been  known  to  survive  for  a  space 
ity  years  in  a  cage. 

I  nest  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak  is  generally  placed  in  a  holly,  cedar,  laurel,  or 
hick  evergreen,  and  is  made  of  slender  sticks,  weeds,  strips  of  bark,  and  fine 
ems.  The  eggs  are  generally  five  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  dull  grey-white 
with  numerous  blotches  of  brownish  olive.  There  are  generally  two  broods  in 
K>n. 

ULND  possesses  a  good  example  of  this  group  in  the  well-known  Hawfinch,  or 

AK. 

;  bird  was  once  thought  to  be  exceedingly  scarce,  but  is  now  known  to  be  anything 
ommon,  although  it  is  rarely  seen,  owing  to  its  very  shy  and  retiring  habits,  which 
to  eschew  the  vicinity  of  man  and  to  bury  itself  in  the  recesses  of  forests.     So 
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extremely  war}'  is  the  Hawfinch,  that  to  approach  witliin  j]riinshot  is  a  ven^  difficTilt 
matter,  and  can  seldom  be  accomplislicd  without  the  assistance  of  a  decoy-bird,  or  by 
imitating  the  call-note,  which  beiii-s  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  rolnn.  It  feeds  chieflV 
on  the  varions  wild  berries,  not  rejecting  even  the  hard  stones  of  plums  and  the  laurel 

berries.  In  tlie  spring,  it  is  apt  to 
make  inroads  in  the  early  dawn 
ui)on  the  cultivated  grounds,  and 
has  an  es])ecial  liking  for  pea& 
among  which  it  often  works  dire 
havoc. 
It 


IS 

sociating 


a  gregarious  bird,  as- 
in  ilocks  varying  in 
number  from  ten  to  two  hundred, 
and  always  being  greatest  after 
the  breeding  sea.son.  According 
to  Mr.  Doubleday,  it  is  not  mi- 
gratoiy,  but  remains  in  England 
throughout  the  year,  Epping  Forest 
being  one  of  its  chief  strongholds, 
as  it  abounds  in  berries  of  various 
kinds,  is  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  cultivated  grounds  and 
all'ords  an  excellent  retreat.  When 
in  the  forest,  the  bird  generally 
perches  upon  the  extreme  top  of 
some  lofty  tree,  from  whence  it 
keeps  so  complete  a  watch  that 
hardly  a  weasel  could  steal  upon 
it  without  being  perceived  and  its. 
presence  reported  by  an  alarm 
note,  which  is  perfectly  under 
stood  not  only  by  other  Grosbeab 
but  by  all  the  feathered  and  some 
of  the  furred  tribes. 

The  nest  of  the  Hawfinch  is 
not  remarkable  either  for  ele- 
gance or  peculiarity  of  form.  It  is 
very  simply  built  of  slender  twigi^ 
bits  of  dried  creepers,  grey  lichem 
roots,  and  hair,  and  is  so  caielefisly. 
jmt  together  that  it  can  hardly  h 
moved  entire.  The  eggs  are  fiom  i 
four  to  six  in  number,  and  thar 
colour  is  very  pale  olive-green, 
streaked  with  grey  and  spottid 
with  black  dots.  The  birds  pair 
in  the  middle  of  April,  begin  to  build  their  nests  about  the  end  of  that  month,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  about  the  third  week  in  May. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  adult  male  Grosbeak  is  briefly  as  follows:  Tlie  head  and  nape  of 
the  neck  are  fawn  colour,  deepening  towanls  the  shoulders  and  fading  into  grey  on  the 
other  portions  of  the  neck,  and  the  chin  and  throat  are  Velvety  black.  The  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  chestnut-l)rown,  and  the  wing-coverts  are  variegated  with  white,  black,  and 
fawa  The  primaiy  feathers  of  the  wing  are  deep  blue-black,  white  on  the  inner  wda 
The  upper  tail-coverts  are  fawn,  and  the  tail  itself  is  black  and  white,  with  the  except!* 
of  the  two  central  feathers,  which  are  greyish  browTi,  tipped  with  white.  The  sides  of  the  ; 
neck,  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  whole  of  the  under  parts  are  brown  of  a  lighter  and  palff  \ 
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ue  than  that  of  the  back,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  wliite.  The  female  is  similarly 
Dloured,  but  the  hues  are  much  duller  than  in  her  mate.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is 
!ven  inches. 

On  examining  the  wings  of  this  l)ird,  the  ohservi'r  will  he  struck  with  the  curious 
bape  of  the  fifth,  sixtli,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ])riniary  feathers,  which  are  not 
ointed,  but  are  larger  at  the  ends,  rounded  and  liooked  in  a  manner  which  is  well 
ompared  by  Yarn^U  to  the  head  of  an  ancient  battle-axe.  rerha[).s  the  Jedburgh  axe 
I  more  like  the  shape  of  these  curious  fcatliei's. 

ALTHOUCfH  not  possessed  of  the  glowing  .*?carlet  hue  which  decorates  the  cardinal 
riosbeak,  the  Black  and  Yellow  Gkusbeak  i.s  (^uite  a.s  remarkable  and  scarcely  a  less 
landsome  bird. 

Its  ordinary  habitation  is  in  the  northern  ]>arts  of  India,  but  it  is  a  bird  ni'  strong  wing, 
nd  often  wanders  as  far  as  Contnd  India  in  search  of  Ibod.  Like  others  of  the  same  group, 
b  mostly  feeds  on  berric^s  and  various  stone-fruits,  crushing  even  the  hard-shelled  seeds 
md  stones  in  its  thick  and  pnverful  beak.  Even  at  a  distane(\  this  bird  is  very 
onspicuous  on  account  of  the  bold  and  dashing  manner  in  whieh  the  whole  of  the 
damage  is  variegated  with  black,  white,  and  yellow,  all  these  colours  being  of  the  jmrest 
ad  brightest  quality. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  and  the  breast  are  deep  jetty  black,  with  a  slight 
liken  gloss  when  the  bird  is  in  good  condition.  A  few  snowy  whitt'  spots  ajjpear  on  the 
BSfll  portions  of  the  four  centnd  ])rimaiy  feathers  of  the  wing,  and  seveifd  of  the 
tixnaries,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  secondarit*s,  are  edged  with  the  same  hue,  thus 
resenting  a  very  strong  contrast  to  the  jetty  feathers  of  the  back.  The  lower  part  of  the 
reast  and  the  abdomen  are  bright  golden  yellow,  so  that  the  l»ird  is  coloured  only  with 
lese  three  decided  hues,  without  any  gradation  through  intermediate  hues,  as  is  generally 
le  case  in  birds  of  bright  plumage.  The  female  is  easily  distinguished  from  her  mate, 
I  the  upper  surface  is  dusky  black,  largely  m(»ttled  with  yellow  upon  the  head,  neck, 
ad  back.  The  bi-east  and  alxlonien  are  greyish  yellow,  })rofusely  covered  with  black 
jots  resembling  the  '*  tears"  in  hemldr}'.  The  quality  of  tlui  hue  is  rather  variable,  as 
I  aome  specimens  the  black  is  of  the  deepest,  and  the  ycillow  of  thc^  richest,  glossiest  gold, 
rheieas  in  some  individuals — probably  the  young  male  just  entering  his  perfect  idumage, 
r  tiie  old  male  getting  feeble  with  age — tlio  black  has  a  dirty  look,  and  the  yellow  is 
learly  white.     In  size  this  bird  is  about  equal  to  the  cardinal  Clrosbeak. 

The  Tanagrine  birds  are  well  represented  by  the  Scarlet  Tanaoer  of  America. 

It  is  a  very  handsome  biixl,  decorated  with  lively  scarlet  and  deep  black,  and  is 
X)6sessed  of  a  tolerable,  though  not  especially  nmsical  voice.  This  is  one  of  the  migratoiy 
Ipecies,  arriving  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
remaining  until  the  breeding  season  is  oyer.  The  nest  is  made  of  rather  rough  materials, 
mch  as  flax-stalks  and  dry  grass,  and  is  so  loosely  put  together  that  the  light  is  percei)tible 
Ouongli  the  interstices  of  the  walls.  The  number  of  eggs  is  generally  three,  and  their 
Dolour  is  dullish  blue,  variegated  with  brown  and  purplish  spots.  While  engaged  in  the 
business  of  incubation,  both  birds  are  extremely  tenified  at  the  presence  of  any  strange 
oibject,  and  if  a  human  being  approaches  the  nest,  the  male  flies  to  a  little  distance  and 
keeps  cautiously  aloof,  peering  through  the  boughs  at  the  foe,  and  constantly  fearful  of 
being  seen.  The  female  also  leaves  the  nest,  but  continues  to  fly  restlessly  about  her 
home,  hovering  over  the  eggs  or  young  in  great  distress.  When,  however,  the  young  are 
hatched,  the  male  parent  takes  his  full  share  in  attending  upon  them,  and  cares  nothing 
for  being  seen. 

The  attachment  of  the  male  bird  to  his  young  seems  to  be  veiy  stix)ng,  as  is  shown 
\(j  the  following  account,  extracted  from  Wilson. 

"Passing  through  an  orchard,  and  seeing  one  of  these  young  bii-ds  that  had  but 
lately  left  the  nest,  I  carried  it  with  me  about  half  a  mile  to  show  it  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  William  Bartram,  and  having  procured  a  cage,  hung  it  up  on  one  of  the  large  pine- 
ines  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  nest  of  an  orchard  oriole,  which  also 
ODntained  young,  hopeful  that  the  charity  and  kindness  of  the  orioles  would  induce  them 
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to  supply  the  cravings  of  tlio  straii;];er.     But  charity  with  them,  as  with  too  many  of 
human  race,  began  and  ended  at  lioine. 

The  poor  oi-phan  was  altogether  neglected,  notwithstanding  its  plaintive  cxiea^  ad 
it  refused  to  be  fed  by  me,  T  was  al)out  to  return  it  to  the  place  where  I  found  i!^  lH 
towards  the  afternoon  a  Scarlet  Tanager,  no  doubt  its  own  parent,  was  seen  fluttering  IM 
the  cage,  endeavouring  to  get  in.  Finding  this  impracticable,  he  flew  off  and  soon  litaB 
with  food  in  his  bill,  and  continued  to  feed  it  till  after  sunset,  taking  up  lus  lodgiqgl 
the  higher  branches  of  the  same  tree.  In  the  morning,  almost  as  soon  as  day  bvcAe, 
was  again  seen  most  actively  engaged  in  the  same  attectionate  manner^  and,  notwi 
standing  the  insolence  of  the  orioles,  continued  his  benevolent  offices  the  whole  d 
roosting  at  night  as  before. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  he  appeared  extremely  solicitous  for  the  liberation  of 
charge,  using  every  expression  of  distressful  anxiety,  and  every  call  and  invitation  tl 
nature  had  put  in  his  power  for  him  to  come  out.  Tliis  was  too  much  for  the  feelings 
my  venerable  friend  ;  he  procured  a  ladder,  and  mounting  to  the  spot  where  the  biri  « 
suspended,  opened  the  cage,  took  out  the  prisoner,  and  restored  him  to  liberty  and  to  1 
parent,  who,  with  notes  of  great  exultation,  accompanied  his  flight  to  the  woods." 

The  colour  of  the  adult  male  ])ird  is  brilliant  scarlet,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  win 
and  tail,  which  are  deep  black.  The  tail  is  forked,  and  very  slightly  tipped  with  whi 
This  plimiage  is,  however,  only  donned  during  the  breeding  season,  for  in  the  autumn 
moult  a  UTimber  of  greenish  yellow  feathers  make  their  appearance,  giWng  the  bird 
unifonnly  dappled  or  mottled  aspect.  The  female  is  a  comparatively  soberly  clad  bir 
being  green  above  and  yellow  beneath,  with  wings  and  tail  bro\\Tiish  black,  edged  wii 
green.     The  total  length  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  is  between  six  and  seven  inches. 

All  the  Tanagei*s  inhabit  America,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  southern  portions' 
that  land.  They  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  other  Fringillida*  by  the  notch 
upper  mandible,  and  by  the  triangular  base  and  arched  ridge  of  the  beak,  ilost  of  the) 
are  possessed  of  musical  powers  ;  one  species,  the  Okoanist  Tanageb  (Euphonia  «m** 
deriving  its  popular  and  scientific  title  from  its  rich  full  tones.  The  colours  of  tl 
Tanagers  are  generally  brilliant,  scarlet,  black,  and  orange  being  the  ordinar}'  huea  ^ 
which  their  plumage  is  bedecked. 


GROUP  OF  FIXCIIKS. 


true  Finches  are  known  by  their  rather  short  and  conical  l^eak,  their  long  and 
wings,  and  the  absence  of  nostrils  in  the  beak.  England  ix)ssesses  many  examples 
birds,  several  of  which  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  of  plumage  and  powers 
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Among  the  most  beautiful  of  these  birds,  the  Gouldian  Finch  holds  a  high  place,  its 
plumage  being  decorated  witli  tlie  softest  and  most  harmonious  hues,  the  feathers  glowing 
with  delicately  opale>icent  shades  of  lihic,  gi*een,  and  golden  yellow. 

This  exquisite  little  bird  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  although  not  veiy 
scarce  in  the  district  which  it  frequents,  is  yet  decidedly  local  in  its  habits.  It  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  open  country,  preferring  to  haunt  the  thicket  and  edges  of  forests,  where  it 
may  be  seen  hopping  easily  among  the  branches,  in  little  bands  of  from  four  to  seven  or 
eiglit  in  number.     The  voice  of  this  finch  is  not  remarkable  for  foixje  or  beauty,  being 

little  more  than  a  querulous  kind  of  twitter, 
which  it  utters  mouinfully  when  disturbed, 
at  the  same  time  Hying  to  the  summit  of  the 
nearest  tree,  and  there  sitting  until  the  caiue 
of  alarm  is  removed. 

The  colour  of  this  bird  is  as  follows: 
Tlie  head  and  throat  are  deep  velvet-black, 
the  back  and  wings  are  soft  yellowish  green, 
and  a  stripe  of  bright  verditer  green  nms 
from  behind  the  eye  down  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  until  it  is  merged  in  the  yellow-green 
of  the  back.  Across  the  breast  runs  a  broad 
band  of  purple,  yellow,  or  lilac,  and  the  whole 
of  the  under  surface  is  golden  yellow  with  i 
kind  of  waxen  gloss.  The  bill  is  scarlet  it 
the  tip,  and  white  at  the  base.  These  tints 
belong  only  to  the  adult  bird,  the  yonig 
being  soberly  clad  in  grey,  buff,  and  olive. 


On  the  opposite  illustration  are  two 
of  the  most  familiar  and  prettiest  of  tie 
British  songsters,  the  lower  figure  repre- 
senting the  Chaffinch^  and  the  upper  the 
Goldfinch. 

The  Chaffinch  is  one  of  our  commonak 
field  birds,  being  spread  over  the  whole  rf 
England  in  very  great  numbers,  and  fn- 
quenting  hedges,  fields,  and  gardens  iri4 
equal  impartiality.  It  is  a  most  gay  and 
lively  little  bird,  and  whether  singly,  cr 
assembled  in  large  flocks,  it  always  addi 
much  life  to  the  landscape,  and  delights  tk 
eye  of  every  one  who  is  not  a  farmer  or  a 
gardener,  both  of  which  personages  vi^* 
deadly  war  against  the  bright  little  bird.  F« 
the  Chaffinch  is  apt  at  times  to  be  a  sad  HaA 
and  has  so  strong  a  liking  for  young  ui 
tender  vegetables  that  it  pounces  upontb» 
green  blades  of  com,  turpips,  radishes,  ai 
similar  plants,  as  soon  as  they  jDush  their  way  through  the  soil,  and  in  a  few  boon 
destroys  the  whole  of  the  seedlings.  In  one  instance,  a  few  Chaffinches  settled  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  square,  that  had  been  planted  wi4 
turnips,  and  before  the  day  had  closed,  they  had  pulled  up  every  young  shoot^  and  eita 
a  considerable  amount  of  them. 

As,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  ix)ok,  the  chief  food  of  the  Chaffinch  consists  of  inse* 
which  would  be  most  noxious  to  the  agriculturist,  and  in  all  probability  the  harm  whkl 
they  do  in  eating  young  plants  and  buds  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  issA 
which  they  confer  in  destroying  myriads  of  dangerous  insects. 
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Tlie  specific  title  of  Cco.lebs,  which  is  j^ivun  to  \\\{\  Clianincli,  signifies  a  huchdor,  and 
lefers  to  the  annu<il  separation  of  the  sexes,  whieli  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  the  females 
departing  to  some  other  region,  and  the  niak's  (.r()nL;rc«^'atiii;^  in  vast  multitudes,  consoling 
themselves  as  they  best  can  by  the  pleasures  of  sucicty  fti"  the  absence  of  the  «,M»ntler 
portion  of  the  conimunity.     Veiy  lar;^'e  Hocks  of  tliesi*  birds  ai»i)ear  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  seem  at  first  to  l)e  wholly  eoni])osed  of  females.     It  is,  however,  more  than 
firobable  that  they  con.sist  of  the  females  together  with  their  young  families  of  both  sexes, 
and  that  the  immature  males  have  not  as  y<*t  assumed  their  perfect  plumnge.     The  iiocks 
are  generally  seen  about  hedgerows  ami  stubble-tieMs;  and  if  tlu;  weather  should  be  very 
Kvere,  they  adjourn  to  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  haunting  the  gardens  and  farm- 
yards, and  often  i-ivalling  the  si)arrows  in  their  boldness  of  (h»meanour. 

The  note  of  this  binl  is  a  merry  kind  of  whistle,  and  th(»  call-note  is  very  musical  and 
tinging,  somewhat  resend)ling  the  woixl  "pinck,"  which  has  therefore  been  often  applied  to 
tlie  bird  as  its  provincial  name. 

The  nest  of  the  Chaffinch  is  one  of  the  pivtticst  and  neatest  among  the  Ihitish  nests. 

It  is  deeply  cup-shaped,  and  the  mateiials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  moss,  wool,  hair, 

•nd  lichens,  the  latter  substances  being  always  stuck  profusely  over  the  surface,  so  as  to 

^ve  it  a  resemblance  to  the  bough  on  which  it  has  been  built.     The  nest  is  almost 

^variably  made  in  the  upright  fork  of  a  branch,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  main  stem 

^  bough  from  which  it  sprang,  and  is  so  beautifully  worked  nito  harmony  with  the  bark 

V  the  particular  tree  on  which  it  is  placed,  that  it  escapes  the  eye  of  any  but  a  practised 

^l»erver.     Great  pains  are  taken  by  the  ifemale  in  making  her  nest,  and  the  structure 

^Humpies  her  about  three  weeks.    The  eggs  are  fi-oni  foui'  to  five  in  number,  and  their 
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colour  is  pale  brownish  buff,  decorated  with  several  largish  spots  and  streaks  of  veiy 
dark  brown. 

The  colour  of  this  pretty  bird  is  as  follows  :  At  the  base  of  the  beak  the  featheis  are 
jetty  black,  and  the  same  hue,  but  w^th  a  slight  dash  of  brown,  is  found  on  the  wings  and 
the  greater  wing-coverts.  Tlic  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  slaty  grey,  the 
back  is  chestnut,  and  the  sides  of  the  head,  tlie  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  bright  ruddy 
chestnut,  fading  into  a  colder  tint  upon  the  abdomen.  The  larger  wing-coverts  are  tipped 
with  w^iite,  the  lesser  coverts  are  entirely  of  the  same  hue,  and  the  tertials  are  edged 
with  yellowish  white.  The  tail  has  the  two  central  feathers  greyish  black,  the  next  tluee 
pairs  black,  and  the  remaining  feathers  variegated  with  black  and  white.  The  total  leDgtk 
of  the  bird  is  six  inches.  The  female  is  coloured  something  like  the  male,  but  not 
so  brilliantly. 

Of  all  the  British  Finches,  none  is  so  truly  handsome  as  the  GoLDFiKcna,  a  bird  whose 
bright  yellow  orange  hues  suffer  but  little  even  when  it  is  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
more  gaudy  Finches  of  tropical  climates.  Like  the  chaffinch,  it  is  spread  over  the  whole 
of  England,  and  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers  feeding  on  the  white  thistledown.  There 
are  few  prettier  sights  than  to  watch  a  cloud  of  Goldfinches  fluttering  along  a  hedges 
chasing  the  thistledown  as  it  is  whirled  aw\iy  by  the  breeze,  and  uttering  all  the  while 
their  sweet  merry  notes. 

The  birds  are  not  very  shy,  and  by  lying  quietly  in  the  hedge  the  observer  may  waidi 
them  as  they  come  flpng  along,  ever  and  anon  perching  upon  the  tliistle-tops,  dragging 
out  a  beakful  of  down,  and  biting  off  the  seeds  with  infinite  satisfaction.  Sometimes  a 
Goldfinch  will  make  a  dart  at  a  thistle  or  burdock,  and  without  perching  snatch  se\'eiil 
of  the  seeds  from  their  Ijed,  and  then  alighting  on  the  stem,  will  rim  up  it  as  nimbly  as  i 
squirrel,  and  peck  away  at  the  seeds,  quite  careless  as  to  the  attitude  it  may  be  forced  to 
adopt.  These  beautiful  little  birds  are  most  useful  to  the  farmer,  for  they  not  only  devour 
multitudes  of  insects  during  the  spring  months,  but  in  the  autumn  they  turn  their  attentki 
to  the  thistle,  burdock,  groundsel,  plantain,  and  other  weeds,  and  work  more  effectnd 
destruction  than  the  farmer  could  hope  to  attain  with  all  his  labourers.  Several  Gold- 
finches may  often  be  seen  at  one  time  on  the  stem  and  top  of  a  single  thistle,  and  two  or 
three  are  frequently  busily  engaged  on  the  same  plant  of  groundsel. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  the  Goldfinch  keeps  to  the  open  ground  or  hedgerowi 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  during  the  winter  is  often  forced  to  seek  for  fi)od 
nearer  to  man,  and  accordingly  vacates  the  fields  and  proceeds  in  flocks  to  the  farmyard^ 
where  it  makes  the  most  of  its  opportunities.  In  Mr.  Thompson's  History  of  the  ffiidi 
of  Ireland,  there  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  R  Patterson  respecting  the  conduct  of  tirii 
bird  during  a  very  severe  winter. 

"When  at  Limerick,  in  August,  1843,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Eandal  Bnroo^ 
Esq.  of  Cappa  Lodge,  Kiliiish,  county  of  Clare,  who  communicated  to  nie  the  followag 
particulars  respecting  an  unusual  assemblage  of  Goldfinches  observed  at  his  residenoe  ift 
the  winter  of  1836. 

Mr.  B.  had  two  pet  Goldfinches,  which  were  allowed  not  only  to  fly  about  the  lOflfl^ 
but  also  through  the  open  window.  The  winter  was  beginning  to  be  severe,  and  the  Ibod 
suitable  for  small  birds  consequently  scarce,  w^hen  one  day  the  two  Goldfinches  hiaoM 
with  them  a  stranger  of  their  own  species,  who  made  bold  to  go  into  the  two  cages  m 
were  always  left  open,  and  regale  itself  on  the  hospitality  of  its  new  friends,  and  then  took  < 
his  departure.  He  returned  again  and  brought  others  with  him,  so  that  in  a  few  dijl 
half  a  dozen  of  these  pretty  warblers  were  enjoying  the  food  bountifully  provided  fff 
them.  The  window  was  now  kept  up,  and  the  open  cages  with  plenty  of  seed  were  placed 
on  a  table  close  to  it,  instead  of  on  the  sill  as  pre\dou8ly. 

The  birds  soon  learned  to  come  into  the  room  without  fear.  The  table  was  by  d^reei 
shifted  from  the  window  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  as  the  number  of  the  birds  had, 
continued  gradually  to  increase,  there  was  soon  a  flock  of  not  less  than  twenty  visiting  ti*j 
apartment  daily,  and  perfectly  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  fcnik' 
As  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  decreased,  the  number  of  birds  gradually  diininiff*^ 
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il  at  lengtli,  when  the  severe  weather  htul  ([iiite  ])assc(l  away,  tliei-e  remained  none 
ept  the  orijrinal  pair." 

After  perusiui^  the  Ibn^^'oing  iiot^s  ^Fr.  I»uv(ni;;h  adihvl : — 

"Thisjiccoiiutis  jxniV»ctlyc()nv(;t ;  and  I  hav<*  only  to  remark  that  it  was  the  innocent 
se  of  making  many  icllers,  for  .sevt.'ral  stniii;^^'  iX'-ntlcmoii  wi-re  in  the  liahit  of  stopping 
hours  in  amazement  at  the  nnv<»l  sr<'ne.  My  hom^o  is  situati^-d  ininiediati'ly  on  the 
iks  of  the  Shannon,  the  road  only  separating;  it  from  tin'  shore,  and  searcely  any  timber 
wing  neaix^r  than  a  mile.  Tin*  two  p»-l  (Jcddlincla's  must,  in  tln'ir  ili«rht,  have  gone  a 
jsidcrable  distance  to  make  out  new  ac^uainlamM's,  for  tlu-y  ((iohlfinchcs)  are  very  scarce 
eed  close  to  tht'  s(?a — as  Cappa  Lod^ri  is  situat«'<l/' 

Tliere  aw.  few  birds  in  so  mnch  favour  a>  th«»  (Joldtineh,  f(»r  it  soon  accommodates 
If  to  captivity,  is  of  a  most  lovin^^  disjKi.sition.  and  bcin^  extrenn-jy  intcUi^'ent  and 
lie,  learns  to  ]>lay  all  kinds  of  tricks.  1  rememlK-r  one  of  these  birds  that  used  to 
3  in  a  drawer  in  the  surgery  of  my  father's  house,  and  was  a  m(>st  amusing  little 
Elture,  hauling  up  its  daily  su])])ly  of  water  by  means  of  a  little  metal  bucket,  i)erching 
the  linger  and  whistling,  and  liring  a  little  cLinnon  with  perfect  sti-adiness  and  absence 
alarm.  Many  professional  exhibitors  are  in  the  habit  ot  teaching  their  (loldtinohes 
go  tliTOUgh  a  i-egular  performance,  and  even  to  enaet  a  sort  of  ])lay  or  pantomime, 
ich  is  quite  intelligible  even  without  the  somcNvliat  involve«l  explanations  of  the 
priet<jr. 

The  nest  of  the  Goldfinch  is  very  neat  and  ])rettily  made,  sometimes  built  in  a  liedgc 
Mck  bush,  but  mostly  ])lace(l  towards  the  extremity  of  a  thickly  foliaged  tree-branch, 
h  being  a  favourite  for  this  purpose.  In  this  position,  the  nest  is  so  ingeniously 
cealed  from  the  gaze  of  every  one  beneath,  by  the  di.>])Osition  of  the  branches  and 
res  and  liy  the  manner  in  which  th<i  exterior  of  the  nest  is  made  to  harm(»niz(»  in  tint 
h  the  bark,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  discerned  even  when  the  observer  has  clindx'd  the 
s  and  is  looking  down  upon  the  nest.  The  bird,  t(Jo.  seldom  ilies  directly  in  or  out  of 
nest,  but  alights  at  a  little  distance  from  her  tree,  and  then  sli[)s  (piietly  through  tlic 
ires  until  she  rcaches  her  eggs  or  young. 

The  materials  of  which  the  exterior  of  iho  nest  is  made  diflV-r  according  to  the  tree  in 
ich  it  is  placed.  In  general,  tine  grasses,  wool,  liairs,  and  very  slcMider  twigs  are 
ployed  in  constructing  the  walls,  and  the  interior  is  softly  Vnwd  with  feathers,  down, 
1  hairs.  Tlie  eggs  are  generally  four  or  five  in  numlx^r,  and  delicately  marked  with 
all  dots  and  streaks  of  light  puqdish  brown  upon  a  white  ground,  having  a  tinge 
blue,  something  like  "  sky-blue  '*  milk. 

This  pretty  bird  is  coloured  after  a  very  beautiful  and  rather  complicated  fashion, 
ound  the  base  of  the  bill  is  a  ban<l  of  bright  crimson,  and  the  top  of  the  liead  is  jetty 
ick,  continued  down  the  sides  of  the  lace  and  ending  in  the  point  of  the  shoulders.  The 
lea  of  the  face  are  white,  ami  a  strii)e  of  the  same  hue  comes  below  the  black  cap  where 
joins  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  back  and  upper  surface  an*  greyish  brown,  and  the 
roat,  breast,  sides  of  the  body,  and  thighs  are  tinged  with  the  same  colour.  The  greater 
ng-covert.s  and  the  first  half  of  the  c)uter  edg«^  of  th(»  primaries  ai*e  light  yellow,  and 
B  remainder  of  the  primaries  are  black.  Kiich  of  the  tertials  has  a  white  spot  at  the 
tiemity,  and  the  ui)per  tail-coverts  are  white  with  a  grey  tinge.  The  tail  is  black,  with 
qx)t  or  two  of  white  at  the  tip  of  several  of  the  feathers,  and  the  abdomen  is  greyish 
lite.  The  female  is  coloured  in  a  somewdiat  similar  fashion,  but  the  black  takes  a 
wrner  tinge,  the  white  and  yellow  are  dashed  with  grey,  and  the  scarlet  band  round  the 
ak  is  much  narrower  and  spotted  with  black.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about 
s  inches. 

The  Siskin,  or  Aberdevine,  is  one  of  the  British  birds  which  performs  an  annual 
rration  either  partial  or  complete,  a  question  about  which  there  has  been  some 
troversy,  and  one  wliich  may  fully  receive  a  solution  from  the  supposition  that  some 
Is  remain  in  this  country  throughout  the  year,  retiring  no  farther  to  the  north  than 
Hand,  while  others  pass  to  Xorway  and  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  nidification,  and  do 
return  to  this  land  until  the  autumn. 
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They  are  lively  little  birds,  assembling  in  small  flocks  of  eight  or  ten  in  number,  a 
haunting  the  edges  of  brooks  and  streams  for  the  jiurpose  of  seeking  the  seeds  of  the  ek 
and  other  trees,  ou  which  they  chiefly  feed.  Along  the  banks  they  are  quick  and  acti 
fluttering  from  one  bough  to  another,  and  clinging  in  every  imaginable  attitude,  witi 
strength  of  limb  and  briskness  of  gesture  much  resembling  the  movements  of  the  titmi 
While  thus  engaged,  they  constantly  utter  their  sweet  and  gentle  call-note,  which  is 
soft  that  bird-dealers  are  in  the  habit  of  pairing  the  Siskin  with  the  canarj',  in  order 
obtain  a  song-bird  whose  voice  is  not  so  ear-piercing  as  that  of  the  pure  canary. 

Tiie  nest  of  this  bird  is  usually  pLiced  on  the  fork  of  a  bough,  and  is  coinpa 
of  wool,  grass,  hairs,  and  similar  substances.  Tlie  eggs  are  from  three  to  five  in  numl 
and  the  young  are  hatched  in  a  fortnight,  being  able  to  take  to  wing  in  a  month  or  i 
weeks. 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  very  peculiar  green  with  which  n 
of  its  plumage  is  tinged,  and  w^hich  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  its  back  and  the  i^ 
portions  of  its  body.  The  centre  of  each  feather  of  its  back  is  dark  olive-green.  Thel 
of  the  head  and  the  chin  are  black,  and  a  light  sulphur-yellow  is  found  behind  the  ear, 
the  neck,  breast,  and  edge  of  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings,  upon  the  greater  cova 
and  the  tail.  This  yellow  varies  in  quality  and  intensity,  in  some  parts  being  sulphnio 
and  in  others  of  a  rich  golden  hue.  The  middle  of  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  i 
tail  are  black  washed  with  olive ;  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  are  wK 
deepening  into  grey  on  the  flanks.  Tlie  female  is  similarly  coloured,  but  the  hues  are  i 
nearly  so  bright.  In  total  length  the  Siskin  measures  rather  more  than  five  and  a  1 
inches,  the  female  being  a  little  less. 

The  Greenfinch  is  one  of  our  commonest  birds,  being  resident  in  this  ooari 
throughout  the  year,  and  not  even  requiring  a  partial  migration. 

It  is  mostly  found  in  hedges,  bushes,  and  copses,  and  as  it  is  a  bold  and  familiar  ti 
is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  habitations  of  men,  and  even  building  its  nest  wifl 
close  proximity  to  houses  or  gardens.    During  the  mild  weather,  the  Greenfinch 
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le  open  country,  but  in  the  severe  winter  months  it  crowds  to  the  fannhouses, 
loldly  disputes  with  the  sparrows  the  chance  grains  of  food  that  it  may  find.  When 
g,  the  bird  is  fed  almost  wholly  upon  cateq)illars  and  various  insects,  and  not 
it  has  attained  its  full  growth  does  it  tiy  upon  the  hard  seeds  the  large  bill  which 
btained  for  it  the  title  of  Green  Grosbeak. 

he  voice  of  the  Greenfinch  is  very  ordinary,  being  possessed  neitlier  of  strength  nor 
ly,  so  that  the  bird  is  in  very  little  demand  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  aviary, 
he  nest  of  this  bird  is  generally  built  rather  later  than  is  usual  with  the  Finches,  and 
iom  completed  until  May  has  fairly  set  in.  Its  substance  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
nch,  being  composed  of  roots,  wool,  moss,  and  feathers.  It  is  not,  however,  so  neatly 
,  nor  so  finely  woven  together,  as  the  nest  of  that  bird.  The  eggs  are  from  three  to 
n  number,  and  the  colour  is  bluish  white  -covered  at  the  larger  end  with  spots 
5wn  and  grey. 

I  the  adult  male  bird,  the  head,  neck,  and  aU  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  yellow,  with 
jn  wash,  and  the  wings  are  partly  edged  with  bright  yellow.  The  primary  feathers 
t  wings  are  grey-black,  edged  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  length  with  brilliant 
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yellow.  Tlie  greater  wing-coverts,  together  with  the  tertiaries,  arc  grey;  the  chin,  throat, 
breast,  and  undijr  pai-ts  of  tlie  body  are  yellow,  falling  into  grey  on  the  flanks.  Witli  the 
exception  of  the  two  short  middle  feathers,  which  are  grey-brown  throughout,  the  taB- 
feathers  are  yellow  for  the  first  half  of  their  length,  and  grey-brown  for  the  remainder.  The 
female  is  of  much  nion^  sober  colours,  being  greenish  brown  on  the  back  and  under  surface, 
and  the  yellow  of  tin?  wings  being  very  dull.  Tlie  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  sii 
inches,  the  female  being  little  less  than  her  mate. 

The  lower  figure  of  the  illustration  represents  the  common  Ijnnet,  sometimes  called  the 
Beown  Linnet,  in  contradistinction  to  the  preceding  species,  or  the  Greater  liEDFisCB, 
in  allusion  t^  the  vermilion-tipped  feathers  of  the  crown. 

Few  birds  are  bctti^-  known  than  the  Linnet,  although  the  change  of  plumage  to  which 
it  is  subject  in  the  difl(frent  seasons  of  the  year  has  caused  the  same  bird,  while  in  its 
winter  jdumage,  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  the  same  individual  in  its  summer  dress. 
Except  during  the  breeding  season,  the  Liimets  associate  in  flocks,  flying  from  sjwt  to  spot> 
and  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  evidently  preferring  those  of  the  thistle, 
dandelion,  and  various  ciniciferous  plants.  It  is  a  veiy  lively  bird,  and  is  possessed  oft 
sweet  and  agreeable,  though  not  very  powerful  song. 

The  nest  of  this  l)ird  is  strangely  variable  in  the  positions  which  it  occupies,  sometimes 
being  placed  at  a  considerable  height  uj)on  a  tree,  and  at  other  times  built  in  some  husk 
quite  close  to  the  ground,  the  latter  being  the  usual  locality  chosen  by  the  bird.  Tlie  M 
number  of  the  eggs  is  five,  and  the  colour  is  mostly  blue,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  and  a  rather 
faint  and  undecided  j>urple.  The  Linnet  is  not  at  all  successful  in  concealing  her  nest,  so 
that  the  eggs  are  always  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  string  of  the  bucolic  nast-seeker. 

The  summer  plumage  of  the  male  bird  is  as  follows :  On  the  t^)p  of  the  head,  the  featheis 
are  greyish  brown  at  their  base,  but  are  tip^xjd  with  bright  vermilion,  a  tint  which  contrasti 
well  with  the  ashen  grey-brown  of  the  face  and  back  of  the  neck.  The  upper  i>arts  of  the 
body  are  wann  chestnut,  and  the  wing  is  black,  excepting  the  narrow  exterior  webs,  whid 
are  white.  The  chin  and  throat  are  grey,  the  breast  bright  red  slightly  dappled  wi4 
brown,  and  the  under  portions  of  the  body  are  grey-brown,  taking  a  yellowish  tint  on  the 
flanks.     The  tail  is  rather  forked,  and  the  feathers  are  black,  edged  with  white. 

During  the  winter  the  vermilion-red  of  the  head  and  breast  vanishes,  and  is  rephcei 
by  simple  brown.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  fine  red  tint  is  only  to  be  found  in  tk 
wild  birds.  The  female  is  lighter  in  colour  than  her  mate,  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  is  brown,  slightly  dashed  with  red.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  nearly  six  inchei^ 
the  female  being  about  half  an  inch  shorter. 

The  Snow  Bird,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Snow  Bunting,  hereafter  to  ta 
described,  is  an  inhabitant  of  America,  and  has  a  very  large  range  of  country. 

According  to  Wilson's  lively  description  of  tins  bird,  "  at  first  they  are  most  geneiaDf 
seen  on  the  borders  of  woods  among  the  falling  and  decayed  leaves,  in  loose  flocbi 
thirty  or  forty  together,  always  taking  to  the  trees  when  disturbed.  As  the  weather  sell 
in  colder,  they  venture  nearer  the  farmhouses  and  villages,  and  on  the  approach  of  wbil 
is  usually  called  *  falling  weather,'  assemble  in  larger  flocks,  and  seem  doubly  diligent  ii 
searching  for  food.     This  increased  activity  is  generally  a  sui:e  pi*ognostic  of  a  storm. 

When  deep  snow  covers  the  ground,  they  become  almost  half  domesticated.  Thj 
collect  about  the  barns,  stables,  and  other  outhouses,  spread  over  the  yard,  and  even  roimi 
the  steps  of  the  door ;  not  only  in  the  country  and  villages,  but  in  the  heart  of  oorlaip 
cities  ;  crowding  around  the  threshold  early  in  the  morning,  gleaning  up  the  crumbs,  wd 
appearing  very  lively  and  familiar.  They  also  have  recourse  at  this  severe  season,  ▼h« 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  shut  up  from  them,  to  the  seeds  of  many  kinds  of  weeds  that  sdH 
rise  above  the  snow,  in  cornel's  of  fields,  and  low  sheltered  situations,  along  the  borden  d 
creeks  and  fences,  where  they  unite  with  several  species  of  sparrow.  They  are  at  flii 
time  easily  caught  with  almost  any  kind  of  trap,  are  generally  fat,  and  it  is  said  ^ 
excellent  eating." 

At  the  very  beginning  of  summer,  as  soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  be  wann,  tb 
Snow  Bird  retires  from  its  winter  quarters,  and  migrates  to  the  higher  regions  of  tb 
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larth,  for  the  puq^ose  of  bivtMlini^.  Kvcii  in  tlic  biisiiicss  of  rrjirin;:^  tlioir  3'oiing,  the 
Jnow  Birds  are  very  gregarious,  placing  the  nest  iiik>ii  tlic  ground,  or  on  lln.»  grass,  in  close 
)ioximity  to  each  other. 

The  head,  neck,  and  up])er  parts  of  tlie  hody,  and  the  wings,  arc*  very  deep  shity  hrown, 
tttter  cokmr  predominating  aciumJing  to  the  agi'  of  tlie  individujd  and  the  season  of  the 
fear.  Tlie  lower  parts  of  the  breast  and  th(?.  alMlonicn  are  pure  snowy  \vhit<\  and  the  two 
axterior  tail-feathers  are  of  the  same  hue,  the  scet^ndaries  bring  dark  shitc  Tlie  female  has 
but  little  of  the  slaty  blue,  and  is  almost  wholly  brown.  Thci  total  h-ngth  of  this  species 
is  about  six  inches. 

There  are  many  other  British  r>irds  which  are  woilhy  (^f  notice,  such  as  the  I-.esser 
Uid  Mealy  Kedpoles,  the  Mountain  Linnet,  or  Twite,  and  others  ;  liut  as  our  space  will 
totpennit  us  to  give  a  histoiy  of  all  tlni  British  birds,  we  must  now  ])ass  on  to  another 
pecies,  which, although  not  indigenous  to  Kngland,  has  Iji'conu!  solar  naturalized,  that  to 
toy  eyes  it  is  even  more  familiar  than  the  sjiarrow. 

The  prctty  little  Canaky  Bird,  so  prized  oh  a  domestic  jiet,  derives  its  name  from  the 
cality  whence  it  was  originally  brought. 

Rather  more  than  three  hundred  yeai"S  ago,  a  ship  was  pai*tly  laden  with  little  gi*een 
rds  captured  in  the  Canaiy  Islands,  and  having  been  wrecked  near  Ell)a,  the  birds  made 
eir  escape,  Hew  to  the  island  and  there  settled  themselves.  Xumbei*s  of  them  were 
light  by  the  inhabitants,  and  on  account  of  their  sprightly  vivacity  and  the  brilliancy 
their  voice  they  soon  became  great  favoiu-ites,  and  rapiilly  si)rea(l  over  Europe. 

Tlie  original  colour  of  the  Canafj^  is  not  the  bright  yellow  with  which  its  feathers  are 
aerally  tinted,  but  a  kind  of  dappled  olive-green,  black,  and  yellow,  either  colour 
jdorainating  according  to  circumstances.  By  careful  management,  howc^ver,  the  biixl- 
iciers  ai*e  able  to  imjcure  Canaries  of  eveiy  tint  between  the  three  colours,  and  have 
itituted  a  set  of  nUes  by  which  the  quality  and  arrangement  of  the  colouring  is  reduced 
a  regular  system.  Still,  the  original  dapplt»d  gix?en  is  always  ai>t  to  make  its  appearance  ; 
1  even  when  two  light-coloured  birds  are  mated,  a  green  young  one  is  pi-etly  sure  to  be 
nd  in  the  nest.    For  my  own  part,  I  care  little  for  the  artificial  varieties  pi*oduced  by 
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the  fanciers  according  to  their  arbitrary  rules,  always  subject  to  variation ;  and  to  my 
mind,  an  intelligent  bird  and  a  good  songster  is  not  one  whit  the  less  attractive  becaudc 
the  colours  of  its  plumage  are  not  arranged  precisely  according  to  tlie  fanciers*  rulea 

I  have  kept  Canaries  for  many  years,  and  could  fill  pages  with  anecdotes  and  histories 
of  them  and  their  habits,  but  as  I  have  already  written  rather  a  long  biography  of  my 
Canaries  in  "  My  Featliered  Friends,"  together  with  instructions  for  the  management  and 
rearing  of  these  pretty  birds,  tliere  is  no  need  to  repeat  tlie  account  in  the  present  pages. 

Several  accounts  of  talking  Canaries  have  come  before  the  public,  but  none  of  them 
very  reliable  until  Mr.  S.  L.  Sotheby  addressed  the  following  communication  to  Mr. 
Gray,  Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

**  Touching  that  marvellous  little  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe,  a  talking  Canair,  of 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since  of  telling  you,  I  now  send  you  all  the  infor- 
mation I  can  obtain  respecting  it,  from  the  lady  by  whom  it  was  brought  up  and  educated 
at  this  our  homestead. 

Its  parents  had  i)reviously  and  successfully  reared  many  young  ones  ;  but  three  years 
ago  they  hatched  only  one  out  of  four  eggs,  the  which  they  immediately  neglected,  by  com- 
mencing the  rebuilding  of  a  nest  upon  the  top  of  it.  Upon  this  discovery,  the  unfledged 
and  forsaken  bird,  all  but  dead,  was  taken  away  and  placed  in  flannel  by  the  fire,  wheD 
after  much  attention  it  was  restored  and  then  brought  up  by  hand.  Thus  treated,  and 
away  from  all  other  birds,  it  became  familiarised  w^ith  those  only  who  fed  it ;  consequently 
its  fii-st  singing  notes  were  of  a  character  totally  different  to  those  usual  with  the  Canaiy. 

Constantly  being  talked  to,  the  bird,  when  about  three  months  old,  astonished  its 
mistress  by  repeating  the  endearing  terms  used  in  talking  to  it,  such  as  *  Kisste,  kisgw! 
with  its  significant  sounds.  This  went  on,  and  from  time  to  time  the  little  bird  repeated 
other  words  ;  and  now,  for  liours  together,  except  during  the  moulting  season,  astonishes 
us  by  ringing  the  changes,  according  to  its  own  fancy,  and  as  plain  as  any  human  voice 
can  articulate  them,  on  the  several  words — *  Dear  sweet  Titchie'  (its  name),  *  Kiss  Minnie; 
*Kiss  me  then,  dear  Minnie,'  *  Sweet  pretty  little  Titchie,'  *  Kissie,  kissie,  kissie,' * Deir 
Titchie,'  '  Titchie  wee,  gee,  gee,  gee,  Titchie,  Titchie.*  Tlie  usual  singing  notes  of  the  Kid 
are  more  of  the  charact^^r  of  the  nightingale,  mingled  occasionally  with  the  dog-whistk 
used  about  the  house.  It  sometimes  whistles,  very  clearly,  the  first  bar  of  *  God  save  the 
Queen.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  tlie  bird  is,  of  course,  by  nature  remarkably  tame ;  » 
much  so  tliat,  during  its  season,  it  will  perch  down  from  its  cage  on  my  finger,  shoutiig 
and  talking  in  the  most  excited  state.  Our  friend  Mr.  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  who  hat 
heard  the  bird,  tells  me  that  about  twenty  yeai^  ago  a  Canary  that  spoke  a  few  words  wn 
exhil)ited  in  Kegent-street,  the  only  other  instance,  I  believe,  publicly  known.'* 

This  veiy  interesting  communication  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  may  be  found  in  No.  CCCLXI.  1858. 

One  word  of  advice  I  will  just  give  to  possessors  of  Canaries :  It  often  happens  that 
the  birds  become  dispirited,  sit  drooping  on  the  ground  or  their  perches,  and  have  ereiy 
symptom  of  severe  illness.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  is  caused  by  the  red-mite,  a  tiny 
parasitic  creature,  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  attacks  the  Canaries,  andlqr 
the  continual  irritation  and  want  of  rest  wliich  it  occasions,  especially  during  the  nieht, 
gives  rise  to  many  dangerous  complaints.  Formerly  I  lost  several  birds  by  this  pest,  W 
have  now  succeeded  in  its  almost  complete  extirpation. 

The  red-mites  are  haters  of  light,  and  during  the  daytime  they  generally  retire  fiomflie 
birds,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  cage,  their  minute 
dimensions  enabling  them  to  congregate  in  immense  numbers  within  a  very  small  space. 
I  am  accustomed,  therefore,  at  the  brightest  moments  of  noonday,  when  the  mites  hive 
entirely  retreated  into  their  hiding-places,  to  remove  the  birds  from  the  cage,  and  to  apjdy 
neat's-foot  oil  to  every  part  of  the  cage  where  a  mite  could  take  shelter.  This  plan  hi 
the  advantage  over  all  others,  that  it  not  only  kills  the  mites,  but  also  destroys  theii  ^g^ 
and  so  prevents  a  fresh  supply  from  being  raised.  I  then  take  each  bird  separately,  «n4 
after  rubbing  some  Persian  Insect  Powder  well  into  the  feathers,  I  scatter  some  powd»ii 
a  piece  of  calico,  wrap  the  bird  in  it,  and  let  it  lie  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.    A  feaihff 
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▼aved  over  the  eyes  of  a  ('•;iimry  wliilc  it  is  lyiii^r  (in  its  hack  has  tli«^  cIlVM-t  of  depriving  it 
of  all  power,  so  that  it  will  lie  quite  inotioiilcss  until  takm  \\\\  The  powder  is  then 
shaken  carefully  out  of  the  feathers,  to.ic*'tlu*r  with  th(^  dead  juhI  dyin;^'  mites  that  may 
have  remained  in  the  plumage,  the  bird  restored  to  the  cage,  and  tlic  powdia*  and  mites 
burned. 

As  a  few  of  these  pests  will  cseai)e  oljservation  in  sj)ite  of  all  precautions,  I  wait  until 
night  has  fairly  set  in,  and  suddenly  taking  a  very  Inight  lam])  into  the  eage  where  the 
birds  live,  throw  its  light  upon  them,  and  cause  tin;  mit(\s  to  leave  the  feathei-s  and  huny 
towards  their  hiding-places.  As  at  that  hour  they  are  always  distended  with  blood,  they 
are  easily  visible  by  the  light  of  the  hinip,  and  can  at  one(;  l»e  killed  by  Ix'ing  touched  with 
a  little  oil.  Prevention,  moreover,  is  better  than  cui-e,  and  as  the  mites  are  chiefly  bred  in 
the  so-called"  nests"  which  are  sold  in  the  shops,  no  building  substanc(?s  should  be  given  to 
the  birds  without  having  been  i)reviously  ])lunged  into  b(»iling  wat(»r.  I'y  carefully  taking 
these  precautions,  the  mites  wmU  be  ett'eclually  destroyed  in  the  course  r»f  a  fortnight  or  so, 
and  the  owner-  of  the  birds  will  find  his  reward  in  the  recovered  s]:>rightliness  of  his 
feathered  pets,  and  their  speedy  restoration  to  health.  The  best  insect  powder  that  I  have 
yet  seen  c^n  be  obtained  at  No.  33,  Newgate-street,  City,  at  the  cost  of  tenpence  per 
packet  It  is  instantaneously  efl'ectual  towaixls  the  insects,  which  it  kills  or  paralyzes,  and 
does  no  harm  to  the  birtls  even  if  it  should  get  into  their  eyes  or  mouths.  AVhen  rammed 
into  a  paper  tube  and  burned,  it  smoulders  slowly  away,  and  the  smoke  will  destroy  many 
of  the  insect  pests  that  infest  our  houses  or  injure  our  plants.  In  such  cases  the  smoke 
should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  by  coverings  of  some  soi-t,  as  its  potency  is  of 
oourse  according  to  its  concentration. 

The  noisy,  familiar,  impatient  Sparrow  is  one  of  those  creatures  that  has  attached 
itself  to  man,  and  follows  him  whercver  he  goes. 

Nothing  seems  to  daunt  this  bold  little  bird,  which  is  equally  at  home  in  the  fresh  air 
of  the  country  farm,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city,  or  among  the  strange  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  large  railway-station ;  treating  with  equal  indiflcrcnce  the  slow-paced  waggon 
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horses,  as  they  deliberately  diug  their  load  over  the  countiy  roads,  the  noisy  cabs  and 
omnibuses  as  they  rattle  over  the  city  pavements,  and  the  snorting,  puffing  engines, 
as  they  dasli  through  the  stations  with  a  velocity  that  makes  the  earth  tremble  beneath 
their  terrible  rush. 

Although  its  ordinary  food  consists  of  insects  and  grain,  both  of  which  articles  it  can 
only  obtahi  in  the  open  country,  it  accommodates  itself  to  a  town  life  with  perfect  ease, 
and  picks  up  a  plentiful  sul).sistonce  upon  the  various  refuse  that  is  thTOwn  daily  out  of 
town  houses,  and  which,  before  it  is  handed  over  to  the  dustman,  is  made  by  the  Sparrow 
to  yield  many  a  meal.  Indeed,  the  appetite  of  this  bird  is  so  accommodating,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  article  of  human  diet  on  which  the  Sparrow  will  not  feed;  and  it  may  often 
be  seen  sharing  with  its  family  a  dry  crust  of  bread,  some  fragments  of  potatoes,  any  of 
the  refuse  of  a  gieengrocer's  shop,  or  even  sitting  upon  a  bone  and  picking  it  with  ff&A 
contentment,  in  nuirket-i)lace8,  especially  in  those  where  vegetables  are  sold,  as  Covent 
Garden  and  Farringdon  ^farket,  the  Sparrow  appears  in  great  force,  and,  in  no  way 
daunted  by  the  multitudes  of  busy  human  beings  that  traverse  the  locality,  flutters  ahout 
their  very  fei^t,  and  feeds  away  without  displaying  the  least  alarm. 

In  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  indeed  in  all  large  aviaries,  the  Sparrow  is  quite 
in  its  element,  pushing  its  way  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  roofis  and  fronts^  pecking 
at  the  food  supplied  to  the  birds  within,  and  retreating  through  the  wires  if  attacked  by 
the  rightful  owners  of  the  plundered  food.  Even  the  majestic  eagle  is  not  free  from  tte 
depredations  of  the  Sj^arrow,  who  hops  tlirough  the  bars  of  the  cage  with  great  impudence, 
feeds  quite  at  its  leisure  on  the  scraps  of  meat  that  are  left  by  the  royal  bird,  and, 
witliin  a  yard  of  the  terrilde  beak  and  claws,  splashes  about  merrily  in  the  eagle's  balL 
The  large  animals  are  also  favoured  by  constant  visits  from  the  Sparrows,  which  hop  about 
the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  or  the  wild  swine  with  utter  indiflerence, 
skipping  about  close  to  their  feet,  and  picking  up  grain  as  if  they  were  the  owners  of  the 
whole  establishment. 

When  in  the  country  the  Sparrow  feeds  almost  wholly  on  insects  and  grain,  the 
former  being  procured  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  the  latter  in  autumn  and 
winter.  As  these  birds  assemble  in  large  flocks  and  are  always  very  plentiful,  they 
devour  great  quantities  of  grain,  and  are  consequently  much  persecuted  by  tlie  farmer, 
and  their  luimbers  thinned  by  guns,  traps,  nets,  and  all  kinds  of  de\4ces.  Yet  their 
services  in  insect-killing  are  so  gi'cat  as  to  render  them  most  useful  birds  to  the 
agriculturist.  A  single  pair  of  these  birds  have  been  watched  during  a  whole  day,  and 
were  seen  to  convey  to  their  young  no  less  than  foi-ty  grubs  per  hour,  making  an 
average  exceeding  three  thousand  in  the  course  of  the  week.  In  every  case  where  the 
Sparrows  have  l)een  extir])ated,  there  has  been  a  proportional  decrccise  in  the  crops  from 
the  ravages  of  insects.  At  Maine,  for  example,  the  total  destmction  of  the  Sparrows  was 
ordered  by  Government,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  the  succeeding  year  even  the 
green  trees  were  killed  by  caterpillars,  and  a  similar  occurrence  took  place  near  Auxeirt 

Moreover,  even  in  the  autumn  the  Sparrow  does  not  confine  itself  to  grain,  but  feeds 
on  various  seeds,  such  as  the  dandelion,  the  sow-thistle,  and  the  groundsel,  all  of  which 
plants  are  placed  by  the  agriculturist  in  the  category  of  weeds.  It  has  also  been  observed 
to  chase  and  kill  the  common  white  butterfly,  whose  caterpillars  make  such  terrible 
destruction  among  the  cabbage  and  other  garden  plants.  While  feeding,  the  Sparrows 
like  to  be  in  company,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  in  bands  of  variable  numbers,  all 
fluttering,  and  chirj>ing,  and  pecking,  and  scolding,  and  occasionally  fighting  with 
amusing  pei-tness.  So  closely  do  they  congi'cgate,  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I  used  often  to 
shoot  the  SpaiTows  with  sixpenny  toy  cannons,  by  pushing  their  muzzles  through  hdea 
bored  in  the  stable-door,  pointing  them  at  a  little  heap  of  oats  thrown  there  for  the 
occasion,  and  firing  them  as  soon  as  a  flock  of  Sparrows  had  descended  to  feed. 

The  Sparrow  is  not  one  of  the  earliest  risers  among  the  feathered  tribes,  but  it  is  quite 
as  wakeful  as  any  of  them,  beginning  to  chatter  almost  with  the  dawn,  and  keeping  up  an 
animated  convei-sation  for  nearly  an  hour  before  it  leaves  its  roost.  Tlie  same  conduct  is 
observable  at  night,  the  birds  congregating  together  before  roosting,  settling  on  the  tops  rf 
houses  or  in  trees,  and  chattering  in  a  very  quarrelsome  and  noisy  fashion  before  they 
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retire  to  their  several  domiciles.  One  of  my  j)upils  ii.s(.*(l  to  catch  numbers  of  S])arrows 
by  biding  in  a  haystack,  watching  them  home,  ami  drawing  them  out  of  tlieir  holes  after 
dark. 

The  nest  of  the  Sparrow  is  a  very  inartificial  structure,  comi)o.s(*(l  of  liay,  straw,  leaves, 
and  various  similar  substances,  and  always  filled  with  a  ])rodipous  lining  of  feathers. 
For,  although  the  Sparrow  is  as  hardy  a  bird  as  can  be  seen,  and  appears  to  cai\^  little  for 
snow  or  frost,  it  likes  a  warm  bed  to  which  it  may  retin*  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  and 
always  stuffs  its  resting-place  full  of  feathers,  which  it  gets  from  all  kinds  of  sources. 
Even  their  roosting-places  are  often  crannned  with  feathers. 

Generally  the  nest  is  built  in  some  convenient  crevice,  such  as  a  hole  in  an  old  wall, 
especially  if  it  be  covered  with  i\'}' ;  but  the  l)ird  is  l»y  no  means  particular  in  the  choice 
of  a  locality,  and  will  build  in  many  other  situations.  Every  one  who  has  watched  a 
rookery  will  have  observed  the  numbei-s  of  Spari-ows'  nests  that  hav(^  been  built  under  the 
nests  of  the  larger  birds,  so  as  to  oV)tain  a  shelter  from  rain ;  and  many  country  house- 
keiepera  have  learned  to  their  sorrow  how  fond  the  Sparrow  is  of  building  in  water-spouts, 
thereby  choking  up  the  passage,  and  causing  the  house  to  be  oveiilowecL  There  are 
generally  five  eggs,  though  they  sometimes  reach  the  number  of  six,  and  tlieir  colour  is 
greyish  white,  profusely  covered  with  spots  and  dashes  of  grey-brown.  They  are,  however, 
extremely  variable,  and  even  in  the  same  nest  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  eggs  that 
are  almost  black  with  the  mottlings,  while  others  have  hardly  a  spot  or  stripe  about  them. 
The  Sparrow  is  a  ver}'  prolific  bird,  bringing  up  seveml  bix)ods  in  the  course  of  a  season, 
and  has  been  known  to  rear  no  less  than  fourteen  young  in  a  single  breeding  season. 
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Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  Sparrow  takes  to  the  trees,  and  builds  a  big  clumsy 
nest  among  the  branches,  employing  a  profusion  of  hay  for  the  exterior,  which  in  that 
case  is  always  domed,  with  an  entrance  in  the  side,  and  a  great  mass  of  warm  feathers  for 
tlie  lining.  The  reader  must  remember  in  this  place  that  he  is  not  to  confound  thia  nest 
with  that  of  tlie  tree  Sparrow,  the  bird  next  upon  our  list.  The  Sparrow  is  a  veiy 
affectionate  parent,  and  may  often  be  seen,  even  in  our  crowded  streets,  busily  engaged  in 
feedmg  its  young,  wliicli  sit  on  the  ground,  opening  their  beaks  and  flapping  their  wings 
with  hungry  eagerness. 

Like  other  familiar  birds,  the  Sparrow  sometimes  builds  its  nest  in  very  unsuspected 
localities,  and  there  are  several  examples  of  their  nests  being  placed  on  dififerent  parts  of 
a  ship's  rigging.    For  example,  while  the  Great  Britain  was  lying  in  the  Sandown  graving 
dock,  some  Sparrows  built  two  nests  in  the  "  bunts  "  of  tlie  main  and  mizen  topsails,  It. 
the  place  where  the  sail  is  gathered  up  into  a  bundle  near  the  mast.  As  the  sail  could  not 
be  set  without  disturbing  the  birds,  the  sailors  augured  a  speedy  and  pleasant  voyagR 
Mr.  Thompson  gives  an  instance  of  the  Sparrow  building  upon  the  furled  sail  of  tte 
Aurora  of  Belfast,  but  as  the  sail  was  loosened  during  the  second  voyage  to  Glasgow,  the 
nest  was  destroyed  and  the  eggs  ])roken.     Again,  a  pair  of  Sparrows  buUt  their  nest  under 
the  slings  of  the  fore-yard  of  the  ship  Ann  of  Skidds  just  before  leaving  port,  and  when 
the  vessel  reached  the  Tyne  the  birds  went  ashore  and  brought  back  materials  wherewith 
to  complete  their  home. 

The  colouring  of  the  Sparrow  is  really  rich  and  pretty,  though  not  brilliant  The  top 
of  the  head  is  slaty  grey,  the  chin  and  throat  are  black,  and  the  same  hue  extends  from 
the  base  of  the  head  over  the  eyes  in  a  slightly  curved  line.  The  sides  of  the  head,  the 
neck,  back,  and  wings  are  rich  ruddy  brown,  beautifully  mottled  with  black,  each  feather 
having  a  deep  black  centre.  Some  of  the  smaller  wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  white,  the 
breast  is  gi'ey-bruwn,  mottled  with  black,  and  the  abdomen  is  greyish  white.  Vaiieties  rf 
pure  white,  pied,  black  and  dun  are  not  uncommon.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about 
six  inches.  These  beautiful  shades  of  colour  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  country  Sparrows, 
as  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  streets  soon  become  tinged  w4th  a  uniform  dingy  brown 
by  the  smoky  atmosphere  in  which  they  live. 

The  Tree  Sparrow  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  prexieding  species  by  the 
chestnut  head,  the  triangular  patch  of  black  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  browner  white  of 
the  lower  surface  of  the  body. 

This  bird  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  house  Sparrow,  and  generally  places  its  nest 
in  trees  in  preference  to  thatch  and  walls.  Sometimes,  however,  it  follows  the  common 
Sparrow  in  the  building  of  its  domicile,  and  has  been  known  to  place  its  nest  in  the 
deserted  home  of  a  crow  or  rook,  making  a  dome  like  that  of  the  common  Sparrow  when 
building  in  trees.  Occasionally  it  has  been  observed  to  build  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  t 
tree,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  hole  that  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  woodpeckcn 
The  eggs  are  different  in  hue  from  those  of  the  common  Sparrow,  being  dullish  white; 
covered  entirely  with  very  light  dots  of  ashen  brown.  Their  number  is  generally  fiom 
four  to  six. 

In  the  Field  newspaper  there  is  a  short  communication  from  a  gentleman  residing  at 
Penzance.  "  A  Norwegian  brig  put  into  Penzance  a  few  days  since,  and  among  cihet 
incidents  of  the  voyage  between  Norway  and  England,  the  master  of  the  vessel  mentioned 
that  midway  between  the  two  countries,  thousands  of  small  Spari'ows  paused  and  alighted 
on  the  ship,  covering  the  deck,  and  rigging.  The  birds  were  exhausted  and  soon  died,  and 
some  half-dozen  were  kept  from  mere  curiosity  to  show  to  friends.  These  were  brought 
for  my  inspection,  a  day  or  two  since,  by  a  person  who  begged  them  of  the  captain  to 
show  me.  The  six  specimens  were  all  Passer  montanus,  the  Tree  Sparrow,  the  MoontaiQ 
Sparrow  of  Bewick." 

Beside  the  markings  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  Tree  Sparrow  has 
a  streak  of  white,  marking  the  boundary  between  the  chestnut  of  the  neck  and  the  red  hoe 
of  the  back  and  wings.  The  lower  wing-coverts  are  not  so  broadly  tipped  with  white  aa 
in  the  common  species,  but  are  of  a  deep  black,  with  a  very  narrow  edging  of  white. 
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Below  the  eye  and  over  the  ear-coveiis  thoru  is  a  nurrow  hlaok  streak,  ami  the  breast  and 
abdomen  arc  white,  with  a  brown  tinge,  deej>enin;^r  on  thi^  flunks.  In  size  the  TiXiO 
Sparrow  is  not  so  hirge  as  tlie  common  species,  by  nearly  half  an  inch  of  lengtli. 

The  "White-throated  Sparrow  is  an  inliabitant  of  Americn,  and  is  one;  of  the  partial 
migrators,  il)assing  to  and  from  the  northern  and  sonthern  portions  of  that  continent, 
according  to  the  seas(jn  of  the  year. 

Of  this  bird  Wilson  speaks  jus  follows  :  "  This  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  handsomest 
of  all  oui*  Sparrows.  It  resides  in  most  of  the  States  sonth  of  New  England.  Ironi 
Connecticut  to  Savannah  I  found  these  liirds  numerous,  i)articularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lioanoke  river  and  among  the  rice  plantations.  In  summer  they  retire  to  the 
higher  inland  jjarts  of  the  country,  and  also  farther  south,  to  breed.  Acc«jrding  to  Pennant, 
they  are  also  found  at  that  season  in  Newfoundland.  During  their  residence  here  in 
winter  they  collect  together  in  flocks,  always  preferring  the  borders  of  swampy  thickets, 
creeks,  and  mill-ponds,  skirted  with  alder  bushes  and  long  rank  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which 
form  their  principal  food. 

Early  in  the  spring,  a  little  before  they  leave  us,  they  have  a  few  remarkably  sweet 
and  clear  notes,  generally  in  the  morning  a  little  after  sunrise.  About  the  twentieth  of 
April  they  disappear,  and  we  see  no  more  of  them  until  the  beginning  or  second  week  of 
October,  when  they  again  itituni,  pai-t  to  pass  the  winter  with  us,  and  i)art  on  their  i*etum 
farther  south." 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  very  graceful.  Tlie  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
lower  wing-coverts  are  rather  agreeably  mottled  with  black,  ashen  brown,  bay,  and  clear 
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ash,  the  hroast  is  as^h,  and  the  chin  and  the  under  portions  of  the  hody  are  pure  white. 
The  liead  is  striped  with  black  and  white,  and  anotlier  wliite  streak  which  pa.s.ses  overtlid 
eye  w^arnis  into  oran<ie-yellow  bt'twi*en  the  eye  and  the  nostril.  The  female  is  easily 
distinguished  by  tluj  li«:,diter  l)rcast,  the  dmb  wash  upon  the  white,  and  the  smaller  sizeuf 
the  orange  line  on  the  h(»ad.  Tiie  legs  are  llesh-coloured,  and  the  bill  has  a  bluish  tinge. 
The  total  length  of  the  White-throated  SpaiTow  is  about  six  and  a  half  inclies. 

The  Sharp- TAILED  Fixoii  derives  its  ])()pular  and  appropriate  title  from  the  peculiar 
shape  of  its  tail,  whi(*h  can  be  readily  imderstood  hy  reference  to  the  illustration. 

It  is  an  interesting  little  bird,  remarkably  swift  of  foot,  and  a  Yory  excellent  climber 
of  reeds  and  rushes,  two  aeoomplishments  which  are  veiy  seldom  combined  in  the  same 
species.  The  sea-sliore  is  the  favourite  haunt  of  this  bird,  which  seems  to  depend  wholly 
upon  the  waves  for  its  subsistenice.  While  feeding,  it  coui-ses  along  the  edge  of  the  water 
with  wonderful  celerity,  ]KH'king  here  and  tliere  at  the  little  fish  and  cnistaceaus  which 
have  been  thing  ashore  l)y  the  water,  and  would  make  good  their  escape  were  not  they 
interiiipted  by  the  ready  beak  of  their  destroyer.  As  it  trips  over  the  sands  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  the  sandpipers  and  other  sliore-living  birds,  although  its  legs  are  short^jraiul 
its  dimensions  smaller. 

The  low  coml-covered  islands  that  edge  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  are  the  favoured 
resorts  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Finch,  which  seldcmi  qnits  these  places  of  safety,  unless  driven 
by  continuous  and  wild  easterly  gales,  which  drive  the  sea  over  the  islands  and  render 
them  untenable  for  the  tinu\  The  bird  then  tlies  over  to  the  main  land,  but  still  remains 
close  to  the  sea,  pr^.^ferring  to  roost  on  the  ground  and  run  about  after  dark.  On 
examining  the  stomach  of  several  of  these  birds,  Wilson  found  that  they  contained 
fragments  of  shrimi>s,  very  small  molluscs,  and  broken  limbs  of  small  crabs,  no  other 
substances  ever  being  found  in  their  interior.  Owing  to  this  diet,  the  tlesli  of  this  sjHHiies 
is  not  at  all  fitted  for  the  table,  l»eing  raidv  and  fishy. 

The  crown  of  the  head  is  olive-brown  divided  laterally  with  a  streak  of  slaty  h\\\e  or 
light  ash.  The  head  and  sides  of  the  face  are  marked  with  several  stresiks  of  white,  one 
of  which  becomes  orange-yellow  near  the  beak.   The  w^hole  of  tlie  upper  parts  are  brownish 
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ith  a  perceptible  blue  wash,  the  chin  and  abdoiiH^n  ai-o  pure  wliite,  the  breast  is 
rey  streaked  liberally  with  ])ufr,  and  the  uudor  tail-covei-ts  aro  buff  stn^aked  with 
All  the  wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  narrow  wliito  bands,  and  the  \\hv^?>  are  rather 
^ari^ated  with  yellow.     The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  ratlier  more  than  six 


Buntings  are  known  by  their  shari) 
bills,  with  the  edges  r>f  tlie  upj»er 
le  rounded  and  slightly  turned  in- 
and  the  knob  on  the  palate.  Thiy 
imon  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
garious  during  the  w^ntc^r  months, 
some  cases  become  so  fat  ujion  the 

grain  that  they  ai-e  considurud  great 

!  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  these 
I  the  Yellow  Buntixg,  or  Yellow 
as  it  is  often  called. 
I  lively  bird  frequents  our  fields  and 
•ws,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  curious 
I  of  wariness  and  curiosity,  the  latttT 
impelling  it  to  obseiTc  a  traveller 
2at  attention,  and  the  former  to  keep 
:each  of  any  missile.  So,  in  walking 
.  country  lane,  the  passenger  is  often 
d  by  one  or  more  of  these  birds, 
dways  keeps  about  seventy  or  eighty 
n  advance,  and  flutters  in  and  out  of 
Iges  or  trees  with  a  peculiar  and  un- 
«ible  flirt  of  the  wings  and  tail.  It 
»s  but  little  song,  and  is  consequently 
alue  as  a  cage-bird,  remaining  scath- 
lile  many  a  poor  goldfinch,  lark,  or 

falls  a  victim  to  the  birdcatcher, 
sses  the  remainder  of  its  life  cooped 
larrow  precincts  of  a  caga 

song — if  it  may  so  be  called — of  the 

set  in  the  minor  key,  and  has  a 
p  intonation,  which  is  almost  articu- 
id  is  variously  rendered  in  different 
'  England.  For  example,  among  the 
n  counties  it  is  well  represented  by 

tls,  "  A  little  bit  of  bread  and  710  cheese  !  "  the  last  syllable  but  one  being  strongly 
i.  In  Scotland  it  assumes  a  sense  quite  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  its 
dings,  and  is  supposed  to  say,  "  De  il,  de'il,  de*il  take  ye.'*  So,  in  revenge  for  the 
nt  by  which  the  bird  is  supposed  to  be  actuated,  the  nistics  persecute  the  bright 
eature  most  shamefully,  killing  the  parents,  breaking  the  eggs,  and  destroying  the 
'henever  they  can  find  an  opportunity.  Mr.  Thompson  says,  that  to  his  ears  the 
lie  Yellow  Bunting  is  of  a  mournful  character,  in  which  opinion  I  cannot  at  all  agree 
m,  having  many  a  time  been  cheered  by  the  odd  little  tones  that  were  poured 
3se  to  my  ear. 

nest  of  the  Yellow  Bunting  is  generally  placed  upon  or  very  close  to  the  earth, 
5  best  place  to  seek  for  the  structure  is  the  bottom  of  a  hedge  where  the  grass 
D  allowed  to  grow  freely,  and  the  ground  has  been  well  drained  by  the  ditch.  In 
)arlance,  a  "  rough  gripe  "  is  the  place  wherein  to  look  for  the  Yellow  Ammer's 
[t  is  a  neatly  built  edifice,  composed  chiefly  of  grasses,  and  lined  with  hair.     The 
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eggs  are  five  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  wliite,  with  a  dash  of  very  pale  purple,  and 
dotted  and  scribbled  all  over  with  dark  purple-brown.  Both  dots  and  lines  are  ma* 
variable,  and  it  also  frequently  happens  that  an  egg  appears  with  hardly  a  mark  upon  i^ 
while  others  in  the  same  nest  are  entirely  covered  with  the  quaint-looking  decorati(m 
Generally  the  nest  is  built  later  than  that  of  most  small  birds,  but  there  are  instanttS 
when  it  has  been  completed  and  the  five  eggs  laid  as  early  as  January  or  era 
December. 

Both  parents  are  strongly  attached  to  each  other  and  to  their  young,  and  during  the 
last  few  days  of  incubation  the  mother  bird  becomes  so  fearless,  that  she  will  sit  in  lier 
nest  even  when  she  is  discovered,  and  in  some  instances  has  even  suffered  herself  to  to 
touched  before  she  would  leave  her  charge. 

About  the  end  of  autumn,  all  the  young  birds  have  been  fully  fledged,  and  instead  rf 
haunting  the  hedgerows,  they  assemble  in  considerable  flocks,  and  visit  the  fields  in  seaick 
of  food.  In  the  winter,  should  the  weather  be  severe,  they  become  very  bold,  andjomuj 
the  sparrows,  and  other  little  birds,  enter  the  farmyards  and  cultivated  grounds,  and 
endeavour  to  pick  up  a  subsistence.  Wlien  food  is  plentiful,  the  Yellow  Ammff 
becomes  very  fat,  and  in  some  instances  is  killed  for  the  table,  being  thought  neariyi« 
good  as  the  celebrated  ortolan,  to  which  bird  it  is  closely  allied. 

The  reader  may  probably  have  remarked,  that  I  have  called  the  bird  Yellow  Ammfli 
and  not  Yellow  Hammer,  as  is  mostly  the  case.  Tlie  correction  is  due  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  ^ 
well  observes  that, "  I  have  ventured  to  restore  to  this  bird  what  I  believe  to  have  beenita 
first  English  name,  Yellow  Ammer,  although  it  appeai-s  to  have  been  printed  Yelkwr 
Ham  and  Yellow  Hammer  from  the  days  of  Drs.  William  Turner  and  Merrett  to  the 
present  time.  The  word  Ammer  is  a  well-known  German  term  for  Bunting,  in  veiy 
common  use.  Tims  Beclist<3in  employs  the  names  Schnee-ammer,  Grau-ammer,  Bohr- 
ammer,  Garten-ammer,  and  Gold-ammer,  for  our  Snow  Bunting,  Com  Bunting,  Beed 
Bunting,  Ortolan  or  Garden  Bunting,  and  Yellow  Bunting.  Prefixing  the  letter  H  to  the 
word  appears  to  be  unnecessarj^  and  even  erroneous,  as  suggesting  a  notion  which  has  iO 
reference  to  any  known  habit  or  quality  in  the  hinV 
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The  genenl  odour  of  this  Uid  is  bright  yellow,  variegated  with  patches'  of  dark  brown, 
id  liSTiBg  a  richly  mottled  brownish  yellow  ou  tlic  back,  with  a  decided  wann  raddy 
The  primaiy  feathers  of  the  wing  are  black,  edged  with  yellow,  and  the  remainder  of 
\  throughout)  with  all  the  wing-coverts,  are  deep  brown-black,  edged  M'ith  ruddy 
Ihe  chin,  throaty  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  bright  pure  yellow, 
J  into  Tosty  brown  on  the  flanks.     Tlie  female  is  similarly  marked,  but  is  not  so 
aUeiit  in  her  hues.    The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  seven  inchea 

Tlie  Oetouut  or  Gabden  Buntino  is 
iely  celc^brated  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh, 
neither  for  tliat  of  its  fat ;  the  fat  of  the 
Mmn  bciog  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
en  fat  of  the  turtle  in  tlie  opinion  of 
Ertnands. 

Th«*  UilolaB  has  occasionally  been  shot 
rSnfrlaiid,  but  it  is  most  frequently  found 
I  ibe  continent,  where  its  advent  is  expected 
itli  gn*M  Hiixiity,  and  vast  numbers  are  an- 
aally  captun^d  tor  the  table.  Tliese  birds 
^  not  killed  at  once,  as  they  would  not  be 
I  jpraper  condition,  but  they  are  placed  in 
dnk  room,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
nfving  about,  and  are  fed  largely  with  oats 
id  mulet^  until  they  become  mere  lumps  of 
1^  weidiing  nearly  three  ounces,  and  are 
m  kified  and  sent  to  table.  The  net  and 
*baid  are  the  means  that  are  generally 
~  for  iheir  captura 

nest  of  the  OSrtolan  is  placed  on  the 

I,  ffaneraUy  among  com,  and  upon  a 

flofl,  where  some  alight  defence  helps 

the  nest^  and  to  afford  a  partial 

fiom  flie  wind.     The  materials  of 

it  18  made  are  grasses  of  difTerent 

of  fineness,  and  a  few  hairs  which 

plaeed  in  the  interior.  '  The  number  of 

10  five  or  six,  and  their  colour  is  pale 

iiite,  covered  with  spots  of  black. 

nest  is  generally  begun  in  the  early 

of  May.    The  Ortolan  has  no  real  song, 

being  limited  to  a  few  monotonous 

notes. 

oolonring  of  this  bird  is  as  fioUows : 

keid  is  gray  wiOi  a  green  tinge,  and  the 

is  ruddy  brown  beantifnlly  mottled  with 

The  winss  are  Uaok,  with  brown 

to  ibe  feamers ;  the  chin,  fluoat,  and 

portions  of  the  breast  are  greemsh-yellow ;  and  the  abdomen  is  warm  buff.    Ilie 
[  IflDgUi  of  the  Ortolan  is  rather  more  than  six  inches. 

t  As  the  Cknonnr  Bdhtiho  is  not  so  brilliant  a  bird  as  the  Yellow  Bunting,  it  is  less 
J  though  quite  as  plentiftd. 
\  is  a  tluck-Mt  and  hea;vily  made  bird,  not  being  possessed  of  the  elegant  shape  which 
nd  in ite  yellow xehi^e    During  the  spring  and  summer,  the  Buntingis generally 
I  in  Oe  oranhfieldfl^  fiom  which  hidnt  it  is  sometimes  tenned  the  Com  Bunti^  and 
seen  among  trees  or  on  open  postoie-lands.    Ito  fi)od  chiefly  oensute  of 
%  II 
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HABITS  AND  VOICE  OF  THE  BUNTING. 


various  grass  seeds,  especially  those  of  the  stronger  species,  so  that  it  often  does  good 
service  to  the  farmer,  hy  preventing  the  increase  of  these  very  stubborn  weeds.  The 
millet  is  a  very  favourite  article  of  food,  as  may  bo  supposed  from  the  specific  name  of 
miliaris,  which  has  been  given  to  the  bird  by  systematic  zoologists,  and  considerable 
injury  is  often  done  to  tlu^  millet  crops  by  the  attacks  of  the  Bunting. 

When  hard  pn^ssed  fnr  food,  it  is  capable  of  doing  no  small  damage,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Mr.  KnapjVs  "Journal  of  a  Natiu*alist."    **I  was  this  day  (January  25)  led  to  reflect 

upon  the  extensive  injuiy  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  a  very  insignificant  in- 
strument, in  obsen'ing  the  operations  of  the 
conmion  Bunting,  a  bird  that  seems  to  live 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  on  secKls,  and  has 
its  mandibles  consti-ucted  in  a  very  i)eculiar 
manner,  to  aid  this  established  apix)intment 
of  its  life.  In  the  winter  season  it  will 
fi"e([uent  the  stacks  in  the  farmyard,  in  com- 
pany with  others,  to  feed  upon  any  comthit 
may  be  found  scattered  about;* but,  littk 
inclined  to  associate  with  man,  it  prefen 
those  situations  which  are  most  lonely  and 
distant  from  the  ^^llage. 

It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
bird,  not  larger  than  a  lark,  is  capable  of 
doing  serious  injury ;  yet  I  this  morning 
witnessed  a  rick  of  barley  standing  in  a  dii- 
tant  field,  entirely  stripped  of  its  thatching 
which  this  Bunting  effected  by  seizing  the 
end  of  the  straw,  and  deliberately  diawng 
it  out,  to  search  for  any  grain  the  ear  m^ 
yet  contain;  the  base  of  the  rick  beinf 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  straw,  one  a3 
resting  against  the  ground,  the  other  agaiut 
the  mow,  as  it  slid  down  from  the  summit; 
and  so  completely  was  the  thatching  pnlM 
off,  that  the  immediate  renewal  of  the  cowr 
became  necessary.  The  sparrow  and  ottar 
birds  burrow  into  the  stack,  and  pilfer  the 
corn,  but  the  deliberate  operation  of  unn)ofiiV 
the  edifice  appears  to  be  the  habit  d  tUi 
Bunting  alone." 

During  the  autumn  and  winter,  theBurf- 

ings  assemble  in  flocks,  and  as  they  get  Tflf 

fat   about  that  time,  the   young  birds  i» 

thought  to  be  great  delicacies,  and  are  kilW 

in  great  numl^rs  for  the  table,  being  dtm 

sold  under  the  name  of  larks,  from  vhi4 

1     Ai      I-  _x  1  n     ..1   .,     ,      ,  however,  they  may  be  easily  distiniraisW 

by  the  short  bill  with  the  knob  on  the  palate.     In  some  parts  of  England  thesebiidsai 

captured  alive,  and  fattened  with  millet  for  the  table.     The  roosting-place  of  the  Buntin 

IS  generally  in  thick,  low  bushes,  but  it  sometimes  rests  for  the  night  in  stubble  fid* 

where  it  is  caught,  together  with  the  lark,  in  the  nets  used  for  the  purposa 

^     The  Bunting  ha^  no  song,  its  voice  being  a  harsh  and  rather  jarring  scream,  whichl 

is  very  fond  of  uttenng,  especially  when  it  is  obsei-ved  or  anxious,  so  that  it  fitM^en* 

betrays  the  position  of  its  home  through  its  veiy  desire  to  conceal  it     The  nest  of  i* 


BUNTING.— £w6cri7o  milidrU, 


Si'  *  t?lerably  made  edifice,  composed  of  grasses,  roots,  and  hair,  the  latter  8ubrt«> 
bemg  used  as  the  limng.    It  contains  about  five  eggs,  of  a  grey-whit«,  tinged  with  red « 
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and  covered  with  spots  and  streaks  of  very  dark  purplish  brown.  The  usual 
for  the  nest  is  among  coarse  rank  herbage  or  bramble-bushes,  and  it  is  seldom 
an  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  Tlie  nest  is  completed  about  the  middle  of 
id  the  young  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  home  before  they  can  fly,  and 
imong  the  herbage,  where  they  are  fed  by  their  parents  until  they  can  get  their 

ng. 

general  colour  of  the  Bunting  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  lark,  so  tliat  in  some 

England  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Lark 

.     The  upper  part   of  the   body  is 

^n,  mottled  with   a   darker  hue  in 

;re   of  each   feather,   and   taking   a 

h  tinge    on    the   wing-coverts    and 

fchers.     Tlie  chin,  throat,  breast,  and 

I  are  whitish  brown,  covered  with 

inal    streaks    of    dark-brown,   of    a 

{hape  on  the  breast,  and  linear  upon 

ks.     The  total  length  of  the  bird  is 

ven  inches. 

3LACK-THR0ATED  BuNTiNG  is  a  native 
ica,  and  is  rather  less  than  the  pre- 
pecies.  Of  tliis  bird  and  its  habits, 
writes  as  follows. 

By  arrive  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
bout  the  middle  of  May,  descend  in 
hboitthood  of  Philadelphia,  and  seem 
r  level  fields  covered  with  rye  grass, 

or  clover,  where  they  build  their 
ing  it  on  the  ground,  and  forming  it 
iried  grass.  The  female  lays  five 
gs,  sprinkled  with  specks  and  lines 
.  like  most  part  of  their  genus,  they 
dse  celebrated  for  musical  powers. 
hole  song  consists  of  five  notes,  or 
roperly  of  two  notes,  the  first  re- 
wice,  and  slowly,  the  second  thrice 
ridly,  resembling  'chip-chip,  che- 
In  their  shape  and  manner  they 
ich  resemble  the  yellow  ammers  of 

like  them,  they  are  fond  of  mount- 
he  top  of  some  half-grown  tree,  and 
liiiruping  for    half   an    hour    at  a 

ravelling  through  different  parts   of  black-throated  Bv^Ti^o.-Evspiza  Americdna. 

nk  and  Pennsylvania  in  spring  and 
whenever  I  came  to  level  fields  of 
iss,  I  have  constantly  heard  these 
Dund  ma     In  August  they  become 

d  soon  after,  that  is  towards  the  beginning  of  September,  leave  us  altogether." 
top  of  the  head  is  greenish  yellow,  the  neck  is  dark  ashen  grey,  and  the  back 
[,  touched  with  black,  the  same  colour  extending  to  the  wings  and  tail,  but  of  a 
ue,  without  the  black  spots.  The  chin  is  white,  and  the  throat  is  marked  with  a 
iped  patch  of  deep  black  edged  with  white.  The  breast  is  yellow,  and  a  line  of 
5  hue  extends  over  the  eyes  and  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  bill  The  lesser 
re  bay,  and  the  abdomen  greyish  white.  The  toted  length  of  the  bird  is  about  six 
id  a  half. 

ii2 
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THE  LAPLAND  BUNTING. 


The  Lapiand  Bunting,  Snow  Bunting,  or  Snow  Fleck  is  one  of  our  winter 
visitors,  and  is  known  by  a  great  variety  of  names  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  plumage  is  coloured,  according  to  the  time  of  year  or  age  of  the  individual.  In  some 
places  it  is  called  the  Tawny  Bunting,  White  I^rk,  or  Pied  Finch ;  in  others  the  Mountain 
Bunting,  because  it  is  usually  found  upon  the  hilly  ranges  of  the  counties  which  it 
frequents. 

It  is  an  interesting  bird,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  almost  every  practical 
ornithologist.  It  generally  arrives  in  the  northern  regions  of  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  remains  during  the  winter ;  the  oldest  birds  always  leaving  last  and  keeping 
towards  the  north,  Avhile  the  young  birds  arrive  first,  and  go  farther  southward  than  their 
elderly  relatives.  They  g(nierally  congregate  in  little  flocks,  and  may  be  seen  scudding 
over  tlie  snow-clad  hills,  their  black  wings  and  tail  contrasting  strangely  with  the  pure  white 
surface  over  which  they  pass.  Colonel  Montague  once  shot  more  than  forty  out  of  the 
same  flock,  and  found  that  there  Avere  hardly  any  two  specimens  whose  plumage  was 
precisely  alike,  the  feathers  varying  from  the  tawny  hue  of  the  young  bird  to  the  pure 
white  and  black  of  the  adult  in  full  winter  dress. 


LAPLAND  JiVKniUQ.—Pketr&phanes  nivdlU. 


While  treating  of  this  bird,  Mudie  gives  the  following  interesting  remarks.  "Then 
is  another  trait  in  the  natural  historj^  of  birds,  which,  although  it  may  be  observed  in  tkea 
all,  resident  as  well  as  migrate,  is  yet  so  conspicuous  in  the  Snow  Bunting  that  this  is  to 
proper  place  for  noticing  it.  The  male  is  the  most  sensitive  to  heat,  and  the  femik 
to  cold.  That  diflerencc  appears,  whether  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat  be  chanp 
of  place  or  change  of  plumage.  The  males  of  all  our  summer  birds  arrive  earlier  tha 
the  females,  and  in  all  resident  birds  the  change  of  plumage  and  voice  of  the  male  an 
among  the  first  indications  of  the  spring,  taking  precedence  of  most  of  the  vegetabb 
tribes,  for  the  redbreast  and  the  wren  sing  before  the  snowdrop  flowers  appear. 

It  seems,  too,  that  the  song  and  the  attractions  of  the  male  are  accessories  in  aid  of  tie 
warmth  of  the  season,  to  produce  the  influence  of  the  season  upon  the  female ;  and  ewi 
as  the  season  advances,  the  female  remains  a  skulking  and  hideling  bird  throughoat  fc 
season,  at  least  until  the  young  have  broken  the  shell  and  require  her  labour  to  feed,  $d 
her  courage  (which  she  sometimes  requires  to  a  wonderful  degree  at  this  time)  to  proM 
tlieni.  Whether  it  be  that  instinct  leads  the  female  to  husband  her  heat  for  the  puipott 
of  batching  her  eggs,  or  simply  that  the  thinning  of  the  under  plumage,  which  ttfH 
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iee  ■!  that  time^  la  tihe  more  coiuipicaoaB  the  more  dosely  that  the  bird  dts,  it  is 
Etain  thiit  die  females  of  most  birds  avoid  the  sun,  and  that  all  cover  their  ^gs  fiom  the 
jMdpiing  the  period  of  incubation.** 

"Wilaoii  says  of  this  species  that  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  northern  states  early 
.  Seoember,  conung  in  flocks  of  different  sizes,  and  flying  closely  together  at  some  little 
amturn  ficom  the  ground.  They  seem  to  be  restless  in  their  disposition,  seldom  staying 
Qg  in  one  spot,  and  resuming  their  flight  after  a  short  repose.  The  nest  of  the  Snov 
■nfeipg  18  made  in  the  most  retired  mountainous  districts,  and  is  placed  in  the  cleft  of  a 
cik  at  some  distance  firom  other  habitations  of  the  same  species.  It  is  built  of  grass 
id  iaathers,  and  is  lined  with  down  or  the  fur  of  diflerent  quadrupeds  ;  the  fox  and  the 
ne  being  tiie  most  usual  The  number  of  eggs  is  five,  and  the  colour  is  white  spotted 
Kh  brown. 

The  song  of  the  Lapland  Bunting  is  feeble  but  pleasing,  and  is  continually  uttered 
)dk  the  bird  is  sitting  near  its  nest  There  are,  besides,  several  notes  peculiar  to  this 
■d ;  one,  a  sweety  short  call,  and  the  other  a  harsh  ringing  scream  of  alarm.  In  several 
mmtriea  this  bird  is  valued  for  its  flesh,  which  when  it  is  fat  is  thought  to  be  very 
Uicate^  and  in  Greenland  it  is  captured  in  great  quantities  and  dried ;  the  Laplanders 
are  an  idea  that  it  fattens  on  the  flowing  of  the  tide  and  grows  lean  on  the  ebb. 

The  food  of  this  bird  is  rather  various,  but  greatly  consists  of  seeds.  According 
O^inison,  it  "derives  a  considerable  part  of  its  food  from  the  seeds  of  certain  aquatic 
jinita^  which  may  be  one  reason  for  its  preferring  those  remote  northern  countries, 
D  flenerallY  intersected  with  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  and  sheltered  arms  of  the  sea,  that 
mtmkij  aboimd  with  such  plants.  In  passing  down  the  Seneca  river  towards  Lake 
bfautio^  late  in  the  month  of  October,  I  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  flock 
f  theae  birds  feeding  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  supported  on  the  top  of  a  growth  of 
ytdB  that  nse  from  the  bottom,  growing  so  close  together  that  our  boat  could  with  great 
iflcalfy  make  its  way  through  them.  They  were  running  about  with  great  activity ;  and 
MM  I  ahot  and  examined  were  fiUed,  not  only  with  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  but  with  a 
imite  Idnd  of  ahell-flsh  that  adheres  to  the  leaves.  In  this  kind  of  aquatic  excursion 
wgt  an^  doabUess^  greatly  assisted  by  the  length  of  their  hind  heel  and  clawa  I  also 
Merfed.a  liaiw  on  TaUe  Bock;  above  the  faUs  of  Niagara,  seemingly  in  search  of 
10  aame  kind  of  fix)d* 

As  baa  already  been  noticed,  the  plumage  of  the  Lapland  Bunting  varies  greatly  in  its 
doiujpd^  paasing  thxouj^  every  imaginable  stage  between  the  winter  and  summer  dress. 
be  winter  plumage  of  this  bird  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  back  and  part  of  the  wings 
sa  dark  bla^-brown,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  feathers  are  pure  snowy  white.  In 
1  eases  the  amount  of  black  is  very  variable,  and  in  some  instances  the  entire  plumage 
M  been  wbita  In  the  amnmer,  the  colour  is  a  tawny  l«own,  speckled  with  white,  and 
le  back  is  black,  motUed  with  brown.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  are  black, 
inapifted  witii  bay  and  white,  and  the  under  sur&ce  dull  white,  deepening  into  tawny  on 
l^fluka    The  Iraght  of  the  bird  is  abont  seven  inches. 

Beaidea  the  examples  already  given,  there  are  very  many  other  species  of  Bunting,  some 

''jig  Qreat  Britain,  and  ouiers  scattered  over  tte  surmce  of  the  globe,  whose  histoiy  is 
interesting;  but  cannot  be  given  in  a  work  of  the  present  dimensions.  The 
however,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  are  good  examples  of  the  group,  and 
I  typea  by  which  the  character  of  the  sub-£Eunmes  may  be  known. 


I  Larics  may  be  readily  recognised  by  the  veiy  great  length  of  the  claw  of  the  hind 
Ik  the  abort  and  conical  bill,  and  the  great  length  <n  the  tertiary  quill-feathers  of  the 
iK  whidi  are  often  as  long  as  the  primarie& 

TOie  fitat  example  of  these  birds  is  the  well-known  Sktlabx;  so  deservedly  fiunous  for 
^wofDff  tnd  its  aspiring  character. 

.  Oua  moat  interoatiii^  bird  is  Imppily  a  native  of  our  land,  and  I^ 
"^  by  ita  blithe  jubilant  notes  as  it  wings  skyward  on  strong  pinions,  or  flutters 
sn  dond  and  earth,  pouring  out  its  veiy  soul  m  its  ridi  wild  melody.    Early  in  the 
;  tiie  Laik  hegam  its  song,  and  continues  its  musical  eflKnrt  for  nearly  eight  months^ 
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so  that  on  almost  every  warm  day  of  the  year  on  wliich  a  country  walk  is  practicable,  the 
skylark's  happy  notes  may  be  heard  ringing  throughout  the  air,  long  after  the  bird  wliich 
utters  them  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  speck,  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  midge  floating  in 
the  sunbeams. 

The  natural  impulse  of  the  bird  to  hurl  himself  aloft  while  singing  is  so  powerful,  that 
when  kept  in  confinement  it  flings  itself  against  the  top  of  the  cage,  and  would  damage 
itself  severely  were  not  a  piece  of  green  baize  strained  tightly  as  a  roof,  so  as  to  take  awaj 
the  shock  of  the  upward  spring.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  Skylark  sometimes  sings  while 
on  the  ground,  and  has  been  seen  to  sit  on  the  top  of  a  post,  and  from  that  point  of 
vantage  to  pour  forth  its  light  sparkling  melody. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  a  familiar  bird,  nor  does  it  seek  the  society  of  human 
beings,  it  is  mar\'ellously  indillerent  to  their  presence,  and  exhibits  no  discomposure  at  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  labourer,  springing  from  the  ground  close  to  his  feet,  and  singing 
merrily  as  it  passes  by  his  face.  \Mien  presse4  by  danger,  it  has  even  been  known  to 
place  itself  under  human  protection.  A  gentleman  was  once  riding  along  a  road  in 
Northamptonshire,  when  a  Skylark  suddenly  dropped  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  wheie 
it  lay  with  outspread  wings,  as  if  wounded  to  death.  AVHien  the  rider  tried  to  take  it  up, 
it  shifted  round  the  horse,  and  finally  dropped  under  the  legs  of  the  horse,  where  it  lay 
coweiing,  evidently  smitten  with  terror.  On  looking  up,  the  rider  saw  a  liawk  hovering 
above,  evidently  waiting  to  make  its  stoop,  as  soon  as  the  Lark  left  her  place  of  refuge.  The 
Lark  presently  remounted  the  saddle,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  the  hawk 
shifted  its  position,  sprang  from  the  saddle,  and  shot  into  the  hedge,  where  it  was  safe. 

The  following  curious  instance  of  a  Lark*s  intelligence  I  had  from  the  lady  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene. 

A  pair  of  Larks  had  built  their  nest  in  a  grass  field,  where  they  hatched  a  brood  rf 
young.  Very  soon  after  the  young  birds  were  out  of  the  eggs,  the  owner  of  the  field  was 
forced  to  set  the  mowers  to  work,  the  state  of  the  weather  forcing  him  to  cut  his  grass 
sooner  than  usual.  As  the  labourers  approached  the  nest,  the  parent  birds  seemed  to  take 
alarm^  and  at  last  the  mother  bird  laid  herself  flat  upon  the  ground,  with  outspread  wings 
and  tail,  while  the  male  bird  took  one  of  the  young  out  of  the  nest,  and  by  dint  of  pushing 
and  pulling,  got  it  on  its  mother's  back.  She  then  flew  away  with  her  young  one  over 
the  fields,  and  soon  returned  for  another.  This  time,  the  father  took  his  turn  to  carry  one 
of  the  offspring,  being  assisted  by  the  mother  in  getting  it  firmly  on  his  back ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  carried  off  the  whole  brood  before  the  mowers  had  reached  their  nest  This 
is  not  a  solitary  instance,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  one  more  example  of  this  ingenious 
mode  of  shifting  the  young,  when  the  parent-birds  feared  that  their  nest  was  discovered 
and  carried  the  brood  into  some  standing  wheat. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  moreover,  mentions  that  the  Lark  has  been  seen  in  the  act  of  canrin 
away  her  young  in  her  claws,  but  not  on  her  back  as  in  the  previous  instance.  Peiiaps 
the  bird  would  learn  the  art  of  carriage  by  experience,  for  the  poor  little  bird  was  dropped 
from  the  claws  of  its  parent,  and  falling  from  a  height  of  nearly  thirty  feet,  was  killed  Ij 
the  shock  It  was  a  bird  some  eight  or  ten  days  old.  The  Lark  has  also  been  known  is 
carry  away  its  eggs  when  threatened  by  danger,  grasping  them  with  both  feet 

The  nest  of  the  Skylark  is  always  placed  on  the  ground,  and  generally  in  some  litfla 
depression,  such  as  the  imprint  of  a  horse*s  hoof,  the  side  of  a  mole  hill,  or  the  old  funof 
of  a  plough.  It  is  very  well  concealed,  the  top  of  the  nest  being  only  just  on  a  level  wi4 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  sometimes  below  it.  I  have  known  several  instances  when 
the  young  Larks  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  fed  by  hand  as  they  sat  in  their  nests^  W 
the  parent  bu'ds  always  seemed  rather  distressed  at  the  intrusion  into  their  premiseSL  Ih 
materials  of  which  it  is  made  are  dry  grasses,  bents,  leaves  and  hair,  the  hair  \0^ 
generally  used  in  the  lining.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sober  colouring  of  those  subfitanoB 
renders  the  nest  so  uniform  in  tint  with  the  surrounding  soil,  that  to  discover  it  is  ■» 
easy  matter.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  grey-yellow  wiskei 
with  light  brown,  and  speckled  with  brown  of  a  darker  hue.  They  are  laid  in  May  ^ 
are  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight. 

The  young  birds  are  rather  precocious,  and  leave  the  nest  long  before  they  uo  t^ 
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IgeA  Even  when  young,  the  sexes  can  be  distinguished  by  the  deep  yellow  of  the 
ast  and  the  more  upright  carriage.  Dealers  say  that  the  most  certain  mode  of 
srtaining  the  sex  of  the  Skylark  is  to  lay  it  flat  on  its  back,  when,  if  it  be  a  male,  it 
1  spread  its  tail  like  a  fan. 

The  flesh  of  the  Lark  is  very  excellent,  and  thousands  of  these  birds  are  annually 
taxed  and  sent  to  market.  Although  it  may  seem  a  pity  to  eat  a  bird  of  sucn 
deal  capacities,  the  Lark  multiplies  so  rapidly  that  their  numbers  seem  to  suffer  no 
«ptible  diminution,  and  possibly  their  quick  death  at  the  hands  of  the  bird-catcher 
"■  be  a  merciful  mode  of  tenninating  their  existence.  The  food  of  the  Lark  consists 
rasshoppers,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  worms,  spidei-s,  and  various  grubs,  all  of  which 
nds  upon  the  ground.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  it  varies  its  diet  with  vegetable 
1,  eating  yoimg  grass  shoots  in  the  spring,  and  seeds  of  the  wheat  in  the  summer. 
Fhe  upward  flight  of  this  bird  is  rather  remarkable,  as  it  does  not  consist  of  a 
pnal  shoot  like  that  of  the  pigeon,  nor  a  succession  of  leaps  like  that  of  the  eagle 
hawk,  but  is  a  continual  fluttering  ascent^  taking  a  spiral  course,  widening  as  Uie 


^^^^ 
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bird  rises  into  the  air.  Tlie  form  of  the  spiral  has  been  well  described  by  companDgft 
to  a  spiral  line  wound  around  the  exterior  of  an  ascending  colunrn  of  smoke.  Mudie 
suggests  that  tlie  bird  extends  the  diameter  of  the  spiral  in  exact  proportion  to  4e 
sustaining  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and  remarks  that  while  descending  the  Lark  follow 
the  same  lino  which  it  had  taken  in  its  ascent. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  Skylark  lives  in  pairs,  and  is  assiduously  employed 
in  attending  to  the  wants  of  its  family,  of  which  it  generally  produces  two  broods  in  eick 
season.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn  and  throughout  the  winter  the  Larks  become  vaj 
gregarious,  "  packing "  in  flocks  of  thousands  in  number,  and  becoming  very  &t  whet 
snow  should  cover  the  ground,  in  which  case  they  speedily  lose  their  condition.  Theee 
flocks  are  often  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  little  flocks  from  the  contiiiM 
that  come  flying  over  the  sea  about  the  end  of  autumn,  so  that  the  bird-catchers  generally 
reap  a  rich  harvest  in  a  sharp  winter. 

The  colour  of  the  Skylark  is  brown  of  different  shades,  mingled  with  a  very  little 
white  and  an  occasional  tinge  of  yellow.  The  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  fom 
a  crest,  and  are  dark  brown  with  paler  edges.  The  whole  of  the  upper  parts  are  brofa 
mottled  with  a  darker  hue  in  the  middle  of  each  of  them,  the  throat  and  upper  paitrf 
the  breast  are  greyish  brown  spotted  with  dark  brown,  and  the  abdomen  is  yellowii 
white  deepening  into  pale  brown  on  the  flanks.  The  greater  part  of  the  tail  is  brown 
dark  in  the  centre  of  the  feathers  and  lighter  upon  the  edges,  the  two  exterior  feathen 
are  white  streaked  with  brown  on  the  inner  web,  and  the  two  next  feathers  are  da4 
brown  streaked  with  white  on  the  outer  web.  The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  rather  moB 
than  seven  inches. 


Another  species  of  British  Lark  is  often  mistaken  for  the  preceding  species,  fion 
which,  however,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  inferior  dimensions,  its  shorter  tail,  and  te 
light  streak  over  the  eye.  Tiiis  is  the  Woodlark,  so  called  on  account  of  its  arboieil 
tendencies  and  its  capability  to  perch  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  a  power  which  seems  to 
be  denied  to  the  skylark.     I  have,  however,  seen  one  or  two  letters  fix>m  persons  irfio 
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aaert  that  they  have  seen  the  skylark  singing  in  trees,  and  proved  the  truth  of  tlicir 
flflertion  by  shooting  the  songster. 

The  Woodlark  is  a  very  sweet  singer,  not  so  powerful  in  tune  nor  so  various  in 
ihrase  as  the  skylark,  but  so  pleasing  and  gentle  tliat  by  niany  persons  it  is  ])referred  to 
ts  more  powerful  relative,  and  even  thought  to  rival  the  ni'.'litin^ale.  Like  that  bird,  it 
•'ill  often  sing  long  after  the  sun  has  set,  ptM'ching  ui)on  tlio  low  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
iicling  in  the  air  and  pouring  forth  its  soft  plaintive  strains  during  tli(i  warm  summer 
evenings.  This  bird  has  the  curious  habit  of  liuttering  to  some  tree-la-anch,  singing 
Ufally  the  wliile,  and  after  uttering  a  few  low  notes  it  darts  from  the  branch,  launches 
tself  into  the  air,  and  rises  nearly  as  high  as  tlie  skylark,  its  song  becoming  louder  in 
>ioportion  to  the  height  of  its  ascent,  and  sinking  as  it  floats  downward  towards  the 
tioand.  On  account  of  the  sweetness  of  the  song,  the  Woodlark  is  in  quite  as  great 
lemand  as  the  skylark,  and  is  caged  and  fed  after  the  same  fashion. 

The  nest  of  the  Woodlark  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  is  composed  of  grasses,  moss, 
knd  hair.  The  eggs  are  generally  four  or  live  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  pale 
>eddbh  white  covered  with  little  red-brown  spots.  The  bird  builds  very  early,  the  nest 
Semg  begun  in  March  and  the  young  birds  hatched  in  May.  The  Woodlark  is  not 
N)  gre<]:arious  a  bird  as  the  skylark,  being  seldom  seen  in  large  flocks,  the  ordinary  number 
jcing  about  eight  to  twelve,  and  generally  being  composed  of  the  parents  and  their  young. 
[t  is  not  80  common  as  the  skylark,  but  is  by  no  means  a  rare  bird  in  the  locality  which 
t  best  loves.  It  is  seldom  found  in  the  open  country,  preferring  cultivated  lands  in  the 
aore  immediate  neighbourhood  of  copses,  woods,  plantations,  and  thick  hedges. 

The  general  tint  of  the  Woodlark  is  rather  yellower  than  that  of  the  skylark,  and 
here  is  more  red  about  the  breast.  The  tail  is  differently  coloured,  the  two  exterior 
Bathers  being  light  brown,  with  a  deeper  patch  on  the  inner  web,  the  two  central 
gathers  uniform  light  bro\vn,  and  all  the  others  rather  dark  brown  with  a  white  spot  at 
he  extromify.  The  whoh».  of  the  under  surfiico  is  ]):ile  yellowish  brown  divei'sified 
©  the  breast  by  dark  spots.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  a  little  more  than 
ix  inches. 
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There  is  a  curious  genus  of  Larks  called  by  the  name  of  Otrfcoris,  or  Eared  Larks,  on 
account  of  the  double  pencil,  or  tuft  of  feathers,  which  they  bear  upon  their  heads,  and 
which  project  on  each  side  of  the  face  like  the  pen  of  a  lawyer  s  clerk  from  behind  his 
ear.  Two  species  of  this  genus  are  now  well  known  to  ornithologists,  the  one  being  the 
Pencilled  Lark,  and  the  other  the  Shore  Lark. 

The  Pencilled  Lark  is  a  very  rare  bird,  and  has  comparatively  recently  been  introduced 
to  science.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  especially  about  Erzeroum,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  on 
account  of  the  greatly  developed  pencils  of  dark  feathers  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  a  prettily,  though  not  brightly,  coloured  bird.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  darkid 
ash,  the  wings  and  quill-feathers  being  of  a  browmish  cast,  with  the  exception  of  the 
external  primaries,  which  are  w^hite.  The  forehead,  the  chin,  ear-coverts,  breast,  and 
abdomen  are  white,  and  the  two  projecting  pencils  are  jetty  black.  Tlie  top  of  the  head 
and  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  also  ashen,  but  with  a  purple  wash.  The  tail  is  dark  brown, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  central  feathers,  which  are  dusky  grey. 

A  CLOSELY  allied  species  is  sometimes  seen  in  this  country.  This  is  the  Shore  Labk, 
a  bird  which  has  occasionally  been  seen,  and  of  course  killed,  on  our  coasts,  although  ite 
ordinary  dwelling-place  is  in  North  America.     Of  this  bird  Wilson  speaks  as  follows:— 

"  It  is  one  of  our  winter  birds  of  passage,  arriving  from  the  north  in  the  fall ;  nsually 
staying  with  us  the  whole  winter,  frequenting  sandy  plains  and  open  downs,  and  is 
numerous  in  the  Southern  States,  as  far  as  Georgia,  during  that  season.  They  fly  liigh  in 
loose,  scattered  flocks,  and  at  these  times  have  a  singular  cry,  almost  exactly  Uke  the 
skylark  of  Britain. 

They  are  very  numerous  in  many  tracts  of  New  Jersey,  and  are  frequently  brought  to 
Philadelphia  market.  Tliey  are  then  generally  very  fat,  and  are  considered  excellent 
eating.  Their  food  seems  principally  to  consist  of  small  round  compressed  seeds,  buck- 
wheat, oats,  &c.  with  a  large  proportion  of  gravel  On  the  flat  commons,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  flocks  of  them  are  regularly  seen  during  the  whole 
winter.  In  the  stomachs  of  them  I  have  found,  in  numerous  instances,  quantities  of  the 
eggs  or  laiTaB  of  certain  insects,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  slimy  earth.  About  the  middle 
of  March  they  generally  disappear,  on  their  route  to  the  north.'' 

Forster  informs  us  that  they  visit  the  environs  of  Albany  first  in  the  b^iinningof 
May,  but  go  farther  north  to  breed ;  that  they  feed  on  grass  seeds  and  buds  of  the  spring 
birch,  and  nm  into  small  holes,  keeping  close  to  the  ground ;  from  whence  the  nativei 
call  them  '' chi-chup-pi'Suey  The  pencils  which  decorate  the  head  of  this  bird  an 
movable,  and  are  raised  or  depressed  at  the  wiU  of  their  owner,  thereby  producing  a  Toy 
grotesque  appearance.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  bird  is  dead,  they  lie  « 
closely  among  the  other  feathers,  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished 

The  well-known  Bullfinch  is,  perhaps,  rather  more  familiar  as  a  cage  bird  than  as  i 
denizen  of  the  wood,  for  it  is  so  remarkably  shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits  that  it  keqi 
itself  sedulously  out  of  sight,  and  though  bold  enough  in  the  pursuit  of  food,  invading  tb 
gardens  and  orchards  with  considerable  audacity,  it  yet  has  a  careful  eye  to  its  own  safcij 
and  seldom  comes  w^ithin  reach  of  gunshot 

It  cares  little  for  open  country,  preferring  cultivated  grounds,  woods,  and  copses,  iwl 
is  very  fond  of  orchards  and  fruit-gardens,  finding  there  its  greatest  supply  of  food.  TWi 
bird  seems  to  feed  almost  wholly  on  buds  during  their  season,  and  is  consequently  aW 
without  mercy  by  the  owners  of  fruit-gardens.  The  Bullfinch  has  a  curious  propenaitf 
for  selecting  those  buds  which  would  produce  fruit,  so  that  the  leafage  of  the  tree  is  tA 
at  all  diminished.  Although  the  general  verdict  of  the  garden-keeping  public  goes  again* 
the  Bullfinch,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  ow^ners  of  gardens  who  are  willing  to  9SJ 
a  kind  word  for  Bully,  and  who  assert  that  its  mischievous  propensities  have  b^  wm 
overrated. 

It  is  true  that  the  bird  will  oftentimes  set  hard  to  work  upon  a  fruit-tree,  and  retfc* 
lessly  strip  off  every  single  flower-bud,  thereby  destroying  to  all  appearance  the  prospecto 
of  the  crop  for  that  season.    Yet  there  are  cases  when  a  goosebeny-buahjbas  thus  be* 
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ompletely  disbudded,  and  yet  l)onic  a  hoavj^  crop  of  fruit.  Tlio  reason  of  this  curious 
ihenomenou  may  prol)ably  be,  tliat  some  of  tluj  ])uds  wwe  attacked  l)y  insects,  and  tliat 
he  kind  of  pruning  process  achieved  by  the  Bullliuch  was  beneticial  rather  than  liurtful 
0  the  plant 

The  Bullfinch  affoitls  a  curious  instance  of  the  change  wrought  l)y  domestication. 

In  its  natural  state  its  notes  an^  by  no  means  remarkable,  but  its  memory  is  so  good, 
indits  powera  of  imitation  so  singular,  that  it  can  be  tau<:;ht  to  ])ij>e  tunes  w4th  a  sweet 
md  flute-like  intonation,  having  some  of  that  peculiar  "  woody"  quality  that  is  observable 
a  the  clarionet.  It  is  always  captured  veiy  young  for  this  i)urpose,  and  from  the. 
Homent  of  its  capture  its  instruction  begins.  The  teacher  keeps  his  birds  separate,  and 
Uways  plays  the  tune  to  be  learned  upon  some  instrument,  such  as  a  bird-organ  or  a 
lageolet,  as  soon  as  he  has  given  them  their  food.  The  latter  instrument  always  turns 
>nt  the  best  birds,  as  those  which  are  taught  with  the  bird-organ  acquire  that  mechanical 
Precision  of  note  and  total  absence  of  feeling  which  renders  the  notes  of  a  grinding  organ 
0  obnoxious  to  musical  ears. 

The  birds  are  always  apt  to  forget  their  lesson  during  the  moulting  season,  and  if  they 
K  permitted  at  that  time  to  hciir  other  binls,  they  pick  up  not<33  that  are  entirely  foreign 
0  the  air  which  they  are  meant  to  perform,  and  so  make  a  sad  jumble.  I  onco 
new  a  piping  Bullfinch,  a  very  amusing  bird,  who  had  forgotten  the  first  two  or  three 
era  of  "  Cherry-ripe,"  and  always  used  to  commence  in  a  most  absurd  manner  in  the  very 
liddle  of  a  phrase.  He  always  finished  with  a  long  whistle,  as  of  surprise,  and  then 
^gan  to  chuckle  and  hop  about  the  table  as  if  greatly  charmed  with  his  own  performance. 
[e  had  a  great  wish  to  t^ach  me  to  pipe,  and  used  to  give  me  lessons  every  time  I  saw 
im.  Sometimes  I  would  purposely  go  wrong  in  the  tune,  when  he  would  break  off  his 
iping,  scold  harshly,  and  begin  afresh. 

The  Bullfinch  is  a  remarkably  tameable  and  loving  bird,  and  is  easily  affected  l)y 
redilection  or  dislike  for  different  persons,  generally  holding  fast  by  its  first  impulse. 
he  bird  which  I  have  just  mentioned  was  most  absurd  in  the  violence  of  his  feelings 
[e  was  fond  of  scudding  about  on  a  bare  mahogany  table,  and  liked  to  lift  up  knitting- 
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needles  and  let  them  fall,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  rattle  against  the  wood 
But  towards  the  lady  to  whom  the  said  needles  belonged  he  had  an  unappeasable  enmity, 
and  so  jealous  was  he,  that  when  she  was  working  at  the  same  table,  she  dared  not  touch 
her  thread  or  scissors  without  looking  to  see  whether  Bully  were  near,  for  if  he  could  do 
so  he  always  dashed  across  the  table  and  pecked  her  fingei*s,  hissing  loudly  with  anger, 
and  all  liis  feathers  ruffled  up. 

Mrs.  Webber  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  Bullfinch  which  was  in  her 
possession,  and  which  went  the  way  of  most  pets,  and  perhaps  a  happier  way  than  that 
which  would  have  been  travelled  in  their  neglected  state. 

"  The  loss  of  our  pet.  General  Bem,  was  deeply  felt.  There  was  a  sad  vacancy  in  our 
house  again  which  we  did  not  soon  expect  to  have  filled.     However,  one  morning,  while  I 

yet  wept  for  General  Bem,  W came  in  with  a  small  cage  in  his  hand,  containing  an 

English  Bullfinch. 

*  See  !'  said  he,  *  I  have  brought  a  fine  Bullfinch  to  cheer  you  ;  he  sings  very  sweetly 
several  German  airs,  and  it  will  fill  Bem's  place  a  little  for  you.' 

*  No,  no,  I  cannot  let  him  stay,  no  bird  can  take  Bem's  place,  I  do  not  want  another 
bird  to  love  ;  take  him  away.' 

Poor  little  Bobl)y,  T  found  him  in  the  room  of  a  rough  fellow  who  did  not  care  for  him, 
and  who  gladly  exchanged  the  sullen  bird,  as  he  called  him,  for  some  trinket  A  littk 
girl  1  saw  there  told  me  how  sweetly  he  sang,  and  I  determined  to  have  him  at  any  rate: 

*  Must  I  take  the  poor  bird  away  ?     He  will  be  so  startled  among  my  clamourers  that  he 
will  not  sing  to  me.' 

*  Well,  let  the  fellow  stay,  though  I  assure  you  I  cannot  love  him/ 

So  he  hung  the  birdcage  on  a  nail  in  my  room,  and  I  tried  to  turn  my  back  upott 
him.  I  could  not  help  observing,  however,  that  he  seemed  to  relish  the  glow  of  my  wood 
fire  and  the  wannth  of  the  room  greatly,  and  was  commencing  to  dress  his  feathers,  and 
to  jump  about  in  his  little  cage  with  quite  a  cheerful  air. 

I  thought  him  at  all  events  a  sensible  bird,  and  determined  to  give  liim  a  larger  cage 
during  the  day.  I  then  discovered  that  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  thi^  of  Ws 
toes,  perhaps  in  the  struggles  he  had  made  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  by  means  of 
the  deceitful  bird- limed  twig,  so  that  he  was  almost  incapable  of  resistance,  if  one  chose 
to  catch  him  while  in  the  cage,  and  then  he  would  only  crouch  in  a  corner,  and  with  his 
bright  black  eye  and  beseeching  chirp  pray  to  be  left  at  peaca 

For  a  week  or  more  I  took  but  little  notice  of  him,  only  admiring  his  irresistibla 
song,  for  he  became  so  cheerful  as  to  sing  to  us  once  or  twice  during  the  twenty-foar 
hours. 

One  afternoon,  however,  I  caught  myself  mimicking  the  droll  whistle  with  which  be 
would  break  his  song,  and  which  had  precisely  the  sound  we  express  by  the  whew-(HHi 
when  we  make  what  we  know  to  be  some  ludicrous  mistake. 

He  instantly  repeated  it  more  slowly.  I  tried  again  and  again  till  he  seemed  satisfied, 
and  commenced  the  first  bar  of  a  strain  of  German  music  and  then  paused  I  looked  i^ 

*  What,  do  you  mean  to  teach  me  your  song  V 

He  repeated  the  notes,  and  I  essayed  to  reproduce  them  ;  my  effort,  however,  seemed 
to  amuse  the  young  master,  for  he  drew  out  to  its  fullest  extent  his  whew-o-o-<H),  bat 
instantly  commenced  the  bar  again.  By  this  time  I  had  become  thoroughly  interested, 
and  not  liking  to  be  laughed  at,  made  a  more  successful  effort.  This  time  Bob  seemed 
more  satisfied,  and  added  a  few  more  notes.  When  I  had  achieved  these,  he  repeated  aD 
and  put  me  to  the  test,  and  so  on  through  his  whole  song  ;  every  few  moments,  howevei; 
evidently  enjoying  the  fantastic  mistakes  wliich  I  made,  and  uttering  his  whistle  in  the 
most  provokingly  sarcastic  tone.  I  was  greatly  amused,  and  related  the  stoiy  with  giert 
gusto  on  Mr.  Webber's  return. 

The  next  morning  when  I  came  near  the  cage,  the  bird  came  as  near  me  as  he  oooH 
and  commenced  a  pleasant  chirping,  which  evidently  meant  'Good  morning  to  yt** 
This  I  returned  in  tones  reseml)liiig  his  as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  it  finally  ended  bymj 
taking  the  young  gimtleman  into  my  hand  and  feeding  him.     He  took  his  seeds  from  nqr 
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tngers  from  that  time  every  morning,  for  two  or  tliree  weeks.    Tlien  we  were  to  leave 

3 for  some  time,  and  I  sent  liim  Imck  to  W ,  congratulating  myself  that  I  was 

''et  heart-whole  as  far  as  Ik)l)l)y  was  conccrncMl. 

In  about  a  mouth  we  returned  and  we  called  to  see  the  birds  ;  wliat  was  my  surprise 
■rhen  Master  Bullfinch  instantly  descended  from  his  perch  to  the  comer  of  the  cage 
learest  to  my  face,  and  after  the  first  chirp  of  greeting  commenced  singing  in  a  sweet 
mdertone,  hovering  and  turning,  his  fi^atliers  lifted,  his  eye  gk^aming,  nnd  his  whole 
expression  one  of  the  most  profound  admiration  for  httle  me.  I  was  quite  heartless,  only 
shrugging  my  shoulders  ancl  turning  away. 

But  I  do  not  know  exactly  liow  it  came  about ;  in  a  few  weeks  I  had  the  i)ainted  finch 

and  the  Bullfinch  quite  domesticated  in  my  room,  and  though  I  still  said  I  did  not  love 

him,  yet  I  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  bird,  and  as  the  little  fellow  grew  more  and  more 

cheeiful  and  sang  louder  and  oftener  each  day,  and  wfus  getting  S(j  handsome.  1  found  plenty 

of  reasons  for  increasing  my  attention  to  him,  and  then  alxne  all  things  he  seemed  to  need 

my  presence  quite  as  much  as  sunshine,  i\)i'  if  I  went  away,  if  only  to  my  breakfast,  he 

vould  uttor  the  most  piteous  and  incessant  cries  until  1  returned  to  him,  when  in  a 

breath  his  tone^  were  changed  and  he  sang  his  most  enchanting  airs.     He  made  himself 

most  fascinating  by  his  polite  adoratiou,  he  never  considertMl  himself  suiliciently  well 

dressed,  he  was  most  devoted  in  his  efloi-ts  to  enchain  me  by  his  melodies.  Art  and  nature 

Iwthwere  called  to  his  aid,  imtil,  finally,  I  could  no  long(;r  refrain  from  ex]>ressing  in  no 

measured  terms  my  admiration.     He  was  then  satisfied,  not  to  cease  his  attention,  but 

to  take  a  step  further ;  he  presented  me  with  a  straw,  and  even  with  increased  appearance 

of  adulation. 

From  that  tnne  he  claimed  me  wholly;  no  one  else  could  approach  the  cage  ;  he  would 
fight  most  desperately  if  any  one  dared  to  approach,  and  if  they  laid  a  finger  on  me 
msfiiiy  was  unbounded,  he  would  dash  himself  against  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  bite  the 
wires  as  if  he  would  obtain  his  liberty  at  all  hazards,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  punish  the 
ofTender. 

If  I  went  away  now  he  would  first  mouni,  then  endeavour  to  win  me  back  by  sweet 

wngs.    In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  l^y  his  cries,  and  if  I  but  moved  my  hand,  his 

moans  were  changed  to  glad  greetings.     If  I  sat  too  quietly  at  my  drawing,  he  would 

become  weary  seemingly,  and  call  me  to  him  ;  if  I  would  not  c^une,  he  would  say  in  gentle 

tone,  *  Come  here  !  come  here  ! '  so  distinctly  that  all  my  friends  recognised  the  meanuig 

tf  the  accents  at  once,  and  then  he  would  sing  to  me.     All  the  day  he  would  watch  me ; 

if  I  was  cheerful,  he  sang  and  was  so  gay ;  if  I  was  sad,  he  would  sit  by  the  hour  watching 

eveiy  movement^  and  if  I  arose  from  my  seat  I  w^as  called,  *  Come-e-here  ;'  and  whenever 

ie  could  manage  it,  if  the  wind  blew  my  hair  wdthiu  his  cage  he  w^ould  cut  it  off,  calling 

jDe  to  help  him,  as  if  he  thought  I  had  no  right  to  wear  anything  else  than  feathers,  and 

if  I  would  have  hair  it  was  only  sidtablc  to  nest-building  !    If  I  let  him  fly  about  the 

^m  with  the  painted  finch,  he  would  follow  so  close  on  my  footsteps  that  I  was  in 

constant  terror  that  he  would  be  stepped  upon  or  lost  in  following  me  from  the  rooia    At 

last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  1  could  not  build  a  nest ;  I  never  seemed  to  understand 

what  to  do  with  the  nice  materials  he  gave  me,  and  when  I  offered  to  return  them,  he 

Hipew  his  body  to  one  side  and  looked  at  me  so  drolly  from  one  eye  that  I  was  quite 

ibaahed.     From  that  time  he  seemed  to  tliink  I  must  be  a  very  yomig  creature,  and  more 

issiduously  fed  me  at  stated  periods  during  the  day,  throwing  up  from  his  own  stomach  the 

lalf-digested  food  for  my  benefit,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  feeding  young  birds. 

But  I  did  not  like  this  sort  of  relationship  very  much,  and  determined  to  keep 
t  down,  and  forthwith  commenced  by  coldly  refusing  to  be  fed,  and  as  fast  as  I  could 
ring  my  hard  heart  to  do  it,  breaking  down  all  the  gentle  bonds  between  us. 

The  result  was  sad  enough ;  the  poor  fellow  could  not  bear  it  He  sat  in  wondering 
rief ;  he  would  not  eat  At  night  I  took  him  in  my  hand  and  held  him  to  my  cheek  ;  he 
icstled  closely  and  seemed  more  happy,  although  his  little  heaii;  was  too  full  to  let  him 
peak.  In  the  morning  I  scarcely  answered  his  tender  low  call,  *Come-e-liere  !*  but  I  sat 
own  to  my  drawing,  thinking  if  I  could  be  so  cold  much  longer  to  so  gentle  and  uncom- 
laining  a  creature. 
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I  presently  arose  and  went  to  the  cage.  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  bird ;  he  lay  strugghng  on 
the  floor ;  I  took  him  out,  I  tried  to  call  him  back  to  life  in  every  way  that  I  knew,  but 
it  was  useless  ;  I  saw  he  was  dying,  his  little  frame  was  even  then  growing  cold  within 
my  warm  palm.  I  uttered  the  call  he  knew  so  well ;  he  threw  back  his  head  with  its  yet 
undimmed  eye  and  tried  to  answer — the  elTort  was  made  with  his  last  breath.  His  eye 
glazed  as  I  gazed,  and  liis  attitude  was  never  changed  ;  his  little  heait  was  broken.  I  can 
never  forgive  myseK  for  my  cruelty." 

Those  who  desire  to  find  the  nest  of  the  Bullfinch  must  search  in  the  thickets  and 
most  retired  parts  of  woods  or  copses,  and  they  may,  perhaps,  find  the  nest  hidden  very 
carefully  away  in  some  leafy  branch  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground.  A  thick  bnsh 
is  a  very  favourite  spot  for  the  nest ;  but  I  have  more  than  once  Tound  them  in  haul 
branches,  so  slender  that  their  weight  has  bent  them  aside.  The  eggs  are  very  prettily 
marked  with  deep  violet  and  purple-brown  streaks  and  mottlings  upon  a  greeni^  ^riiite 
ground,  and  are  easily  recognisable  by  the  more  or  less  perfect  ring  which  they  fimn 
round  the  larger  end  of  the  egg.     The  eggs  are  generally  five  in  number. 

The  parents  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  and  retain  them  through  the  antonm  and 
winter,  not  casting  them  off  until  the  next  breeding  season.  The  families  assemble 
together  in  little  flocks  only  five  or  six  in  number,  and  may  be  seen  flying  about  in 
company,  but  never  associating  with  birds  of  any  other  species. 

In  confinement  it  is  a  very  jealous  and  withal  a  most  combative  bird,  not  easily 
daunted,  and  fighting  with  its  fellow-prisoners  till  one  or  the  other  is  vanquished  or  even 
killed.  These  birds  have  been  known  to  fight  continually  with  other  inhabitants  of  the 
same  cage,  and  even  to  kill  the  goldfinch  in  spite  of  his  long  pointed  bill  and  high  spirit 
Many  persons  w^ho  keep  Bullfinches  find  their  plumage  getting  gradually  darker  until  at 
last  it  assumes  a  black  hue.  This  change  of  colour  is  mostly  produced  by  two  causes- 
one  the  confinement  in  a  smoky  atmosphere,  and  the  other  the  presence  of  hemp-seed  in 
the  food.  Hemp-seed  when  too  liberally  given  has  often  this  effect  upon  the  cage-birds^ 
and  even  the  light  coloui*s  of  the  goldfinch  will  darken  into  dingy  black  and  brown  under 
its  influence.  The  reason  of  so  curious  a  phenomenon  is  not  known,  but  it  is  virtually 
a  problem  which  when  solved  may  be  of  considerable  value. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  male  bird  is  as  follows : — 

The  base  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  beautiful  slaty  grey,  which  has  been  known  to 
take  a  roseate  hue.  The  top  of  the  head,  the  greater  wing-coverts,  the  upper  tail-coveite; 
and  the  chin  are  jetty  black,  and  the  tips  of  the  wing-coverts  are  snovry  white,  so  tU 
they  form  a  bold  white  bar  across  the  wing.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  art 
deep  black  with  a  perceptible  violet  lustre,  and  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  throat,  bieas^ 
and  abdomen  are  light  and  rather  peculiar  red  with  a  slight  chestnut  tinge.  As  is  tb 
case  with  most  birds,  varieties  are  not  uncommon.     The  bill  is  deep  shining  black. 

The  female  is  not  so  brilliantly  coloured  as  her  mate,  the  grey  of  the  back  being  of  I 
rather  dingy  cast,  and  the  red  of  the  under  portions  being  of  a  purplish  brown  hft  • 
Young  birds  are  coloured  like  the  female,  except  that  the  head  is  not  black.    The  totol 
length  of  the  bird  rather  exceeds  six  inches. 

The  Ceossbills,  of  which  three  species  are  known  to  inhabit  England,  are  mo* 
remarkable  birds,  and  have  long  been  celebrated  on  account  of  the  singular  form  of  beik 
bom.  which  they  derive  their  name. 

In  all  these  birds,  the  two  mandibles  completely  cross  one  another,  so  that  at  fin* 
sight  the  structure  appears  to  be  a  malformation,  and  to  prohibit  the  bird  bom  packii^ 
up  seeds  or  feeding  itself  in  any  way.  But  when  the  Crossbill  is  seen  feeding  i 
speedily  proves  itself  to  be  favoured  with  all  the  ordinary  faculties  of  birds,  and  to  bi 
as  capable  of  obtaining  its  food  as  any  of  the  straight-beaked  birds. 

The  food  of  the  Crossbill  consists  abnost,  if  not  wholly,  of  seeds,  which  it  obtains  in  t 
very  curious  manner.  It  is  very  fond  of  apple-pips,  and  settling  on  the  tree  where  r?S 
apples  are  to  be  found,  attacks  the  fruit  with  its  beak,  and  in  a  very  few  momentB  eutot 
hole  fairly  into  the  "  core,"  from  which  it  picks  out  the  seeds  daintily  and  eats  ihn 
rejecting  the  ripe  pulpy  fruit  in  which  they  had  been  enveloped.    As  the  CroaaKD 
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ler  a  voracious  bird,  the  havoc  which  it  will   make  in   an   orchard  may  be 

ne  persons  say  that  the  bird  is  able  to  cut  an  apple  in  two  with  a  single  bite  ;  but  I 
fancy  that  in  such  cases  the  apple  must  be  of  the  smallest  and  the  bird  of  the 
,  for  it  is  hardly  larger  than  the  bullfinch,  and  the  head  is  not  at  all  dispro- 
ate  in  length  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

s  bird  is  also  very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  cone-bearing  trees,  and  haunts  the  pine-forests 
it  numbers.  While  engaged  in  eating,  it  breaks  the  cones  from  branches,  and 
I  them  firmly  in  its  feet  after  the  fasliion  of  the  parrots,  inserts  its  beak  below  the 
wrenches  them  away,  and  with  its  bone-tipped  tongue  scoops  out  the  seed.  They 
nr  beaks  under  the  scales  by  partially  opening  their  mouths  so  as  to  bring 
iremities  of  the  bill  immediately  over  each  other,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  wedge. 
)ints  of  the  beak  are  then  easily  inserted  like  a  wedge  under  the  scales,  and  by 
ly  drawing  tlie  lower  mandible  sideways,  the  scale  is  detached  from  the  cona 
i  power  of  the  beak  is  quite  extraordinary,  as  the  bird  evinces  no  difficulty  in 
ig  open  almonds  while  in  their  shell,  and  getting  at  the  kernel.  This  feat  is 
jd  by  pecking  a  hole  in  the  shell,  pushing  the  point  of  the  beak  into  the 
■8,  and  then  wrenching  the  shell  asunder  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  bill  The 
atly  clumsy  beak  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  apparatus  adapted  in  the  most  perfect 
r  to  the  wants  of  its  owner,  and  to  be  capable,  not  only  of  exerting  great  force  on 
ns,  but  of  picking  up  little  seeds  as  well  as  could  be  done  by  a  sparrow  or 
jy.     Indeed,  the  bird  can  shell  hemp  and  canary  seed  with  perfect  ease  and 

might  be  gathered  from  the  description  of  the  habits  of  the  Crossbill,  the  beak  and 
attendants  are  of  very  great  strength,  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  face  being 
fnspicuous  for  their  size  and  development  The  position  of  the  two  mandibles  is 
ill  uniform,  nor  does  it  depend,  according  to  some  persons,  on  the  sex  of  the  bird. 
mes  the  upper  mandible  is  turned  to  the  right  and  the  lower  to  the  left,  while 
nr  individuals  the  reverse  arrangement  is  followed.      In  either  case,  the  lower 
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mandible  is  that  which  is  used  for  the  wrenching  asunder  of  the  coverings  which  hide 
its  food. 

The  Crossbill  is  not  common  in  tliis  conntiy,  althougli  when  it  does  make  its 
appearance  it  generally  comes  over  in  flocks.  Usually  it  consorts  in  little  assemblies 
consisting  of  the  parents  and  their  young,  but  it  has  often  been  known  to  associate  in 
considerable  numbers.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  has  a  peculiar  knack  of  concealiog 
itself  at  a  moment's  notice,  pressing  itself  closely  upon  the  branches  at  the  least  alann, 
and  remaining  without  a  movement  or  a  sound  to  indicate  its  position  until  the  danger 
has  departed. 

Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  succeeded  in  shooting  seven  of  the* 
birds  upon  a  tree,  and  as  they  still  hung  upon  the  boughs,  one  of  the  party  volunteeiwl 
to  climb  the  tree  in  search  of  them.  When  he  had  got  among  the  branches,  a  flock  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  Crossbills  suddenly  flew  out,  uttering  a  shrill  sharp  cry  of  alann. 
Sometimes  flocks  of  great  extent  have  been  noticed  in  England,  upwards  of  a  huiiJred 
individuals  having  been  seen  in  a  single  flock. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  Crossbill  is  a  very  common  bird ;  and  the  north  of 
Europe  seems  to  be  their  proper  breeding-place. 

Tlie  nests  are  always  placed  in  rather  close  proximity,  so  that  if  one  nest  is  found, 
others  are  sure  to  l)e  at  no  great  distance.  The  nest  is  made  of  little  fir-twigs,  mosses, 
and  wool,  and  is  of  rather  a  loose  texture*.  It  is  always  found  upon  the  part  of  the 
branch  that  is  nearest  to  the  stem.  The  fir  is  the  tree  that  is  almost  always  if  not 
invariably  employed  by  this  bird  as  the  nesting-place.  The  eggs  are  generally  three,  kt 
sometimes  four  in  number,  and  are  something  like  those  of  the  greenfinch,  but  rather 
larger. 

Tlie  nest  is  generally  built  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the 
young  are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  their  beaks  are  not  crossed  like  those  of  the 
parents,  but  made  much  like  those  of  any  other  young  bird,  the  crossing  not  taking  plice 
until  they  are  attaining  an  age  and  development  which  will  enable  them  to  shift  fit 
themselves.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the  Crossbill  has  been  known  to  make  its  nest  a 
the  British  islands. 

The  colour  of  this  bird  is  variable  in  the  extreme,  seeming  to  depend  on  extendi 
circumstances  for  its  difference  of  tint  and  depth  of  hue. 

Tlie  adult  male  assumes  several  varieties  of  tint,  the  plumage  being  coloured  wil 
red,  yellow,  or  orange,  which  latter  hue,  as  Mr.  Yarrell  well  observes,  is  partly  cov«d 
by  the  mixture  of  the  other  two.  His  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  plumage  a 
very  interesting. 

"  A  red  male  now  before  me,  that  had  completed  his  moult  during  his  first  autunffl, 
has  the  back  dull  reddish  brown,  darkest  in  colour  towards  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandiUe; 
the  head,  rump,  throat,  breast  and  belly  tile-red  ;  the  feathers  on  the  back  mixed  ^ 
some  brown,  producing  a  chestnut  brown  ;  wing-covert5,  and  quUls,  and  tail-feathen 
nearly  uniform  dark  brown. 

A  second  male  bird,  killed  at  the  same  time  as  the  red  bird  just  described,  hasfta 
head,  rump,  and  under  surface  of  the  body  pale  yellow  tinged  with  green,  the  back  dit» 
brown ;  wings  and  tail-feathers  like  those  of  the  red  bird. 

A  third  male,  killed  at  the  same  time,  lias  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  back  a  mixtoe 
of  reddish  brown  and  dark  orange :  the  rump  reddish  orange ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  li^ 
orange;  the  chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  red,  passing  on  the  lower  part  rf 
the  breast,  belly,  and  sides  to  orange. 

Red  males  that  have  moulted  in  confinement  have  changed  during  the  moult  to 
greenish  yellow,  and  others  to  light  yellow ;  thus  apparently  indicating  that  the  yeBc(» 
colour  is  that  of  the  older  livery ;  but  young  males,  as  before  observed,  certainly  some' 
times  change  at  once  to  yellow,  without  going  through  either  the  red  or  the  onup 
coloured  stages.  The  lightest  colours,  whether  green,  yellow,  red,  or  OTange,  pervade  tto 
feathers  of  the  rump  and  the  upper  tail-coverts. 

In  captivity  I  have  known  several  instances  of  red  and  yellow  coloured  spediMl 
changing  back  to  dull  brown,  as  dark  or  even  darker  than  their  early  pIomageL    Hi* 
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i  be  the  effect  of  particular  food,  wlucli  is  known  to  exorcise  such  an  influence  on 
Uwr  birds  ;  but  whether  having  once  assumed  liglit  tints,  they  ever  in  a  wild  and  healthy 
late  go  back  to  olive  brown  or  more  dull  colours,  has  not,  1  believe,  been  ascertained." 

The  young  bii^ds  are  dark  green  covered  with  horizontal  dashes  of  black.  They 
Rerwards  assume  their  yearling  plumage,  which  is  a  general  dull  brown,  greyish  white 
n  the  head,  and  with  the  under  surface  of  the  body  liberally  streaked  witli  a  darker  tint, 
le  female  is  of  a  green-yellow,  with  a  dash  of  brown  on  the  toj)  of  the  head  and  the 
pper  surface  of  the  body,  changing  into  a  purer  yellow  on  the  upper  tail-coveiis. 

The  total  length  of  the  male  bird  is  rather  more  than  six  inches,  and  the  female 
peqnently  reaches  seven  inches  in  length. 

The  Plant-CHJTTEES  derive  their  name  from  their  habit  of  seizing  the  plants  on  which 
ley  feed,  and  nipping  their  stems  asimder  with  their  sharp  bills  as  neatly  as  if  they  had 
Bcn  cut  with  shears.  They  are  all  of  moderate  size,  about  equalling  the  bullfinch  in 
imensions.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  food,  their  beaks  are  very  sharp  and 
iglitly  notched. 

The  Chilian  Plant-cutter  is  rather  a  large  species,  being  equal  to  a  thrush  in 
intensions.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  its  native  country,  and  is  most  destructive  to  the 
wps.  It  is  very  fond  of  sprouting  com,  and,  not  content  with  eating  the  green  blades,  it 
nns  to  find  such  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  its  bill,  that  it  cuts  down  hundreds  of  stalks 
I  if  in  mere  wantonness,  and  leaves  the  green  stems  IjHing  strew^ed  about  the  ground. 
t  account  of  these  destructive  propensities,  it  is  greatly  persecuted  by  the  agriculturists, 
ho  shoot  it  and  trap  it,  and  further  aid  in  its  extermination  by  setting  a  price  on  its 
)ld,  and  giving  a  certain  sum  to  every  one  who  will  bring  in  a  dead  bird. 

The  nest  is  made  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tree  in  some  very  retired  situation,  so  that 
spite  of  all  the  persecution  with  which  it  meets,  it  still  holds  its  ground  against  the 
mers.  In  colour  it  is  sober ;  the  usual  tints  being  grey,  with  a  bronze  tinge  on  the 
ik,  and  somewhat  of  a  slaty  hue  upon  the  breast  and  abdomea  The  quill-feathers  of 
wing  and  tail  are  black.    Its  voice  is  rather  harsh,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  rough 
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The  Colies  form  a  small  family  of  birds,  whose  exact  place  among  the  feathered 
tribes  seems  to  be  rather  uncertain.  They  are  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  India ;  and  at 
their  plumage  is  of  a  soft  and  silken  character,  and  generally  of  sober  tints,  they  often  go 
by  the  name  of  Mouse-birds,  a  title  which  is  also  due  to  their  mouse-like  maimer  of 
creeping  among  the  boughs  of  trees. 

The  Senegal  or  Long-tailed  Coly  is  found  in  Africa,  in  the  country  from  which  it 
derives  its  name. 

It  is  a  pretty  bird,  and  as  it  traverses  tlie  branches  has  a  peculiarly  elegant  appearance; 
its  long  tail  seeming  to  balance  it  in  the  extraordinary  and  varied  attitudes  which  it 
assumes,  and  its  highly  movable  crest  being  continually  raised  or  depressed,  giving  it  i 
very  spirited  aspect. 

It  is  gregarious,  living  in  little  companies  of  four  or  five  in  number,  and  is  continual^ 
jumping  and  running  about  the  branches  in  search  of  its  food,  which  consists"  of  ftiit 
and  buds.  The  grasp  of  its  feet  is  very  powerful,  as  much  so  indeed  as  that  of  the  panot; 
and  whUe  traversing  the  bouglis,  it  may  often  be  seen  hanging  by  its  feet  with  ite  iffi 
downward,  and  occasionally  remaining  for  some  time  suspended  by  a  single  foot  I« 
Vaillant  says  that  this  bird,  in  common  with  other  members  of  the  same  family,  is  kd 
of  sleeping  in  this  singular  attitude,  and  that  in  the  early  morning  it  may  often  be  fooBi 
so  benumbed  with  cold,  that  it  can  be  taken  by  hand  before  it  can  loosen  its  hold  fej* 
the  bough  which  it  grasps  so  firmly. 

Owing  to  the  formation  of  its  feet,  which  are  almost  wholly  formed  for  graspii¥,Hii 
seldom  seen  on  the  ground,  and  when  it  has  aliglited,  is  awkward  in  its  movemerfi 
Among  the  boughs,  however,  it  is  all  life  and  energy,  leaping  about  with  a  quick  vinfllj 
that  reminds  the  observer  of  our  common  long-tailed  titmouse.  In  climbing  fiom  <■• 
branch  to  another,  as  in  lowering  themselves,  the  Colies  frequently  use  their  beaks  to  lii 
them,  after  the  well-known  practice  of  the  parrots. 

The  nests  of  the  Colies  are  all  large  and  rounded,  and  are  generally  placed  in  ck* ' 
proximitj'-  to  each  other,  five  or  six  being  often  found  on  the  same  branch.  The  materiill 
of  which  they  are  made  are  slender  twigs  externally,  lined  with  mosses  and  soft  featte* 
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Ihennmbcr  of  the  eggs  is  from  foitr  to  six.  When  fat  and  in  good  condition,  the  fleth 
li  said  to  be  delicate  and  tender.    In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  a  blackbird. 

The  general  colour  of  this  species  is  a  rather  light  chestnut-grey,  brightening  into 
piddy  fawn  on  the  forehead.  The  crest  is  composed  of  fine  and  slender  feathers.  The 
■ape  of  the  neck  takes  a  blue  tint,  and  the  back  is  grey,  changing  to  slaty  blue  on  the 
iq^r  tail-coverts.  The  chin  and  the  abdomen  are  pearl-grey,  and  the  chest  is  of  the 
■one  light  ruddy  fawn  as  the  forehead.  The  beak  is  thick  and  sturdy,  and  is  black  at  the 
HfB,  and  brown  to\^ards  tht  base. 

-  Allied  to  the  colies  we  find  another  curious  and  interesting  group  of  birds  called  the 
IUntain-eatebs. 

These  birds  are  natives  of  Africa,  where  they  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  in  the 
fcests  which  they  frequent  liiay  be  seen  flitting  among  the  bi-anches  of  the  lofty  trees, 
iBding  among  the  boughs  with  great  adroitness,  and  displaying  their  shining  silken 
^hmage  to  the  beat  advantage.  They  are  wary  birds,  and  seem  to  have  tolerably  accurate 
his  respecting  the  range  of  shot,  for  they  mostly  keep  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  tree, 
M  can  but  seldom  be  approached  sufficiently  near  to  be  kiUed  by  the  gun.  Their  food 
almost  wholly  composed  of  fruits,  and  for  feeding  on  such  substances  they  are  well 
ited  by  their  large  and  peculiarly  formed  beaks. 

They  are  all  handsome  birds,  their  dimensions  averaging  those  of  the  European  jay,  and 
ir  plumage  glancing  with  violet,  green,  purple,  and  red  of  dififerent  shades.  One  of  the 
90t  of  the  species  is  the  Violet  Plantain-eater,  a  bird  which  is  found  about  Senegal  and 
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the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  shape  and  dimensions  of  tie 
beak,  which  is  everywhere  large  and  prominent,  but  is  especially  swollen  towards  tb 
base,  where  it  expands  into  a  large  shield-like  mass  of  homy  substcmce,  which  sprtti 
over  the  forehead  as  far  as  the  crown,  where  it  terminates  in  a  semicircular  thicken^  lin^ 
The  ridge  of  the  beak  is  greatly  arched,  and  its  sides  are  much  compressed.  Its  colowii 
equally  singular  with  its  shape,  for  it  is  of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  passing  into  rich  crimai 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  base. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  crimson,  not  unlike  that  of  the  beak,  and  the  feathers  aieteiy 
soft  and  fine,  bearing  a  velvety  or  plush-like  aspect.  The  general  colour  of  the  plnn^p 
is  very  deep  violet,  appearing  black  in  the  shade,  and  glossed  with  rich  green  in  mfl? 
lights.  Part  of  the  primary  quills  of  aU  the  secondaries  are  carmine,  softenisir  iito 
delicate  lUac,  and  tipped  with  deep  violet.     The  large  and  powerful  l^s  are  black. 

Anothee  beautiful  example  of  this  group  is  the  White-crested  Touraoo. 

This  bird  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  handsome  plumage,  but  for  its  pecufa 
customs.  It  is  even  more  suspicious  and  wary  than  the  previous  species,  and  htt ' 
peculiar  talent  for  concealing  itself.  Let  a  White-crested  Touraco  only  take  the  aliO^ 
and  in  a  second  of  time  it  will  be  so  well  hidden  that  even  a  practised  eye  can  acuoif 
obtain  a  clue  to  its  whereabouts. 

It  is  generally  to  be  found  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  if  it  should  be  alaiadl 
and  fly  from  one  tree  to  another,  it  -mil  vanish  from  sight  so  rapidly  that  the  only  my  *• 
get  a  shot  at  it  is  by  sending  some  one  up  the  tree  to  beat  each  bough  in 
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Vhile  traversing  the  branches,  it  runs  along  them,  always  keeping  its  body  in  the  same 
ine  with  the  bough,  so  tliat  if  it  fears  any  danger,  it  has  only  to  crawl  closely  to  the 
ipper  part  of  the  bough  to  be  quite  imperceptible  from  below.  Like  the  European 
ileepers,  or  the  squirrel,  it  often  avails  itself  of  the  thick  trunk  of  a  tree  to  hide  itself 
torn  a  supposed  enemy,  slipping  quietly  round  the  trunk,  and  always  keeping  on  the 
pposite  side. 

Some  of  these  birds  are  extremely  inquisitive,  and,  in  spit^  of  their  native  caution, 
rill  follow  a  traveller  for  miles ;  keeping  just  out  of  gunshot,  and  screaming  loudly  the 
^hile.  The  general  colour  of  this  species  is  olive-green  above,  except  on  the  crest,  which 
\  also  green,  but  of  a  lighter  hue,  and  is  edged  with  a  delicate  line  of  white.  The  wings 
ike  a  bluish  purple  tint,  especially  upon  the  primary  quill-feathers,  and  there  is  a  hori- 
mtal  streak  of  pure  white  beneath  each  eye.    It  is  about  as  large  as  a  common  jackdaw 

The  Blue  Plantain-eateb,  whose  colour  may  be  known  by  its  popular  title,  is 
enerally  to  be  found  on  the  lofty  trees  that  skirt  the  edges  of  streams,  either  perched 
emarely  on  the  boughs,  or  flitting  rapidly  through  them  in  search  of  the  fruits  and 
isects  on  which  it  feeds. 
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The  wings  of  this  species  are  but  weak,  and"  are  unable  to  endure  a  lengthened  fli 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  species  should  have  two  .distinct  modes  of  flight :  the 
. — which  is  its  most  usual  method — is  by  a  succession  of  rapid  and  apparently  labor 
flappings ;  while  the  other  is  a  graceful  soar,  in  which  the  bird  floats  softly  throagb 
air  with  wings  extended  and  motionless.  It  fiever  employs  its  wings  if  it  can  a 
doing  so,  and  even  in  making  a  short  flight  it  avails  itself  of  every  opportonit 
alighting,  thinking,  like  the  unfortunate  people  who  live  in  the  courts  of  royalty, 
to  sit  whenever  it  gets  a  chance  is  the  wisest  course  of  conduct. 

This  duplicate  kind  of  movement  extends  to  its  feet  as  well  as  its  wings,  Somet 
it  will  take  a  lazy  fit,  and-  will  sit  in  a  lumpish  ilrowsy  position,  as  if  it  were  one  ol 
slowest  birds  among  the  feathered  tribes,  its  body  all  huddled  up,  and  its  head  i 
between  its  shoulders.  But  when  roused,  it  leaps  in  a  single  instant  from  this  apai 
condition  into  graceful  vivacity,  every  nU^vement  full  of  life  and  sparkling  em 
traversing  the  boughs  with  wonderful  speed,  its  head  and  neck  being  dart^  in  ( 
direction,  lUce  that  of  a  snake,  its  crest  rapidly  raised  and  depressed,  it«  eyes  full  of  i 
and  its  voice  utterin<4  loud  and  animated  cries. 


HORNBILLS.  503 

The  voice  of  this  and  other  Plantain-(»aters  is  always  of  a  loud  character.  It  is  quite 
shy  as  its  comrades,  concealing  itself  in  the  same  effective  manner,  and  displaying 
►re  than  ordinary  precaution  wlien  in  the  vicinity  of  human  liahitations.  The  nest  of 
s  bird  is  made  in  the  hollow  of  sume  decaying  tree.  The  g(Mieral  colour  of  this  bird  is 
rk  blue,  marked  with  verditer  green.  The  cix*st  is  almost  black,  the  abdomen  is 
senish,  and  the  thighs  chestnut. 

The  remarkable  bird  known  by  the  naim^  of  IIoatzin,  or  Crested  Touraco,  is  the 
ie  example  of  the  family  or  sub-family,  tus  the  case  muy  be,  to  which  it  belongs.  Its 
act  place  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  is  rather  unsettled,  some  authoi-s  considering  it  to 
long  to  the  poidtiy,  or  the  Gallinaceous  birds,  and  others  looking  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
le  Passerines. 

It  is  a  very  fine  bird,  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  peacock,  and  having  somewhat  of 
le  same  gait  and  mode  of  carriage.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  foot,  the  outer 
•e  of  which  cannot  be  turned  backward,  has  induced  zoologists  of  the  i)resent  day  to 
sparate  it  from  the  plantain-eaters,  and  to  consider  it  as  a  imicjue  representative  of  a 
lb-family. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  being  found  in  TJuiana  and  the  Brazils, 
here  it  leads  a  gregarious  life,  assembling  together  in  large  flocks,  on  th(3  banks  of  creeks 
drivers.  Although  so  closely  resembling  thc^  (Gallinaceous  birds  in  general  ai)pearance 
ul  habits,  its  flesh  is,  fortunately  for  itself,  quite  uneatable,  being  im])regnated  wnth  a 
R)ng  and  peculiar  odour  that  deters  any  but  a  starving  man  from  making  a  meal  upon 

Perhaps  this  odour  may  be  caused  by  its  food,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  the 
ives  of  tiie  aram. 

The  nest  of  the  Hoatzin  is  made  in  the  lower  ])ai't  of  a  tree,  and  is  composed  exteriorly 
slender  twigs,  and  interiorly  of  mosses  and  other  soft  substances.  The  eggs  are  about 
?ee  or  four  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  greyish  white,  bt^sprinkled  witli  red  spots, 
e  head  of  this  species  is  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  elongated  and  narrow  f(;athers.  Its 
our  is  brown  above,  striped  with  white,  and  the  l^reast  and  throat  are  light  brown 
shed  with  grey.  The  abdomen  is  deep  chestnut,  and  the  tail  tipped  with  white.  The 
I  is  shorty  thick,  veiy  convex,  and  bent  downwards  at  the  tip. 

Thebb  are  many  strange  and  wonderful  fonns  among  the  feathered  tribes ;  but  there 
,  perhaps,  none  which  more  astonish  the  beholder  who  sees  them  for  the  first  time,  than 

I  group  of  birds  k^own  by  the  name  of  Hoknbills. 

They  are  all  distinguished  by  a  very  large  beak,  to  which  is  added  a  singular  helmet- 
B  appendage,  equalling  the  beak  itself  in  some  species,  while  in  others  it  is  so  small  as 
attract  but  little  notice.  On  account  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  beak  and  the  helmet, 
ich  in  some  species  recede  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  bird  appears  to  be  overweighted 
the  mass  of  homy  substance  which  it  has  to  carry ;  but  on  a  closer  investigation,  the 
ole  structure  is  found  to  be  singularly  light,  and  yet  very  strong. 
On  cutting  asunder  the  beak  and  helmet  of  a  Hornbill,  we  shall  find  that  the  outer 

II  of  homy  substance  is  very  thin  indeed,  scarcely  thicker  than  the  paper  on  which 
I  description  is  printed,  and  that  the  whole  interior  is  composed  of  numerous  honey- 
ibed  cells,  with  very  thin  walls  and  very  wide  spaces,  the  walls  of  the  cells  being  so 
mged  as  to  give  very  great  strength  when  the  bill  is  used  for  biting,  and  with  a  very 
ht  expenditure  of  material.  The  whole  stmcture,  indeed,  reminds  us  greatly  of  that 
ntiful  bony  network  which  gives  to  the  skull  of  the  elephant  its  enonnous  size  and 
itness,  and  which  is  fully  described  in  the  volume  on  Mammalia,  page  733.  The 
eral  appearance  of  the  dried  head  of  a  Hornbill,  with  its  delicate  cellular  arrangements, 

its  thin- polished  bony  shell,  is  not  unlike  the  well-kiwwn  shell  of  the  paper  nautilus, 

crumbles  in  the  grasp  almost  as  easily. 

Five  species  of  Hornbills  aixi  shown  in  the  engraving  on  page  504.  Tlie  upper 
re  is  the  common  Bhinoceros  Hornbill  {Haceros  Rhinoceros) ;  the  handsome,  but 
Her,  bird  on  it«  left  is  tlie  White-crested  Hornbill  (Btieeros  aUH>cristutnjt),     Of  tlie 

figures  that  occupy  the  middle  of  the  drawing,  the  left  Ijird  represents  the  Crested 
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Hombill  {Bucews  erisiatus),  and  that  on  the  right  is  the  Twohonied  HombiU  {Sucer^ 
Incormsy    The  smaller  species  at  the  bottom  is  the  Woodpecker  Hombill  {Bucewi  Fie^ 

Perhaps  the  gi-eatest  development  of  beak  and  helmet  is  found  in  the  RflurocBOi 
HoBNBELL,  althougli  there  are  many  othcra  which  have  these  appendages  of  great  m^  ^ 
may  be  seen  by  refemng  to  the  group  of  Honibilla, 
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'  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  HombiUs,  the  beak  vai-ics  greatly  in  proportion  to  the  age 
of  the  individual,  the  helmet  being  almost  imperceptible  when  it  is  tirst  hatched,  and  the 
bill  not  very  striking  in  its  dimensions.  But  as  the  bird  gains  in  strength,  so  does  the 
beak  gain  in  size,  and  when  it  is  adult  the  helmet  and  beak  attain  their  full  proportions. 
It  is  said  that  the  age  of  the  liornbill  may  be  known  by  inspecting  the  beak,  for  that  in 
every  year  a  wrinkle  is  added  to  the  number  of  the  furrows  that  are  found  on  the  bill 

The  object  of  the  huge  helmet-like  appendage  is  very  obscure,  but  the  probability  is, 
that  it  may  aid  the  bird  in  producing  the  loud  roaring  cry  for  which  it  is  so  celebrated. 
When  at  liberty  in  its  native  forests,  the  Ilonibill  is  lively  and  active,  leaping  from  bough 
to  bough  with  great  lightness,  and  appearing  not  to  be  in  the  least  incommoded  by  its 
laige  beak.  It  ascends  the  tree  by  a  succession  of  easy  jumps,  each  of  which  brings  it 
\o  a  higher  branch,  and  when  it  has  attained  the  very  summit  of  the  tree,  it  stops 
and  pours  forth  a  succession  of  loud  roaring  sounds,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

The  flijrht  of  the  Hornbill  is  rather  lal)orious,  and  performed  by  rapid  flappings  of  the 
wings.     While  in  the  air  tlie  bird  has  a  habit  of  clattering  its  great  mandibles  together, 
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wliicli,  \vilh  tlie  noise  r»f  tlie  winj^,  pr»v 
diKN's  n  most  wrinl-like  sound  in  Ihe 
\\)\v<[  (Irj)tlis.  wliicli  is  a  fertile  source  of 
uliinii  to  till*  timid  travidlc-r. 

Tlio    Inod  of  the    Ilornbill  seems  to 
consist    both    of    animal    and   vegetable 
matters,  and   lA.*sson  remarks  that  thcjw 
sjR'i'ies    wliicli    inhabit    Africa    live  on 
carrion,  wliih*   tliose    tliat    are  foiuid  in 
Asia  feed  on  fruits,  and  that  their  flesh 
ac(|uires  thereby  an  a;^reeable  and  pt«o- 
liar    llavour — somethinjj,    we    may  pre- 
sume, h'ke  that  of  the  famous  lamb  fed 
upon  justachio  nuts.     Perhaps  this  state- 
ment may  Ik*  too  sweeping,  and  the  birij 
of  both  (vuitinents  may  in  all  prubabilitr 
be  able  to  eat  both  animal  and  vegetable 
foo<l. 

At  all  events,  the  enormous  beak  of 
the  lihinoceros  Ilornbill,  which  is  one  of 
the  Asiatic  species,  appeal's  to  l»e  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 
animal  life,  as  is  now  known  to  W.  the 
case  with  the  coiTesponding  member  of 
the  toucan.  It  is  lianl  to  thiuk  that  so 
formidable  a  weapon  should  be  given  to 
the  Ilornbill  meixdy  for  the  purpose  of 
catin;^'  fruits  ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
many  of  the  species  are  acknowledged  to 
be  carnivorous,  and  that  the  toucan  em- 
])loys  its  huge  and  similarly  formed  beak 
in  the  destniction  of  small  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  it  is  but  rational  to  suppose 
that  the  Ilornbill  acts  often  iu  a  similar 
fashion. 

One  individual,  a  Concave  Horabill 
(Iincfros  cavdUui),  which  was  kept  in 
ca])tivity,  was  much  more  attat'lied  to 
animal  than  vegetable  food,  and,  like  the 
toucan,  would  seize  with  avidity  a  dead 
mouse,  and  swallow  it  entire,  after  squwi- 
ing  it  once  or  twice  between  the  saw- 
shaped  edges  of  its  beak.  The  Bhinoceiw 
Hornbill  is  said  to  be  oftentimes  ex- 
tremely carnivorous  in  its  habits,  and 
to  follow  the  hunters  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  upon  the  offal  of  the  deer  and 
other  game  which  they  may  have  killed. 

While  on  the  ground,  the  movements 
of  the  Hornbill  are  rather  ixjculiar.  for 
instead  of  walking  soberly  along,  as  migbt 
be  expected  from  a  bin!  of  its  siie,  it 
hoj)s  along  by  a  succession  of  jumps.  It 
is  but  seldom  seen  on  the  ground,  pre- 
ferring the  trunks  of  trees,  which  it* 
]»ow«»rful  feet  an»  well  calculatetl  to  c!:tfp 
iirndv. 
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Hie  oolonr  of  the  Btdnoceros  Hombill  is  as  follows :  The  general  tint  of  the  body  is 
otky  blacky  changing  to  greyish  white  below.     The  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  aie 

a  and  loose,  and  more  l&e  hairs  than  feathers.  The  tail  is  of  a  greyish  white,  with  a 
black  band  running  across  it  near  the  extremity.  The  enormous  bill  is  generally  of 
t  jBtUowiah  white  colour,  the  upper  mandible  being  of  a  beautiful  red  at  its  base,  and  the 
mrar  mandible  black  The  helmet  is  coloured  with  black  and  white.  The  length  of  the 
in  18  about  ten  inches. 

AvoTHEB  species  of  this  curious  group  is  the  White-crested  IIorkbill,  a  bird  which 
■  lemarkable/or  the  peculiarity  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

AUliongh  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  preceding  species,  it  is  a  truly  handsome  bird,  and, 
impt  by  an  ornithologist,  would  hardly  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same  group  as 
jitonunoceras  Hombill.    Its  beak,  although  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
'  ~p  is  not  80  prominent  a  feature  as  in  the  other  Hornbills,  and  its  beautiful  white  fan- 
1  crest  takes  off  much  of  the  grotesque  aspect  which  would  other\visc  be  caused  by 
|{e  bilL    Very  little  of  the  helmet  is  visible  in  this  species,  as  it  is  of  comparatively 
I  dimensions,  and  is  hidden  by  the  plumy  crown  which  decorates  the  head.     The  tail 
Ifwy  long,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  is  graduated  and  coloured  in  a  veiy 
"1  manner,  eadi  feather  being  black  except  at  the  extreme  tips,  which  are  snowy  white. 
general  colour  of  this  bird  is  deep,  dull  black,  through  which  a  few  very  small 
fieathen  protrude  at  distant  intervals,  the  tail  is  black,  each  feather  being  tipped 
i  white,  and  the  orert  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  shaft  and  black  tip  of 
ifaather. 

^  lin  veiy  carious  birds  that  ^  by  the  name  of  Toucans  are  not  one  whit  less 
^ — ^able  than  the  hornbills,  their  beak  being  often  as  extravagantly  large,  and  their 
I  by  hi  saperior.    They  are  inhabitants  of  America,  the  greater  number  of  species 
!  fimnd  in  the  tropical  regions  of  that  country. 

'  ^^  Wbiida  ttlera  are  many  species,  of  wUch  no  less  than  five  were  living  in  the 

.  Gaidem  in  a  single  year.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  magnificent  work,  the  "Monograph 

\iki  BhamphastidiB,''  fignns  fifty-one  species,  and  ranks  them  under  six  genera. 

w  Unlike  the  faomliilla^  whose  plumage  is  of  a  sober  cast,  the  Toucans  are  gorgeously 

~  in  eveiy  cokmr  of  the  rainbow ;  and  from  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  feathers, 

I  briUiant  tints  possess  a  purity  which  is  seldom  seen  elsewhera     There  is  hardly  a 

~  of  colour  which  may  not  be  found  in  these  birds,  whose  plumage  would  give 

ibis  hints  to  tlie  student  of  colouring.    In  some  species,  and  often  in  the  same 

loflj,  the  intensest  carmine,  azure,  emerald-green,  ojange,  and  gold,  may  be  seen 

sly  contrasted  witii  jetfy'  black  and  showy  white,  while  in  others  the  feathers  axe 

I  with  the  softest  and  most  delicate  grey,  lilac,  pink,  and  primrose.    Unfortunately, 

of  these  colouis  ara  so  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  bird,  that  they 

, /oupediately  after  its  death,  and  cannot  be  restored- by  any  known  art  of -man. 

^  ^  one  qpecieSk.tlftB  Curl-cres^d  Ara^ari,  the  feathers  of  the  head  assume  a  most  unique 

i  somewhat  .ffiotesqne;  form,  reminding  the  observer,  of  a  coachman's  wig  dyed  black. 

iffae.top.of'the  hi^ad  the  shafts  of  tl^  feathers,  instead  of  spreading  out  into  webs, 

yae  .flotteptiecC.  aiui  are.  rolled  into  a  profusion  of  bright. shining  curls,  so  that  the 

[noUy  appears  to  have -been  undisr  the  tongs-  of  the  jhairdrefiser.    Indeed,  it  appeaife 

'^f  impossibiB  that  .tiiis  singular  arrangement  of  the  feathers  should  not  be  the  work 

i:  .The  n&ost  eztn^ndinaj^  part  of  these  birds  is  the  enormous  beak,  which  in  some 
|BjBftBS^  mch asihe  Tooo  TottganI  is. of  gigantic  dimensions,  seeming bi^  enough  to  give 
Ifc-ownei^a  pfBipetaal,  headach^  while  in  others^  such  as  the  Toucanets,  it  is  not  so  large 
liojdiiact  much  at^tion^^ 

^  -Ai  in  fhf  case  of  the  hornbills,  their  beak  is  very,  thin  and  is  strengthened  by  a  vast 
ipplrrr  irf  ^"^i^y**^^  ^i^**  ^  fV>t>f  iV^o  ^^  i;|jKf  ^j  does  not  incommode  the  bird  in 

SJiinft .  In  performing  Uie  usual  duties  of  a  beak,  such  as  picking  up  food  and  pluming 
feti&BtB,  uoM  apparently  unwieldy  beak  is  used  with  perfect  address,  and  even  in 
it  iia'wdgBt  does  not  incommode  its  owner. 
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The  beak  partakes  of  the  brilliant  colouring  which  decorates  the  plumage,  W  B' 
beautiful  hues  are  sadly  evanescent,  often  disappearing  or  changing  so  thoroughly  tft^ 
give  no  intimation  of  their  former  beauty.  The  prevailing  colour  seems  to  be  yellow, •■' 
the  next  in  order  is  red,  but  there  is  hardly  a  hue  that  is  not  found  on  the  beak  of  (»«• 
other  of  the  species.  As  examples  of  the  colouring  of  the  beaks,  we  will  mentioflfl* 
following  species.  In  the  Toco  Toucan  it  is  bright  ruddy  orange,  with  a  higd  black  of» 
spot  near  the  extremity ;  in  the  Short-billed  Toucan  it  is  light  green,  edged  ana  tipped  wtt 
red ;  in  the  Tocard  Toucan  it  is  orange  above  and  chocolate  below ;  in  the  Bed-MW 
Toucan  it  is  light  scarlet  and  yellow ;  in  Cuvier's  Toucan  it  is  bright  yellow  and  MA 
with  a  lilac  base  ;  in  the  Curl-crested  Ara^ari  it  is  orange,  blue,  chocolate,  and  white;  • 
the  Yellow-billed  Toucan  it  is  wholly  of  a  creamy  yellow,  while  in  Azara's  Ara^ariit^ 
cream-white  with  a  broad  blood-red  stripe  along  the  middle.  Perhaps  the  most  rcmaikiM> 
bill  of  all  the  species  is  found  in  the  Laminated  Hill  Toucan  (AncUgena  tamint^ 
where  the  bill  is  black,  with  a  blood-red  base,  and  has  a  large  bufiT-coloiired  shield  of  taflff 
substance  at  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible,  the  end  next  the  base  being  foised  into  to 
beak,  and  the  other  end  free.  The  use  of  this  singular,  and  I  believe  unique,  fl)»peidi|* 
is  not  known. 
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rhe  flight  of  the  Toucan  is  quick,  and  tlie  mode  of  carrj-ing  the  head  seems  to  vary  in 
awnt  species,  some  holding  their  heads  ratlier  high,  while  others  suffer  tliem  to  droop. 
ters  on  this  subject,  and  indeed  on  every  point  in  the  liistrjry  of  these  birds,  are  rather 
aradictory ;  and  we  may  assume  that  each  bird  may  vary  its  mode  of  fliglit  or  carriage 
rder  to  suit  its  convenience  at  the  time.  On  the  ground  th(T  get  along  with  a  rather 
iword  hopping  movement,  their  legs  being  kept  widely  apart.  In  ascending  a  tree  tlie 
can  does  not  climb,  but  ascends  by  a  series  of  jumps  from  one  branch  to  another,  and 
a  great  predilection  for  the  very  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  where  no  missile  except  a 
I  ball  can  reach  him. 

The  voice  of  the  Toucan  is  hoarse  and  rather  disagreeable,  and  is  in  many  cases  rather 
culate.  In  one  species  the  cry  resembles  the  word  "  Tucano,"  wiiich  has  given  origin 
the  peculiar  name  by  which  the  whole  group  is  designated.  They  have  a  habit  of 
ing  on  the  branches  in  flocks,  having  a  sentinel  to  guard  them,  and  are  fond  of  lifting 
their  beaks,  clattering  them  together,  and  shouting  hoarsely,  from  which  custom  the 
ives  term  them  Preacher-birds.  Sometimes  the  whole  party,  ineluding  the  sentinel,  set 
a  simultaneous  yell,  which  is  so  deafeningly  loud  that  it  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
lile.  They  are  veiy  loquacious  birds,  and  are  often  discovered  through  their  perpetual 
ittering. 

Grotesque  as  is  their  appearance,  they  have  a  great  hatred  of  birds  who  they  think  to 
uglier  than  themselves,  and  will  surround  and  "mob"  Jin  unfortunate  owl  that  by 
mc5e  has  got  into  the  daylight  with  as  much  zest  as  is  displayed  by  our  crows  and 
igpies  at  home  under  similar  circumstances.  While  engaged  in  this  amusement,  they 
;  round  the  poor  bird  in  a  circle,  and  shout  at  him  so,  that  wherever  he  turns  he  sees 
thing  but  great  snapping  bills,  a  number  of  tails  bobbing  regularly  up  and  down,  and 
^tening  gestures  in  every  direction. 

In  their  wild  state  their  food  seems  to  be  mostly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  except  in  the 
ceding  season,  when  they  repair  to  the  nests  of  the  white  aut  which  have  been  softened 
the  rain,  break  down  the  walls  with  their  strong  beaks,  and  devour  the  insects  wholesale. 
«  writer  says  that  during  the  breeding  season  they  live  exclusively  on  this  diet.  They 
)  very  fond  of  oranges  and  guavas,  and  often  make  such  havoc  among  the  fruit-trees, 
it  they  are  shot  by  the  owner,  who  revenges  himself  by  eating  them,  as  their  flesh  is 
J  deUcate.  In  me  cool  time  of  the  year  they  are  killed  in  great  numbers  merely  for 
I  purposes  of  the  table. 

In  domestication  they  feed  on  almost  any  substance,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and 
very  fond  of  mice  and  young  birds,  which  they  kiU  by  a  sharp  grip  of  the  tremendous 
ik,  and  pull  it  to  pieces  as  daintily  as  a  jackdaw  or  magpie.  One  Toucan,  belonging 
I  friend,  killed  himself  by  eating  too  many  ball-cartridges  on  board  a  man-of-war.  As 
habits  of  most  of  these  birds  are  very  similar,  only  one  species  has  been  figured,  for 
description  of  other  species  woidd  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  a  mere  detail  of 
(mring. 

Mr.  Broderip  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  an  Ariel  Toucan  and  its  habits, 
ich  has  been  frequently  quoted,  but  is  so  graphic  a  description  that  any  work  of  this 
ore  would  be  incomplete  without  it : — 

"After  looking  at  the  bird  which  was  the  object  of  my  visits  and  which  was  apparently 
the  highest  state  of  health,  I  asked  the  proprietor  to  bring  up  a  little  bird,  that  I  might 
how  the  Toucan  would  be  affected  by  its  appearanee.  He  soon  returned,  bringing 
h  him  a  goldfinch,  a  last  year's  bird ;  the  instant  he  introduced  his  hand  with  the 
dfinch  into  the  cage  of  the  Toucan,  the  latter,  which  was  on  a  perch,  snatched  it  with 
bilL  The  poor  little  bird  had  only  time  to  utter  a  short  weak  cry,  for  within  a  second 
TBB  dead ;  lulled  by  compression  on  the  sternum  and  abdomen,  and  that  so  powerful, 
t  the  bowels  were  protruded  after  a  very  few  squeezes  of  the  Toucan's  bill. 
As  soon  as  the  goldfinch  was  dead,  the  Toucan  hopped  with  it  still  in  his  bill  to 
iher  perch,  and  placing  it  with  his  bill  between  his  right  foot  and  the  perch,  began  to 
p  o£f  tiie  feathers  with  his  bill.  When  he  had  plucked  away  most  of  them,  he  broke 
bones  of  the  wings  and  legs  (still  holding  the  little  bird  in  the  same  position)  with 
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his  bill,  taking  the  limbs  therein,  and  giving  at  the  same  time  a  Strong  lateral  wrenck 
He  continued  this  work  with  great  dexterity  till  he  had  almost  reduced  the  bird  to  % 
shapeless  mass ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  w^ould  take  his  prey  from  the  perch  in  his 
bill,  and  hop  from  perch  to  perch,  making  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  hollow  clattering 
noise ;  at  which  times  I  observed  that  his  bill  and  wings  were  affected  with  a  vibratory  or 
shivering  motion,  though  the  latter  were  not  expanded. 

He  would  then  return  the  bird  to  the  perch  with  his  bill,  and  set  his  foot  on  it ;  he  first 
ate  the  yiscera,  and  continued  pulling  off  and  swallowing  piece  after  piece,  till  the  liea<i, 
neck,  and  part  of  the  sternum,  with  their  soft  pails,  were  alone  left.  These,  after  a  little 
more  wrenching  w^hile  they  were  held  on  the  perch,  and  mastication,  as  it  were,  while 
they  were  held  in  the  bill,  he  at  last  swallowed,  not  even  leaving  the  beak  or  legs  of  hk 
•prey.  The  last  part  gave  him  most  trouble  ;  but  it  was  clear  that  he  felt  great  enjojTnent 
lor  whenever  he  raised  his  prey  from  the  perch  he  appeared  to  exult,  now  masticating  the 
morsel  witli  his  toothed  bill,  and  applying  his  tongue  to  it,  now  attempting  togor^^itj 
and  now  making  the  peculiar  clattering  noise,  accompanied  by  the  shivering  motioo 
above  mentioned.  The  whole  operation,  from  the  time  of  seizing  his  prey  to  that  of 
devouring  the  last  morsel,  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  he  then  cleansed  his  bill 
from  the  feathers,  by  rubbing  it  against  the  perches  and  bars  of  his  cage. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  another  fact  which 
appeal's  to  me  not  unworthy  of  notice.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  him  i*etum  his  food 
some  time  after  he  had  taken  it  into  his  crop,  and  after  masticating  the  morsel  for  awhile 
in  his  bill,  again  sw^allow  it ;  the  whole  operation,  particularly  the  return  of  the  food  to  the 
bill,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  analogous  action  in  ruminating  animals.  He 
food  on  which  I  saw  him  so  employed  \yas  a  piece  of  beef,  which  had  evidently  beei 
macerated  some  time  in  his  crop.  While  masticating  it,  he  made  the  same  hollow 
clattering  noise  as  he  made  over  the  remains  of  the  goldfinch. 

Previous  to  this  operation  he  had  examined  his  feeding  trough,  in  which  there  val 
nothing  but  bread,  which  I  saw  him  take  up  and  reject,  and  it  appeai-ed  to  me  that  he  wii 
thus  reduced  from  necessity  to  the  above  mode  of  solacing  his  palate  with  animal  food 
His  food  consists  of  bread,  boiled  vegetables,  eggs,  and  flesh,  to  which  a  little  bird  is  nof 
^ded  about  eveiy  second  or  third  day.  He  shows  a  decided  preference  for  animal  baii 
picking  out  all  morsels  of  that  description,  and  not  resorting  to  the  vegetable  diet  till  iB 
the  former  is  exhausted." 

When  settling  itself  to  sleep,  the  Toucan  packs  itself  up  in  a  very  systematic  manner; 
supporting  its  huge,  beak  by  resting  it  on  its  back,  and  tucking  it  completely  among  the 
feathers,  while  it  doubles  its  tail  across  its  baok,  just  as  if  it  moved  on  a  spring  hingfc 
So  completely  is  the  bill  hidden  among  the  feathers,  that  hardly  a  trace  of  it  is  visible  in 
spite  of  its  great  size  and  bright  colour,  and  the  bird  >¥hen  sleeping  looks  like  a  greatbeB 
of  loose  feathers. 

In  the  Toco  Toucan  ther  be^^lc  is  of  enormous  size,  being  eight  inches  anda  half  long, 
jbrming  rather  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  lengtL  Its  colour  is  rich  glowing 
orange,  with  a  large  oval  patch  near  the  tip;  and  a  black  line  round  the  base.  There  l« 
also  a  number  of  darker  red  bars  upon  the  sides.  The  head  and  body  are  deep  black,  ajad 
the  throat  and. cheeks  are  white,  changing  into  brimstone^yellow  on  the  breast^  edged wi4 
a  line  of  blood  red.  The  upp^er  tail-coverts  are  greyish  white,  and  the  under  tail-coverte 
deep  crimson.  Around  the  eye  is  a  large  orange  circle,  within  which  is  a  second  ciideof 
cobalt-blue.  The  eye  is  rather  curious,  a  green  ring  encircling  the  pupU,  and  a  nanot 
yellow  ring  encircling  the  green. 


SCANSCRES,    or    CLIMBINd     lURDS. 


PARROTS. 

A  LAKGE  gi-oup  of  l)ircls  is  arraiiircd  l)y  iirtturalists  xwuUv  tin*  tillr  ol  Scansoijks,  ov 
IIUMBING  Birds,  and  may  he  ivcoi^nisrd  l)y  the*  slrintuic  ol  their  Icct.  Two  toi'S  are 
tiiected  fonvanl  and  the  other  two  hackward,  so  that  the  hird  i^  ahh*  to  take  a  very 
wweiful  hold  of  the  siihstance  on  whieli  it  is  sitting',  and  enahlrs  some  sjjceies,  as  the 
voodpeckers,  to  nm  nunhly  up  tree-trunks  and  to  hold  tliemselves  ti^litly  on  the  hark 
vlifle  they  hammer  away  with  their  beaks,  and  otlier  s]»(\*ies,  of  whicli  the  Parrots 
tie fiimiliar  examples,  to  elasp  the  bough  as  with  a  liand.  There  is  some  little  dilliculty 
II  settling  the  exact  limits  of  this  grou]),  so  I  liave  jireferred  to  accept  the  arrangement 
vhich  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  of  the  Pritish  Museum. 

The  general  form  of  the  Parrots  is  too  well  known  to  need  desoriptif>n.  All  birds 
)donging  to  this  large  and  splendid  group  can  be  recognised  by  the  shape  of  their  beaks, 
irbich  are  large,  and  have  the  upper  mandii>le  extensively  eurvcul  and  hanging  far  over  the 
0wer;  in  some  species  the  upper  mandible  is  of  extraordinary  length.  The  tongue  is 
ihiNt,  thick,  and  fleshy,  and  the  structure  of  this  mend)er  aids  the*  bird  in  no  slight  degree 
in  its  singular  powers  of  articulation.  The  wings  and  tail  are  generally  long,  and  in 
Kane  species,  such  as  the  Macaws,  the  tail  is  of  very  great  lengtli,  while  in  most  of  the 
Ptoakeets  it  is  longer  than  the  body. 

The  first  sub-family  of  this  group  is  composed  of  those  birds  which  are  called  by  the 
BUeof  Ground  Parrakeets.  In  the  generality  of  the  Parrot  trib(»,  the  legs  are  shoii,  but 
b  these  birds  they  are  of  greater  length  in  order  to  enable  them  to  run  freely  on  the 
pound.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  little  group  is  the  Parrakeet 
Cockatoo  of  Australia. 

Although  not  clothed  with  the  brilliant  plumage  that  decorates  so  many  of  the  Parrot 
M>e,  this  bird  is  a  remarkably  pretty  one,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  not  only  for  the 
Bilious  crest  with  which  its  head  is  adorned,  but  for  the  grace  and  elegance  of  its  form. 
'Rfli  the  exception  of  the  head,  on  which  a  little  crimson  and  yellow  are  seen,  the 
phmage  of  the  Parrakeet  Cockatoo  is  simply  tinted  with  brown,  grey,  and  white ;  but 
Ihese  colours  are  so  pure,  and  their  arrangement  so  harmonious,  that  the  eye  does  not  at  all 
look  for  brighter  colouring. 

It  is  mostly  seen  upon  the  ground,  where  it  runs  with  great  swiftness,  and  is  very 
looomplished  at  winding  its  way  among  the  grass  stems,  upon  the  seeds  of  which  it 
^bsista  It  is  by  no  means  a  shy  bird,  and  will  permit  of  a  close  approach,  so  that  its 
•bits  can  be  readily  watched.  When  alarmed,  it  leaves  the  ground  and  flies  off  to  the 
barest  tree,  perching  upon  the  branches  and  crouching  down  upon  them  lengthwise  so  as 
J  be  invisible  from  below.  Tlierc  is  no  great  difficulty  in  shooting  it,  which  is  a  matter 
f  some  consequence  to  the  hunter,  as  its  flesh  is  notable  for  its  tenderness  and  delicate 
avour. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  pure  white,  which  is  the  case  with  Parrot  eggs  generally, 
tld  their  number  is  from  four  to  six. 

Mr.  Gould  gives  the  following  description  of  the  l*arrakeet  Cockatoo  : — 

"  The  interior  portion  of  the  vast  continent  of  Australia  may  be  said  to  possess  a 
tuna  almost  peculiar  to  itself,  but  of  which  our  present  knowledge  is  extremely  limited. 
^€w  forms  therefore  of  great  interest  may  be  expected  when  the  difficulties  which  the 
^plorer  has  to  encounter  in  his  journey  towards  the  centre  shall  be  overcome.    Tins 


^^^< ' 
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beautiful  and  elegant  bird  is  one  of  its  denizens.  I  have,  it  is  true,  seen  it  cross  the  gw* 
mountain  ranges  and  breed  on  the  flats  between  them  and  the  sea ;  still,  this  is  antiniisod 
occurrence,  and  the  few  thus  found,  compared  to  the  thousands  observed  on  the  pU>i 
stretching  from  the  interior  side  of  the  mountains,  proves  that  they  liave,  as  it  la^ 
overstepped  their  natural  boundary. 

Its  range  is  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  Australia,  and  beiD| 
strictly  a  migratory  bird,  it  makes  a  simultaneous  movement  southward  to  within  ()■• 
hundred  miles  of  the  coast  in  September,  arriving  in  the  York  district  near  Swan  Bif« 
in  Western  Australia  precisely  at  the  same  time  that  it  appears  in  the  Liverpool  pkinsii 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  country.  After  breeding  and  rearing  a  numerous  progeny,  to 
whole  again  retire  northwards  in  February  and  March,  but  to  what  degree  of  latitadB 
towards  the  tropics  they  wend  their  way  I  have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertia 
I  have  never  received  it  from  Port  Essington  or  any  other  port  in  the  same  latitude^  lAtt 
however,  is  no  .proof  that  it  does  not  visit  that  part  of  the  continent,  since  it  is  mewfr 
the  country  near  the  coast  that  has  yet  been  traversed  In  all  probability  it  will  be  few 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  interior  wherever  there  are  situations  suitable  to  its  hahitfl^  W 
doubtless  at  approximate  periods  to  those  in  which  it  occurs  in  New  South  Wale& 
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aid  appear  to  be  more  numerous  in  the  eastern  divisions  of  Australia  than  in  the 
During  the  summer  of  1839,  it  was  breeding  in  all  the  apple-tree  (Angophora) 
te  Upper  Hunter  aa  well  as  in  similar  districts  on  the  Peel  and  otlier  rivers  which 
iward. 

the  breeding  season  is  over,  it  congregates  in  numerous  flocks  before  taking  its 
I  have  seen  the  ground  quite  covered  by  them  while  engaged  in  procuring 
i  it  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance  to  see  hundreds  together  in  the  dead 
of  the  gum-trees  in  the 
hood  of  water,  a  plenti- 
'  of  which  would  appear 

ential  to  its  existence  ;  

may  reasonably  suppose 
iterior  of  the  country  is 
ile  and  inhospitable  as  is 
imagined,  and  that  it  yet 
ide  available  for  the  uses 
The  Harlequin  Bronze- 
.  the  Warbling  Grass 
are  also  denizens  of  that 
le  country,  and  equally 
exist  without  water." 
ead  and  throat  of  this 
e  yellow,  and  there  is  a 
crimson  on  the  ears, 
head  there  is  a  long, 
tainted  crest,  yellow  at 
and  grey  at  the  tip, 
le  bird  so  curious  an 
it  at  first  sight  it^  ap- 
er  to  be  a  cockatoo  or  a 
as  the  eye  is  directed 
»t  or  the  general  form, 
and  under  portions  of 
are  brown,  and  a  large 
e  wings  is  white.  The 
iil-feathers  are  brown, 
rest  grey.  The  female 
uished  from  her  mate 
a  tinge  which  pervades 
'  of  the  head  and  throat, 
umerous  bars  of  yellow 
blackish  brown  which 
;ail 

genus    Platycercus,    or 
id  Parrakeets,  to  which 

3W-BELLIED  PaBBAKEET 

\  a  very  extensive  one, 

jers  among  its  members 

le  loveliest  of  the  Parrot 

ey  aU  glow  with  the  purest  azure,  gold,  carmine,  and  green,  and  are  almost 

ily  recognisable  by  the  bold  lancet-shaped  feathers  of  the  back,  and  the  manner 

»ch  feather  is  defined  by  its  light  edging  and  dark  centra 

ellow-bellied  Parrakeet  inhabits  the  whole  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  islands 

traits,  where  it  is  veiy  plentiful,  and  often  so  completely  familiar  as  to  cause 

'onder  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  who  for  the  first  time  traverses  the  roads  of 

LL 
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6U  THE  EOSE-HILL  PARRAKEET. 

this  strange  land,  and  finds  the  Parrakeets  taking  tlie  place  of  the  sparrows  of  his  native 
country,  quite  as  familiar  and  almost  Jis  pert,  perching  on  the  trees  or  fences,  and  r^arding 
him  with  great  indifference.  But  the  novelty  soon  wears  off,  and  before  long  his  only 
emotions  at  the  sight  of  a  Parrot  are  hatred  at  its  thieving  propensities,  and  a  grent  longing 
to  eat  it.  As  to  this  particular  species,  its  llesh  is  cultivated  for  its  delicacy  and  peculiar 
flavour,  and  Mr.  Gould  is  so  appreciative  of  its  merits,  that  he  waxes  quite  eloquent  when 
speaking  of  Parrakeet  pie. 

These  birds  are  gi'cgarious,  assembling  in  little  companies,  probably  composed  of  the 
parents  and  their  young,  and  liaunting  almost  ever}^  kind  of  locality ;  trees,  rocks,  grass, 
fields,  or  gully,  being  equally  in  favour.  They  are  excellent  runners,  gettmg  over  the 
ground  with  surprising  ease  and  celerity  ;  and  there  are  few  prettier  sights  than  to  behold 
a  flock  of  these  gorgeous  birds,  decked  in  all  the  varied  beauty  of  their  feathery  gannents, 
scudding  over  the  ground  in  search  of  food,  their  whole  movements  instinct  with  \ivacity, 
and  assuming  those  graceful  attitudes  which  are  best  suited  for  displaying  the  beauty  of 
the  colouring. 

The  food  of  these  birds  consists  mostly  of  grass  seeds,  but  they  also  feed  upon  the 
flowers  of  the  gum-trees,  upon  grubs  and  different  insects.  ^Vhenever  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  food,  the  Yellow-bellied  Parrakeets  betake  themselves  to  human  habitations,  and  crowd 
around  the  farm-doors  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  formed  part  of  the  regukr 
establishment.  There  is,  however,  not  very  nmch  need  for  this  intrusion  into  the  farm- 
yard, as  its  natural  food  is  simple  and  varied,  and  the  powers  of  wing  are  sufficiently  greil 
to  carry  the  bird  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  The  flight  of  this  species  is  jwwerfiil,  and 
is  achieved  by  means  of  a  series  of  very  wide  undulations.  Yet  on  some  occasions  the 
mendicant  Parrakeets  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  as  they  press  around  the  bam-doo; 
disputing  eveiy  chance  grain  of  corn  with  the  poultry,  and  behaving  with  perfect  sdf- 
reliance. 

In  captivity,  the  Yellow-bellied  Parrakeet  is  a  hardy  bird,  and  is  well  adapted  fer 
a  caged  life. 

The  nest  of  this  binl  is  made  in  the  bark  of  a  gum-tree;  and  the  eggs  are  in  cdoun 
pure  white,  and  in  number  average  from  six  to  eight.  The  season  for  nest-building  is  froB 
September  to  January.  When  the  young  are  hatched,  they  are  covered  with  a  coatiiigrf 
soft  white  cottony  down. 

The  colouring  of  this  species  is  very  magnificent.  The  forehead  is  rich  crimson,  and 
the  back  is  a  peculiar  mottled  green,  each  feather  being  of  a  deep  black-green,  edged 
with  the  same  hue,  but  of  a  much  lighter  character.  The  throat  and  the  middle  of  tb 
wings  are  blue,  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  bright  golden  yellow,  and  the  under  tail- 
covei-ts  are  marked  with  a  few  red  dashes.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  green 
and  the  remainder  are  blue,  dark  at  the  base,  but  becoming  lighter  towards  the  tip.  Tk 
female  is  similarly  coloured,  but  not  so  brilliantly. 

Another  most  beautiful  example  of  tliis  genus  is  found  in  the  Bose-hill  Pabbaebb; 
popularly  known  to  dealers  by  the  name  of  the  Eosella  Parrot. 

This  most  lovely  bird  is  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  andalihoo^ 
very  plentiful  in  places  which  it  frequents,  it  is  a  very  local  bird,  haunting  one  spot  la 
hundreds,  and  then  becoming  invisible  for  a  range  of  many  miles.  In  the  open  countil 
it' lives  in  little  companies  like  the  preceding  species,  and  is  even  more  familiar,  bei< 
exceedingly  inquisitive,  as  is  the  nature  of  all  the  Parrot  tribe.  Plentiful  as  it  is,  thae 
are  few  birds  which  are  likely  to  suffer  more  from  the  gun,  as  its  plumage  is  so  magnificent 
and  its  form  so  elegant  that  it  is  in  great  request  among  the  dealers,  who  are  always  suie 
of  a  sale  when  the  beautiful  skin  is  properly  stuffed  and  put  into  a  glass  casa 

The  wings  of  the  Kose-hill  Parrakeet  are  not  very  powerful,  and  do  not  seem  o^ttUe 
of  enduring  a  journey  of  very  great  extent,  for  the  bird  always  takes  opportunities  d 
settling  as  often  as  it  can  do  so,  and  then,  after  ninning  along  the  ground  for  awhih^ 
starts  afresh.  The  flight  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  undulations.  The  voice  of  tins 
species  is  not  so  harsh  as  that  of  many  Parrots,  being  a  pleasing  and  not  veiy  loud  whifc 
which  is  often  uttered    As  the  bird  is  a  hardy  one,  and  can  bear  confinement  wdl,  iti 
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ig  much  into  fashion  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  aviary,  and  will  prohahly  he  brought  over 
gland  in  great  numbers.  Tlie  natuml  food  of  the  Kose-hill  PaiTakeet  consists  of  seeds, 
"which  it  varies  by  eating  many  kinds  of  insects,  a  food  wliicli  cveiy  Australian  bird 
ave  in  the  greatest  variety,  and  without  tlie  slightest  fear  of  stint. 
le  eggs  of  this  bird  are  rather  numerous,  l)eing  from  seven  to  ten  as  a  grneral  average, 
bey  are  laid  in  the  bark  of  some  decaying  gum-tree.  Their  colour  is  pure  white. 
le  plumage  of  the  adult 
bill  Parrakeet  is  very  beau- 
and  is  coloured  as  follows : 
lead,  sides  of  the  face,  back 
3  neck,  and  the  breast,  are 
Qg  scarlet,  connected  with 
)ther  by  a  band  that  passes 
the  shoulders.  The  chin 
ipper  part  of  the  throat  are 
^hite.  The  feathers  of  the 
are  very  dark  black-green, 
ly  edged  with  light  green  of 
ixquisite  hue  wliich  is  only 
n  the  early  spring  leaves  of 
lawthom.  The  upper  tail- 
s  are  wholly  of  this  beau- 
eaf-green.  Tlie  shoulder  of 
ring  is  shining  lilac  mixed 
black,  which  by  degrees 
J  upon  the  centre  of  the 
TS,  so  that  many  of  the  ter- 
j  are  nearly  of  the  same 
r  as  the  feathers  of  the  back. 
of  the  tertiaries  have  their 
)  black-green,  their  edges 
t  golden  yellow,  and  a  very 
bright  green  spot  just  on 
ip.  The  primaries  are  dull 
ish  brown,  with  a  tinge  of 
e  on  their  inner  webs.  The 
d  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
green,  and  the  others  are 
)lue,  deeper  towards  their 
and  becoming  nearly  white 
lir  tips.  They  are  regularly 
ated,  the  central  being  the 
jt,  and  on  their  under  sur- 
are  a  few  scattered  dashes 
ick.  The  lower  part  of  the 
;  is  yellow,  which  changes 
ally  into  very  light  green 

e  abdomen,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  light  scarlet.  In  total  length  it  measures 
thirteen  inches. 

.THOUGH  not  endowed  with  the  glowing  hues  of  the  preceding  species,  the  Ground 
LKEET  is  a  remarkably  pretty  and  interesting  bird. 

is  species  derives  its  name  from  its  ground-loving  habits.  Mr.  Gould  says 
t  never  perches  on  trees;  but  the  author  of  "Push  Wanderings  in  Australia" 
ks  that  he  has  seen  it  perching  upon  the  tea-tree  scrub.  From  its  peculiarly 
mt-like  shape  and  habits,  it  is  sometimes   called  the  pheasant  by  the  colonists. 

LL  2 
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GROUND  PARRAKEET.— /Vcdpftorw  formonu. 


It  is  a  very  common  bird,  and  is  found  spread  over  the  whole  of  Southern  AustnHi 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  bird,  which  has  much  of  the  outline  of  the  pheasant,  ahooH 
have  many  of  the  habits  of  our  game  birds,  and  a  very  strong  game  odour.  It  runstwj 
rapidly  on  the  ground,  and  is  especially  excellent  at  getting  thix)ugh  grass-stems,  amoig 
which  it  winds  its  way  with  such  wonderful  celerity,  that  it  can  baffle  almost  any  dof 
Flight  seems  to  be  its  last  resource ;  and  even  when  it  does  take  to  wing,  it  remains  into 
air  but  a  very  short  time,  and  then  pitches  and  takes  to  its  feet 

The  flight  is  very  low,  very  quick,  as  bewilderingly  irregular  as  that  of  the  snipe,  but » 
not  maintained  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  When  the  dogs  come  near  the  place  wheft 
it  is  concealed,  it  crouches  closely  to  the  ground,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  detection;  bat  if 
this  stratagem  should  prove  of  no  avail,  it  leaps  suddenly  into  the  air,  dashes  forward  fa 
a  few  yards,  and  then  settles- again.  This  bird  makes  no  nest,  and  does  not  even  make  ill 
home  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  but  lays  its  white  eggs  upon  the  bftre  ground. 

The  flesh  of  the  Ground  Parrakeet  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  our  BritiA 
game  birds,  and  is  said  to  be  somewhat  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  snipe  (f 
the  quail 

The  general  colour  of  this  pretty  bird  is  dark  green  above,  mottled  with  yellow  and 
variegated  with  a  multitude  of  black  semilunar  markings.  The  under  surface  is  yellat, 
changing  to  a  greener  tint  upon  the  throat,  and  also  mottled  with  a  darker  hua  Ibctil 
is  long  and  slender,  the  two  central  feathers  are  green  barred  with  yeUow,  and  the  TBBtan 
marked  in  just  the  reverse  fashion,  being  yellow  barred  with  dark  green. 
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The  genus  Palseornis,  of  which  tlie 
INGED  Parrakeet  is  an  excellent  ex- 
nple,  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  has 
presentatives  in  almost  every  hot  por- 
on  of  the  world,  even  including  Aius- 
alia. 

The  Ringed  Parrakeet  is  found  hoth 
I  Africa  and  Asia,  tlie  only  diflercnre 
3rceptible  between  the  individuals 
nought  from  the  two  continents  being 
lat  the  Asiatic  species  is  rather  larger 
Lan  its  African  relative.  It  has  l(^ng 
3en  the  favourite  of  man  as  a  caged  bird. 
id  is  one  of  the  species  to  wliich  such 
equent  reference  is  made  by  the  ancient 
Titers,  the  other  species  being  tlie  Alcx- 
idrine  Ringed  Parrakeet  {Puhiiomi.'t 
.lexandri). 

The  individual  from  which  the  ilhis- 
ation  is  taken  belongs  to  one  of  my 
iendsy  and  is  a  very  great  favourite  in 
le  house,  being  looked  upon  more  in  the* 
ght  of  a  human  being  than  a  bird.  Iltr 
irthday  is  scmpulously  kept,  and  on 
liat  auspicious  morning  she  is  always 
cesented  with  a  sponge  cake,  which  slie 
Ats  daintily  while  sitting  on  the  mantcl- 
riece,  chuckling  to  herself  at  intervals. 
She  is  a  most  affectionate  little  creature, 
and  cannot  bear  that  any  of  her  espe- 
cial friends  should  leave  the  room  with- 
out bidding  farewell ;  and  I  once  saw  her 
8et  up  such  a  screech  because  her  mis- 
tress happened  to  go  away  without  speak- 
ing to  her,  that  she  had  to  ])e  taken  out 
rf  her  cage  and  comforted  before  slie 
*^ould  settle  quietly. 

Her  owner,  by  whose  permission  the 
X)rtrait  was  taken,  has  kindly  presented  to 
He  the  following  account  of  the  bird : — 

"You  ask  me  to  tell  you  something 
bout  my  little  Polly ;  perhaps  the  sim- 
ilest  plan  will  be  to  give  a  sketch  of  her 
istory,  premising  that  although  I  believe 
ly  little  pet  to  be  a  male,  still,  as  I  love 
er  so  tenderly,  I  always  use  the  femi- 
ine  pronoun  in  speaking  of  and  to  her. 

Polly's  birthplace  was  Trincomalee, 
ad  she  was  brought  over  to  this  country 

Y  one  of  my  wife's  sons,  an  officer  in  the 
oyal  Navy,  being  accompanied  hither 

Y  a  vast  retinue  of  PaiTakeets,  almost 
1  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  rough  cold 
eather  which  they  had  to  encounter, 
(gather  with  the   change    of   climate. 
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The  poor  birds  literally  laid  them  down  and  died,  the  deck  being  strewn  with  their  el^nt 
forms.  Polly,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  was  blessed  with  an  excellent  constitution,  and  her 
nurse,  a  kind-hearted  weather-beaten  sailor,  loved  her,  and  she  lay  in  his  bosom  and  was 
so  kept  wann  and  comfortable  through  the  cold. 

On  Polly's  arrival  at  Plymouth,  her  nurse,  being  obliged  to  attend  to  other  matters, 
left  her  to  her  own  resources  in  an  old  cage  in  which  she  usually  slept,  when  her  horizon 
was  suddenly  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  bum-boat  w^omen  from  the  shore,  one  of  whom, 
seeing  her  defenceless  situation,  seized  upon  her,  like  Glumdalclitch  upon  Gulliver,  and 
conveyed  the  delicate  little  creature  to  her  coarse  bosom.  Fortunately  for  Polly,  she 
uttered  a  little  sound,  which  was  heard  by  her  nurse,  who,  seizing  the  woman  by  the 
shoulders,  rescued  Polly  from  the  vile  embrace. 

After  this  contretemps,  Polly  was  put  into  a  rickety  old  cage,  with  two  buns  for  her 
nourishment,  and  sent  all  by  herself  in  the  train  to  London.  On  her  arrival  there  she 
was  forwarded  to  a  person  who  had  formerly  been  confidential  servant  to  my  wife.  One 
morning,  this  good  person,  hearing  a  great  chattering  downstairs,  looked  in  at  her  back- 
parlour  door,  and  there,  to  her  infinite  surprise,  she  saw  Polly  seated  upon  the  cat's  back, 
chattering  away  at  no  allowance,  while  pussy  was  majestically  marching  round  the  room. 
Soon  after  this  we  came  to  London,  and  then  saw  for  the  first  time  our  little  pet,  which 
soon  began  to  know  and  love  me.  Her  favourite  place  is  on  my  shoulder,  where  at  lunch- 
time  she  delights  to  sit  and  digest  after  having  pecked  from  my  plate  whatever  she  most 
fancies.  If  the  weather  be  cold  and  her  feet  chilly,  she  pulls  herself  up  by  my  whisken; 
placing  herself  on  the  top  of  my  head,  which  being  partially  bald  is  warm  to  her  Uttle 
patter.  Her  favourite  resort  is  generally  on  my  shoulder,  and  whilst  sitting  there,  her 
manner  of  attracting  attention  is  by  giving  my  ear  a  little  peck 

Whenever  I  come  home,  and  wherever  Polly  may  be,  no  sooner  do  I  put  my  key  in 
the  lock,  or  sometimes  before  I  have  quite  reached  the  door,  than  Polly  gives  a  peculiar 
shrill  call,  and  then  it  is  known  for  certain  that  I  am  in  the  house.  Even  when  I  go  to 
bed,  though  it  may  be  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  on  my  entering  the  room,  however 
gently,  Polly  knows  I  am  there,  and  although  apparently  asleep  and  with  two  thick 
shawls  wrapped  round  her  cage,  excluding  all  light,  she  immediately  utters  one  little  note 
of  welcome. 

She  has  a  peculiar  way  of  contracting  her  eye  when  preparing  to  do  or  actually  doiqg 
anything  mischievous :  when  so  contracted,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  appears  as  it  were  a  mere 
speck  of  jet  I  believe  that  her  fondness  for  and  her  sympathetic  attachment  to  me  was 
something  more  than  mere  instinct,  for  if  I  think  strangely  of  her  at  any  time,  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  she  is  sure  to  answer  me  with  her  own  little  note,  her  eye& 
remaining  shut  and  her  head  tucked  in  her  shoulder  as  though  she  were  fast  asleep." 

I  have  noticed  the  peculiar  movement  of  the  eye  referred  to  in  this  narrative,  and 
must  add  that  the  entire  eyelid  partakes  of  this  curious  contraction,  the  bird  possessii^ 
the  power  of  circularly  contracting  the  lid,  at  first  quite  smoothly,  but  afterwards  with  a 
multitude  of  tiny  radiating  wrinkles  or  puckers,  until  at  last  the  aperture  is  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  small  pinhole.  It  looks,  to  use  a  familiar  illustration,  as  if  the  eyelid 
were  made  of  India-rubber,  and  could  be  contracted  or  relaxed  at  will 

Perhaps  this  power  of  reducing  the  aperture  of  vision  may  be  given  to  the  bird  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  see  the  better,  and  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  united 
microscopic  and  telescopic  vision  which  all  birds  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree. 

This  species  of  Parrakeet  is  not  very  good  at  talking,  though  it  can  learn  to  repeat  a 
few  words  and  is  very  apt  at  communicating  its  own  ideas  by  a  language  of  gesture  and 
information  especially  its  own-  It  is,  however,  very  docile,  and  will  soon  learn  any  lesson 
that  may  be  imposed,  even  that  most  difficult  task  to  a  Parrot — remaining  silent  while 
any  one  is  speaking.  One  of  my  pupils  had  one  of  these  birds,  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond ;  and  finding  that  although  his  body  was  in  the  schoolroom  below,  hil 
mind  was  with  his  Polly  in  the  room  above,  I  allowed  her  to  stay  in  the  room  on  conditm 
that  the  lesson  should  be  properly  learned.  At  first,  however,  Polly  used  to  screech  so 
continually  that  all  lessons  were  stopped  for  the  time,  and  I  was  fearfol  that  Polly  miBrt 
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be  banished  However,  I  soon  overcame  the  difficulty,  for  every  time  that  Polly  screamed 
I  used  to  put  her  into  a  dark  cupboard  and  not  release  her  for  some  time.  She  soon  found 
out  my  meaning,  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  her  push  out  her  head  ready  for  a  scream, 
and  then  check  herself  suddenly. 

She  was  a  very  nice  Polly,  and  hecame  a  great  favourite.  Urr  givat  treat  was  a  half 
walnut,  which  she  held  tightly  in  one  claw  while  she  delicately  prizt'd  out  the  keniel  with 
her  hooked  bill  and  horny  tongue.  The  (?nd  of  the  [joor  l)ird  was  Vfiy  tragic ;  she  got 
out  of  window,  flew  to  a  tree,  and  was  there  shot  by  a  stupid  farmer.  The  history  of  this 
bird  is  given  morc  at  length  in  "My  Fcatherrd  Friuuds." 

The  general  colour  of  this  s])eci('s  is  grass-green,  variegated  in  the  adult  male  as 
follows  :  The  feathers  of  the  forelu^ad  are  light  green,  which  take  a  bluish  tinge  as  they 
approach  the  crown  and  nape  of  the  neck,  wliere  tlu;y  are  of  a  lovely  ])urple  blue. 
Just  below  the  purple  runs  a  naiTOw  band  of  rose  colour,  and  inmiediately  below  the 
rosy  line  is  a  streak  of  black,  which  is  narrow  towards  the  hack  of  the  neck,  but  soon 
becomes  broader,  and  enveh^ps  tin*  clu;ek  and  chin.  It  does  not  go  ignite  round  the  neck, 
as  there  is  an  interval  of  nearly  half  an  inch  on  tli<'  back  of  tlie  neck.  The  ([uill- feathers 
of  both  wings  and  tail  are  darkish  green;  the  wings  ar(»  black  beneath,  and  the  tail 
yellowish.  The  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  always  much  longer  than  the  others, 
sometimes  projecting  nearly  four  inches.  1'lie  female  is  wholly  green,  and  may  thereby  be 
distinguished  from  her  mate.  Owing  to  the  variable  (lcveloj»nient  oi'  th(»  central  feathers 
of  the  tail,  the  length  of  this  bird  cannot  be  a(.*curately  given,  but  may  be  set  down  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches.  The  upper  mandible  is  cural-red,  and  the  lower  is  blackish  ; 
the  feet  are  flesh-coloured. 

One  of  the  very  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of  the  Parrot  tribe  is  the  Grass  or 
Zebra  ParrakeeT;  deriving  its  njmies  from  its  habits  and  the  inarkings  of  its  j)lumage. 
It  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  may  be  found  in  almost  all  the*  central  portions  of 
that  laud,  whence  it  has  been  imported  in  such  great  numbers  as  an  inhabitant  of  our 
aviaries,  that  Avhen  Dr.  P»ennett  was  last  in  Kngland,  he  found  that  \m  could  ])urchjuse  the 
birds  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  England  than  in  New  South  Wales.  This  graceful  little  crcature 
derives  its  name  of  Grass  Parrakeet  from  its  fondness  for  the  grass  lands,  where  it  may  be 
seen  in  great  numbera,  nmning  amid  the  thick  grass  blades,  clinging  to  their  stems,  or 
feeding  on  their  seeds.  It  is  always  an  inland  bird,  being  veiy  seldom  seen  between  the 
mountain  ranges  and  the  coasts. 

Of  the  habits  of  this  bird  Mr.  Gould  writes  as  follows :  '*  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  numbers,  breeding  in  all  the  hollow  spouts  of  the  large  Eucalypti  bordering  the  Mokai ; 
aad  on  crossing  the  plains  between  that  river  and  the  IVel,  in  the  direction  of  the  Turi 
mountains,  I  saw  them  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds,  feeding  upon  the  grass  seeds  that 
are  there  abundant.  So  numei-ous  were  they,  that  I  detennined  to  encamp  upon  the  spot, 
ia  order  to  observe  their  habits  and  to  procure  specimens.  Tlie  nature  of  their  food  and 
the  excessive  heat  of  these  plains  compel  them  frequently  to  seek  the  water ;  hence  my 
camp,  which  was  pitched  near  some  small  fords,  Avas  constantly  surrounded  by  large 
numbers,  arriving  in  flocks  varying  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  or  more. 

The  hours  at  which  they  were  most  numerous  were  early  in  the  morning,  and  some 
time  before  dark  in  the  evening,  l^fore  going  down  to  drink,  they  alight  on  the  neigh- 
bouring trees,  settling  together  in  clusters,  sometimes  on  the  dead  branches,  and  at  others 
on  the  drooping  boughs  of  the  Eucal^-pti.  Their  flight  is  remarkably  straight  and  rapid, 
and  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  screeching  noise.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  Avlien 
eitting  motionless  among  the  leaves  of  the  gum-trees,  they  so  closely  assimilate  in  colour, 
particularly  on  the  breast,  that  they  are  with  difliculty  detected" 

The  voice  of  this  bird  is  quite  unlike  the  rough  screeching  sounds  in  which  Parrots 
seem  to  delight,  and  is  a  gentle,  soft,  warbling  kind  of  song,  which  seems  to  be  contained 
^thin  the  body,  and  is  not  poured  out  wdth  that  decision  which  is  usually  found  in  birds 
that  can  sing,  however  small  their  efforts  may  be.  This  song,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
belongs  only  to  the  male  bird,  who  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  his  voice  must  be  very 
agreeable  to  his  mate,  for  in  light  warm  weather  he  will  warble  nearly  all  day  long,  and 
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often  pushes  his  beak  almost  into  the  ear  of  his  mate,  so  as  to  give  her  the  fall  benefit  of 
his  song.  The  lady,  however,  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  his  condescension  as  he  wishes, 
and  sometimes  pecks  him  sharply  in  return.  Dr.  Bennett  observes  that  the  bird  has  some 
ventriloqiiial  powers,  as  he  has  noticed  a  Grass  Parrakeet  engaged  in  the  amusement  of 
imitating  two  birds,  one  warbling  and  the  other  chirping. 

The  food  of   this    Parrakeet 
consists  almost  chiefly  of  seeda^ 
those  of  the   grass   plant  being 
their  constant  food  in  their  native 
country.     In  England  they  take 
well   to   canary    seed,   and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  they 
do  not  pick  up  food   with  their 
feet,  but  always  with  their  beaks. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confine 
these  lively  little  birds  in  a  small 
cage,   as    their    wild    habits  are 
peculiarly  lively  and  active,  and 
require    much    space.      The  dif- 
ference between  a  Grass  Parrakeet 
when  in  a  little  cage  and  after 
it  has  been  removed  into  a  laige 
house,   where    it    has    plenty  of 
space  to  move   about,  is  really 
wonderful 

This  species  has  frequently 
bred  in  England,  and  nest-making 
is  of  very  common  occurrence^ 
though  it  often  happens  that  th 
female  deserts  her  eggs  before 
they  are  hatched.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Field  newspaper,  Mt 
Moore,  of  Fareham,  writes  as  fel- 
lows :  "  Having  been  very  snc- 
cessful  in  breeding  most  of  our 
British  birds  in  cages,  I  vis 
induced  to  try  the  Australian 
Parrakeet,  commonly  known  is 
the  Grass  Warbling  Parrakeet 
and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  known  to  you  what  I 
consider  my  most  extraordinary 
success.  Between  the  24th  of 
December  last  and  the  present 
month,  I  have  reared  eleven  from 
one  pair,  and  having  watched  thar 
habits  very  carefully,  I  ventnreto 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  them. 
They  do  not  build  a  nest  as  most  birds  do,  but  must  have  a  piece  of  wood  with  a 
rough  hole  in  the  middle,  and  this  they  wOl  finish  to  their  liking.  Let  it  be  kept  privite^ 
and  let  them  pass  through  a  hole  to  the  nesting-place.  When  the  hen  has  laid,  take  the 
egg  out,  putting  a  false  one  in  its  place  till  four  have  been  laid.  This  should  be  attended 
to,  as  she  only  lays  on  alternate  days,  and  the  young  would  be  so  far  apart  in  hatching 
By  so  doing  I  have  ascertained  the  exact  time  of  incubation,  and  have  found  it  to  to 
seventeen  days.  I  mention  this,  as  persons  might  otherwise  be  led  astray.  These  birfi 
feed  their  yoimg  in  the  same  manner  as  pigeons ;  the  young  never  gape,  but  the  old  ooea 
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doB  tihe  beik  in  their  numibsi  and  by  a  peculiar  process  disgorge  the  food,  which  fhe 
mng  take  at  the  same  moment  They  begin  to  breed  in  December,  that  being  their 
anei:  The  young  are  so  tame  that  they  will  fly  after  me  anywhere.'' 
Jn  ttDother  instance,  mentioned  in  the  same  journal,  the  birds  laid  their  eggs  upon 
sawdust  and  there  hatched  two  young,  the  number  of  eggs  having  been  three.  This 
tenkeet  will  breed  more  than  once  in  the  season.  The  young  birds  get  on  very  fast 
her  hatching,  provided  that  the  room  be  kept  warm  and  the  parent  well  supplied  with 
nA  At  thirty  days  of  age  the  young  Parrakeet  has  been  observed  to  feed  itself  from 
be  aeed-drawer  of  its  caga  Groundsel  seems  to  be  a  favourite  diet  with  them,  but  it 
MBI8  that  lettuce  does  not  agree  with  their  constitution.  With  this  exception,  the  Grass 
Inxakeet  may  be  fed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  canary. 

In  its  native  land  it  is  a  migratory  bird,  assembling  after  the  breeding  season  in 
aonnoiis  flocks  as  a  preparation  for  their  intended  journey.  The  general  number  of  the 
Bji  is  three  or  four,  and  they  are  merely  laid  in  the  holes  of  the  gum-tree  without 
Bfomig  a  nest 

ISie  general  colour  of  this  pretty  bird  is  dark  mottled  green,  variegated  with  other 
■knnb  The  forehead  is  yellow,  and  the  head,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  upper  part  of 
Ipa  hack;  the  scapulaiies  and  the  wing-coverts  are  light  yellowish  green,  each  feather 
marked  witii  a  crescent-shaped  spot  of  brown  near  the  tip,  so  as  to  produce  the 
mottling  so  characteristic  of  the  species.  Tliese  markings  are  very  small  on  the 
and  increase  in  size  on  the  back,  and  from  their  shape  the  bird  is  sometimes  called 
Shell  or  Scallop  Parrot  On  each  cheek  there  is  a  patch  of  deep  blue,  below  which 
three  cizcular  spots  of  the  same  rich  hua  The  wings  are  brown,  having  their  outer 
deep  gi^^en,  roped  with  a  yellower  tint  The  throat  is  yellow,  and  the  abdomen  and 
tinder  surface  light  grass-green  The  two  central  tail-feathers  are  blue^  and  the 
green,  each  with  an  oblique  band  of  yellow  in  the  middle. 
Ihe  young  birds  have  the  scallopings  all  over  the  head,  and  the  females  are  coloured 
ezaetly  like  their  mate,  who  may  be  distinguished  by  the  cere  of  the  upper  part  of 
being  of  a  d^p  purpla 

A  TSBT  heaatifol  species  of  Parrakeet^  and  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  bird,  is  the 
JTDKD  ObA88  Parrakkbt,  also  a  native  of  Australia. 

pietiy  little  Pftrrakeet  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  creature,  not  at  all  uncommon 
iilB  fimyuite  localities. 

It  18  a  anmmer  visitor  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  remains  from  September  to 

naiy  or  March.    Thickly  wooded  places  are  its  usual  haunts,  as  it  feeds  almost 

toDy  on  seeds  and  grasses,  and  it  is  generally  seen  on  the  ground  unless  it  has  been 

It  congregates  in  flocks,  and  appears  to  have  but  li^e  fear  of  danger,  and  but 

^oonfiised  notions  of  placing  itself  in  safety;  for  as  soon  as  a  flock  islJarmed,  they  all 

ffp*«^"^i"fl  feebly,  and  after  flying  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  again  alight    During 

duni  time  that  they  are  on  the  wing,  their  flight  is  rapid  and  very  inegular,  reminding 

bEaiopean  sportsman  of  the  snipe,  and  being  not  unlike  that  of  the  ground  Parrakeet 

paa^  mentioned. 

: .  Jtt  18  a  TBEY  quick  nmner,  and  displays  great  address  in  threading  its  way  among  the 
rtema  ebmetimes  when  frightened  it  will  flpr  to  some  neighbouring  tree  and  there 
fiir  awhile ;  but  it  soon  leaves  the  uncongenial  branches  and  returns  to  the  ground. 
ft  is  not  at  all  shy,  a  careful  observer  can  easily  approach  the  flocks  within  a  short 
■Hoe  by  moving  very  slowly  and  quietly,  and  can  inspect  them  quite  at  his  ease 
Hmig^  a  pocket  telescope,  that  invaluable  aid  to  practical  ornithologists.  As  it  is  a 
M^biid  and  bears  confinement  well,  it  is  rapidly  coming  into  feyour  as  a  cage  bird,  and 
|B  piDbably  earn  great  popularity,  as  it  is  very  easily  tamed  and  of  a  veiy  affectionate 


Ttir'XMno  ^m  of  this  species  are  six  or  seven  in  number,  and  are  generally  laid  in  a 
liivemeiiniole  of  a  gum-tree,  although  the  bird  sometimes  prefers  the  hollow  trunk  of 
^nstrate  tree  for  the  pnrposa 
L.  Ihe  oolonr  of  thia  bird  is  green  with  a  alight  brown  wash ;  the  wings^  the  tail,  and  a 
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band  over  the  forehead  are  beautiful  azure,  and  around  the  eyes  and  on  the  centre  ol  48 
abdomen  the  colour  is  yellow. 

The  pretty  bird  to  which  so  extravagantly  long  a  name  has  been  given  is  also  a  natiw' 
of  Australia,  and  is  foimd  only  in  New  South  Wales,  being,  though  plentiful,  very  locil 

Tlie  Scaly-breasted  Lorrikeet  is  a  good  example  of  a  very  large  genus ;  and  as  flU: 
habits  of  all  the  species  are  very  similar,  more  than  a  single  example  is  not  necessaiy. 
The  name  Trichoglossus  signifies  "  hairy  tongue,"  and  is  given  to  these  birds  in  consequend 
of  the  structui-e  of  that  member,  which  is  furnished  with  bristly  hairs  like  the  tongue  rf 
the  honey-eaters,  and  is  employed  for  the  same  purposa  This  species  may  generally  1» 
found  in  those  bush  ranges  which  are  interspersed  with  lofty  gum-trees,  from  the  blossom- 
of  wliich  it  extracts  the  sweet  juices  on  which  it  feeds.  While  employed  in  feeding t 
clings  so  tightly  to  the  blossoms,  that  if  shot  dead  its  feet  still  retain  their  hold.  Ih; 
amount  of  honey  consumed  by  the^e  birds  is  really  surprising,  a  teaspoonful  of  hoa^ 
having  been  taken  from  the  ci-op  of  a  single  bird.  Whenever  the  natives  kill  one  of  thfiH 
birds,  they  always  put  its  head  in  their  mouths  and  suck  the  honey  out  of  its  cnf' 
Young  birds  are  always  very  well  supplied  with  this  sweet  food,  and  are  consequently  i» 
great  favour  with  the  native  epicures. 

When  captured  it  is  readily  tamed,  and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  in  a  cage,  providfli 
that  it  be  well  supplied  with  sugar  as  well  as  seeds. 

It  assembles  in  large  flocks  of  a  thousand  or  more  in  number ;  and  when  one  of  tta 
vast  assemblies  is  seen  perched  on  a  tree,  the  effect  is  most  magnificent    They  are  » 
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intent  on  their  food,  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  leave  tlie  tree  even  by  the 
r  a  gun  or  the  rattling  of  shot  among  them,  and  at  the  best  will  only  scream  and 
lother  branch.  This  species  will  associate  with  others  very  harmoniously,  and 
Jd  has  shot  at  a  single  discharge  four  species  of  Lorrikeet,  all  feeding  in  the  most 
manner  upon  the  same  tree. 

Lorrikeets  are  very  conversational  birds,  and  discourse  in  loud  and  excited 
•  that  the  noise  of  a  large  flock  is  quite  deafening.  When  the  whole  flock  rises 
leously,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  moves  to  another  tree,  the  effect  of  all  the 
eating  the  air  together  is  extraordinary,  and  is  said  to  resemble  a  thunderstorm 
dth  wind. 

colour  of  this  species  is  as  follows :  The  upper  surface  is  rich  grass-green,  and  the 
irface,  together  with  a  few  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  light  yellow  with 
[ges.  The  under  side  of  the  shoulders  and  the  base  of  the  wings  ai*e  deep  scarlet, 
rest  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wings  is  jetty  black. 

Macaws  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  Southern  America,  in  which  country  so  many 
«nt  birds  find  their  home. 

T  are  all  very  splendid  birds,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size,  their  veiy 
Is,  and  the  splendid  hues  of  their  plumage.  The  beak  is  also  very  large  and 
I,  and  in  some  species  the  ring  roimd  the  eyes  and  part  of  the  face  are  devoid  of 
;.  Three  species  are  well  known  in  our  menageries ;  but  as  their  habits  are  all  very 
only  one  example  has  been  figured.  This  is  the  great  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw, 
^hich  is  mostly  found  in  Demerara.  It  is  a  wood-loving  bird,  particularly  haunting 
aces  where  the  ground  is  wet  and  swampy,  and  where  grows  a  certain  palm  on  the 
which  it  chiefly  feeds. 

wings  of  this  species  are  strong,  and  the  long  tail  is  so  firmly  set  that  considerable 
)f  flight  are  manifested.  The  Macaws  often  fly  at  a  very  high  elevation,  in  large 
nd  are  fond  of  executing  sundry  aerial  evolutions  before  they  alight.  With  one 
jxceptions  they  care  little  for  the  ground,  and  are  generally  seen  on  the  summit 
ighest  trees. 
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Waterton  writes  as  follows  of 
the  Eed  and  Blue  Macaw  :— 

"  Superior  in  size  and  beauty 
to  any  Parrot  of  South  America^ 
the  Ara  ^vill   force  you  to  take 
your  eyes  from  the  rest  of  ani- 
niated  nature  and  gaze  at  him; 
his     commanding    strength,   the 
liamiug  scarlet  of  his  IxKly,  the 
lovely  variety  of  red,  yellow,  blue; 
and  green  in  his  wings,  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  his  scarlet 
and  blue  tail,  seem  all  to  join  and 
demand  from  him  the  title  of  em- 
peror of  all  the  parrots.    He  is 
scarce    in   Demerara    until  too 
reach   the    confines   of  the  M»- 
coushi   country;   there  he  is  in 
vast  abundance  ;  he  mostly  feeds 
on  trees  of  the  palm  species. 

When  the  coucourite  trees 
have  ripe  fruit  on  them,  they 
are  covered  with  this  magnificent 
PaiTot  He  is  not  shy  or  waiy; 
you  may  take  your  blowpipe  and 
a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  and 
kill  more  than  you  are  able  to 
carry  back  to  your  hut  Hey 
are  very  vociferous,  and  like  the 
common  Parrots,  rise  up  in  bodiei 
towards  sunset  and  fly  two  and 
two  to  their  places  of  rest  It  is 
a  grand  sight  in  omithologr  to 
see  thousands  of  Aras  flying  owr 
your  head,  low  enough  to  letyoi 
liave  a  full  view  of  their  flamiqg 
mantle.  The  Indians  find  tk  *: 
flesh  very  good,  and  the  feathefl 
serve  for  ornaments  in  their  head- 
dresses." 

The  Blue  and  Yellow  Maof 
generally  keeps  in  pairs,  thoogk 
like  the  other  species^  it  w 
sometimes  assemble  in  flockiof 
considerable  size.  When  tfatf 
congregated  the  Macaws  beoooe 
very  conversational,  and  their 
united  cries  are  most  deafenii^ 
and  can  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, as  any  one  can  understud 
who  has  visited  the  Pairot-hoose 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens  In 
common  with  the  other  Macan 
this  species  is  easily  tamed,  and 
possesses  some  powers  of  imitafo- 
being  able  to  leam  and  repeat 
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kfoml  words  or  eren  pluasea  It  is  not,  however,  gifted  with  the  extraordinary  powers 
f  speech  wludi  are  so  wonderfully  developed  in  the  true  Parrots,  and  on  account  of  its 
h"^faw**y  cries  is  not  an  agreeable  inhabitant  of  a  house. 

The  ftacaws  Ibly  their  eggs  in  the  hollows  of  decaying  trees,  and  are  said  to  alter  the 
he  end  form  of  the  hole  to  their  taste  by  means  of  their  powerful  beaks,  a  feat  which 
baj  certainly  have  the  ability  to  perform.  The  eggs  are  never  more  than  two,  and  there 
BB  flBnerally  two  broods  in  the  season.     Both  parents  assist  in  the  duties  of  incubation. 

fhe  Obbat  Green  Macaw,  a  very  splendid  species,  with  green  body,  scarlet  and  blue 
ndy  blue-tipped  wings,  and  red  and  blue  tail,  is  not  so  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the 
inet  nor  so  wary  as  the  preceding  species.  Taking  advantage  of  the  labours  of  mankind, 
l>  makes  raids  on  the  maize  and  com  fields,  and  does  very  great  damage  in  a  very  short 
tost  its  appetite  is  voracious,  and  its  beak  powerful  Like  most  birds  of  similar 
r,  it  never  ventures  upon  one  of  these  predatory  excursions  without  placing  a 
.  on  some  elevated  post  where  he  can  see  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country, 
kd  tpye  the  alarm  to  his  comrades  whenever  he  fears  the  approach  of  danger.  So  great 
I  liie  destruction  wrought  by  these  birds,  that  the  agriculturists  are  forced  to  protect  their 
teuertry  by  keeping  a  watch  day  and  night  over  their  corn  fields  from  the  time  when  the 
■un  begins  to  ripen  to  the  day  when  it  is  cut  and  carried 

^.  Sming  the  rainy  season  these  Macaws  leave  the  countiy,  and  do  not  return  until 
Ennury  or  February. 

The  ^umage  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw  is  rather  roughly  set  on  the  body,  and  is 

I  coloured :  The  forehead  is  green,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  ;  the  wings  and 

n  bright  rich  blue  of  a  verditer  cast.     The  cheeks  are  white  and  nearly  naked,  and 

'  the  eye  are  three  delicate  semilunar  streaks  of  black.    Below  the  chin  is  a  broad 

:  bend,  which  sweeps  round  towards  the  ears,  and  nms  round  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

apaoa     The  throat,  head,  and  abdomen  are  rich  golden  yellow,  and  the  under 

OB  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  also  yellow,  but  of  a  more  ochreous  cast.     The  bill  is 

Jdjft^  the  eye  ydlowish  whit^  and  the  legs  and  feet  blackish  grey. 

le  entire  len^  of  this  bird  is  about  forty  inches,  of  which  the  tail  alone  occupies 

'  two  feet    It  is  not^  however,  Uie  laigest  species  of  Macaw,  as  the  Bed  and  Blue 

'  equals  it  in  siza 

Abotuiu  species  of  Macaw  is  found  in  the  more  northern  portions  of  America,  though 

I.  k  popolailv  called  a  Parrot^  and  not  a  Macaw.     This  is  the  well-known  Caboldta 

Krr,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written  by  Wilson,  Audubon,  and  other  American 

olocistSb 
Tins  mid  is  much  more  hardy  than  the  generality  of  the  Parrot  tribe,  and  has  been 
'  sd  by  Wilson  in  the  month  of  February  flying  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
;  of  a  snow  storm,  and  in  fuU  ciy.  It  inhabits,  according  to  Wilson,  "  the  interior  of 
iaii%  and  the  shores  of  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  their  tributary  waters,  even  beyond 
miiiois  river,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Michigan  in  latitude  42^  N.,  and  contrary 
be  genendly  received  opmion,  is  chiefly  resident  in  all  these  placea  Eastward,  however, 
^ilie  great  range  of  the  All^hany,  it  is  seldom  seen  further  north  than  the  state  of 
JBYland;  though  straggling  parties  have  been  occasionally  observed  among  the  valleys 
W  the  Juniata^  md  accordinsto  some,  even  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Albany 
liilie  state  of  New  York**  These  accidental  visits  are,  however,  rightly  r^;arded  by  our 
mbm as  of  littlevalua 

r  Ihe  Oandina  Panot  is  chiefly  found  in  those  paria  of  the  countiy  which  abound  most 
jl  lidi  alluvial  soils  on  which  grow  the  cockle-burs,  so  dear  to  the  Parrot  and  so  hated  by 
|s  fiomei:  In  the  destruction  of  this  plant  the  Carolina  Parrot  does  good  service  to  the 
pownei;  for  the  prickly  fruit  is  apt  to  come  ofiT  t^n  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  and  in 
iplaoes  80  abnnoantly  as  to  cover,  it  with  one  dense  mass  of  burs  throi^h  which  the 
1  IS  baldly  peroeptibla  The  prickly  hooks  of  the  burs  also  break  away  from  the  fruity 
InrterminglethemsdYes  so  thoroughly  with  the  fleece  that  it  is  often  r^ 
I  trooUe  of  cleansing  it  costing  incve  than  the  value  of  the  wool 

I  Hbe  eooklMnns^  the  beech-nat  and  the  seeds  of  the  cypress  and  other  trees 
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are  favourite  food  of  ilie  Carolina  Parrot,  whicli  is  said  to  eat  apples,  but  probably  only 
them  off  their  steins  for  wautoiniess,  as  it  drops  them  to  the  gi-ound  and  there  lets  I 
lie  undisturbed. 

An  idea  was  and  may  be  still  prevalent  in  its  native  country,  that  the  brains 
intestines  of  the  Carolina  l*aiTot  Avere  fatal  to  cats;  and  Wilson  after  some  tic 
succeeded  in  getting  a  cat  and  her  kittens  to  feed  upon  this  supposed  poisonous 
The  three  ate  eveiy  thing  excepting  the  hard  bill,  and  Avere  none  the  worse  for  their  i 
As,  however,  the  Tariot  Avas  in  this  case  a  tame  one,  and  had  been  fed  upon  Indian 
he  conjectured  that  the  Avild  Panot  which  had  lived  on  cockle-burs  might  be  injwioi 
the  cat,  although  that  which  had  eaten  the  comparatively  harmless  diet  might  d 
injury. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  made  in  hollow  trees. 

One  of  these  Parrots  Avas  tamed  by  Wilson,  who  gave  the  following  anim 
description  of  his  favourite  and  her  actions : — 

"  Anxious  to  try  the  effects  of  education  on  one  of  those  which  I  procured  at  tlw 
Bone  Lick,  and  which  was  but  slightly  wounded  in  the  wing,  I  fixed  up  a  place  for 
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3  stem  of  my  boat,  and  presented  it  with  some  cockle-burs,  wliich  it  freely  fed  on,  in 
»  than  an  hour  aft<>r  it  had  been  on  board.  The  intermediate  time  between  eating  and 
?eping  was  occupied  in  gnawing  the  stit'ks  tliat  formed  its  pUice  of  confinement,  in  order 
make  a  practicable  breach,  which  it  repeatedly  (jtlVcted. 

When  I  abandoned  the  river  and  travelled  by  land,  I  wra])ped  it  up  closely  in  a  silk 
andkerchief,  tying  it  tightly  around,  and  carried  it  in  my  i)ocket.  When  I  stopi)ed  for 
jfreshment  I  unbound  my  prisoner  and  gave  it  its  allowance,  which  it  generally 
espatched  with  great  dexterity,  unlmsking  the  secnls  from  the  bur  in  a  twinkling ;  in 
joing  which  it  always  employed  its  left  foot  to  hold  the  bur,  as  did  several  othei*s  that  I 
:ept  for  some  time.  1  began  to  think  that  this  might  be  peculiar  to  the  whole  tribe,  and 
bat  they  all  were,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  left-footed  ;  but  by  shooting  a  number 
kfterwards  while  engaged  in  eating  mulberries,  T  found  sometimes  the  left  and  sometimes 
lie  right  foot  stained  with  the  fniit,  the  oth(?r  always  clean  ;  from  which,  and  the  constimt 
Mactice  of  those  I  kept,  it  appears  that,  like  the  human  species  in  the  use  of  their  hands, 
ley  do  not  prefer  one  or  the  other  indiscrhninately,  but  are  either  left  or  right  footed. 

But  to  return  to  my  prisoner.  In  recommitting  it  to  'durance  viUi'  we  generally  had 
t  quarrel,  during  which  it  frequently  paid  me  in  kind  for  the  wound  1  had  inllicted  and 
«p  depriving  it  of  liberty,  by  cutting  and  almost  disabling  several  of  my  fingers  with  its 
»larp  and  powerful  bill. 

The  path  between  Nashville  and  Natchez  is  in  some  ])laces  bad  beyond  description. 
Here  are  dangerous  creeks  to  swim,  miles  of  morass  to  struggle  through,  rendered  almost 
Bgloomy  as  night  by  a  prodigious  growth  of  timber,  and  an  underwood  of  canes,  and  other 
vergreens,  wdiile  the  descent  into  these  sluggish  str(\ams  is  often  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
erpendiciilar  into  a  bed  of  deep  clay.  In  some  of  the  worst  of  thes(»  places,  where  I  had 
8  it  were  to  figlit  my  way  through,  the  Paroquet  frequently  escaped  from  my  pocket, 
iliging  me  to  dismount  and  pui*sue  it  through  the  woi^t  of  the  morass  before  I  could 
gain  it  On  these  occasions  I  was  seveml  times  tempted  to  abandon  it,  but  I  persisted 
.  bringing  it  along.  When  at  night  I  encamped  in  the  woods,  I  })laced  it  on  the  baggage 
sside  me,  where  it  usually  sat  with  great  composure,  dozing  and  gazing  at  the  fire  till 
oming.  In  this  manner  I  carried  it  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  in  my  pocket,  where 
was  exposed  all  day  to  the  jolting  of  the  liorse,  but  regularly  liberated  at  meal  times 
id  in  the  evening,  at  which  it  always  expressed  great  satisfaction. 

In  passing  through  the  Chickasaw  and  Chactaw  nations,  the  Indians,  whenever  I 
ipped  to  feed,  collected  j^round  me — men,  women,  and  children — laughing,  and  seemingly 
onderfully  amused  with  tlie  novelty  of  my  companion.  The  Chickasaws  called  it  in 
leir  language  *  Kelinky,'  but  wlien  they  heard  me  call  it  Poll,  they  soon  repeated  flie 
ame ;  and  whenever  I  chanced  to  stop  amongst  these  people,  we  soon  became  familiar 
ith  each  other  through  the  medium  of  Poll. 

On  arriving  at  Mr.  Dimbar's,  below  Natchez,  I  procured  a  cage,  and  placed  it  under 
le  piazza,  where,  by  its  call,  it  soon  attracted  the  passing  flocks,  such  is  the  attachment 
key  have  for  each  other.  Numerous  parties  frequently  alighted  on  the  trees  immediately 
bove,  keeping  up  a  constf^nt  conversation  vniii  the  prisoner.  One  of  these  I  wounded 
Sghtly  in  the  wing,  and  the  pleasure  Poll  expressed  on  meeting  with  this  new  companion 
"as  really  amusing.  She  crept  close  up  to  it  as  it  hung  on  the  side  of  the  cage,  chattering 
»  it  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  as  if  sympathising  in  its  misfortune,  scratched  about  its  head 
Qd  neck  wdth  her  bill,  and  both  at  night  nestled  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other,  some- 
Xnes  Poll's  head  being  thrust  among  the  plumage  of  the  other. 

On  the  death  of  this  companion  she  apposed  restless  and  inconsolable  for  several 
ays.  On  reaching  New  Orleans  I  placed  a  looking-glass  beside  the  place  where  she 
anally  sat,  and  the  instant  she  perceived  her  image,  all  her  former  fondness  seemed  to 
^tom,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  absent  herself  from  it  a  moment.  It  was  evident  she 
'iw  completely  deceived.  Always  when  evening  drew  on,  and  often  during  the  day,  she 
lid  her  head  close  to  that  of  the  image  in  the  glass,  and  began  to  doze  with  great 
(xmposure  and  satisfaction. 

In  this  short  space  she  had  learned  to  know  her  name,  to  answer  when  called  on,  to 
limb  up  my  clothes,  sit  on  my  shoulder,  and  eat  from  my  mouth.     I  took  her  with  me  to 
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sea,  determined  to  persevere  in  her  education,  but,  destined  to  another  fate,  poor  Poll 
having  one  morning  about  day1)reak  wrought  her  way  through  the  cage  while  I  was  asleep, 
instantly  flew  overboard  and  perished  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

The  result  of  this  and  other  experiments  was,  that  Wilson  delivered  his  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  Carolina  PaiTot,  saying  that  it  is  a  docile  and  sociable  bird,  soon  becomes 
perfectly  familiar,  and  is  probably  capable  of  imitating  the  accents  of  man.  Towards  its 
own  kind  it  displays  the  strongest  affection,  and  if  its  companions  be  in  danger,  it  hovers 
about  the  spot  in  loving  sympathy.  It  is  very  fond  of  salt,  and  will  frequent  the  saline 
marshes  in  gi*eat  numbers,  covering  the  whole  ground  and  neighbouring  trees  to  such  an 
extent,  that  nothing  is  visible  but  their  bright  and  glossy  plumage. 

Wliile  thus  assembled  together  Wilson  shot  a  great  number  of  the  birds,  and  was 
much  struck  with  their  affectionate  conduct.  "Having  shot  down  a  number,  some 
of  which  were  only  wounded,  the  whole  flock  swept  repeatedly  round  their  prostrate 
companions,  and  again  settled  on  a  low  tree  within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot  where  I  stooi 
At  each  successive  discharge,  though  showers  of  them  fel^  yet  the  aflection  of  the  survivois 
seemed  rather  to  increase,  for  after  a  few  circuits  round  the  place  they  again  alighted  near 
me,  looking  down  on  their  slaughtered  companions  with  such  manifest  symptoms  of 
sympathy  and  concern  as  entirely  disarmed  me." 

The  same  graceful  writer  then  proceeds  to  observe,  with  that  accuracy  of  detail  for 
which  his  works  are  so  valuable,  "  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  the  remarkable  contrast 
between  their  elegant  manner  of  flight,  and  their  lame,  crawling  gait^  among  the  branches. 
They  fly  very  much  like  the  wild  pigeon — in  close  compact  bodies,  and  with  great 
rapidity,  making  a  loud  and  outrageous  screaming,  not  unlike  that  of  the  red-headed 
woodpecker.  Their  flight  is  sometimes  in  a  direct  line,  but  most  usually  circmtoii!^ 
making  a  great  variety  of  elegant  and  easy  serpentine  meanders  as  if  for  pleasure. 

They  are  particularly  attached  to  the  large  sycamores,  in  the  hollows  of  the  trunb 
and  branches  of  which  they  generally  roost ;  thirty  or  forty,  and  sometimes  more,  enteriBg 
at  the  same  hole.  Here  they  cling  close  to  the  sides  of  the  tree,  holding  fast  by  the  claws 
and  also  by  the  bill.  They  appear  to  be  fond  of  sleep,  and  often  retire  to  their  holes 
during  the  day,  probably  to  take  a  regular  siesta.  They  are  extremely  sociable  with  and 
fond  of  each  other,  often  scratching  each  other's  heads  and  necks,  and  always  at  n^ 
nestling  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other,  preferring  at  that  time  a  perpendicular  position 
supported  by  their  bill  and  claws.'* 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  green,  washed  with  blue,  and  diversified  with  other 
tints  as  follows  :  The  forehead  and  cheeks  are  reddish  orange,  the  same  tint  is  sea 
on  the  shoulders  and  head  and  wings,  and  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head  are  pure  goto 
yellow.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  soft  green,  and  the  under  portions  are  of  4i 
same  hue,  but  with  a  yellowish  cast.  The  greater  wing-coverts  are  yellow,  tinged  irift 
green,  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wing  are  deep  purplish  black,  and  the  long  wete 
shaped  tail  has  the  central  feathers  streaked  with  blue  along  their  central  lina  »• 
female  is  coloured  after  the  same  fashion,  but  not  so  brightly,  and  the  young  of  bofli  90» 
are  green  on  the  neck  instead  of  yellow.  The  total  length  of  this  species  is  about  tirai^ 
one  inches. 

In  the  Lories  the  bill  is  weaker  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and  of  smaller  sii^ 
and  the  plumage  is  very  beautiful,  scarlet  being  the  predominating  tint 

The  Papuan  Lory  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  native  of  Papua  and  other  parts  of  Kef 
Guinea,  and  has  always  attracted  great  attention  on  accoimt  of  its  beautiful  form  anl 
rich  colouring.  In  its  general  shape  it  is  not  unlike  the  ring  Parrakeet,  Hie  contour  of  th 
body  being  very  similar  and  the  tail  boldly  graduated,  with  the  two  central  feathep 
projecting  far  beyond  the  rest.  This  elongated  form  of  the  tail-feathers  is  so  unusual  a 
the  Lories,  which  mostly  have  rather  short  and  stumpy  tails,  that  it  has  induced  systeoafc 
naturalists  to  place  the  bird  in  a  genus  distinct  from  the  other  Lories.  Many  specimetfrf 
this  lovely  bird  have  been  sent  to  England,  but,  like  the  birds  of  paradise,  they  are  ofl» 
destitute  of  legs,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  long  tail-feathers  have  been  abstncted,  Ita 
entirely  altering  the  appearance  of  the  bird. 
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The  colours  with  which  this  species  is  decorated  are  remarkably  rich  and  intense. 
Che  general  colour  is  deep  scarlet,  relieved  by  patches  of  azure,  golden  yellow,  and  grass- 
{leen.  The  head,  neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
ite  brilliant  scarlet,  with  the  exception  of  two  patches  of  azure-blue  across  the  top  of  the 
lead^  edged  with  deep  purple.  There  are  also  some  patches  of  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the 
»7east  and  the  thighs.  The  lower  parts  of  the  back,  the  upper  tail-coverts,  and  the 
ower  part  of  the  legs  are  deep  azure,  and  the  wings  are  green.  The  two  long  feathers  of 
he  tail  are  light  grass-green  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  are  tipped  with 
;olden  yellow.  The  remaining  feathers  of  the  tail  have  their  basal  halves  deep  green, 
kod  the  remainder  golden  yellow.  The  total  length  of  the  Papuan  Lory  is  about*seventeen 
nches,  of  which  measurement  the  two  long  tail-feathers  occupy  no  less  than  eleven  inches. 
Che  bill  is  orange-red,  and  the  upper  mandible  is  much  longer  than  the  lower,  but  is  not 
'eiy  sharply  curved. 

Anotheb  beautiful  example  of  these  birds  is  given  in  the  Pubple-Capped  Loby, 
\  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  other  islands. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  great  difference  in  form  between  this  and  the 
vreceding  species,  caused  chiefly  by  the  shortness  and  shape  of  the  taiL  It  is  often  sent 
0  this  countr}'  as  a  cage-bird,  and  as  it  is  readily  tamed,  is  of  an  afTectionate  nature,  and 
an  be  taught  to  speak  very  creditably,  is  somewhat  of  a  favourite  among  bird-fanciers. 
1 18  a  lively  and  active  creature,  ever  in  motion,  and  is  very  fond  of  attracting  the  notice 
i  strangers  and  receiving  the  caresses  of  those  whom  it  likes. 
2.  HM 
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Like  the  Papuan  Lory,  the  principal  tint  of  the  plumage  is  rich  scarlet,  whi 
in  even  greater  abundance  than  in  that  bird  The  top  of  its  head  is  very  deep  pi 
being  nearly  black  on  the  forehead,  and  passing  into  violet  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  there  is  a  collar  of  yellow,  and  with  thiis  excepfekn 
whole  of  the  face,  neck,  back,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  rich  scarlet  The  wud^ 
green  above,  changing  to  violet  on  the  edges  and  on  the  under  wing-coveita.  The  fei 
of  the  tail  are  rich  scarlet  at  their  base,  and  each  feather  is  banded  near  its  extremit} 
black,  and  tipped  with  yellow.  The  feathers  of  the  thigh  are  azure.  The  bill  is  y 
with  a  tinge  of  orange,  and  is  rather  narrow  towards  the  tip.  In  spite  of  its  shiii 
this  bird  measures  about  eleven  inches  in  length,  so  that  it  is  very  much  laiger  tha 
preceding  species. 

The  true  Parrots  constitute  a  group  which  are  easily  recognised  by  their  short  sq 
tails,  the  absence  of  any  crest  upon  the  head,  and  the  toothed  edges  of  the  upper  BttD 
Many  si)ecies  belong  to  this  group,  of  which  we  shall  find  three  examples  in  the  fidk 
pages. 
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Gbey  Pabrot  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  powers  of  imitation  and 
Uent  memory. 

J  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  inhabitants  of  our 
,  being  brought  over  in  great  numbers  by  sailors,  and  always  finding  a  ready  sale 
as  the  vessel  arrives  in  port.  Unfortunately  the  nautical  vocabulary  is  none  of 
t  refined,  and  the  sailors  have  a  malicious  pleasure  in  teaching  the  birds  to  repeat 
the  most  startling  of  their  phrases.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Parrot's 
is  wonderfully  tenacious,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  years, -and  in  spite  of  the 
)ral  training,  the  bird  is  apt  to  break  out  suddenly  with  a  string  of  very  reprehen- 
servations  affecting  the  eyes,  limbs,  and  general  persons  of  his  hearers. 
ie  is  no  doubt  that  the  Parrot  learns  in  course  of  time  to  attach  some  amount  of 
I  to  the  words  which  it  repeats,  for  the  instances  of  its  apposite  answers  are  too 
18  and  convincing  not  to  prove  that  the  bird  knows  the  general  sense  of  the  phrase, 
le  exact  force  of  each  word. 

I  unwilling  to  reproduce  narratives  which  I  have  already  published,  and  therefore 
myself  to  one  or  two  original  anecdotes. 
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There  was  a  Parrot  belonging  to  a  friend  of  our  family,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  wh( 
had  married  an  English  wife  and  resided  in  England.  This  Parrot  was  a  great  favourifa 
in  the  house,  and  being  accustomed  equally  to  the  company  of  its  owner  and  the  rest  a 
the  household,  was  familiar  with  Portuguese  as  well  as  English  words  and  phrases.  The 
bird  evidently  had  the  power  of  appreciating  the  distinction  between  the  two  langoagea; 
for  if  it  were  addressed,  its  reply  would  always  be  in  the  language  employed 

The  bird  learned  a  Portuguese  song  about  itself  and  its  manifold  perfections,  the  woitb 
of  which  I  cannot  remembei:  But  it  would  not  sing  this  song  if  asked  to  do  so  in  the 
English  language.  Saluted  in  Portuguese,  it  would  answer  in  the  same  language,  but  vw 
never  known  to  confuse  the  two  tongues  together.  Towards  dinner-time  it  always  became 
very  excited,  and  used  to  call  to  the  ser\'ant  whenever  she  was  lat«,  "  Sarah,  lay  the  doth, 
— want  my  dinner!"  which  sentence  it  would  repeat  with  great  volubility,  and  at  the  top 
of  its  voice. 

But  as  soon  as  its  master's  step  was  heard  outside  the  house,  its  tone  changed,  for  the 
loud  voice  was  disagreeable  to  its  owner,  who  used  to  punish  it  for  screaming  by  flip- 
ping its  beak.     So  Polly  would  get  off  the  perch,  very  humbly  sit  on  the  bottom  of  the  : 
cage,  put  its  head  to  the  floor,  and  instead  of  shouting  for  its  dinner  in  the  former  impe-  | 
rious  tone,  would  whisper  in  the  lowest  of  voices,  "  Want  my  dinner !  Sarah,  make  ha^ 
want  my  dinner!'* 

In  the  well-known  autobiography  of  Lord  Dundonald,  there  is  an  amusing  anecdote  rf 
a  Parrot  which  had  picked  up  some  nautical  phrases,  and  had  learned  to  use  them  to  good 
effect. 

Some  ladies  were  paying  a  visit  to  the  vessel,  and  were  hoisted  on  deck  as  usual  bf 
means  of  a  "whip,"  ie.  a  rope  passing  through  a  block  on  the  yardarm,  and  attached  to 
the  chair  on  which  the  lady  sits.  Two  or  three  had  been  safely  brought  on  deck,  and  the 
chair  had  just  been  hoisted  out  of  the  boat  with  its  fair  freight,  when  an  unlucky  Panot 
on  board  suddenly  shouted  out,  ''Let  go  !"  The  sailors  who  were  hauling  up  the  rope 
instantly  obeyed  the  supposed  order  of  the  boatswain,  and  away  went  the  poor  lady,  char 
and  all,  into  the  sea. 

Its  power  of  imitating  all  kinds  of  sounds  is  really  astonishing.  I  have  heard  tb 
same  Parrot  imitate,  or  rather  reproduce,  in  rapid  succession  the  most  dissimilar  of  sounds 
without  the  least  effort  and  with  the  most  astonishing  truthfulness.  He  could  whirtii 
lazily  like  a  street  idler,  ciy  prawns  and  shrimps  as  well  as  any  costermonger,  creak  lib 
an  ungreased  "  sheave"  in  the  pulley  that  is  set  in  the  blocks  through  which  ropes  nm if 
sundry  nautical  purposes,  or  keep  up  a  quiet  and  gentle  monologue  about  his  own  accoa- 
plishments  with  a  simplicity  of  attitude  that  was  most  absurd. 

Even  in  the  imitation  of  louder  noises  he  was  equally  expert,  and  could  sound  the. 
danger  whistle  or  blow  off  steam  with  astonishing  accuracy.  Until  I  came  to  underetaai 
the  bird,  I  used  to  wonder  why  some  invisible  person  was  always  turning  an  impeiceptiHli 
capstan  in  my  close  vicinity,  for  the  Parrot  had  also  learned  to  imitate  the  grinding  rf  til 
capstan  bars  and  the  metalUc  clink  of  the  catch  as  it  falls  rapidly  upon  the  cogs. 

As  for  the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  Parrots,  he  possessed  them  in  perfection,  ht 
in  my  mind  his  most  perfect  performance  was  the  imitation  of  a  dog  having  his  foot 
over  by  a  cart-wheel.  First  there  came  the  sudden  half-frightened  bark,  as  the  beast  fo 
itself  in  unexpected  danger,  and  then  the  loud  shriek  of  pain,  followed  by  the  serial 
howls  that  is  popularly  termed  "  pen  and  ink."  Lastly,  the  howls  grew  fainter,  as  the ' 
was  supposed  to  be  limping  away,  and  you  really  seemed  to  hear  him  turn  the  comer 
retreat  into  the  distance.  The  memory  of  the  bird  must  have  been  most  tenacious,  lii 
its  powers  of  observation  far  beyond  the  common  order ;  for  he  could  not  have  be» 
witness  to  such  canine  accidents  more  than  once. 

The  food  of  this,  as  well  as  the  green  Parrot,  consists  chiefly  of  seeds  of  various 
and  in  captivity  may  be  varied  to  some  extent.     Hemp-seed,  grain,  canary-seed,  and 
cones  of  fir-trees  are  very  favourite  articles  of  diet  with  this  bird.     Of  the  cones  it 
especially  fond,  nibbling  them  to  pieces  when  they  are  young  and  tender ;  but  when 
are  old  and  ripe,  breaking  away  the  hard  scales  and  scooping  out  the  seeds  with  its  i«f  ' 
useful  tongue.     Hawthorn  berries  are  very  good  for  the  Parrot,  as  are  sevend  v^eWitaL: 
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liese,  however,  should  be  given  with  great  caution,  as  several,  such  as  parsley  and  chick- 
^eed,  are  very  hurtful  to  the  bird. 

There  are  few  things  which  a  Parrot  lik(\s  better  than  nuts  and  the  stones  of  various 
Tiits.  I  once  succeeded  in  obtainin;^' the  aiUrtions  of  a  Parisian  Parrot,  solely  through  the 
ledium  of  peach-stones,  which  I  always  used  to  save  for  the  bird,  and  for  which  ho 
^ularly  began  to  gabble  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  coining  along  the  street.  When  taken 
•eshly  from  the  peach  the  stones  are  very  acceptable  to  the  Parrot,  who  turns  them  over 
ad  over,  chuckling  all  the  while  to  show  his  satisfaction,  and  picking  all  the  soft  parts 
om  the  deep  indentations  in  the  stone.  As  a  great  favour  I  sometimes  used  to  crack 
le  stone  before  giving  it  to  him,  and  his  delight  then  knew  no  bounds.  AValnuts  when 
uiteripe  are  in  great  favour  with  Pari-ots  ;  ami  it  is  wry  curious  to  see  how  w(»ll  the  bird 
3ts  to  work  at  picking  out  their  contents,  holding  tiie  nut  firndy  with  its  foot,  and 
ooking  out  its  kernel  with  tlie  bill  and  tongue.  A  split  walnut  M'ill  give  a  PaiTot 
mploynient  for  more  than  an  liour. 

Woody  fibre  is  generally  beneficial  to  these  birds,  who  often  try  to  gratify  their 
latural  longing  for  this  substance  by  ])ulling  their  ])er('hes  to  pieces.  The  Parrot  owner 
rill  find  the  health  of  his  ]"M't  imj)roved  and  its  haj)i)iness  ])iom()ted  by  giving  it,  every 
now  and  then,  a  small  log  or  branch,  on  wliich  the  mosses  and  lichens  are  still  growing. 
Borne  persons  aiv  in  the  habit  of  givim^  their  l*arr(>ls  ])ieces  of  meal,  iish,  and  other 
Itinilar  articles  of  diet,  but  generally  with  evil  effects.  The  diet  is  too  stimulating,  and 
keeps  lip  a  continual  irritation  in  the  system,  which  induces  the  bird  to  be  always  pecking 
out  its  feathers.  Many  Parrots  have  alm(»st  stri])ped  themselves  of  th(Mr  ])lumage  by  this 
constant  restle^ssness,  and  I  knew  of  an  individual  that  had  contrived  to  pluck  himself 
•ompletely  bare  in  every  j)art  of  the  body  which  his  bill  could  reach,  so  that  he  presented 
tte  ludicrous  sight  of  a  bare  body  and  a  full-])lumaged  head.  The  soaked  bread  and  milk, 
Wbich  is  so  often  given  to  these  birds  is,  also,  too  heating  a  diet,  and  their  bread  should 
Ottly  be  steeped  in  water. 

The  Parrot  has  the  tnie  tropical  love  for  hot  condiments,  and  is  very  fond  of  cayenne 
tepper  or  the  capsicum  pod  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  b<»  made.  If  the  bird  be  ailing, 
capsicum  will  often  set  it  right  again.  It  is  rather  curious  that  my  cat  has  a  similar 
*«te,  having,  I  presume,  caught  it  fi-om  her  master.  Some  months  ago,  a  careless  cook 
kade  a  "  curry  "  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  instead  of  curry  powder,  to  the 
aiy  great  detriment  of  the  throats  of  the  intended  consumers.  "  Pret,"  as  usual,  pushed 
ar  nose  against  my  hand  to  ask  for  some  of  my  dinner,  so  in  joke  I  gave  her  a  very  red 
iece  of  the  meat.  To  my  profound  astonishment,  she  ate  the  burning  morsel  with  great 
ist,  and  became  so  clamorous  for  more  that  I  could  hardly  satisfy  her  fast  enough. 

The  Parrot  should  be  able  to  change  its  ])osition,  as  it  does  not  like  to  sit  perpetually 
1  a  round  perch,  and  is  much  relieved  by  a  little  walking  exercise.  If  possible,  it  should 
Vre  some  arrangement  to  enable  it  to  climb  ;  a  matter  easily  accomplished  by  means  of 
little  wire  cord  and  a  small  modicum  of  ingenuity.  There  should  always  be  some  spot 
here  the  Parrot  can  find  a  warm  perch  ;  as  all  these  birds  9,re  singularly  plagued  with 
dd  feet,  and  often  catch  sundr}'^  disorders  in  consequence.  If  it  is  kept  in  a  cage,  the 
arret  should  never  be  confined  in  a  brass  prison ;  for  the  bird  is  always  climbing  about 
le  wires  by  means  of  its  beak,  and  is  likely  to  receive  some  hurt  from  the  poisonous 
ardigris  that  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance  sooner  or  later  on  brass  wii^e.  An  occasional 
Sih  is  very  beneficial  to  the  Parrot's  health  ;  and  if  the  bird  i*efuses  to  bathe,  tepid  water 
lay  be  thrown  over  him  with  veiy  good  effect. 

^^^len  proper  precautions  ai-Q  taken,  the  Parrot  is  one  of  our  hardiest  cage-birds,  and 
ill  live  to  a  great  age  even  in  captivity.  Some  of  these  birds  have  been  known  to  attain 
a  age  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  one  which  was  seen  by  I^  Vaillant  had  attained  the 
atriarchal  age  of  ninety-three.  At  sixty  its  memorj^  began  to  fail ;  and  at  sixty-five  the 
loult  became  very  irregular,  and  the  tail  changed  to  yellow.  At  ninety  it  was  a  very 
ecrepid  creature,  almost  blind  and  quite  silent,  having  forgotten  its  former  abundant 
X)ck  of  worda 

A  Grey  Parrot  belonging  to  one  of  my  friends  was,  during  the  former  part  of  its  life, 
mutrkable  only  for  its  large  vocabulary  of  highly  discreditable  language,  which  it  would 
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insist  upon  using  exactly  when  it  ought  to  have  been  silent,  but  suddenly  changed  its 
nature  and  subsided  into  a  tender  and  gentle  foster-mother. 

In  the  garden  of  its  owner  there  were  a  number  of  standard  rose-trees,  around  all  of 
which  was  a  circular  wire  fence  covered  with  convolvuluses  and  honeysuckle.  Within 
one  of  these  fences  a  pair  of  goldfinches  had  made  their  nest,  and  were  constantly  fed  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house,  who  all  had  a  gi^at  love  for  beasts  and  birds,  and  took  a  deUghtin 
helping  the  little  creatures  under  their  charge ;  and,  indeed,  were  deeply  interested  in 
animated  nature  generally.  Polly  soon  remarked  the  constant  visits  to  the  rose-tree,  and 
the  donations  of  crumbs  and  seeds  that  were  regularly  given,  and  must  follow  so  good  an 
example.  So  she  set  off  to  tlie  spot ;  and  after  looking  at  the  birds  for  a  little  while,  went 
to  her  cage,  brought  a  beakful  of  her  sopped  bread,  and  put  it  into  the  nest. 

At  last  the  young  birds  were  hatched,  much  to  Polly's  delight ;  but  she  became  so 
energetic  in  her  demonstrations  of  attachment  that  she  pushed  herself  fairly  through  the 
wire  meshes,  and  terrified  the  parents  so  much  that  they  flew  away.  Polly,  seeing  them 
deserted,  took  on  herself  the  task  of  foster-mother,  and  was  so  attentive  to  her  little  charge 
that  she  refused  to  go  back  to  her  cage,  but  remained  with  the  little  birds  by  night  as  vdl 
as  by  day,  feeding  them  carefully,  and  forcing  them  to  open  their  beaks  if  they  refused 
her  attentions.  When  they  were  able  to  hop  about  they  were  very  fond  of  getting  on  her 
back,  where  four  of  them  would  gravely  sit,  while  the  fifth,  which  was  the  youngest,  or  at 
all  events  the  smallest,  always  prefen*ed  to  perch  on  Polly's  head. 

With  all  these  little  ones  on  her  back,  Polly  would  very  deliberately  walk  up  and  down 
the  lawn  as  if  to  give  them  exercise ;  and  would  sometimes  vary  her  performance  by 
rising  into  the  air,  thus  setting  the  ten  little  wings  in  violent  motion,  and  giving  the  birds 
a  hard  task  to  remain  on  her  back.  By  degrees  they  became  less  fearful,  and  when  she 
.rose  from  the  ground,  they  would  leave  her  back  and  fly  down.  They  were  but  un- 
grateful little  creatures  after  all ;  for  when  they  were  fully  fledged  they  flew  away,  and 
never  came  back  again  to  their  foster-mother. 

Poor  Polly  was  for  some  time  in  great  trouble  about  the  desertion  of  her  foster-children, 
but  soon  consoled  herself  by  taking  care  of  another  little  brood.  These  belonged  to  a  p«ir 
of  hedge-sparrows,  whose  home  had  been  broken  up  by  the  descent  of  some  large  bir4 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  hawk  by  the  effects  produced  Polly  found  the  litfls 
birds  in  dire  distress  ;  and  contrived  in  some  ingenious  manner  to  get  them,  one  by  ode; 
on  her  back,  and  to  fly  with  them  to  her  cage.  Here  she  established  the  little  family; 
never  entering  the  cage  except  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  her  young  charge. 

The  oddest  part  of  the  matter  was,  that  one  of  the  parents  survived,  and  Polly  i« 
seen  to  talk  to  her  in  the  most  absurd  manner ;  mixing  up  her  acquired  vocabulary  nitk 
that  universal  bird-language  that  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  feathered  tribes,  and  plen- 
tifully interlarding  her  discourse  with  sundry  profane  expressions.  At  last  the  instinctife 
language  conquered  the  human,  and  the  two  birds  seemed  to  understand  each  othef 
perfectly  well.     At  that  time  Polly  was  supposed  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

There  is  a  rather  general  belief  that  only  the  male  Parrot  can  talk,  but  this  is  merely » 
popular  error.  The  female  Parrot  has  often  been  known  to  be  an  excellent  talker,  andi 
the  same  time  has  proved  her  sex  by  the  deposition  of  a  solitary  ^jg.  As  might  h 
supposed,  such  eggs  produce  no  young ;  but  there  are  accredited  instances  where  the  619 
Parrot  has  bred  in  Europe.  In  Buffon's  weU-known  work  may  be  seen  a  notice  of  apiir 
of  Parrots  that  bred  regularly  for  five  or  six  years,  and  brought  up  their  young  mxi» 
fully.  The  place  chosen  for  their  incubation  was  a  tub,  partially  filled  with  sawdui^ 
and  was  probably  selected  because  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tiee^ 
which  is  the  usual  nesting-place  of  the  Parrots. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  very  pure  ashen  grey,  except  the  tail,  which  is 
deep  scarlet. 

Two  species  of  Green  Parrot  are  tolerably  common,  the  one  being  the  Festivb  GbB« 
Parrot,  and  the  other  the  Amazon  Green  Parrot 

The  former  bird  is  a  much  larger  and  altogether  finer  species  than  the  latter,  ofteft 
measuring  sixteen  inches  in  length.     It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  South  America*  fioA 
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Guiana,  Cayenne,  and  the  Brazils,  and  is  very  plentiful  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
is  a  forest-loving  bird,  frequenting  the  depths  of  the  vast  wooded  tracts  which  cover 
^  country  with  their  wonderful  luxuriance,  and  being  seldom  seen  beyond  their  out- 
rts.  Being  of  an  affectionate  nature  and  easily  tamed,  it  is  in  great  favour  as  a  cage- 
d,  and  can  readily  be  taught  to  pronounce  words  or  even  sentences. 
The  general  colour  of  this  Parrot  is  bright  green.  On  the  top  of  the  head  and  behind 
i  eyes  the  feathers  are  rather  pale  cobalt-blue,  and  a  deeper  tint  of  blue  is  also  seen 
the  outer  webs  of  the  primary  and  secondary  feathers  of  the  wings,  their  interior  webs 
ng  dark  greenish  black.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are 
jp  ciimson-red,  and  the  short  square  tail  is  green,  except  the  outermost  feathers,  which 

edged  with  blue.     On  all  the  tail-feathers,  except  the  central,  there  is  a  spot  of  pale 

near  the  basa     The  bill  is  large  and  flesh-coloured. 

The  Amazon  Gbeen  Pabrot  is  the  species  most  commonly  seen  in  England.  It  is  a 
idsome  bird,  and  is  even  a  better  conversationalist  than  the  last-mentioned  species. 
:e  the  Festive  Parrot,  it  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and  especially  frequents  the 
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banks  of  tho  Amazon.  It  is  not,  however,  so  retiring  in  its  habits  as  that  bird,  and  will 
often  leave  the  woods  for  the  sake  of  preying  upon  the  orange  plantations,  among  which 
it  works  great  havoc.     Its  nest  is  made  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees. 

As  a  general  fact,  it  is  not  so  apt  at  learning  and  repeating  phrases  as  the  Grey  Parrot, 
but  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  where  its  powers  of  speech  could  hardly  be 
exceeded,  and  very  seldom  rivalled.     One  of  these  birds  which  used  to  live  in  a  fittie 

garden  into  which  my  window 
looked,  was,  on  our  first  entrance 
into  the  house,  the  cause  of  much 
pei-plexity  to  ourselves  and  the 
servants.  The  nurserymaids  name 
was  Sarah,  and  the  unfortunate 
girl  was  continually  running  up 
and  down  stairs,  fancying  heiself 
called  by  one  of  the  childTenin 
distress.  The  voice  of  the  Panot 
was  just  that  of  a  child,  and  it 
would  call  Sarah  in  every  imagin- 
able tone,  varying  from  a  mere 
enunciation  of  the  name  as  if  in 
conversation,  to  angry  remon- 
strances, petulant  peevishness,  or 
sudden  terror. 

Even  after  we  had  been  well 
accustomed  to  the  bird,  we  were 
often  startled  by  the  sharp  or 
of  "  Sarah  !  Sa-rah,  Sa . . .  lih:'" 
Presently  it  would  cry,  "Starah, 
lay  the  cloth ;"  and  after  avliik; 
"  Sarah,  why  dont  you  \kj  ike 
cloth?"  always  contriving  to  get 
the  name  of  that  domestie  ato 
its  sentences. 

The  end  of  the  poor  biid  vas 
rather  tragic.  It  wa.*!  the^ 
perty  of  a  very  irritLible 
from  whom  the  _  v  ztm 
Sarah  were  probaLiy  it^araed  Ht 
was  very  fond  of  his  Patrot,  ^^ 
one  day  in  playing  with  h*t,  h 
teased  her  so  '  far  Wyimd  h' 
patience,  that  she  bit  \m  fip^ 
whereupon,  in  a  fit  of  paoaMl  b 
seizeil  her  by  the  nc*ck  and  dtaW 
her  on  the  ground  m  litiri^  tfai 
she  died  on  the  spt^t 

From  the  Festive  Parrot  it 
may  easily  be  diatingtiishaJ,  no* 
uiT  I  Arv  :y  twelve  inches  in  length,  but  hy  the  difiVr^cl 
Th?  whole  of  the  cheeks,  chin,  and  the  angUs  at  the 
to:\ hoa-.l  is  dvep  blue-purple,  and  the  feathers  of  the  1  ak 
Li!v  .riven,  edeed  with  black.  When  the  bird  is  ao^'n. 
The  p'unuiire  of  tho  body  hoXh  above  and  bekw  ^ 
Kviu::iul-y  miirkod  with  green,  yellow,  and  red  ^ 
tho  pritudr>'  tVailien?  of  tho  wings  aiv  tir.gevl  with  green  of  various  qualities  azui^,  ^ 
bn^wuis^h  r\\l  and  black. 


swiNi»rKNs  i.'.n'i:  :u uix-;v 


only  t\>r  its  h  ssor  s:*a\  i:  Iv; 
arrauiiomou:  vt'  the  eol«;>:;:i:;j:, 
ba<e  of  tho  bill  ii:v  yeV.ow.  rlio 
of  iho  head  ;uul  u.r.v  of  :he  ueok 
it  raises  these  fea:h-/:'s  like  a  eivs:, 
rich  i:nvu.     The  tail- tea fjvers  are 
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The  Love-birds  derive  their  name  from  the  ^roat  fondness  which  they  display  for  others 
of  their  own  species,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  always  sit  close  to  each  other  while 
perched,  each  trying  to  snuggle  as  closely  as  possible  among  the  soft  feathers  of  its  neigh- 
lour.  They  are  all  little  birds,  and  among  the  smallest  of  these  is  the  Swindern*b  Love- 
Rrd,  which  measures  barely  six  inches  in  length. 
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It  is  a  rather  scarce  bird,  but  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  very  small  dimensions, 
and  its  beautiful  plumage.  Like  others  of  its  kind,  it  is  very  fond  of  society,  and  unless 
furnished  with  a  companion  is  VQry  apt  to  droop,  refuse  nourishment,  and  dia  Its  habits 
in  a  wild  state  are  not  precisely  known,  as  it  is  a  bird  of  rare  occurrence,  and  not  easily 
to  be  watched. 

The  head  of  this  species  is  light  grass-green ;  round  the  back  of  the  neck  runs  a  black 
collar,  and  the  chest,  together  with  a  band  round  the  neck,  just  below  the  black  collar,  is 
yellow  with  a  greenish  cast.  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is  the  same  grass-green  as 
that  of  the  head,  except  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are  deep  rich  azure.  The  short  and 
rounded  tail  is  beautifully  and  richly  coloured,  the  two  central  feathers  being  green,  and 
the  others  bright  scarlet  for  the  first  half  of  their  length,  then  banded  with  a  warm  bar  of 
black,  and  the  tips  green.  The  bill  is  black,  and  of  a  stronger  make  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  the  Love-birds.     The  legs  and  feet  are  greyish  black. 

• 

The  Cockatoos  are  very  familiar  birds,  as  several  species  are  common  inhabitants  of 
our  aviaries,  where  they  create  much  amusement  by  their  grotesque  movements,  their 
exceeding  love  of  approbation,  and  their  repeated  mention  of  their  own  name.  Wherever 
two  or  three  of  these  birds  are  found  in  the  same  apartment,  however  silent  they  may  be 
when  left  alone,  the  presence  of  a  visitor  excites  them  to  immediate  conversation,  and  the 
air  resounds  with  "  Cockatoo  ! "  "  Pretty  Cocky ! "  in  all  directions,  diversified  with  an 
occasional  yell,  if  the  utterer  be  not  immediately  noticed. 

They  are  confined  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ^nd  Australia,  in  which  latter  country  a 
considerable  number  of  large  and  splendid  species  are  foimd.  The  nesting-place  of  the 
Cockatoos  is  always  in  the  holes  of  decaying  trees,  and  by  means  of  their  very  powerful 
beaks,  they  tear  away  the  wood  until  they  have  angered  the  hollow  to  their  liking.  Their 
food  consists  almost  wliolly  of  fruit  and  seeds,  and  they  are  often  very  great  pests  to 
the  agriculturist,  settling  in  large  flocks  upon  the  fields  of  maize  and  com,  and  devouring 
the  ripened  ears  or  disinterring  the  newly  sown  seeds  with  hearty  goodwill.  The  wrath 
of  the  farmer  is  naturally  aroused  by  these  frequent  raids,  and  the  Cockatoos  perish  j 
annually  in  great  numbers  from  the  constant  persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
their  nests  being  destroyed,  and  themselves  shot  and  trapped. 

To  those,  however,  who  own  no  land,  and  are  anxious  about  no  crops,  a  flock  of 
Cockatoos  is  a  most  beautiful  and  welcome  sight,  as  they  flit  among  the  heavy-leaved 
trees  of  the  Australian  forest,  their  pinky-white  plumage  relieved  against  the  dark  masses 
of  umbrageous  shade,  as  they  appear  and  vanish  among  the  branches  like  the  bright 
visions  of  a  dream. 

The  first  of  the  Cockatoos  which  will  be  noticed  in  these  pages  is  the  Goliath 
Akatoo,  a  striking  and  very  remarkable  bird. 

The  generic  name  "  microglossum  '*  which  is  given  to  this  creature  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  signifies  "  little-tongue,"  that  member  being  very  curiously  formed.  In  the  generality 
of  the  Parrot  tribe  the  tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy,  but  in  the  Aratoo  it  is  long,  tabnlir, 
and  extensila  The  powerful  bill  is  also  of  a  rather  unusual  form,  the  upper  mandiUe 
being  very  large,  sharply  curved,  and  having  its  cutting  edges  two-toothed,  while  the  loier 
mandible  is  comparatively  small,  and  only  furnished  with  a  single  tooth. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  is  not  a  veiy  comiDffli 
bird,  although  specimens  may  be  found  in  several  museums.  The  peculiar  formation  d 
the  tongue  and  beak  would  lead  the  observ^er  to  suppose  that  its  habits  must  be  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  Cockatoos  ;  but  as  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  mode  of  life  in 
a  wild  state,  the  precise  use  of  these  organs  is  rather  problematicaL 

In  size  this  bird  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Parrot  tribe^  being  equal  to  and  in  swuc 
cases  exceeding  that  of  the  great  macaws,  although  the  absence  of  the  long  tail  lenders  it 
a  less  conspicuous  bird.  The  general  colour  of  this  species  is  deep  black  with  a  greenish 
gloss,  caused  chiefly  by  the  large  amount  of  whitish  powder  which  is  secreted  in  certain 
imperfect  quills,  and  thence  scattered  among  the  feathers,  giving  them  a  kind  of  "  bloom," 
like  that  of  the  plum  or  grape. 
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This  substance  is  found  very  largely  in  most  of  the  Parrot  tribe,  and  I  well  remember 
idng  my  coat  powdered  like  that  of  a  miller  from  playing  with  the  great  white  Cockatoo 

the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Dublin.  Many  other  birds,  such  as  the  vultures,  possess 
s  curious  powdery  substance,  whose  ofiBce  is  rather  doubtful.  The  powder  is  produced 
m  the  formative  substance  of  the  quill,  which,  instead  of  being  developed  into  shaft 
i  web,  as  in  the  case  of  the  perfect  quills,  dries  up  and  is  then  thrown  off  in  a  dusty 
m.  The  imperfect  quill-feathers  can  generally  be  seen  intermixed  with  the  rest  of  the 
image  when  the  Cockatoo  bends  down  its  head  or  plumes  itself  and  the  white  substance 
ly  be  seen  in  the  open  ends  of  the  imperfect  quills,  or  lying  thickly  about  them.  In 
5  case  of  the  vultures  it  is  thought  to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  skin  and 
image  undefiled  by  the  putrid  animal  substances  on  which  those  unclean  and  useful 
ds  feed,  but  as  it  is  found  in  equal  plenty  on  the  Cockatoos,  than  who  no  cleaner 
ding  or  more  fastidious  birds  exist,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  serve  some  purpose  that 
common  to  these  two  dissimilar  species.  Very  little  structure  is  found  in  this  dust 
len  placed  under  the  microscope,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  polarizer  I  have  made  out 
reral  well-marked  hexagonal  cells. 
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GREAT  WHITE  COCKATOO. -Coca/tin  cHstdtus. 


The  green-black  hue  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  plumage,  but  around  the  eye  is  t 
large  naked  space  of  skin,  red  in  colour,  and  covered  with  wrinkles.  The  head  w 
oraamented  with  a  large  and  curiously  formed  crest,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  single 
feathers,  each  being  long,  narrow,  and  the  web  rather  scanty.  The  colour  of  the  crest  is 
rather  greyer  than  the  remainder  of  the  plumage,  probably  on  account  of  its  less  massive 
construction,  and  it^  freedom  from  the  white  powdery  dust  which  has  just  been  described 
In  general  the  crest  lies  along  the  top  of  the  head,  and  merely  exhibits  the  tips  of  ite 
feathers  projecting  over  the  neck ;  but  when  the  bird  is  excited  by  anger  or  pleasure,  it  citt 
erect  the  crest  as  well  as  the  common  Cockatoo.  Some  naturalists  think  that  there  are 
two  species  of  Aratoo,  the  larger  being  distinguished  by  the  title  of  M.  Goliath,  and  the 
smaller  called  by  the  name  of  M.  aterrimum,  but  the  general  opinion  leans  in  favour  of 
a  single  species  and  two  varieties. 

Two  species  of  Cockatoo  are  tolerably  familiar  in  England,  dilfering  from  each  othff 
in  the  colour  of  their  crests. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Gkeat  White  Cockatoo,  a  remarkably  handsome  bird, 
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specially  when  excited.  In  size  it  is  rather  a  large  bird,  equalling  a  common  fowl  in 
imensions,  and  assuming  a  much  larger  form  wlien  it  rullies  up  its  feathers  when  under 
lie  influence  of  anger.  Many  of  these  birds  are  admirable  talkers,  and  their  voice  is 
•eculiarly  full  and  loud. 

A  Great  White  Cockatoo  which  I  lately  saw,  was  rather  celebrated  for  his  powers  of 
onversation ;  but  as  he  was  moulting,  his  vocabulaiy  wtus  silenced  for  the  time,  and  he 
at  in  a  very  disconsolate  maimer  on  his  perch,  looking  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  a  puddle 
ind  not  had  time  to  arrange  his  plumage.  All  the  breast  and  fore-parts  of  the  body  were 
[uite  bare  of  feathers,  and  even  the  beautiful  crest  had  a  sodden  and  woe-begone  look. 
3y  dint,  however,  of  talking  to  the  bird,  and  rubbing  his  head,  I  in^hiced  him  to  favour 
LS  with  a  few  words  which  were  given  in  a  voice  as  full  and  rounded  as  that  of  a  strong- 
'oiced  man  accustomed  to  talk  to  deaf  people. 

Presently  we  were  startled  with  a  deafening  laugh,  not  unlike  that  of  the  hyaena,  but 
ven  louder  and  more  weird-like.  On  turning  round,  I  saw  the  Cockatoo  suddenly 
ransfomied  into  a  totally  different  bird,  his  whole  frame  literally  blazing  with  excitement, 
lis  crest  flung  forward  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  repeatedly  spn^ad  and  closed  like  the 
ian  of  an  angry  Spanish  lady,  every  fefither  standing  on  (»nd  and  his  (^yes  sparkling  with 
urywliile  he  volleyed  forth  the  sounds  which  had  so  startled  us.  The  cause  of  this 
«citement  was  to  be  found  in  the  persons  of  two  children  who  had  come  to  look  at  the 
>ird,  and  who  by  some  means  had  excited  his  ire.  lie  always  objected  to  children, 
>robably  with  good  reason,  and  being  naturally  in-itable  from  the  effect  of  moulting,  his 
emper  was  aroused  by  the  pivsence  of  the  objects  of  his  dislike. 

The  plumage  of  this  species  is  white  with  a  very  slight  roseate  tinge,  and  the  crest 
8  white. 

The  species  of  Cockatoo  which  is  most  common  in  England  is  the  Sulphur-Chested 
Cockatoo,  well  depicted  in  the  illustration.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
•Teceding  bird  by  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  its  crest  and  its  more  pointed  form. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  different  parts  of  Australia,  and  is  especially  common  in 
^an  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  may  be  found  in  flocks  of  a  thousand  in  number.  Owing 
>  the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained,  it  is  frequently  brought  to  England  and  is  held  in 
luch  estimation  as  a  pet. 

A  Cockatoo  which  I  have  lately  seen,  a  young  bird,  displays  admirably  many 
eculiarities  of  the  Cockatoo  nature. 

As  yet  it  is  not  a  very  accomplished  linguist,  although  it  can  repeat  many  words  with 
ttuch  fidelity.  It  certainly  has  some  notion  of  the  meaning  attached  to  certain  words,  as 
k  can  distinguish  between  the  various  members  of  the  family,  and  when  they  enter  the 
"oom  will  frequently  utter  their  name.  Sometimes  it  will  act  in  the  same  manner  when 
•hey  leave  the  room.  It  can  laugh  merrily,  but  in  rather  too  loud  a  tone  for  sensitive 
3ars,  and  promises  well  for  further  accomplishments.  Like  others  of  the  parrot  tribe,  it 
Pejoices  greatly  in  exercising  its  sharp  beak,  and  is  very  fond  of  biting  to  pieces  every  bit 
rf  wood  that  may  come  in  its  way. 

Empty  cotton-reels  are  favourite  toys,  and  it  watches  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
bread  with  great  interest,  knowing  that  it  is  sure  to  have  the  wooden  reel  after  the  thread 
las  been  used.  When  the  reel  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  cage  the  bird  descends 
torn  its  perch,  pushes  one  of  its  feet  through  the  wires  and  with  extended  toes  feels  in 
very  direction  for  its  toy.  When  ike  position  of  the  coveted  article  is  found,  the  bird 
rasps  it  with  its  feet,  draws  it  through  the  wires,  and  bites  it  to  pieces.  Many  times  it 
as  been  known  to  split  a  reel  with  a  single  bite.  Sometimes  its  owners  give  it  one  of 
lose  flat  wooden  discs  on  which  silk-ribbon  has  been  wound,  and  in  such  cases  it  always 
ikes  care  to  turn  the  disc  edgeways  before  attempting  to  bring  it  through  the  wires. 

So  powerful  is  its  beak  that  it  can  break  up  the  shell  of  a  periwinkle  or  even  a  whelk, 
ad  with  its  curved  beak  peck  out  the  inhabitant.  In  a  similar  manner  it  will  crack  nuts 
)  pieces,  and  extract  the  kernel ;  but  seems  to  do  so  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
s  beak,  as  it  generally  allows  the  kernel  to  fall  on  the  floor  and  contents  itself  with 
reaking  the  shell  into  many  little  pieces. 
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When  I  saw  it,  the  plumage  was  in  very  fine  order,  and  the  crest  with  its  double  &n 
of  bright  yellow  feathers  had  a  remarkably  fine  eflfect  as  the  bird  ruffled  up  its  plumage, 
erected  the  crest,  and  began  bowing  and  crying  "Pretty  Cocky!"  in  a  very  excited  state 
of  mind. 

Although  its  beak  is  so  powerful,  it  can  climb  up  the  hands  or  face  of  any  one  whflB 
it  knows  without  doing  any  damage,  whereas  another  Cockatoo  of  my  acquaintance  once 
inflicted  unwitting  but  painful  damage  on  my  finger,  as  it  lowered  itself  from  my  hand  to 
its  perch.  I  suppose  that  the  bird  foimd  the  substance  of  the  finger  yielding  under  the 
pressure  of  its  beak,  and  fearful  lest  it  should  fall,  gripped  the  finger  in  hope  of  savii^ 
itself,  thereby  inflicting  a  rather  severe  wound,  and  bruising  the  surrounding  parts  to  soA 
an  extent  that  the  whole  finger  swelled  greatly,  and  for  nearly  a  week  could  not  be  used 

The  Cockatoo  seems  to  court  notice  even  more  than  the  parrot,  and  will  employ 
various  ingenious  manoeuvres  in  order  to  attract  attention  to  its  perfections.  They  a» 
mostly  good-tempered  birds,  seldom  trying  to  bite  unless  they  have  been  teased,  and  enn 
in  that  case  they  generally  give  fair  notice  of  their  belligerent  intentions  by  yclli^ 
loudly  with  anger,  and  spreading  their  yellow  crests  in  defiance  of  their  enemy. 
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lie  Cockatoo  evidently  possesses  some  sense  of  humour,  particularly  of  that  kind 
h  is  popularly  known  as  practical  joking.  A  lady  had  once  shown  some  timidity  in 
oaching  a  tame  Cockatoo,  and  was  evidently  afraid  of  its  beak.  The  bird  thought 
it  was  a  great  joke  to  frighten  any  one  so  much  bigger  than  itself,  and  whenever  the 
came  near  its  perch,  it  would  set  up  its  feathers,  yell  and  make  believe  to  attack  her, 
ly  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  scream  and  seeing  her  run  away. 
n  its  own  country  the  Cockatoo  is  anything  but  a  favourite  on  account  of  its 
station  among  the  crops.  In  treating  of  this  bird,  Mr.  Gould  writes  as  follows : 
may  be  readily  imagined,  this  bird  is  not  upon  favourable  terms  with  the  agriculturist, 
L  whose  fields  of  newly  sown  grain  and  ripening  maize  it  commits  the  greatest 
station-  It  is  consequently  hunted  and  shot  down  wherever  it  is  foimd,  a  circum- 
;e  which  tends  much  to  lessen  its  numbers.  It  is  still,  however,  very  abundant^ 
ing  about  in  flocks  varying  from  a  himdred  to  a  thousand  in  number,  and  evinces  a 
led  preference  for  ttie  open  plains  and  cleared  lands,  rather  than  for  the  dense  bushes 
the  coast. 
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Except  when  feeding  or  reposing  on  the  trees  after  a  repast,  the  presence  of  a  flock, 
if  not  seen,  is  sure  to  be  indicated  by  their  horrid  screaming  notes,  the  discordance  of 
which  may  be  slightly  conceived  by  those  who  have  heard  the  peculiarly  loud,  piercing 
and  grating  scream  of  the  bird  in  captivity ;  always  remembering  the  immense  increase 
of  the  din  occasioned  by  the  large  number  of  the  bmis  uttering  their  disagreeable  notes 
at  the  same  moment." 

The  colour  of  this  Cockatoo  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  crest,  which  is  of  a 
bright  sulphur-yellow,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  wings  and  the  basal  portions  of  the 
inner  w^ebs  of  the  tail-feathers,  which  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  much  paler  in  hue.  The 
total  length  of  this  species  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  remarkably  handsome  bird  w^hich  is  represented  on  page   543  is  a  native  of 
Australia.     It  is  called  by  several  names,  such  as  the  Tricolor  Crested  Cockatoo,  and 
the  Pink  Cockatoo,  by  which  latter  name  it  is  known  to  the  colonists.     The  title  of 
Leadbeater's  Cockatoo  was  given  to  the  bird  in  honour  of  the  well-known  naturalist, 
who  possessed  the  first  specimen  brought  to  England. 

It  is  not  so  noisy  as  the  common  species,  and  may  possibly  prove  a  favourite  inhabitant 
of  our  aviaries,  its  soft  blush- white  plumage  and  splendid  crest  well  meriting  the  attention 
of  bird-fanciers.  The  crest  is  remarkable  for  its  great  development,  and  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  bird  can  raise  it  like  a  fan  over  its  head,  or  depress  it  upon  the  back  of  its 
neck  at  will.  In  either  case  it  has  a  very  fine  effect,  and  especially  so  when  it  is  elevated, 
and  the  bird  is  excited  with  anger  or  pleasure. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  white,  wdth  a  slight  pinkish  flush.  Bound  the  base 
of  the  beak  runs  a  very  narrow  crimson  line,  and  the  feathers  of  the  crest  are  long  and 
pointed,  each  feather  being  crimson  at  the  base,  then  broadly  barred  with  golden  yellow, 
then  ^^dth  crimson,  and  the  remainder  is  white.  The  neck,  breast,  flanks,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  are  deeply  stained  with  crimson,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  wing  is  deep  crimsffli 
red.  The  beak  is  pale  greyish  white,  the  eyes  brown,  and  the  feet  and  legs  dark  giej, 
each  scale  being  edged  with  a  lighter  tint  In  size  it  is  rather  superior  to  the  common 
white  Cockatoo. 

A  VERY  singular  form  of  Cockatoo  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  Philip  Islam),  or 
the  Long-billed  Parrot. 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  little  island  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  may 
probably  become  extinct  at  no  distant  period,  as  its  singularly  shaped  beak  renders  it  an 
object  of  attraction  to  those  who  get  their  living  by  supplying  the  dealers  with  skins  and 
various  objects  of  natural  history ;  and  its  disposition  is  so  gentle  and  docile,  that  it 
readily  accommodates  itself  to  captivity.  Philip's  Island  is  only  five  miles  in  extent ;  and 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  this  Long-billed  Parrot  is  never  found  even  in  Norfolk 
Island,  though  hardly  four  miles  distant. 

Its  favourite  resorts  are  among  rocky  ground  interspersed  with  tall  trees,  and  its  food 
consists  mostly  of  long  and  succulent  vegetable  substances.  The  blossoms  of  the  white 
Hibiscus  afford  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  and  in  order  to  enable  it  to  obtain  the  swedk 
juices  of  the  flowers,  the  tongue  is  furnished  with  a  long,  narrow,  homy  scoop  at  theundar 
side  of  the  extremity,  not  very  unlike  the  human  nail  As  earth  has  often  been  foarf 
upon  the  long  upper  mandible,  the  bird  is  believed  to  seek  some  portion  of  its  food  into 
ground,  and  to  dig  up  with  its  pickaxe  of  a  bill  the  ground  nuts  and  other  subterraneo* 
vegetation.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  another  species  of  Paw* 
belonging  to  the  same  country  is  known  to  seek  its  food  by  digging. 

The  hard  and  strong  fruits  which  are  so  favoured  by  other  Parrots,  are  rejected  Ij 
this  species,  whose  long  bill  does  not  possess  the  great  power  needed  for  crackiDg  flu 
shells.  In  captivity  it  has  been  known  to  feed  upon  various  soft  leaves,  such  as  tettBfift 
and  cabbage,  and  displays  a  decided  predilection  for  ripe  fruits,  cream,  and  butter. 

While  on  the  ground  its  mode  of  progression  is  not  the  imgainly  waddle  genenlff 
employed  by  the  Parrot  tribe,  but  is  accomplished  by  hopping  something  after  the  hiam 
of  the  rooks,  the  wings  aiding  in  each  hop.     One  species  of  this  genus  has  been ' 
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nitate  the  human  voice  with  much  accuracy.  This  is  the  Southern  Nestor,  or  the 
a  of  the  natives  {Nestor  hypopdliiis).  The  voice  of  the  Long-billed  Parrot  is  harsh, 
,  and  very  disagreeable,  and  is  said  to  resemble  the  continual  barking  of  a  hoarse- 
ad,  ill-tempered  cur.  While  ranging  among  the  trees,  these  birds  fill  the  woods  with 
•  dissonant  quacking  barks.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  white,  and,  as  is  generally 
5ase  with  the  Parrots,  are  laid  in  the  hollow  of  a  decaying  tree. 
Phe  birds  which  belong  to  the  genus  Nestor  may  at  once  be  known  by  their  extra- 
larily  long  upper  mandibles,  which  curve  far  over  the  lower,  and  remind  the  observer 
16  overgrown  tooth  so  common  in  the  rat,  rabbit,  and  other  rodent  animals.  This 
ffkable  structure  is  very  probably  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bird  to  scoop  roots 
other  vegetable  substances  out  of  the  earth.  The  length,  curve,  and  shape  of  the 
sr  mandible  differ  in  the  various  species.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  tips  of  the 
Teatheis  are  partially  denuded  of  their  webs,  leaving  the  shaft  to  project  slightly 
md  the  feathered  portion.  Some  persons  suppose  the  Long-billed  Parrots  to  form  a 
between  the  Parrots  and  the  Cockatoos. 

2.  NN 
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Neither  of  these  birds  are  remarkal)le  for  brilliancy  of  plumage,  the  })revailing  tiuts 
being  brown  and  grey,  with  a  little  red  and  yellow  here  and  there.  The  Philip*s  Island 
Parrot  is  dark  brown  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  but  takes  a  greyish  hue  on  the 
head  and  back  of  tlie  neck.  Each  feather  of  the  upper  surface  is  edged  with  a  deeper 
tinge,  so  that  the  otlierwise  uniform  grey  and  brown  is  agreeably  mottled.  The  cheeks, 
throat,  and  breast  are  yellow,  warming  into  orange  on  the  face.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
shoulders  is  olive-yellow,  and  the  abdomen  and  both  tail-coverts  are  deep  orange-red 
The  tail  is  moderately  long,  and  squared  at  the  extremity.  The  feathers  are  crossed  at 
their  base  by  bands  of  orange-yellow  and  brown,  and  the  under  surfaces  of  the  inner  webs 
are  bro\vn,  mingled  with  dusky  red.  The  feet  are  dark  blackish  brown,  and  the  long  bill 
is  imiformly  of  a  brownish  tint.   The  total  length  of  the  adult  bird  is  about  fifteen  inches. 

The  Banksian  Cockatoo  is  a  good  representative  of  a  very  curious  genus  of  Cockatoos 
resident  in  Australia. 

The  plumage  of  these  birds,  instead  of  being  white  or  roseate  as  in  the  two  previous 
Cockatoos,  is  always  of  a  dark  colour,  and  frequently  dyed  with  the  richest  Imes.  Abut 
six  species  belong  to  this  genus,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  wild  and  fierce  birds,  capable  of 
using  tluiir  tremendously  ])owerful  beaks  with  great  effect  Their  crests  are  not  formed 
like  those  of  the  common  C'ockatoo,  and  the  tails  are  larger  and  more  rounded. 

The  l^anksian  (-ockatoo  is  only  found  in  New  South  Wales,  inhabiting  the  vast  brush 
district  of  that  lauil.  Its  food  is  mostly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
seeds  of  the  ]>anksia;  but  the  bird  will  also  eat  the  large  and  fat  grubs  of  diflerent  insects, 
mostly  of  a  coleopterous  nature,  which  it  digs  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  with  it3  strong 
bill. 

It  is  not  seen  in  such  large  flocks  as  the  white  Cockatoo,  being  generally  in  pairs, 
although  little  companies  of  six  or  eight  in  number  are  occasionally  met  in  the 
bushes.  Being  a  particularly  wild  and  cautious  bird,  it  is  not  easily  approached  by  a 
European,  except  when  feeding,  at  which  time  it  is  so  occupied  that  a  cautious  sportsman 
may  creep  within  gunshot.  The  native,  however,  unencumbered  with  raiment^  and  carii^ 
nothing  lor  his  time,  can  glide  througli  the  bushes  noiselessly,  and  bring  down  the  biid 
with  a  well-aimed  stick. 

The  flight  of  this  handsome  bird  is  rather  heavy,  the  wings  flapping  laboriously,  and 
the  progress  being  rather  slow.  It  seldom  mounts  to  any  great  height,  and  as  a  genenl 
fact  only  flies  from  the  top  of  one  tr.  (^  to  another.  The  eggs  are  generally  two  and 
sometimes  three  in  number,  and  are  lai  I  in  the  hollow  "spout"  of  a  green  tree,  >nthout 
any  particular  nest. 

The  chin  of  the  adult  male  is  deep  rich  black  with  a  green  gloss.  A  broad  vermilion 
band  crosses  the  whole  of  the  tail,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  central  feathers,  and  the 
external  webs  of  the  outside  feathers.  The  female  is  also  gi^enish  black,  but  her  plums^ 
is  variegated  with  numerous  spots  and  bars  of  pale  yellow. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  Australian  Cockatoos,  which  cannot  be  mentioneJ 
in  these  pages.  The  native  mode  of  hunting  Cockatoos  is  so  curious,  and  displays  so  weB 
the  character  of  the  birds,  that  it  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  writer.  Captain  Gtej* 

"  Perhaps  as  fine  a  sight  as  can  be  seen  in  the  whole  circle  of  native  sports,  is  tk 
killing  Cockatoos  with  the  kiley,  or  boomerang.  A  native  perceives  a  large  flight  rf 
Cockatoos  in  a  forest  which  encircles  a  lagoon  ;  the  expanse  of  water  a£fords  an  open  deir 
space  above  it,  unencumbered  with  trees,  but  which  raise  their  gigantic  forms  all  around, 
more  vigorous  in  their  growth  from  the  damp  soil  in  which  they  flourish.  In  their  letff 
summits  sit  a  countless  number  of  Cockatoos,  screaming  and  flying  from  tree  to  tree, « 
they  make  their  arrangements  for  a  night's  sound  sleep. 

The  native  throws  aside  his  cloak,  so  that  he  may  not  have  even  this  slight  coveriH 
to  impede  his  motions,  drawls  his  kiley  fnmi  his  belt,  and  with  a  noiseless,  elastic  sHef, 
approaches  the  lagoon,  creeping  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  bush  to  bush,  and  distuiWH 
the  birds  as  little  as  ])ossible.  Their  sentinels,  however,  take  the  alarm,  the  Cockatoo! 
farthest  from  the  water  fly  to  the  trees  near  its  edge,  and  thus  they  keep  concentrating 
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r  force  as  the  native  advances  ;  they  are  aware  that  danger  is  at  hand,  but  are  ignorant 
s  nature.  At  length  the  pursuer  almost  reaches  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  the  scared 
katoos,  with  wild  cries,  spring  into  the  air ;  at  the  same  instant  the  native  raises  his 
t  hand  high  over  his  shoulder,  and,  bounding  forward  with  his  utmost  speed,  to  give 
3tus  to  his  blow,  the  kiley  quits  his  hand  as  if  it  would  strike  the  water ;  but  when  it 
Eilmost  touched  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  lake,  it  spins  upwards  with  inconceivable 
dty,  and  with  the  strangest  contortions. 

[n  vain  the  terrified  Cockatoos  strive  to  avoid  it ;  it  sweeps  wildly  and  uncertainly 
Qgh  the  air — and  so  eccentric  are  its  motions,  that  it  requires  but  a  slight  stretch  of 
imagination  to  fancy  it  endowed  with  life — and  with  fell  swoops  in  rapid  pursuit  of 
ievoted  birds,  some  of  whom  are  almost  certain  to  be  brought  screaming  to  the  earth. 
the  wily  savage  has  not  yet  done  with  them.  He  avails  himself  of  the  extraordinary 
aliment  which  these  birdsUiave  for  one  another,  and  fastening  a  wounded  one  to  a 
BO  that  its  cries  may  induce  its  companions  to  return,  he  watches  his  opportunity,  by 
iring  his  kiley  or  s^iear,  to  add  another  bird  or  two  to  the  booty  he  has  already 
ined." 

NN   2 
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The  name  given  to  the  curious  bird  now  before  us  is  a  very  appropiiate  one,  u 
creature  seems  to  partake  equally  of  the  natures  of  the  Owl  and  the  Parrot. 

Even  in  its  habits  it  has  much  of  the  Owl  nature,  being  as  strictly  noctomal « 
of  those  birds.  During  the  daytime  it  conceals  itself  in  holes,  under  the  stamps  ci\ 
and  similar  localities,  and  seldom  being  seen  except  after  sunset.  The  natives  of 
Zealand,  where  it  is  found,  say  that  during  the  winter  months  the  Owl  Parrots  assc 
together  in  great  numbers,  collecting  themselves  into  ceri»in  large  caverns,  and  that ' 
arranging  for  their  winter-quarters,  and  before  dispersing  for  the  summer,  they  be 
/ery  noisy,  and  raise  a  deafening  clamour. 

The  Owl  Parrot  is  weak  of  wing  and  seldom  trusts  itself  to  the  air,  taking  but  a 
short  flight  whenever  it  rises  from  the  gi'ound.  Neither  is  it  seen  much  in  trees,  piefi 
to  inhabit  the  ground,  and  making  regular  paths  to  and  from  its  nest,  by  means  of  y 
its  habitation  may  be  discovered  by  one  who  knows  the  habits  of  the  bid.  These  \ 
are  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  so  closely  resemble  the  paths  worn  by  the  footsteps  of  li 
beings  that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  such  by  travellers. 

The  food  of  this  bird  is  mostly  obtained  on  the  ground,  and  consists  of  tender  i 
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ves,  and  rootB,  which  it  digs  up  with  its  ciin^ed  bill,  covering  that  useful  organ  with 
th  and  mud.  The  eggs  of  the  Owl  Parrot  are  merely  laid  upon  some  decaying  wood  in 
5  same  hollows  wherein  the  bird  sleeps  during  the  day.  Their  number  is  two,  although 
ree  are  sometimes  foimd.  The  breeding  season  commences  in  February.  The  natives 
Jtinguish  this  bird  by  the  name  of  Kakapo. 

It  is  a  very  large  bird,  nearly  equalling  the  eagle  owl  in  dimensions  ;  and,  like  that  bird, 
uiding  very  upright  on  its  legs.  Tlie  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  darkish  green 
x)fusely  mottled  with  black,  and 
Mffingly  dashed  with  yellow, 
nder  the  eye  is  a  patch  of 
3II0W  green.  The  beak  is  long 
id  curved,  very  like  that  of  an 
rl,  and  it  is  nearly  concealed  by 
e  stiff  bristles  with  which  it  is 
rrounded,  and  many  of  which 
)88  each  other  at  the  tips  over 
3  bilL  The  abdomen  is  green 
a  yellower  hue  than  the  upper 
rts  of  the  body,  crossed  with  a 
^  very  faint  bars  of  a  darker 
e.  The  tail  is  also  green,  but 
irked  with  brown. 

According  to  some  authors, 
5  Aratoo,  already  described  on 
ge  538,  is  closely  connected 
th  the  very  remarkable  bird 
>Tesented  in  the  accompanying 
iistration. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  previous 
5cies  we  find  an  example  of  a 
JTot  following  the  owl  type  in 
•  form  and  many  of  its  habits,  we 
ve  here  an  instance  of  another 
irrot  bearing  a  close  resem- 
ance  to  the  diurnal  predaceous 
rds.  Indeed,  from  examining 
e  Parrots  and  their  habits,  it 
impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
lalogy  that  exists  between  them- 
Ives  and  the  birds  of  prey,  many 

whom  are  far  less  formidably 
tned  than  the  vegetable-feeding 
mots.  Perhaps  we  may  call 
e  Parrots  vegetarian  raptores. 

The  rather  long  generic  nama 

Dasyptilus  which  has  been 
^en  to  this  bird  is  of  Greek  ori- 
1,  signifying  "  Hairy-plumage," 
d  is  appropriated  to  the  bird 

account  of  the  bristle-like  feathers,  which  cover  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  generally 
istly  character  of  the  plumaga  The  beak  is  long,  straight  for  a  considerable  portion 
its  length,  and  then  curved  suddenly  downwards  at  the  tip,  just  after  the  manner  of  the 
gfles.  Indeed,  if  the  head  were  removed  from  the  body,  nine  persons  out  of  ten  would 
tribute  it  to  one  of  the  eagles.  The  lower  mandible  is,  however,  more  like  that  of  the 
jnots^  shorty  thick,  and  keeled.    Around  the  eye  there  is  a  large  patch  of  bare  skin,  and 
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the  bristly  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  very  scantily  protect   those   portioDS.    The 
nostrils  are  round,  and  situated  in  the  "  core"  at  the  base  of  the  beak. 

The  colouring  of  this  binl  is  very  simple.  The  general  tint  of  the  whole  upper  surface 
is  black-green,  like  that  of  thi»  Aratoo,  excepting  the  greater  wing-coverts,  and  the  upper 
tail-coverts,  which  are  of  a  rich  crimson.  The  abdomen  and  thighs  are  also  crimson,  but 
with  a  perceptible  vermilion  tint.  The  upper  j)art  of  the  bit?ast  and  the  neck  are  black, 
and  a  very  slight  white  edging  ap])eai-s  on  some;  of  the  feathers.  The  tail  is  mo<leratel)r 
long,  rounded,  and  very  iirnily  made.  The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  about  twenty 
inches. 


HAIRY-BREASTED  BARBET.— Lafnuxlon  hinutw. 


We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  Pan-ots,  and  come  to  a  very  interesting  family  of 
scansorial  birds,  known  poi)ularly  as  Woodpeckers,  and  scientifically  as  Picidae. 

There  are  many  members  of  this  large  family,  differing  exceedingly  in  size,  colour,  and 
form,  but  yet  possessing  a  kind  of  family  resemblance  not  easy  to  be  described,  but  readily 
recognisable.  For  convenience  of  description  modern  zoologists  have  grouped  the  Wood- 
peckers into  several  sub-families,  all  of  which  will  be  represented  in  the  following  pages, 
and  which  are  termed  the  Capitonina^  or  Barbets,  the  Picumninae  or  Piculets,  the  Picinft 
or  tme  Woodpeckers,  the  Gecintx)  or  Green  Woodpeckers,  the  Melanerpinse  or  Black 
Woodpeckers,  and  the  Colaptinx*  or  Ground  Woodpeckers. 

Our  example  of  the  first  sub-family  is  the  Hairy-breasted  Barbet. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  Barbets,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  feathers  of  the  breast  are  much  stiflFer  than  the 
others,  and  more  sharply  pointed,  and  the  shafts  of  the  lower  breast-feathers  are  devoid  of 
web,  and  piroject  to  the  distance  of  nearly  an  inch  from  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  looking 
as  if  a  number  of  long  curved  bristles  had  been  inserted  among  the  plumage.  All 
the  Barbets  possess  strong  and  conical  beaks,  surrounded  with  bristles  at  the  base,  and 
their  stiff  tail-feathers  enable  them  to  support  their  bodies  while  they  are  perched  upon 
the  upright  trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  they  are  seeking  their  insect  food.  They  are  all 
found  in  tropical  climates,  and  the  greater  number,  among  which  the  present  species  may 
be  included,  are  natives  of  Western  Africa.  In  their  habits  they  are  said  to  be  rather  slow 
and  sluggish  birds,  not  possessed  of  the  fiery  vivacity  which  distinguishes  the  true  Wood^ 
peckers,  and  their  food  is  not  so  wholly  of  an  insect  natura  The  wings  and  tail  are  8fcort> 
and  all  the  species  are  of  small  dimensions. 
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The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  brown  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  spotted  with 
Bulphur-yellow,  a  round  mark  of  that  tint  bein<j:  found  on  tlic;  end  of  each  feather.  The 
head,  chin,  and  part  of  the  throat  arc  ])lack,  and  there  is  onc^  white  stiipe  behind  the  eye, 
and  another  running  from  the  angle  of  the  nioutli  down  the  neck.  Tlie  quill-leathers  of 
the  wings  are  deep  brown,  edged  with  sul]>liur-yi?ll()w.  The  whole  of  the  under  surface 
is  yellow  with  a  green  tinge,  and  is  profusely  spotted  with  black.  Tlie  total  length  of  this 
species  rather  exceeds  seven  mches. 

The  Piculets  seem  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  Woodpeckers  as  the  merlin 
to  the  eagle,  being  about  the  size  of  sparrows,  and  moic  slenderly  framed.  Their  bills  ai*e 
shorter  in  proportion  than  tho.^t*  of  the  true  woodiM^ckers,  and  imi  rather  deeper  than  wide 
at  the  base.     Their  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  and  their  tails  ai'e  also  short. 

The  Pigmy  Piculet  id  a  very 
pretty  example  of  this  little  sub- 
family. It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
America,  and  is  generally  found 
in  the  vast  forests  of  that  fertile 
land  It  is  a  lively  little  creature, 
running  quickly  up  the  trunks 
of  trees  after  the  mannc^r  of  the 
English  creeper,  but  seldom  aji- 
pearing  to  use  its  tail  in  aid  of 
its  progress,  or  to  seek  its  food 
on  the  tree-trunks  in  the  usual 
Woodpecker  fashion.  In  general 
it  is  seen  among  the  branches, 
where  it  sits  across  the  boughs 
when  at  rest,  and  hops  quickly 
from  one  branch  to  another  while 
searching  after  its  food. 

It  is  not  a  gregarious  bird, 
being  generally  foimd  either  singly 
or  in  pairs.  The  nest  of  this 
species  is  made  in  hollow  trees, 
and  its  eggs  are  only  two  in 
aumber. 

This  species  is  a  remarkably  pretty  one,  elegant  in  shape  and  delicately  coloured. 
rhe  general  colour  of  the  back  and  upper  portions  of  the  body  is  a  veiy  soft  hair-brown, 
md  the  wings  are  also  brown,  but  of  a  deeper  hue.  Over  the  back  an?  scattered  a  few 
)val  spots  of  a  much  lighter  brown,  each  having  a  nearly  black  spot  ti)wards  one  end,  and 
M)ntrasting  in  a  very  pleasing  manner  with  the  delicate  brgwn  of  the  back.  The  tail 
s  of  the  same  dark  brown  as  the  wings,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  central  feathers, 
ivhich  are  of  a  light  fawn,  Tlie  most  striking  portion  of  this  l^ird  is  the  top  of  the  head, 
^hich  is  decorated  with  a  bright  scarlet  crest-like  crown,  covered  with  velvety-black 
lots.  The  rest  of  the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck  are  jetty  black,  interspersed  with 
«rhite  dots.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  pale  brown  variegated  with  the  same 
;urious  spots  as  those  of  the  back.     In  size  this  bird  hardly  exceeds  a  wren. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  true  Woodpeckers,  several  species  of  which  bird  are  familiar 
rom  their  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country. 

As  is  well  known,  the  name  of  Woodpecker  is  given  to  these  birds  from  tlieir  habit  of 
ecking  among  the  decaying  wood  of  trees  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  insects  that  are  found 
ithin.  They  also  chip  away  the  wood  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  holes  or  tunnels 
"herein  their  eggs  are  deposited.  In  oixler  to  enable  them  to  perform  these  duties,  the 
xucture  of  the  Woodpecker  is  very  curiously  modified.  Tlie  feet  are  made  extremely 
owerfol,  and  the  claws  are  strong  and  sharply  hooked,  so  that  the  bird  can  retain  a  firm 
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hold  of  the  tree  to  which  it  is  clinging,  while  it  works  away  at  the  bark  or  wood  with  its 
bilL  The  tail,  too,  is  furnished  with  very  stiff  and  pointed  feathers,  which  are  pressed 
against  the  bark,  and  form  a  kind  of  support  on  which  the  bird  can  rest  a  large  proportion 
of  its  weight.  The  breast-bone  is  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  generality  of  flying  birds, 
in  order  to  enable  the  Woodpecker  to  press  its  breast  closely  to  the  tree,  and  the  beak  is 
long,  strong,  and  sharp. 

These  modifications  aid  the  bird  in  cutting  away  the  wood,  but  there  is  yet  a  provision 
needful  to  render  the  Woodpecker  capable  of  seizing  the  little  insects  on  which  it  feeds, 
and  which  lurk  in  small  holes  and  crannies  into  which  the  beak  of  the  Woodpecker  could 
not  penetrate.     This  structure  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a  Woodpecker's 


UEAD  OP  WOODPECKER 


head  dissected.  The  tongue-bones  or  "  hyoid"  bones  are  greatly  lengthened,  and  pass  orer 
the  top  of  the  head,  being  fastened  in  the  skull  just  above  the  right  nostril  These  long 
tendinous-looking  bones  are  accompanied  by  a  narrow  strip  of  muscle  by  which  they  aie 
moved. 

The  tongue  is  furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  long  homy  appendage  covered  with  baita 
and  sharply  pointed  at  the  extremity,  po  that  the  bird  is  enabled  to  project  this  instramenk 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bill,  transfix  an  insect,  and  draw  it  into  the  rnoutiL 
Those  insects  that  are  too  small  to  be  thus  treated  are  captured  by  means  of  a  glutinooi 
liquid  poured  upon  the  tongue  from  certain  glands  within  the  mouth,  and  which  cause  tbe 
little  insects  to  adhere  to  the  weapon  suddenly  projected  among  them.  This  whole 
arrangement  is  clearly  analogous  to  the  tongue  of  the  ant-eater,  described  in  the  volume  <» 
Mammalia,  page  771.     Some  authors  deny  the  transfixion. 

The  Geeat  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  one  of  the  five  British  species,  and  is  abo 
known  by  the  names  of  Frenchpie  and  Woodpie. 

It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  and,  like  the  other  Woodpeckers,  must  be  sou^ 
in  the  forests  and  woods  rather  than  in  orchards  and  gardens.  Like  other  shy  hiA 
however,  it  soon  finds  out  where  it  may  take  up  its  abode  unmolested,  and  rSi 
occasionally  make  its  nest  in  some  cultivated  ground,  where  it  has  the  instinctive  assuianoe 
of  safety,  rather  than  entrust  itself  to  the  uncertain  security  of  the  forest 

In  the  woods  frequented  by  these  birds,  which  are  often  more  plentiful  than  is 
generally  known,  the  careful  observer  may  watch  their  movements  without  diflBculty,  Ijf 
taking  a  few  preliminary  precautions. 

The  rapid  series  of  strokes  on  the  bark,  something  like  the  sound  of  a  watchnuui'i 
rattle,  will  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  bird  is  working ;  and  when  the  introdiif 
observer  has  drawn  near  the  tree  on  which  he  suspects  the  Wo(Specker  to  have  settled,  te 
should  quietly  sit  or  lie  down,  without  moving.  At  first  the  bird  will  not  be  viaihle;  to 
the  Woodpeckers,  like  the  squirrels,  have  a  natural  tact  for  keeping  the  treMnuik  or 
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anch  between  themselves  and  the  supposed  enemy,  and  will  not  show  themselves  until 
ey  think  that  the  danger  has  passed  away. 

Presently  the  "Woodpecker  may  be  seen  coming  very  cautiously  round  the  tree, 
leiing  here  and  there,  to  assure  itself  that  the  coast  is  clear,  and  then,  after  a  few 
^minary  taps,  will  set  vigorously  to  work.  So  rapidly  do  the  blows  follow  each  other, 
lat  the  head  of  the  bird  seems  to  be  vibrating  on  a  spring,  and  the  sound  can  only  be 
ascribed  by  the  comparison  already  made,  namely,  a  watchman's  rattle.  Chips  and  bark 
J  in  every  direction,  and  should 
le  tree  be  an  old  one,  whole 
caps  of  bark  will  be  discovered 
t  tiie  foot.  By  the  aid  of  a  small 
jlescope,  the  tongue  can  be  seen 
arted  out  occasionally,  but  the 
lovement  is  so  quick,  that  unless 
le  attention  of  the  observer  be 
ipecially  directed  towards  it,  he 
il  fail  to  notice  it 

The  Woodpecker  has  several 
lodes  of  tapping  the  trees,  which 
in  be  readily  distinguished  by  a 
cactised  ear.  First  there  is  the 
teliminary  tap  and  the  rapid 
hiiring  strokes  already  describt^d, 
hen  the  biixl  is  engaged  in  seek- 
ig  its  food.  Then  there  is  a 
irious  kind  of  sound  made  by 
ishing  its  beak  into  a  crack,  and 
ttling  it  in  such  a  manner 
lainst  the  wood,  that  the  insects 
ink  their  house  is  falling,  and 
in  out  to  escape  the  impending 
mger,  just  as  worms  come  to 
e  surface  when  the  ground  is 
pitated  by  a  spade  or  fork, 
istly,  there  is  a  kind  of  drum- 
ing  sound  made  by  striking  the 
11  against  some  hollow  tree,  and 
ed  together  with  the  peculiar 
f  for  the  puq)ose  of  calling  its 
ite. 

Although  the  Woodpeckers 
•re  formerly  much  persecuted, 
ider  the  idea  that  they  killed  the 
sesbypeckingholesin  them,  they 
B  most  useful  birds,  cutting  away  . 
e  decaying  wood,  as  a  surgeon 
moves  a  gangrened  spot,  and 
ting  the  hosts  of  insects  which 
K»mp  in  dead  or  dying  wood, 

id  would  soon  bring  the  whole  tree  to  the  ground.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
Bes,  but  seek  their  food  wherever  they  can  find  it,  searching  old  posts  and  rails,  and 
pecially  delighting  in  those  trees  that  are  much  infested  with  the  green  fly,  or  aphis, 
the  wood-ants  swarm  in  such  trees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  "  honey-dew,"  as  it 
stils  jfrom  the  aphides,  and  then  the  Woodpeckers  eat  the  ants.  Those  destructive 
Mkires  generally  called  wood-lice,  and  known  to  boys  as  ''monkey-peas,"  are  a  favourite 
icle  of  diet  with  the  Woodpeckers,  to  whom  our  best  thanks  are  therefore  dua 
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But  the  Woodpeckers,  although  living  mostly  on  insects,  do  not  confine  themselves 
wholly  to  that  diet,  but  are  very  fond  of  fruits,  always  choosing  the  ripest  In  thia 
country  the  forest-land  fonns  so  small  a  portion  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  Woodpeckers 
are  comparatively  few,  and  can  do  little  appreciable  mischief  to  the  gardens  ;  but  in  some 
lands,  such  as  many  parts  of  America,  they  do  very  great  damage,  stripping  the  trees  of 
their  fruit,  and  the  fields  of  their  crops,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  annually  shut  by 
hundreds. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  its  congeners,  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

The  locality  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  carefully  selected,  and  is  a  tunnel  excavated,  or 
at  all  events  altered,  by  the  bird  for  the  special  purpose  of  nidification.  Before  com- 
mencing the  operation,  the  Woodpeckers  always  find  out  whetlier  the  tree  is  souud  or 
rotten,  and  they  can  ascertain  the  latter  fact,  even  through  several  layers  of  sound  wood. 
When  they  have  fixed  u])on  a  site  for  their  domicile,  they  set  determinately  to  work, and 
speedily  cut  out  a  circular  tunnel  just  large  enough  to  admit  their  bodies,  but  no  lar^w. 
Sometimes  this  tunnel  is  tolerably  straight,  but  it  generally  turns  off  in  another  directiva 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  the  female  bird  collects  the  little  chips  of  decayed  wood  that 
have  been  cut  off  during  the  boring  process,  and  deposits  her  eggs  upon  them  without  any 
attemi)t  at  nest-making.  The  eggs  are  generally  five  in  number,  but  sLx  have  been  taken 
from  tlie  nest  of  this  species.  The  young  are  able  to  run  about  the  tree  some  time  before 
they  can  fly,  and  traverse  the  bark  quite  fearlessly,  retiring  to  the  hole  and  calhng  their 
parents  whenever  they  want  food. 

Generally  the  nests  of  birds  are  ke[)t  scrupulously  clean ;  but  that  of  the  Woodjiecker 
is  a  sad  exce[)tion  to  the  rule,  the  amount  of  filth  and  potency  of  stench  being  quiw 
beyond  human  endurance.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  white,  and  their  surface  glossy, 
and  they  are  remarkaljle,  when  fresh,  for  some  very  faint  and  very  narrow  lines,  which  nm 
longitudinally  down  the  shell  towards  the  small  end. 

The  genei-al  colour  of  this  species  is  black  and  white,  curiously  disposed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  back  of  the  head,  which  is  light  scarlet,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
sober  hues  of  the  ])ody.  Taking  the  black  to  be  the  ground  colour,  the  white  is  thus 
arranged  :  The  forehead  and  ear-coverts,  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  the  scapularies^ 
and  part  of  the  wing-coverts,  several  little  squared  spots  on  the  wings,  and  large  patches 
on  tlie  tail,  are  pure  white.  The  throat  and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  are  also  white, 
but  with  a  greyish  cast,  and  the  under  tiiil-coveiis  are  red.  The  total  length  of  the  adult 
male  is  rather  more  than  nine  inches.  The  female  has  no  red  on  the  head,  and  the  young 
birds  of  the  first  year  are  remarkable  for  having  the  back  of  the  head  black  and  the  tq> 
of  the  head  red,  often  mixed  with  a  few  little  black  feathers. 

The  Downy  Woodpecker  derives  its  name  from  the  strip  of  loose  downy  feathers 
which  passes  along  its  back.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  very  plentiful  in  various 
parts  of  that  countiy.  Its  habits  are  so  well  described  by  Wilson,  that  liis  own  words 
will  be  the  best  comment  on  this  pretty  little  bird. 

"  About  the  middle  of  May  the  male  and  female  look  out  for  a  suitable  place  for  the 
reception  of  their  eggs  and  young.  An  apple,  pear,  or  cherry  tree,  often  in  the  new 
neighbourhood  of  the  farmhoiLse,  is  generally  pitched  upon  for  this  purpose.  The  tree  is 
inihutely  ri^connoitred  for  several  days  previous  to  the  operation,  and  the  work  is  fint 
begun  by  the  male,  who  cuts  out  a  hole  in  the  solid  wood  as  circular  as  if  described  with 
a  pair  of  compasses.  He  is  occjisionally  relieved  by  the  female,  both  parties  worfdflj 
with  the  most  indefatigable  diligence.  The  direction  of  the  hole,  if  made  in  the  body 
of  the  tree,  is  generally  downwards  by  an  angle  of  thiiiy  or  forty  degrees  for  the  distaaje 
of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  then  straight  down  for  ten  or  twelve  more ;  within  roomj, 
capacious,  and  as  smooth  as  if  polished  by  the  cabinet-maker ;  but  the  entrance  is 
judiciously  left  just  so  large  as  to  admit  the  bodies  of  the  owners. 

During  this  labour  they  regularly  carry  out  the  chips,  often  strewing  them  at  a  distance 
to  prevent  suspicion.  This  operation  sometimes  occupies  the  cluef  part  of  a  wect 
Lefore  she  begins  to  lay,  the  female  often  visits  the  place,  passes  in  and  out>  examiws 
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y  part  of  the  exterior  and  interior  with  great  attention,  as  every  prudent  tenant  of  a 
house  ought  to  do,  and  at  length  takes  complete  possession.  The  eggs  are  generally 
pure  white,  and  laid  in  the  smooth  bottom  of  tlie  cavity.  Tlie  male  occasionally 
)lie8  the  female  with  food  while  she  is  sitting,  and  about  the  last  week  in  June  the 
ag  are  perceived  making  their  way  up  the  tree,  climbing  with  considerable  dexterity." 
the  same  writer  then  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  process  of  nest-making  is  not 
lys  permitted  to  go  on  without  hindrance,  for  the  impertinent  little  house-wren,  who 
3  to  build  her  nest  in  hollows,  but  who  is  not  strong  or  large  enough  to  scoop  a 
itation  for  herself,  will  often  allow  the  Woodpeckers  to  make  a  nice  deep  hole  just  fit 
i  wren's  nest,  and  then  drives  them  off  and  takes  possession  of  the  deserted  domicile. 
pair  of  Woodpeckers  met  with  very  hard  treatment,  being  twice  turned  out  of  their 
je  in  one  season,  and  the  second  time  they  were  even  forced  to  abandon  one  egg  that 
been  laid. 

rhe  holes  made  by  this  WoodjKJcker  in  trees  are  very  numerous,  and  have  often  led 
3  observant  orchard-owners  to  think  the  bird  an  enemy  to  their  trees,  and  to  kill  it 
rdingly.  W^ilson  has,  however,  completely  exonerated  the  bird  from  the  charge,  and 
ed  it  to  be  a  useful  ally  to  man  instead  of  a  noxious  foe.     "  Of  all  our  Woodpeckers, 
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none  rid  the  apple-trees  of  so  many  vermin  as  this ;  digging  oflf  the  moss  which  the 
negligence  of  the  proprietor  had  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  probing  every  crevice.  In 
fact,  the  orchard  is  liis  favourite  resort  in  all  seasons  ;  and  his  industry  is  unequalled  and 
almost  incessant,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  species  we  have. 

In  fall  he  is  particularly  fond  of  boring  the  apple-trees  for  insects,  digging  a  circular 
hole  through  the  bark  just  sufficient  to  admit  his  bill ;  after  that  a  second,  third,  &c.  in 
pretty  regular  horizontal  circles  round  the  body  of  the  tree.  These  parallel  circles 
of  holes  are  often  not  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and  sometimes  so 
close  together,  that  I  have  covered  eight  or  ten  of  them  at  once  with  a  dollar.  From 
nearly  the  surface  of  the  ground  up  to  the  first  fork,  and  sometimes  far  beyond  it,  the 
whole  bark  of  many  apple-trees  is  perforated  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  made 
by  successive  discharges  of  buckshot ;  and  our  little  Woodpecker,  the  subject  of  the 
present  account,  is  the  principal  perpetrator  of  this  supposed  mischiet  I  say  supposed, 
for,  so  far  from  these  perforations  of  the  bark  being  ruinous,  they  are  not  only  harmlesa; 
but,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  really  beneficial  to  the  health  and  fertility  of  the  tree. 

In  more  than  fifty  orchards  which  I  have  myself  carefully  examined,  those  trees  which 
were  marked  by  the  Woodpecker  (for  some  trees  they  never  touch,  perhaps  because  not 
penetrated  by  insects)  were  luiiformly  the  most  thriving,  and  seemingly  the  most  pro- 
ductive. Many  of  them  were  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  their  trunks  completely  covered 
with  holes,  while  the  branches  were  broad,  luxuriant,  and  loaded  with  fruit  Of  decayed 
trees,  more  than  three-fourths  were  untouched  by  the  Woodpecker." 

Although  a  little  bird — less  than  seven  inches  in  length — it  is  a  truly  handsome  oufc 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  velvety  black,  its  back  deep  scarlet,  and  there  is  a  white  streak 
over  the  eye.  The  back  is  black,  but  is  divided  by  a  lateral  stripe  of  puffy  or  downj 
white  feathers.  The  wings  are  black  spotted  with  white,  and  the  tail  is  also  variegated 
with  the  same  tints.  From  the  base  of  the  beak  a  black  streak  runs  down  the  neck  He 
sides  of  the  neck,  the  throat,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  whita 
The  nostrils  are  thickly  covered  with  small  bristly  feathers,  probably  to  protect  them  ftom 
the  chips  of  wood  struck  off  by  the  beak.  The  female  is  known  by  the  greyish  white  d 
the  abdomen,  and  the  absence  of  red  upon  its  head. 

Although  not  the  largest  of  the  Woodpecker  tribe,  the  Ivoey-billed  Woodpegkb, 
of  North  America,  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  and  most  striking  in  appearance. 

This  splendid  bird  is  armed  with  a  tremendous  beak,  long,  powert'ul,  sharp,  and  white 
as  ivory,  which  can  be  used  equally  as  an  instrument  for  obtaining  its  food,  or  as  a  weapon 
for  repelling  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and,  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  is  a  tnily 
formidable  arm,  as  terrible  to  its  enemies  as  the  British  bayonet,  to  which  it  bears  no  littk 
resemblance  in  general  shape. 

Few  birds  are  more  useful  than  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  which  wages  continuil 
war  upon  the  myriad  insects  which  undermine  the  bark  of  forest-trees,  and  saves  the 
forest  giants  from  falling  a  prey  to  their  diminutive  adversaries.  In  one  season  sevenl 
thousand  acres  of  huge  pine-trees,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  many  of  them 
measuring  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  vere  destroyed  by  the  larvae  of  a  littk 
insect  not  bigger  than  a  grain  of  rice.  Besides  t|;iis  creature,  there  are  large  grubs  ttl 
caterpillars  that  bore  their  way  into  the  interior  of  trees,  and  are  the  pioneers  of  the 
destruction  that  afterwards  follows. 

When  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  has  been  hai-d  at  work  upon  a  tree,  he  le»T» 
ample  traces  of  his  progress  in  the  heaps  of  bark  and  wood  chips  which  sunoond  the 
tree,  and  which  look,  according  to  Wilson,  as  if  a  dozen  axe-men  Had  been  working  at  lis 
trunk.  Strips  of  bark  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length  are  often  struck  oflF  by  a  siflda 
blow,  and  the  body  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  great  excavations  that  seem  more  like  » 
work  of  steel  tools  than  of  a  bird^s  beak.  Yet  these  apparent  damages  are  really  useW 
to  the  tree,  as  the  sound  wood  is  allowed  to  remain  in  its  place  performing  its  pn^ 
functions,  while  the  decaying  substances  are  scooped  out  in  order  that  the  bird  mayg^ 
at  the  grubs  and  beetles  that  make  their  home  therein. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  Woodpeckers,  the  beak  is  also  employed  in  excavaftlDg  the  bob* 
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Nrhich  the  eggs  are  laid.  Tlie  following  account  of  the  nesting  of  this  bird  is  given  by 
Inbon : — 

"  The  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  nestles  earlier  in  spring  than  any  other  species  of  its 
le.  I  have  observed  it  boring  a  hole  for  that  purpose  in  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
B  is,  I  believe,  always  made  in  the  trunk  of  a  live  tree,  generally  of  an  ash  or  a  hagberry, 
.  is  at  a  great  height. 

The  birds  pay  great  regard  to  the  particular  situation  of  the  tree,  and  the  inclination 
its  trunk,  first,  because  they  prefer  retirement,  and  again,  because  they  are  anxious  to 
are  the  aperture  against  the  access  of  water  during  beating  rains.  To  prevent  such  a 
unity,  the  hole  is  generally  dug  immediately  under  the  juncture  of  a  large  branch  with 
trunk.  It  is  first  bored  horizontally  for  a  few  inches,  then  directly  downwards,  and 
in  a  spiral  manner,  as  some  people  have  imagined.  According  to  circumstances,  this 
ity  is  more  or  less  deep,  being  sometimes  not  more  than  ten  inches,  whilst  at  other 
es  it  reaches  nearly  three  feet  downwards  into  the  core  of  the  tree.  I  have  been  led 
think  these  dififerences  result  from  the  more  or  less  necessity  under  which  the  female 
^  be  of  depositing  her  eggs,  and  again  have  thought  that  the  older  the  Woodpecker  is, 
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the  deeper  does  it  make  its  hole.  Tlie  average  diameter  of  the  different  nests  which 
I  have  examined  was  about  seven  inches  within,  although  the  entrance,  which  is  perfectly 
round,  is  only  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird. 

Both  birds  work  most  assiduously  at  this  excavation,  one  waiting  outside  to  encooiage 
the  other  whilst  it  is  engaged  in  digging,  and  when  the  latter  is  fatigued,  taking  its  place. 
I  have  approached  trees  whilst  these  Woodpeckers  were  thus  busily  employed  in  formiiig 
their  nest,  and  by  resting  my  head  against  the  bark  could  easily  distinguish  every  blow 
given  by  the  bird.  I  observed  that  in  two  instances,  when  the  Woodpeckers  saw  me  thos 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  which  they  were  digging  their  nest,  they  abandoned  it  for  ever. 
For  the  fii'st  brood  there  arc  generally  six  eggs.  They  are  deposited  in  a  few  chips  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  are  of  a  pure  white  colour.  The  young  are  seen  creeping  out  rf 
the  hole  about  a  fortnight  before  they  venture  to  fly  to  any  other  ti-ee.  Tlie  second  brood 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  15th  of  August." 

The  courage  and  determination  of  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  is  very  great,  and  it 
will  fight  with  its  opponent  in  a  most  desperate  manner.  When  wounded,  it  endeavonis 
to  reach  the  nearest  tree,  and  to  run  up  its  trunk,  and  if  intercepted  will  peck  as  fiercely 
at  the  hand  of  its  pursuer  as  at  the  wood  and  bark,  and  is  able  to  inflict  severe  injury  with 
its  sharp  powerful  bill.  On  account  of  this  bold  and  fiery  disposition,  the  American 
Indians  pay  much  honour  to  the  l)ird,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  its  head  and  bill 
among  the  numerous  charms  or  "medicines"  in  which  they  delight,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  transmit  to  the  wearer  the  good  qualities  of  the  slain  creature. 

The  voice  of  this  Woodpecker  is  seldom  uttered  while  the  bird  is  on  the  wing,  but  is 
frequently  heard  as  soon  as  the  bird  luis  alighted.  It  is  a  rather  shrill  and  veiy  loud 
tone,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

Tlie  cry  of  the  wounded  bird  is,  according  to  Wilson,  just  like  that  of  a  hurt  chiH. 
"  The  first  place  I  observed  this  bird  at,  when  on  my  way  to  the  south,  was  about  twelie 
miles  north  of  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina.  Having  wounded  it  slightly  in  the  winj 
on  being  caught,  it  uttered  a  loudly  reiterated  and  most  piteous  note,  exactiiy  resemblii^ 
the  violent  crying  of  a  young  child,  which  terrified  my  horse  so,  as  nearly  to  haw 
cost  me  my  life. 

It  was  distressing  to  hear  it.  I  carried  it  with  me  in  the  chair,  under  cover,  to 
Wilmington.  In  passing  through  the  streets,  its  affecting  cries  surprised  every  one  within 
hearing,  particularly  the  females,  who  hurried  to  the  d(>ors  and  windows  with  looks  of 
alarm  and  anxiety.  I  drove  on,  and  on  arriving  at  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  whew 
I  intended  to  put  up,  the  landlord  came  forward,  and  a  number  of  other  persons  lAo 
happened  to  be  there,  all  equally  alarmed  at  what  they  heard ;  this  was  greatly  increased 
by  my  asking,  whether  he  could  furnish  me  with  accommodations  for  myself  and  my  baby. 
The  man  looked  blank  and  foolish,  while  the  others  stared  with  still  greater  astonishmait 
After  diverting  myself  for  a  minute  or  two  at  their  expense,  I  drew  my  Woodpecker  fron 
under  the  cover,  and  a  general  laugh  took  placa  I  took  him  upstairs,  and  locked  hi« 
up  in  my  room,  while  I  went  to  see  my  horse  taken  care  of. 

In  less  than  an  hour  I  returned,  and   on  opening  the  door,  he    set  up  the  sane 
distressing  shout,  which  now  appeared  to  proceed  from  grief  that  he  had  been  discovoed 
in  his  efforts  at  escape.     He  had  mounted  along  the  side  of  the  window,  nearly  as  high  is 
the  ceiling,  a  little  below  which  he  had  begun  to  break  through.     The  bed  was  covered 
with  large  pieces  of  plaster ;  the  lath  was  exposed  for  at  least  fifteen  inches  square,  and  a 
hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  fist,  opened  to  the  weather  boards  ;  so  that  in  less  tbaa 
another  hour  he  would  ceitainly  have  succeeded  in  making  his  way  through.     I  now  tied 
a  string  round  his  leg,  and  fastening  it  to  the  table,  again  left  him.     I  wished  to  preserre 
his  life,  and  had  gone  off  in  search  of  suitable  food  for  liim.     As  I  reascended  tlie  stairs^ 
I  heard  him  again  hard  at  work,  «and  on  entering  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  he 
had  almost  entirely  ruined  the  mahogany  table  to  which  he  was  fastened,  and  on  which 
he  had  wreaked  his  whole  vengeance.     While  engaged  in  taking  a  drawing,  he  cut  n* 
severely  in  several  places,  and  on  the  whole  displayed  such  a  noble  and  unconquwabk 
sjiirit,  that  I  was  frequently  tempted  t^  restore  him  to  his  native  wooila     He  lived  with 
me  nearly  three  days,  but  refused  all  sustenance,  and  I  witnessed  his  death  with  TegtfC 
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Tlie  general  colour  of  this  binl  is  black,  j^^lossoil  with  jT^'cn.  Tlic  forc  part  of  the  head 
8  black,  and  the  n»mainder  is  covered  witli  a  beautiful  scarlet  crest,  each  feather  being 
.potted  towards  the  bottom  with  white,  and  takin^^  a  u'leyish  ashen  hue  at  the  l^ase.  Of 
»aTSC  these  colours  can  only  be  seen  when  tlie  riv<[  is  ereet«.'d.  From  below  tlu^  eye  a 
rhite  streak  nms  down  the  neck,  and  alonic  the  jjaek,  nearly  to  the  insertion  nf  the  tail, 
md  the  secondaries,  to^'ether  with  th(?ir  ci.verts  and  th(^  li])s  of  some  of  the  j>rimaries,  are 
lIso  white,  so  that  when  the  l)ird  shuts  its  winu^s  it-  b.K-k  ai)[»ears  wholly  white.  The 
apering  tail  is  black  above,  y<'l- 
lowish  white  below,  and  each 
Eeatber  is  singularly  concave. 
The  wings  ai-e  also  lined  with 
yellowish  white.  The  bill  is  white 
as  ivorj^  strong,  Hutcnl  along  its 
length,  and  nearly  an  inch  broad 
It  the  base.  The  female  is  ])lu- 
Qiaged  like  the  nude,  with  the 
?xception  of  the  lu-ad,  which  is 
V'hoUy  black,  withuut  the  beaut  i- 
ol  scarlet  crest.  The  total  length 
►f  the  Ivorj'-billed  Wootl[)ecker  is 
kbont  twenty  inches. 

The  com^non(^st  of  the  Ihitish 
I^oodiXKikei'S  is  that  which  is 
[enerally  known  by  the  name  of 
he  Gkeen  Woodpkckkr.  It  has, 
lowever,  many  popular  titles,  such 
18  Kain-bird,  W(x>d -spite,  llew- 
lole,  and  Wood- wall.  This  bird 
8  our  representative  of  the  Gtj- 
sinae,  or  Green  Woodpeckers. 

Although  the  Green  Wood- 
)ecker  is  a  haunter  of  w^kkIs  and 
brests,  it  will  sometimes  leave 
hose  favoured  localities,  and  visit 
he  neighbourhood  of  man.  The 
prounds  between  the  Isis  and 
Iferton  College,  Oxfonl,  arc  rather 
iEKVOurite  resoits  of  this  pretty 
rird,  and  I  once  performed  some- 
hriig  of  a  cruel  feat  by  Hinging  a 
Jiiekbat  at  a  Green  Woodi)ecker, 
vitbout  the  least  idea  of  liitting 
it^  and  cnishing  its  legs  with  the 
edge  of  the  brick.  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  threw  a  stone  at  a  bird 
aftemvanls,  and  though  the  event 
happened  some  years  ago,  I  have 
Bever  forgiven  myself  for  it 

The  name  of  Ilam-ldrd  has  be(jn  given  to  this  species  because  it  b(»come^s  very 
XKjiferous  at  the  api)roach  of  wet  weather,  and  is,  as  Mr.  Yarndl  well  observes,  "a  living 
•arometi^r  to  good  observei-s."  Most  binls,  Imwc^ver,  will  answer  tlH>  same  ]»ur]M»se  to 
tlose  who  know  liow  an<l  where  to  l(K)k  for  them.  The  oth('r  titles  areeipially  a]>propriate, 
^uod-spite  Injing  clearly  a  corru])tion  of  the  (Jerman  term  "spechl."  Ilew-hnle  speaks 
^r  itdelf;  ami  Wood-wall  is  an  ancient  naim^  for  the  bird,  occurring  in  the  old 
English  inyots. 
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This  species,  althoiigh  mostly  found  on  trees,  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  ground,  where 
it  finds  abundance  of  food.  Ants'  nests  are  said  to  form  a  great  attraction  to  the  Green 
Woodpecker,  which  feasts  merrily  at  the  expense  of  the  insect  community.  During  the 
autumn,  it  also  lives  on  vegetable  food,  being  especially  fond  of  nuts,  which  it  can  crack 
without  any  difficulty  by  repeated  strokes  from  its  bill.  The  nest  of  this  Woodpecker  is, 
like  that  of  the  other  species,  a  mere  heap  of  soft  decaying  wood  at  the  bottom  of  a  tunnel 
dug  by  the  birds,  or  adapted  to  their  use  from  an  already  existing  cavity. 

Tlie  colouring  of  this  species  is  very  pretty.  The  top  of  the  head  is  bright  scarl^  and 
from  the  base  of  the  beak  starts  a  kind  of  moustache,  black,  with  a  scarlet  centie.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  surface  is  dark  green,  mixed  with  yellow,  changing  to  sulphur-yellow 
on  the  upper  tail-coverts.  The  primaries  are  greyish  black  spotted  \iith  white,  and  the 
secondaries  and  tertials  are  green  on  their  outer  webs,  and  grey-black  spotted  with  white 
on  the  inner.  The  stiff  tail-feathers  are  greyish  black,  variegated  yrith  some  bars  of  a 
lighter  hue  ;  and  the  tliroat,  chest,  and  all  the  under  surface  are  ashen  greea  The  colour  j 
of  the  beak  is  dark  horny  black.  Tlie  female  may  be  known  from  her  mate  by  the 
wholly  black  moustache,  and  the  smaller  ornament  of  scarlet  on  the  head.  In  the  young 
birds  of  both  sexes,  the  scarlet  of  the  head  is  mottled  with  black  and  yellow,  the  green 
feathers  of  the  back  are  yellow  at  their  tips,  and  the  under  surface  is  dull  brownish  white, 
with  streaks  and  bars  of  greyish  black.  The  total  length  of  this  bird  rather  exceeds 
one  foot.  The  other  British  species  are  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  {Dry6copus  Mdrtm\ 
the  Northern  Three-toed  Woodpecker  (Pico'ides  triddctylus)^  and  the  Lesser  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker (Picus  minor). 

America  possesses  many  species  of  these  birds,  among  which  the  Eed-headed  Wood- 
pecker deservt^s  a  short  notice,  as  being  a  good  representative  of  the  Black  Woodpecken 

It  is  one  of  the  connnonest  of  American  bu'ds,  bold,  fearless  of  man,  and  era 
venturing  within  the  i)recincts  of  towns.  The  habits  of  tliis  bird  are  well  told  br 
Audubon  and  Wilson.  The  former  author  remarks  of  this  bird  :  "  When  alighted  on  t 
fence  stake  by  the  road,  or  in  a  field,  and  one  approaches  them,  they  gradually  mow 
sideways  out  of  sight,  peeping  now  and  then  to  discover  your  intention,  and  when  joa 
are  quite  close  and  opposite,  lie  still  until  you  have  passed,  when  they  hop  to  the  top  rf 
the  stake,  and  rattle  upon  it  with  their  bill,  as  if  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  socoea 
of  their  cunning.  Should  you  approach  within  arm's  length,  which  may  frequently  be 
done,  the  Woodpecker  flies  to  the  first  stake  or  the  second  from  you,  bends  his  head  to 
peep,  and  rattles  again,  as  if  to  provoke  you  to  continuance  of  what  seems  to  him  excellent 
sport.  He  alights  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  hops  along  it,  beats  the  shingles,  utters  a 
cry,  and  dives  into  your  garden  to  pick  the  finest  strawberries  he  can  discover." 

Every  one  who  has  had  practical  experience  of  this  bird  agrees  that  it  is  vwr 
mischievous  in  a  garden  ;  and  even  Wilson,  whose  kind  heart  would  hardly  permit  him  to 
see  that  any  feathered  creature  could  be  hurtful  to  man,  is  forced  to  admit  that  its  robberi* 
are  very  extensive,  but  ought  to  be  conceded  as  a  tribute  of  thankfulness  to  the  bird  fir 
eating  so  many  grubs.  "  Wherever  there  is  a  tree  or  trees  of  the  wild  cherry,"  initei 
Wilson,  "  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  there  you  see  them  busy  among  the  branches,  and  m 
passing  orchards  you  may  easily  know  where  to  find  the  earliest  and  sweetest  apples,  Irf 
observing  those  trees  on  or  near  which  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  is  skulking.  For  he 
is  so  excellent  a  connoisseur  in  fruit,  that  wherever  an  apple  or  pear  tree  is  found  broached 
by  him,  it  is  sure  to  be  among  the  ripest  and  best-flavoured ;  when  alarmed,  he  seizes  t 
capital  one  by  striking  his  open  bill  deep  into  it,  and  bears  it  off  to  the  woods. 

When  the  Indian  com  is  in  its  rich,  succulent,  milky  state,  he  attacks  it  with  great 
eagerness,  opening  a  passage  through  the  numerous  folds  of  the  husk,  and  feeding  on  it 
with  voracity.  The  girdled  or  deadened  timber,  so  common  among  cornfields  in  the  b«i 
settlements,  are  his  favourite  retreats,  whence  he  sallies  out  to  make  his  depredatioBi 
He  is  fond  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  sour  gum,  and  pays  pretty  regular  visits  to  the  chcfff- 
trees  when  loaded  with  fmit.  Towards  fall  he  often  approaches  the  bam  or  farmhoM 
and  raps  on  the  shingles  and  weather-boards.  He  is  of  a  gay  and  frolicsome  dispositm 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  fraternity  are  frequently  seen  diving  and  vodferating  around  the 
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gh  dead  limbs  of  some  large  tree,  pursuing  and  playing  with  each  other,  and  amusing 
e  passenger  with  their  gambols. 

Their  note  or  cry  is  shrill  and  lively,  and  so  much  resembles  that  of  a  species  of  tree- 
og  which  inhabits  the  same  tree,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 
om  the  other/' 

On  account  of  the  garden-robbing  propensities  of  this  bird,  it  is  held  in  much  odiuxn, 
id  trapped  whenever  occasion  offers  itself.  In  some  places  the  feeling  against  it  wag  so 
nmg,  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  its  destruction.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
arvices  which  it  renders  by  the  destruction  of  acknowledgedly  noxious  insects  may  more 
lan  compensate  for  its  autumnal  ravages  in  the  fields  and  orchards. 

Unlike  the  previous  species,  which  is  a  permanent  inhabitant,  the  Eed-headed 
Woodpecker  is  a  bird  of  passage,  appearing  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
nd  leaving  that  country  towards  the  end  of  October.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  pure  white^ 
Kckled  with  reddish  brown,  mostly  towards  the  larger  end,  and  generally  six  in  number. 

The  adult  male  is  a  really  beautiful  bird,  its  plumage  glowing  with  steely  black,  snowy 
rlite,  and  brilliant  scarlet,  disposed  as  foUows :  The  head  and  neck  are  deep  scarlet,  and 
be  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  with  a  steel-blue  gloss.  The  upper  tail-coverts,  the 
Beondaries,  the  breast,  and  abdomen,  are  pure  white.  The  beak  is  light  blue,  deepening 
Bto  black  towards  the  tip ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  blue-green,  the  claws  blue,  and  round 
be  eye  there  is  a  patch  of  bare  skin  of  a  dusky  colour.  Hie  female  is  coloured  like  her 
wde,  except  that  her  tints  are  uot  so  brilliant.  The  young  of  the  first  year  have  the 
iBid  and  neck  blackish  grey,  and  the  white  on  the  wings  is  variegated  with  black.  The 
Mai  length  of  the  bird  is  between  nine  and  ten  inches. 

Thb  Ground  Woodpeckers  are  represeijted  by  the  Gold-winged  Woodpeckeb  of 
bnerica. 

This  bird  may  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the  feathered  ant-eater,  for  it  feeds  very  largely 
II  tiiose  insects,  and  has  its  beak  shaped  in.  a  somewhat  pickaxe-like  form,  in  order  to 
lable  it  to  dig  up  their  nests  from  the  ground  and  the  decaying  stumps  of  trees.  In  the 
imiach  of  one  of  these  birds  Wilson  found  a  mass  of  ants  nearly  as  large  as  a  plum. 
»~al0O  fe^s  much  on  woodlice^  those  destructive  creatures  which  eat  the  bitterest  and  the 
2.  0  0 
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toughest  substances  with  the  best  of  appetites,  and  have  been  known  to  render  a  boat 
unsafe  for  sea,  in  spite  of  the  strong  flavour  of  salt  water,  pitch,  and  tar,  with  >?hich  sea- 
faring boats  are  so  liberally  imbued. 

It  is  a  brisk,  lively,  and  playful  creature,  skipping  about  the  trunks  of  trees  with  greit 
activity,  and  "hopping  not  only  upwards  and  downwards,  but  spirally,  pursuing  and 
playing  with  its  fellow  in  this  manner  round  the  body  of  the  tree."  I  may  here  mentwD 
that  I  never  yet  saw  an  English  Woodpecker  hop  down  the  tree's  trunk.  like  others  of 
its  race,  it  is  fond  of  varying  its  insect  diet  with  a  little  vegetable  food,  eating  varioos 
fruits,  the  Indian  corn,  the  wild  cherries,  and  the  sour  gum  and  cedar  berries. 

The  Gold-winged  Woodpecker  seems  to  be  readily  tamed,  as  may  be  seen  from  tie 
following  account  by  Wilson. 

"  In  rambling  through  the  woods  one  day,  I  happened  to  shoot  one  of  these  birds  and 
wounded  him  slightly  in  the  wing.  Finding  him  in  fiill  feather,  and  seemingly  but  little 
hurt,  I  took  him  home  and  put  him  into  a  large  cage  made  of  willows,  intending  to  keep 
him  in  my  own  room,  that  we  might  become  better  acquainted. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  inclosed  on  all  sides,  he  lost  no  time  in  idle  flntterii^ 
but  throwing  himself  against  the  bars  of  the  cage,  began  instantly  to  demolish  the  willon 
battering  them  with  great  vehemence,  and  uttering  a  loud  piteous  kind  of  cackling,  similarto 
that  of  a  hen  when  she  is  alarmed  and  takes  to  wing.  Poor  Baron  Trenck  never  laboured 
with  more  eager  diligence  at  the  walls  of  his  prison  than  this  son  of  the  forest  in  his  exertufflS 
for  liberty ;  and  he  exercised  his  powerful  bill  with  such  force,  digging  into  the  stich 
seizing  and  shaking  them  from  side  to  side,  that  he  soon  openedformmself  a  passage,  and 
though  I  repeatedly  repaired  the  breach,  and  barricaded  every  opening  in  the  best  mannff 
I  could,  yet,  on  my  return  into  the  room,  I  always  foxmd  him  at  large,  climbing  up  the 
chairs,  or  nmning  about  the  floor,  where,  from  the  dexterity  of  his  motions,  moviiK 
backwards,  forwards,  and  sideways  with  the  same  facility,  it  became  difficult  to  get  hoW 
of  him  again. 

Having  placed  him  in  a  strong  wire  cage,  he  seemed  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  maidngliM 
escape,  and  soon  became  very  tame ;  fed  on  young  ears  of  Indian  com,  refused  apples;  W 
ate  the  berries  of  the  sour  gum  greedily,  small  winter  grapes,  and  several  otiier  kinds  rf 
berries,  exercised  himself  frequently  in  climbing,  or  rather  hopping  peipendiculaily  akfflg 
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:he  sides  of  the  cage,  and  as  evening  drew  on  fixed  himself  in  a  high  hanging  or 
[)erp€ndicular  position,  and  slept  with  liis  head  in  his  wing. 

As  soon  as  dawn  appeared,  even  before  it  was  light  enough  to  perceive  him  distinctly 
icross  the  room,  he  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage  and  began  his  attack  on  the  ears 
)f  Indian  com,  rapping  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  from  every  room  in  the  house.  *  After  this 
le  would  sometimes  resume  his  former  position  and  take  another  nap.  He  was  beginning 
o  become  very  amusing  and  even  sociable,  when,  after  a  lapse  of  several  weeks,  he 
)ecame  drooping  and  died,  as  I  conceived  from  the  effects  of  his  wound." 

The  colouring  of  the  Gold-winged  Woodpecker  is  ver}^  complicated.  The  top  of  the 
lead  is  grey,  the  cheeks  are  cinnamon,  and  the  back  and  wings  are  umber,  marked  with 
lansvepse  bars  of  black.  On  the  back  of  the  liead  is  a  semihinar  spot  of  blood-red,  the 
wo  horns  pointing  towards  tlie  eyes,  and  a  streak  of  black  ])asses  from  the  base  of  the  beak 
town  the  throat.  The  sides  of  the  neck  are  grey.  The  breast,  throat,  and  chin  are 
dnnamon,  and  a  broad  crescentic  patch  of  black  crosses  the  chest.  The  abdomen  is 
rellowish-white,  profusely  spotted  with  black.  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  white,  serrated 
nth  black.  The  inner  sides  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  the  shafts  of  nearly  all  the 
eaihers,  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  ;  "  the  upper  sides  of  the  tail  and  the  tip  below 
ffe  black,  edged  with  light  loose  filaments  of  a  cream  colour,  the  two  exterior  feathers 
errated  with  whitish."  The  bill  is  dusky  brown  colour  and  slightly  bent.  The  female  is 
©loured,  but  does  not  possess  the  black  featliers  on  each  side  of  the  throat.  The  total 
ength  of  this  bird  is  about  one  foot. 
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WRYNECK.— runx  torquilla. 


This  curious  bird,  known  under  the  popular  and  appropriate  name  of  the  Weykeck,  is 
y  some  authors  considered  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  woodpeckers. 

The  Wryneck  is  a  summer  visitant  to  this  country,  appearing  just  before  the  cuckoo, 
ad  therefore  known  in  some  parts  of  England  as  the  cuckoo's  footmaa  There  is  a  Welsh 
ame  for  this  bird,  signifying  "  Cuckoo's  knave,"  "  6was-y-g6g,"  the  pronunciation  of 
'hich  I  must  leave  to  Welsh  throats. 

The  tongue  of  this  bird  is  long,  slender,  and  capable  of  being  projected  to  the  distance 
f  an  inch  or  so  from  the  extremity  of  the  beak,  and  its  construction  is  almost  exactly  the 
une  as  that  of  the  woodpecker.  As  might  be  supposed,  it  is  employed  for  the  same 
mrpose,  being  used  in  capturing  little  insects,  of  which  ants  form  its  favourite  diet  So 
md,  indeed,  is  the  Wryneck  of  these  insects,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  popularly 
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known  by  the  name  of  Emmet-lmnter.  In  pursuit  of  ants  it  trips  nimbly  about  the  tninks 
and  branches  of  trees,  picking  them  off  neatly  with  its  tongue  as  they  run  their  untiring 
course.  It  also  fi-equents  ant-hills,  especially  when  the  insects  are  bringing  out  their 
pupifi  to  lie  in  the  sun,  and  swallows  ants  and  pupae  at  a  great  pace.  When,  as  in  damp  or 
cold  weatlier,  the  ants  remain  within  their  fortress,  the  Wr}^neck  pecks  briskly  at  the 
hillock  until  it  breaks  its  way  through  the  fragile  walls  of  the  nest,  and  as  the  warhke 
insects  come  rushing  out  to  attack  the  intruder  of  their  home  and  to  repair  damages,  it 
makes  an  excellent  meal  of  them  in  spite  of  their  anger  and  their  stings. 

When  ants  are  scarce  and  scantily  spread  over  the  ground,  the  Wryneck  runs  after 
them  in  a  very  agile  fcushion ;  but  when  it  conies  upon  a  well-stocked  spot,  it  stands 
motionless,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  w^hich  is  darted  rapidly  in  every  direction,  the 
neck  and  central  line  of  the  back  twisting  in  a  manner  that  reminds  the  observer  of  a  snake. 
When  captured  or  wounded,  it  will  lie  on  its  back,  ruffle  up  its  feathers,  erect  its  neck, 
and  hiss  so  like  an  angry  serpent  that  it  is  in  some  places  known  by  the  name  of  the 
snake-bird.     It  is  a  bird  of  retiring  habits,  keeping  itself  mostly  to  the  wooded  parts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  favouring  fir-woods  where  the  ants  most  congregate,  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  fir-trees  fomiing  excellent  material  for  their  nests  without  the  trouble 
of  cutting  them  to  a  proper  length. 

As  the  food  of  this  bird  is  so  dependent  on  the  ants,  it  only  comes  to  this  country  when 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  induce  the  ants  to  leave  their  winter  quarters  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  retire  into  their  hiding-places,  it  takes  its  departure  for  wanner  landi 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  they  are  rather  sociable,  and  may  be  captured  by 
a  good  imitation  of  their  call-note. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  however,  seems  to  hold  rather  an  opposite  opinion,  and  says  that  "tlie 
Wryneck  is  rather  solitary  in  its  liabits,  being  very  seldom  seen  associating  with,  or  even 
near,  any  other  bird  than  its  own  single  partner,  and  that  too  but  for  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  year." 

In  captivity,  the  Wr}^neck  is  tolerably  docile ;  and  when  taken  young  can  be  perfectly 
tamed.  In  some  countries  it  is  the  fashion  to  tie  a  string  to  the  leg  of  a  tame  Wryneck 
and  take  it  out  for  daily  exercise  for  food,  letting  it  run  up  the  trees  or  on  the  ground  in 
search  of  insects.  The  little  bird  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life,  and  when 
the  string  is  pulled  returns  to  its  owner,  and  runs  about  his  clothes  until  he  gives  it  per- 
mission to  take  another  excursion. 

The  nest  of  the  Wryneck  is  hardly  deserving  of  that  name,  being  merely  composed  of 
chips  of  decaying  wood  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  not  wholly  exca?ated 
by  the  bird,  as  is  the  case  of  the  woodpeckers,  its  beak  not  being  sufficiently  strong  for 
such  a  task,  but  adapted  to  the  purpose  from  some  already  existing  hole. 

From  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  it  seems  that  although  the  Wryneck 
makes  no  nest,  it  does  not  hesitate  in  appropriating  the  deserted  home  of  any  other  bird 
which  it  may  find  in  the  hollow  which  it  selects  for  nidification.  The  bird  had  chosen  i 
hole  in  an  old  apple-tree  for  that  purpose,  and  the  eggs  were  laid  upon  a  mass  of  hair, 
moss,  and  fibrous  roots,  evidently  a  deserted  nest  of  a  redstart  The  pertinacity  with 
which  the  Wryneck  adhered  to  the  tree  was  really  extraordinary,  for  she  suffered  her  nest 
to  be  disturbed  and  replaced  five  times,  and  to  be  robbed  four  times  of  her  eggs  before 
she  would  finally  leave  the  spot.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  Wryneck  is  rather  great, 
as  many  as  ten  having  often  been  found  in  a  single  nest  In  the  instance  just  mentioned  w> 
less  than  twenty-two  eggs  were  taken  at  the  four  intervals.  Their  colour  is  beautiful  vhite 
with  a  pinky  tinge,  not  unlike  those  of  the  kingfisher ;  and  as  this  pink  colour  is  produced 
by  the  yolk  showing  itself  through  the  delicate  shell,  it  is,  of  course,  lost  when  the  egg  is 
emptied  of  its  contents.  The  plumage  of  this  little  bird,  although  devoid  of  brilliant 
hues,  and  decked  only  with  brown,  black,  and  grey,  is  really  handsome,  from  the  manner 
in  which  those  apparently  sombre  tints  are  disposed.  In  Yarrell's  "British  Birds  "the 
markings  of  the  Wryneck  are  given  so  concisely  that  they  cannot  be  altered  without 
damage.  "  The  top  of  the  bead  greyish  brown,  barred  across  with  streaks  of  darker  brown 
and  white :  neck,  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  grey,  speckled  with  brown.  From 
the  occiput  (t.6.  back  of  the  bead)  down  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
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between  the  scapularies,  is  a  streak  of  dark  brown  mixed  with  black  ;  the  wings  brown, 
speckled  with  lighter  yellow  brown,  and  a  few  white  spots ;  the  primary  quill-feathers 
barred  alternately  with  pale  yellow,  brown,  and  black  ;  the  tertials  on  the  upper  surface 
tUarked  with  a  descending  line  of  black  ;  upper  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  mottled  with 
Jrey  and  brown,  and  marked  with  four  irregularly  transverse  bars  of  black  ;  chin,  throat, 
5ar-coverts,  and  neck,  in  front,  pale  yellow-brown  with  narrow  transverse  black  lines ; 
>reast,  belly,  sides,  and  under  tail-coverts,  dull  white  tinged  with  yellow-brown,  and 
potted  with  black  ;  under  surface  of  tail-feathers  pale  greyish  brown,  speckled  and  barred 
Pith  black ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  brown."  Tlie  total  length  of  the  adult  male  bird  is  about 
even  inches,  and  the  female  is  a  little  smaller  than  her  mate. 

The  Cuckoos  constitute  a  large  family,  containing  several  smalle?  groups,  and  many 
pecies.  Kepresentatives  of  the  groups  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  All  these 
irds  have  a  rather  long,  slender,  and  somewhat  curved  beak,  which  in,  some  f>  pecies  takes 
curve  so  decided,  that  it  gives  quite  a  predaceous  air  to  its  owner.  Examples  of  the 
hickoo  tribe  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe,'  ai:id  are  most  plentiful 
bout  the  tropics. 

The  first  group  is  that  of  which  the  celebrated  Great  Honby  GinpB  is  our  typical 
xample.  The  Honey  Guides  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  tliat  they  are  extremely 
ond  of  wild  bees  and  their  honey,  and  by  their  eager  cries  attract  keen-eared  and  sharp- 
yed  hunters  to  the  spoil.  It  has  been  said  that  the  birds  intentionally  ask  the  aid  of 
Qankind  to  dig  out  the  nests  when  the  combs  are  placed  in  too  secure  a  spot,  and,  that 
hey  utter  their  peculiar  cry  of  "  Cherr !  cherr ! "  to  call  attention,  and  then  precede  their 
luman  assistants  to  the  nest,  fluttering  their  wings,  and  keeping  a  few  yards  in  advance, 
[hat  they  do  lead  travellers  to  the  bees'  nests  is  true  enough,  but  that  they  should  seek 
mt  human  beings,  and  intentionally  bring  them  to  the  sweet  stores,  seems  doubtful, 
^ough  it  has  been  affirmed  by  many  travellers^ 

At  all  events,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  whenever  the  Honey  Guide  does  succeed  in 
leading  the  Hottentot  to  a  store  of  honey,  the  men  are  grateful  to  it  for  the  service,  and  do 
not  eat  the  whole  of  the  honey,  leaving  some  for  their  confederate.    Neither  will  they 
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kill  the  bird,  and  they  are  offended  if  they  see  any  one  else  do  so.  Sparrman  remarks  that 
the  present  species  is  seldom  seen  near  Cape  Town,  as  it  cannot  find  a  supply  of  its  food 
so  near  the  habitations  of  man,  and  that  he  never  saw  any  except  on  the  farm  of  a  single 
colonist,  who  had  succeeded  in  liiving  some  wild  swarms  by  fixing  convenient  boxes  on 
his  grounds. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Honey  Guide  is  by  no  means  a  safe  conductor,  as  it  will 
sometimes  lead  its  follower  to  the  couching-place  of  a  lion  or  tiger,  or  the  retreat  of  a 
poisonous  snake.  Gordon  Gumming,  as  well  as  other  travellers,  testifies  to  this  curious 
mode  of  conduct. 

The  feathers  of  the  Honey  Guide  are  thick,  and  the  skin  is  tougher  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  birds,  so  that  if  the  irritated  bees  should  attack  them,  little  harm  is  done  unless 
a  sting  should  penetrate  the  eye  or  the  bare  skin  around  it. 

Honey  Guides  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  India,  and  Borneo,  and  in  all  cases 
their  habits  seem  to*be  very  similar.  Two  species  are  very  common  in  Southern  Afiica> 
namely,  the  bird  figured  in  the  engraving,  and  a  smaller  species  {Indicator  minor).  Tk 
nesting  of  both  these  birds  is  very  similar,  their  homes  being  pendent  from  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  beautifully  woven  into  a  bottle-like  form,  the  entrance  being  downward.  He 
material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  bark  torn  into  filaments.  The  eggs  are  from  three 
to  four  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  a  brownish  white.  Both  parents  assist  in  the  duties 
of  incubation.  , 

These  birds  are  very  soberly  clad,  the  Great  Honey-eater  being  brown  above,  darker  on 
the  wings  and  tail,  and  greyish  white  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Ground  Cuckoos,  aU  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  tropical 
America  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  are  represented  by  the  Rain-Bird. 

This  curious  Cuckoo,  which  is  popularly  known  in  Jamaica  by  the  name  of  fiAlN-Bna^ 
is  tolerably  common  in  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

According  to  Mr.  Gosse,  who  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  specks 
in  his  "Birds  of  Jamaica,"  the  Eain-Bird  is  so  inquisitive  at  the  sight  of  any  new 
object,  and  so  reckless  of  danger  while  gratifying  its  curiosity,  that  it  is  often  called  by 
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Qame  of  Tom  Fool.  Indeed,  the  first 
i-Bird  which  he  saw  lost  its  life  by  a 
e,  while  sitting  on  a  bush  only  a  few 
distant,  so  occupied  with  the  two 
lerless  bipeds  that  were  approacliing, 
it  suffered  itself  to  be  struck  fnjm  its 
h  by  a  missile  that  niij^ht  have  been 
ded  with  the  least  precaution. 
Che  wings  of  this  bird  are  rather  slioi-t 
weak,  so  that  it  does  not  fly  to  any 
t  distance  when  alarmed,  l)ut  meR»ly 
to  a  branch  a  few  yards  in  advance, 
then  turns  round  and  contemplates 
intruder.  It  has  a  curious  habit  of 
ig  across  a  branch  with  its  head 
t  than  its  feet,  and  balanced  by  the 
tail,  which  hangs  nearly  perpendicu- 
'.  The  voice  is  a  harsh  cackle,  some- 
j  like  the  words  "  ticky-ticky,"  pro- 
iced  with  very  great  rapidity.  It 
3  on  animal  substances,  preferring 
jts  and  spiders  to  any  other  kind  of 
,  but  not  disdaining  to  prey  upon  the 
ler  reptiles  and  mammalia.  The  nest 
18  to  be  made  in  the  fork  of  a  branch, 
colour  of  this  bird  is  soft  l)rown-grey 
I  the  back,  dullish  yellow  on  the 
?r  parts  of  the  body,  and  rusty  red 
I  the  wings.  Tlie  long  tail  is  beauti- 
barred  with  black  and  white. 

)p  the  Coccyginre,  or  Lark-heeled 
coos,  so  called  from  their  long  hind 
we  shall  select  two  examples;  the 
being  an  Australasian  bird,  and  the 
r  an  inhabitant  of  America. 
?he  Pheasant  Cuckoo  derives  its 
liar  appropriate  name  from  the  great 
th  of  its  tail,  which  gives  to  the  bird 
utline  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
of  the  pheasant,  a  similitude  which 
rther  carried  out  by  the  bold  mark- 
of  its  plumage.  This  handsome  bird 
aative  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
it  uncommon,  although  rather  a  local 
seldom  wandering  to  any  great  dis- 
3  from  the  spot  which  it  loves.  It 
lents  low-lying  and  swampy  lands; 
g  almost  entirely  among  the  rank 
age  of  such  localities,  and  keeping  it- 
joncealed  among  the  bnishes.  When 
ned  it  flies  to  the  nearest  tree,  alights 
le  lowest  branches,  rapidly  makes  its 
through  the  boughs  to  the  very  sum- 
and  then  takes  to  wing, 
lie  nest  of  this  bird  is  placed  on  the 
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COW-BIRD.  —Coccyffus  Americdnut. 


ground,  shaded  by  a  convenient  tuft  of  grass.  It  is  a  large  and  rather  clumsily  am- 
structed  edifice ;  having  two  apertures,  through  one  of  which  the  hen,  while  sitting,  thnuli 
her  head,  and  through  the  other  she  pokes  her  tail.  The  eggs  are  generally  from 
three  to  five  in  number,  and  are  more  spherical  than  is  generally  the  case  among  biidi 
Their  colour  is  greyish  white,  sometimes  blotched  with  brown,  and  they  are  remaikaUe 
for  the  roughness  of  their  shells. 

The  colours  of  this  bird  are  not  brilliant,  but  are  rich  and  warm  in  their  tone  and  dis- 
posed so  as  to  form  veiy  bold  markings.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  black  devoid 
of  gloss,  with  the  exception  of  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  ;  which  are  liighly  polished  and 
glittering.  The  wing-coverts  are  brown  mottled  richly  with  black.  The  wings  are  nid<if 
chestnut  baixed  with  black,  and  the  tail  is  dark  brown  glossed  with  green,  freckled  with 
brown,  barred  with  white,  and  tipped  with  the  same  colour.  The  young  birds  are  much 
lighter  in  colour  than  their  pqirents,  are  more  liberally  streaked,  aud  have  more  white 
about  them. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  woi-k,  the  reader  was  warned  not  to  confound  the  cow-troopid 
with  the  Coyf-BiRD  which  is  here  presented  to  his  notice. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  feathered  trib« 
which  inhabit  that  country.  The  name  of  Cow-Bird  is  derived  from  the  cry  which  sounds 
like  the  word  "  Cow,  cow  !*'  constantly  repeated.  From  the  colour  of  its  beak,  it  is  some- 
times knowT)  by  the  name  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  It  is  one  of  the  migratoia, 
arriving  in  Pennsylvania  about  tlie  end  of  April,  and  returning  to  the  south  towards  the 
middle  of  September.  Respecting  this  bird  and  its  habits,  Wilson  has  the  following 
interesting  remarks  •: — 

"  The  singular,  I  will  not  say  unnatural,  conduct  of  the  European  Cuckoo  {Cuevha 
eanorus),  which  never  constructs  a  nest  for  itself,  but  drops  its  eggs  in  those  of  other 
birds,  and  abandons  them  to  their  mercy  and  management,  is  so  universally  known^ 
and  so  proverbial,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  Cuckoos  have,  by  some  inconsiderate  peojde^ 
been  stigmatised  as  destitute  of  all  parental  care  and  affection.    Without  attempting  to 
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Bccotint  for  this  remarkable  habit  of  the  European  species,  far  less  to  consider  as  an  error 
-what  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  has  imposed  as  a  duty  upon  the  species,  I  will  only  remark, 
that  the  bird  now  before  us  builds  its  own  nest,  hatches  its  own  eggs,  and  rears  its  own 
young;  and, in  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  seems  nowise  behind  any  of  its  neighbours 
of  the  grove. 

Early  in  May  they  begin  to  pair,  when  obstinate  battles  take  place  among  the  males. 
About  the  tenth  of  that  month  they  commence  building.  The  nest  is  usually  fixed 
among  the  horizontal  branches  of  an  apple-tree ;  soniotinu'S  in  a  solitary  thorn,  crab,  or 
cedar,  in  some  retired  pai-t  of  the  woods.  It  is  constructed,  with  little  art,  and  scarcely 
any  concavity,  of  small  sticks  and  twigs,  intermixed  with  green  weeds  and  blossoms  of 
the  common  maple.  On  this  almost  tlat  bed,  the  eggs,  usually  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  placed ;  these  are  of  a  uniform  greenish  blue  colour,  and  of  a  size  proportionable  to 
that  of  the  bird.  While  the  female  is  sitting,  the  male  is  generally  not  far  distant,  and 
gives  tbe  alarm,  by  his  notes,  when  any  person  is  approaching.  The  female  sits  so  close, 
that  you  may  almost  reach  her  with  your  hand,  and  then  precipitates  herself  to  the 
ground,  feigning  lameness,  to  draw  you  away  from  the  spot,  tiuttering,  trailing  her  wings, 
and  tumbling  over,  in  the  manner  of  the  partridge,  woodcock,  and  many  other  species. 
Both  parents  unito  in  providing  food  for  the  young.  This  consist.^,  for  the  most  part,  of 
caterpillars,  particularly  such  as  infest  apple-trees.  The  same  insects  constitute  the  chief 
part  of  their  own  sustenance. 

They  are  accused,  and  with  some  justice,  of  sucking  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  like  the 
crow,  the  blue  jay,  and  other  pillagers.  They  also  occasionally  eat  various  kinds  of 
lenies.  But,  fi-om  the  circumstance  of  destroying  such  numl)ers  of  very  noxious 
larvae,  they  prove  themselves  the  friends  of  the  farmer,  and  are  highly  deserving  of  his 
jrotectionl" 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  dark  drab  with  a  silken  greenish  gloss.  The  quill- 
..    leaihers  of  the  wings  are  ruddy  cinnamon,  and  the  tail  is  composed  of  black  feathers 

Iq^ped  with  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  outer  feathers,  which  are  of  the  same 
;  jpeen-glossed  drab  as  the  back.  The  whole  imder  surface  is  pure  white.  The  bill  is 
■   father  long  and  curved,  and  is  greyish  black  above  and  yellow  beneath.     The  female  may 

Ike  known  by  the  fact  that  the  four  central  tail-feathers  are  drab,  and  the  white  takes  a 
V    ye^h  tinga     Its  total  length  is  rather  more  than  a  foot. 

The  Anis  are  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  forest-lands, 
i  ^^Aig  most  common  in  the  dense  woods  of  South  America.  They  are  by  no  means 
'^_  ^Kgd  birds,  seldom  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  common  English  Blackbird.  These 
•:  Isrfs  are  known  by  their  compressed  and  arched  beaks,  and  the  decided  keel  or  ridge 
'^n  the  upper  mandible. 

The  Savannah  Blackbird  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  typical  species  of  these  birds, 

f  •  it  exhibits  the  peculiar  form  of  the  beak  in  a  very  marked  manner.     As  it  is  rather  a 

i  •ttopicuous  bird,  it  is  known  by  several  other  names,  among  which  are  Kazor-billed 

^  ^§ackbi^d  and  Great  Blackbird.     In  some  places  it  is  called  the  Black  Parrakeet,  and  in 

^  Jfexico  its  native  title  is  CacalototL 

I  The  food  of  the  Savannah  Blackbird  is  mostly  of  an  animal  nature,  and  consists 

P  '^'^^y  ^^  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  similar  insects,  although  the  bird  is  very  fond  of 

^  "li^aids  and  other  small  vertebrates,  a  prey  which  its  peculiar  beak  is  well  calculated  to 

>  •ftcore.     Seeds  are  also  said  to  be  eaten  by  this  bird. 

-  In  some  cases  their  insect-loving  nature  is  directed  in  a  manner  very  useful  to  the 

*  ^tfle-owners.  In  those  i^egions,  the  cows  are  greatly  troubled  with  ticks  and  other 
)  iNarasitic  insects,  which  fasten  upon  their  backs  where  the  poor  beasts  cannot  reach 
^  *laem.  The  Anis  are  fortunately  very  fond  of  these  noxious  insects,  and  perching  upon 
"^le  oow's  back,  soon  rid  them  of  their  unpleasant  companions.  The  cows  are  so  well 
.  ^2%are  of  the  services  rendered  to  them  by  these  birds,  that  when  they  find  themselves 
^^^Inch  annoyed  by  ticks,  they  lie  down  in  order  to  permit  the  Anis  to  pursue  their 
■  ^pyocation  without  disturbance.  Sometimes,  according  to  Brown,  in  his  History  of 
the  Anis  remind  the  cows  of  their  reciprocal  duties,  and  if  the  great  quadruped 
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forgets  to  lie  down  for  their  mutual  benefit,  they  hop  about  just  in  front  of  its  nose  as  it 
grazes,  and  give  it  no  peace  until  it  complies  with  their  request. 

It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  associating  in  large  flocks,  and  is  a  very  fearless  creatine, 
caring  little  for  the  report  or  the  effects  of  a  gun.  Whether  this  insensibility  to  danger 
be  due  to  love  of  its  comrades  and  to  real  courage,  or  only  to  that  spurious  bravery  whick 
fears  nothing  because  it  knows  nothing,  is  not  certain ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  if  a 
flock  of  Anis  be  fired  at,  and  many  killed  by  the  discharge,  the  survivors  will  only  rise 
and  fly  to  a  short  distance,  and  there  settle  as  composedly  as  if  no  danger  were  at  hand. 

The  Anis  are  very  noisy,  as  is  often  the  case  with  gregarious  birds,  and  the  combinrf 
loquacity  of  a  large  flock  of  Anis  is  almost  deafening.  They  do  not  seem  to  use  their 
wings  to  any  great  extent,  their  flight  being  low  and  short  They  are  easily  tamed,  sooa 
become  amusing  inhabitants  of  the  house,  and  can  be  taught  to  utter  several  woA 
Fortimately  for  itself,  the  flesh  of  the  Savannah  Blackbird  is  thought  to  be  very  dis- 
agreeable, so  that  it  is  not  killed  for  the  table. 

The  nesting  of  this  bird  is  rather  peculiar.  It  haunts  bushes,  the  skirts  of  woods,  and 
similar  localities,  and  builds  its  nest  on  the  branches  of  trees.  Tlie  nest  is  extrandy 
large,  and  is  said  to  be  in  common  to  several  pairs  of  birds,  which  live  amicably  vsAs 
the  same  roof  like  the  sociable  weaver  birds  of  Africa. 

In  size  the  Savannah  Blackbird  rather  exceeds  the  generality  of  its  kind,  equalling* 
pigeon  in  dimensions,  the  long  tail  adding  to  the  apparent  lengtL  Its  colour  is  UA 
glossed  with  green. 

The  very  remarkable  bird  known  by  the  name  of  Channel-Bill  inhabits  part  of 
Australia  and  some  of  the  Eastern  Islands.  Its  large  and  curiously  formed  beak  git* 
it  so  singular  an  aspect^  that  on  a  hasty  glance  it  might  almost  be  taken  for  a  species  of 
toucan  or  hornbill. 

It  is  most  common  in*  New  South  Wales,  and  is  migratory  in  its  habits,  arriving » 
October  and  departing  in  June.  It  is  a  gregarious  bird,  being  seen  in  little  flocb  tf 
companies  varying  in  number  from  three  to  eight,  and  sometimes  living  in  pairs.  Ih 
voice  of  the  Chaimel-Bill  is  by  no  means  pleasing,  and  is  exercised  at  the  approach  of 
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niny  weather  or  the  presence  of  a  hawk.  In  either  instance,  the  bird  utters  a  series  of 
l!^roii8  yells,  which  are  well  understood  by  those  who  have  studied  its  habits. 

Although  one  of  the  migrators,  it  is  slow  and  heavy  of  wing.  Apparently,  it  is  not 
«ialy  tam^,  for  Mr.  Gould  mentions  an  instance  where  one  of  these  birds  was  wounded 
^  kept  alive  for  two  days,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  it  refused  to  be  reconciled 
fc  captivity,  screaming  and  pecking  fiercely  at  its  cage  and  captor.  Its  food  consists  ol 
fc  seeds  of  the  red  gum  and  peppermint,  and  it  also  feeds  upon  beetles,  phasmidae,  and 
Aer  large  insects  of  the  land  which  it  frequents. 

It  is  a  very  handsome  and  elegantly  coloured  bird.  The  head  and  breast  are  grey,  and 
ie  spaces  around  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are  scarlet.  The  back  is  a  deep  greyish  green, 
Ich  feather  being  tipped  with  black,  so  as  to  give  that  portion  of  the  bird  a  boldly  mottled 
tpeet  The  under  parts  are  white  tinged  with  buff,  and  faintly  barred  with  greyish 
Mnm.  The  long  tah  has  the  two  central  feathers  black  to  the  very  tip,  and  the  others 
>B  barred  with  black  and  tipped  with  white.  Both  sexes  are  alike  in  their  colouring ; 
le  chief  difference  being  that  the  female  is  smaller  than  her  mate.  In  dimensions  the 
hannel-Bill  is  about  equal  to  the  common  crow,  but  owing  to  the  long  and  broad  tail, 
bich  causes  the  bird  to  measure  more  than  two  feet  in  total  length,  it  appears  much 
oger  than  is  really  the  case. 

There  are  few  birds  which  are  more  widely  known  by  good  and  evil  report  than  the 
anunon  Cuckoo. 
As  the  harbinger  of  spring,  it  is  always  welcome  to  the  ears  of  those  who  have  just 
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passed  through  the  severities  of  winter ;  and  as  a  heartless  mother,  an  abandoner  of  ifc 
offspring,  and  an  occupier  of  other  homes  it  has  been  subjected  to  general  reprobatioa 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  botli  opinions  are  too  sweeping ;  for  the  continual  cry  ol 
"Cuck-oo!  cuck-oo!"  however  agreeable  it  may  be  on  the  first  hearing,  soon  becomes 
monotonous  and  fatiguing  to  the  ear ;  and  the  mother  Cuckoo  is  not  so  &r  lost  to  all 
feelings  of  maternity  as  to  t^ke  no  thought  for  her  young,  but  ever  remains  near  the  place 
where  it  has  depasited  her  egg  and  seems  to  keep  watch  over  the  foster-parenta 

It  is  well  known  tliat  the  female  Cuckoo  does  not  make  any  nest,  but  places  her  egg 
in  the  nest  of  some  small  bird,  and  leaves  it  to  the  care  of  its  unwitting  foster-pareDta. 
Various  birds  are  burdened  with  this  charge,  such  as  the  hedge-warbler,  the  pied-wagtail, 
the  meadow-pipit,  the  red-backed  slirike,  the  blackbird,  and  various  finches.     (JeneiallT, 
however,  the  three  first  are  those  preferred.     Considering  the  size  of  the  mother-bird,  the 
egg  of  the  Cuckoo  is  remarkably  small,  being  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  skylaii; 
although  the  latter  bird  has  barely  one-fourth  the  dimensions  of  the  former.    The  little 
birds,  therefore,  which  are  always  careless  alx>ut  the  colour  or  form  of  an  egg,  provided 
that  it  be  nearly  the  size  of  their  own  productions,  and  will  be  perfectly  contented  with  an 
egg-shaped  pebble  or  a  scraped  marble,  do  not  detect  the  imposition,  and  hatch  the  inter- 
loper together  with  their  own  young. 

The  gen3ral  colour  of  the  Cuckoo's  egg  is  mottled  reddish  grey,  but  the  tint  is  very 
variable  in  different  individuals,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal  experience.  It  has  also 
been  noted  that  the  colour  of  the  egg  varies  with  the  species  in  whose  nest  it  is  to  be 
placed,  so  that  the  e^^  wiiich  is  intended  to  be  hatched  by  the  hedge-warbler  is  not 
precisely  of  the  same  colour  as  that  which  is  destined  for  the  nest  of  the  pipit. 

Several  experienced  naturalists  now  lean  to  the  opinion  that  the  female  Cuckoo  really 
feels  a  mother's  anxiety  about  her  young ;  and  this  theory — a  somewhat  recent  one— is 
corroborated  by  an  account  kindly  sent  to  me  by  a  lady,  at  that  time  unknown  to  nie. 
A  young  Cuckoo  had  been  hatched  in  the  nest  of  some  small  bird,  and  after  it  was  able  to 
leave  the  nest  for  a  short  time,  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  a  female  Cuckoo^ 
who  had  been  hovering  about  the  place,  and  which  at  once  assumed  a  mother's  authoritf 
over  the  young  bird,  feeding  it  and  calling  it  just  like  any  other  bird. 

On  inquiring  wiiether  the  old  Cuckoo  ever  helped  the  yoimg  one  back  into  the  n«t 
nothing  could  be  ascertained.  The  children  of  the  family,  who  were  naturally  interestrf 
in  the  affair,  used  sometimes  to  pick  up  the  young  bird  and  put  it  back  into  the  nest,  W 
it  was  often  found  in  its  w^arm  home  without  human  intervention,  and  as  it  was  too 
helpless  and  timid  to  perform  such  a  feat  unaided,  the  natural  assumption  was  that  tb 
old  bird  had  given  her  assistance. 

The  mode  by  which  the  Cuckoo  contrives  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  sundij 
birds  was  extremely  dubious,  until  a  key  was  found  to  the  problem  by  a  chance  disco'ay 
made  by  Le  Vaillant.  He  had  shot  a  female  Cuckoo,  and  on  opening  its  mouth  in  orta 
to  stuff  it  with  tow,  he  found  an  egg  lodged  very  snugly  within  the  throat 

When  hatched,  the  proceedings  of  the  yoimg  Cuckoo  are  very  strange.  As  inpiocea 
of  time  it  would  be  a  comparatively  large  bird,  the  nest  would  soon  be  far  too  small  ti 
contain  the  whole  family  ;  so  the  young  bird,  almost  as  soon  as  it  can  scramble  about  4» 
nest,  sets  deliberately  to  work  to  turn  out  all  the  other  eggs  or  nestlings.  This  it  acco* 
plishes  by  getting  its  tail  under  each  egg  or  young  bird  in  succession,  wriggling  them « 
to  its  back,  and  then  cleverly  pitching  them  over  the  side  of  the  nest.  It  is  rather  cuiii* 
that  in  its  earlier  days  it  only  throws  the  eggs  over,  its  more  murderous  propensities  irf 
being  developed  until  a  more  advanced  age. 

There  seems  to  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  Cuckoo  which  forces  oditf 
birds  to  cat.er  for  its  benefit,  as  even  in  the  case  of  a  tame  and  wing-clipped  Cuckoo,  vhkk 
was  allowed  to  w^ander  about  a  lawn,  the  little  birds  used  to  assemble  about  it  with  food 
in  their  mouths,  and  feed  it  as  long  as  it  chose  to  demand  their  aid. 

Sometimes  two  Cuckoo's  eggs  have  been  laid  in  the  same  nest ;  when  they  fls 
hatched  there  is  a  mutual  struggle  for  the  sole  possession  of  the  nest  Dr.  Jenner,  ii 
his  well-known  and  most  valuable  paper  on  this  bird,  gives  the  following  account  of  soA 
a  strifa 
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**Two  Cuckoos  and  a  hedge-sparrow  were  hatched  in  tlie  same  nest  this  morning  ;  one 
hed^sparrow's  egg  remained  unhatched.  In  a  few  lioiirs  after,  a  combat  began  between 
0ie  Cuckoos  for  the  possession  of  the  nest,  wliich  continued  undetermined  until  the  next 
flilemoon,  when  one  of  them,  which  was  somewhat  superior  in  size,  turned  out  the  other, 
ioKeiher  with  the  young  hedge-sparrow  and  tlie  unhatched  egg.     This  contest  was  very 

tnkabla  The  combatants  alternately  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  as  each  carried 
other  several  times  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  then  sank  down  again  oppressed 
Bf  the  weight  of  its  burden,  till  at  length,  after  various  efforts,  the  strongest  prevailed, 
iM  was  afterwards  brought  up  by  the  hedge-sparrows." 

^  In  order  to  enable  the  young  Cuckoo  to  perform  this  curious  feat,  its  back  is  very  different 
Aihape  from  that  of  ordinary  birds,  being  very  broad  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  leaving 
^irell-marked  depression  in  the  middle,  on  which  the  egg  or  young  bird  rests  while  it  is 
piDg  carried  to  tlie  edge  of  the  nest.  In  about  a  fortnight  this  cavity  is  filled  up,  and  the 
SK^ttng  bird  has  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  appearance. 

bFrom  its  peculiar  mode  of  foisting  oflT  its  young  upon  other  birds,  its  character  would 
n  to  be  of  a  solitary  nature.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  at  some  periods  of 
year  these  birds  may  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  playing  with  each  other  or 
bdmg  in  close  proximity.  Upwards  of  twenty  have  been  observed  in  a  single  field, 
lodiiig  on  the  caterpillars  of  the  bumet  moth,  and  several  communications  have  been 
Idiessed  to  the  Field  and  other  journals  in  which  the  subject  of  natural  history 
discussed,  relating  similar  occurrences.  One  of  these  correspondents  records  a  large 
iBembly  of  Cuckoos  seen  by  herself  in  the  month  of  August,  the  locality  being  near 
laicester,  and  another  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  number  of  Cuckoos,  which  he  saw 
m  the  wing,  playing  over  and  near  a  large  grey  stone  in  Eskdale.  It  seems  that  these 
bds  are  very  partial  to  prominent  objects,  such  as  bushes,  tree-stumps,  lai^ge  stones,  &c.. 
Old  that  they  are  fond  of  congregating  in  their  vicinity. 

The  peculiar  note  of  the  Cuckoo  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  particular  description, 
■ifc  the  public  is  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  note  changes  according  to  the 
llBe  of  year.  When  the  bird  first  begins  to  sing,  the  notes  are  full  and  clear ;  but  towards 
^  end  of  the  season,  they  become  hesitating,  hoarse,  and  broken,  like  the  breaking  voice 
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of  a  young  laA  This  peculiarity  was  noticed  long  ago  by  observant  persons,  and  man] 
are  the  country  rhymes  which  bear  allusion  to  the  voice  and  the  sojourn  of  the  Cuckoo 
For  example : — 

"  In  April 
Come  he  will. 
In  Mav 

He  sings  all  day. 
In  June 

He  alters  his  tune. 
In  July 

He  prepares  to  fly. 
In  August 
Oo  he  must." 

About  Derbyshire  and  the  north  of  England,  this  rh}Tne  is  slightly  varied,  aud  is  giyen  I 
as  follows : — 

"  In  April  Cuckoo  sings  her  lay ; 
In  May  she  sings  both  night  aud  day 
lu  June  she  loses  her  sweet  strain ; 
In  July  she  is  off  again.** 

An  old  WTiter,  John  Haywood,  who  "flourished,"  according  to  Mangnall,  about  1580, has 
the  following  quaint  and  very  grapliic  rhyme  upon  the  voice  of  the  Cuckoo  at  dififereuk 
periods  of  the  year : — 

"  In  April  the  Coocoo  can  sing  her  song  by  rote. 
In  June  oft  time  she  cannot  sing  a  note. 
At  first,  koo,  koo ;  koo,  koo ;  sings  till  can  she  do 
At  last,  kooke,  kooke,  kooke ;  six  kookes  to  one  koa" 

The  Voice  of  the  female  bird  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  male,  and  has  beai . 
compared  to  the  sound  made  by  pouring  water  out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle,  and  to  : 
the  quacking  clutter  of  the  dabchick. 

Sometimes  the  Cuckoo  has  been  known  to  sing  at  night,  having  been  seen  to  peichm  a 
a  tree  and  then  to  commence  its  song.     Many  such  instances  are  recorded,  as  also  of  tke  ■ 
Cuckoo's  song  heard  very  early  in  the  season ;  but  in  all  such  instances  where  the  Hid 
was  not  actually  seen,  great  caution  must  be  used  in  accepting  evidence.     For  the  notorfj 
the  Cuckoo  is  so  peculiar,  and  so  easily  imitated,  that  boys  are  often  in  the  haHt  d 
hiding  in  the  copses  and  behind  hedges  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  people  into  the  ite 
that  the  Cuckoo  has  arrived.     There,  have  even  been  instances  where  such  delinqnenli 
have  confessed  their  l>ad  practices  when  they  attained  to  mature  years,  and  wrote  ca 
natural  history  themselves. 

When  the  stomach  of  the  Cuckoo  is  opened,  it  is  found  to  be  lined  with  brown  Iuui% 
which  on  investigation  with  the  microscope  have  been  found  to  be  those  of  the  long-haiied 
caterpillars,  such  as  the  "  woolly-bear,"  ie,  the  larva  of  the  tiger-moth  (Arctia  caja), 
which  the  Cuckoo  loves  to  feed. 

In  captivity  it  feeds  on  many  substances,  always  preferring  caterpillars  and  tew  beef 
chopped  fine.  It  also  likes  worms,  hard-boiled  eggs,  flies,  wasp-grubs,  and  similar  fooi 
According  to  some  persons,  the  young  Cuckoo  is  a  very  easy  bird  to  rear ;  while  accorfi* 
to  others  it  gives  the  greatest  trouble.  One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  woofl 
sooner  rear  a  baby  single-handed  than  a  Cuckoo.  However  this  may  be,  the  first  wiater 
is  always  a  trying  season  to  the  young  bird,  and  there  are  very  few  which  get  ▼ell 
through  it. 

In  general  appearance  the  Cuckoo -bears  some  resemblance  to  a  bird  of  prey,  but  it  ta 
little  of  the  predaceous  nature.  It  is  rather  curious  that  small  birds  have  a  tendencjti' 
treat  the  Cuckoo  much  as  they  treat  the  hawks  and  owls,  following  it  wherever  it  flies  •: 
the  open  country,  and  attending  it  through  the  air. 

The  colour  of  the  plumage  is  bluish  grey  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings  ui 
tail,  which  are  black,  and  barred  with  white  on  the  exterior  feathers.  The  chin,  nedc,» 
breast  are  ashen  grey,  and  the  abdomen  and  under  wing-coverts  are  white,  bailed  vi4 
slaty  grey. 
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Sometiine8  the  colour  varies  from  these  tints,  and  a  white  specimen  may  occasionally 
I  found.  Yearling  hirds  of  both  sexes  are  hair-brown  above,  barred  profusely  with 
ownish  red  ;  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  are  reddish  brown,  barred  w^ith  white,  while 
086  of  the  tail  are  of  the  same  dark  tinge,  but  without  the  white  bars,  and  spotted  with 
liite  along  the  centre  of  the  feathers.  The  whole  of  the  under  portions  of  the  body  are 
ey-whit^.,  barred  with  brown,  and  tlie  short  tail  is  tipped  with  white.  A  little  white 
30  appears  on  the  tips  of  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body. 
le  total  length  of  the  adult  ])ir(l  is  about  fourteen  inches.  Tlie  female  is  rather 
oaller  than  her  mate,  and  on  her  first  arrival  in  England  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
iposite  sex  by  the  brown  bars  upon  her  neck,  and  the  brown  tinge  upon  the  back 
id  wings. 


COLUMB.E;   OR,   DOVES  AND   PIGEONS. 

The  large  order  of  CoLUMBiB,  or  the  Pigeon  tribe,  comoa  now  under  our  notice.  It 
sontains  very  many  beautiful  and  interesting  birds  ;  but  as  its  members  are  so  extremely 
lomerous,  only  a  few  tyjncal  examples  can  be  mentioned  in  these  pages. 

All  the  Pigeons  may  be  distinguished  from  the  poultr}',  and  the  gallinaceous  birds  in 
jeneral,  by  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  is  arched  towards  the  tip,  and  has  a  convex 
•welling  at  the  base,  caused  by  a  gristly  kind  of  plate  which  covers  the  nasal  cavities,  and 
rMch  in  some  species  is  very  curiously  developed.  In  order  to  enable  the  parent  birds  to 
Bed  their  young,  the  gullet  swells  into  a  double  crop,  furnished  with  certain  large  glands 
Coring  the  breeding  season,  which  mingle  their  secretions  with  the  food,  and  soften  it,  so 
hat  when  the  bird  throws  up  the  food  after  its  fashion,  to  feed  its  young,  the  whole  mass 
la  acquired  a  soft  and  pulpy  consistence,  suitable  to  the  delicate  digestive  powera  of  the 
Uder  young.     Other  peculiarities  of  form  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  voluma 

In  their  habits,  the  Pigeons  greatly  resemble  each  other,  mostly  haunting  trees,  but 
Qietimes  preferring  the  soil  as  a  hunting-groimd.  Generally,  the  family  likeness  between 
e  Pigeons  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  even  a  novice  to  know  a  Pigeon  when  he  sees 
;  but  there  are  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  such  as  the  Dodo  and  the 
"oth-billed  Pigeon,  birds  which  need  careful  examination  to  be  recognised  as  belonging 
the  present  order. 

The  powers  of  wing  are  generally  very  great,  the  Pigeons  being  proverbially  swift  and 
during ;  but  even  this  rule  has  its  exceptions.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
il)e,  being  most  plentiful  in  the  wanner  regions.  In  this  country  the  colours  of  the 
geons,  although  soft  and  pleasing,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  bird,  such  as  the  neck, 
>wing  with  a  changeful  beauty,  are  not  particularly  striking  for  depth  or  brilliancy.  But 
the  hotter  regions  of  the  world,  especially  towards  the  tropics,  the  Pigeons  are  among 
3  most  magnificent  of  the  feathered  tribes,  their  plumage  being  imbued  with  the  richest 
lours,  and  often  assuming  very  elegant  forms. 

Our  first  example  of  this  order  is  the  Oceanic  Fruit  Pigeon. 

The  whole  of  the  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Carp6phaga  are  notable  for  the  curious 
lob  that  is  found  upon  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  which  only  makes  its 
pearance  during  the  breeding  season.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  base  of  the  beak 
more  flattened  than  is  generally  the  case  with  the  Pigeons ;  but  as  soon  as  the  breeding 
ison  approaches,  a  little  swelling  is  observable  in  this  part,  which  i-apidly  grows  larger, 
dil  it  assumes  the  aspect  shown  in  the  engraving.  Towards  the  end  of  the  breeding 
ison,  the  knob  becomes  smaller,  and  is  gradually  absorbed,  leaving  the  bill  in  its  former 
ttened  condition. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  Pelew  and  neighbouring  islands,  and  is  a  forest-loving 
rdy  taking  up  its  residence  in  the  woods,  where  it  finds  abundance  of  food.    The  diet 
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Ii  thi-"t  bii-'l  uv*-x.  i:.i\'-'y: 
;ce,'  aii'l  th--;  ri.tvor;:-  -.vi. 
:ar*i.  that  th*':  *  J'-^vi:.:-:  F; 

y  brcom»f  inr•r'iin:i^:!y  i .'. 
jt.  and  fill  to  tli'-  -r'..^:::i. ' 

•in;:  tlitr  mc-an-j  of  lii-  ■::.::.. 


"vr.  V 


iLr  soft  covering  of  the  nutmeg,  popularly  known  as 
'..:-  iiV'tmaiic  food  imparts  to  the  flesh  is  so  peculiarly 


i.  t:. 


in  jireat  request  for  the  table,  and  is  shot  by 
-►>  Pieeons  find  such  an  abundance  of  food  that 

.  ■  -"'Ii -riiniis  so  extremely  plump,  that  when  they  are 

::<  ii-ii:;-b:r. 

\  \  .  '.■■'iM^?.<  nf  tins  bird,  it  is  a  most  useful  crfatur^, 

:  ;.l:.  i  v.  ide  the  leiuarkable  nutnieg-trce.     The  Pigoon, 
Wmt:  a   bird  of  lai-ge   aj'j'etire. 
swallows    the    nutmeg    to;:eili*^r 
Avith  the  mace,  but  only  the  lattor 
substance  is  subject  to  dip;5ti«»D, 
the  nutmeg  itself  passing  tlm'ii::h 
the  system  with  its  reproJucti^e 
jiowers   not  only  uninjured,  te 
even     improved.       Tlie    .rejourn 
within  the  body  of  the  binl  H\m 
to  be  almost  necessarj-  in  orJtrto 
induce  the  nutmeg  to  grow :  and 
when  planted  by  human  li.ini^ 
it  must  be  chemically  tn?ated  with 
some  preparation   before  it  vill 
strike  root. 

The  colour  of  this  si>ecies  is 
as  follows :  The  forehead,  cliwb, 
and  throat  are  greyish  white,  aod 
the  rest  of  the  head  and  the  hack 
of  the  neck  are  gi^y  with  a  slatr 
blue  wash.  The  back  and  upper 
portions  of  the  body  are  light  me- 
tallic green.  Tlie  lower  part  of 
the  throat  and  the  breast  an 
rusty  grey,  and  the  thighs  and 
abdomen  are  deep  brownish  red 
The  under  surface  of  the  tail  is 
also  green,  but  with  a  reddii 
gloss.  The  total  length  of  tie 
bird  is  about  fourteen  or  fiftea 
inches. 

A310NG  the  most  extraonlinaij 
of  birds,  the  Passenger  Pigbos 
may  take  very  high  rank,  not  <)■ 
account  of  its  size  or  beiiuty,  W 
on  account  of  the  extraordinaiT 
multitudes  in  which  it  sometiinei 
migrates  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  scenes  which  take  place  dvaiag 
these  migrations  are  so  strange,  so 
wonderful,  and  so  entirely  unlib 
any  events  on  this  side  of  tbe 
Athintic,  that  tliey  could  not  Iw  bolieved  but  for  the  trustworthy  testimony  by  whick 
they  an;  cunobonitod.  To  abridgi;  or  to  condense  the  spirited  narrations  of  Wiboo 
antl  AujJubon  would  bo  impossible,  without  losing,  at  the  same  time,  the  wonl-paintin 
which  nijikcs  tlitdr  descriptions  so  cxcoedingly  valuable;  and  accordingly,  these  wellr 
known  uaturalis>ts  shall  speak  ihr  themselves. 
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After  professing  his  belief  that  the  chief  object  of  the  migration  is  the  search  after  food ; 

that  the  birds  having  devoured  all  the  nutriment  in  one  part  of  the  country  take 
g  in  order  to  feed  on  the  beech-mast  of  another  region,  Wilson  proceeds  to  describe 
«eding-place  seen  by  himself  in  Kentucky,  which  was  several  miles  in  breadth,  was 
.  to  be  nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  and  in  which  every  tree  was  absolutely  loaded 
1  nests.  All  the  smaller  branches  were  destroyed  by  the  birds,  many  of  the  large 
38  were  broken  off  and  thrown  on  the  ground,  while  no  few  of  the  grand  forest-trees 
nselves  were  killed  as  surely  as  if  the  axe  had  been  employed  for  their  destruction. 

Pigeons  had  arrived  about  the  tenth  of  April,  and  left  it  by  the  end  of  May. 

"  As  soon  as  the  young  were  fully  grown,  and  before  they  left  the  nests,  numerous 
ies  of  the  inhabitants,  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  came  with  waggons, 
3,  beds,  cooking  utensils,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  their 
ilies,  and  encamped  for  several  days  at  this  immense  nursery.  Several  of  them 
nned  me  that  the  noise  in  the  woods  was  so  great  as  to  terrify  their  horses,  and  that  it 

difficult  for  one  pei*son  to  hear  another  speak  without  bawling  in  his  ear. 

2.  pp 
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The  ground  was  strewed  with  broken  limbs  of  trees,  eggs  and  young  squab  pigeons 
which  liad  been  pn^cipitated  from  above,  and  on  which  herds  of  hogs  were  fattening. 
Hawks,  buzzards,  and  eagles  were  sailing  about  in  great  numbei's,  and  seizing  the  squabs 
from  their  nests  at  pleasure  ;  while  from  twenty  feet  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  the 
view  through  the  woods  i)resente(l  a  perpetual  tumult  of  crowding  and  fluttering  multi- 
tudes of  pigeons,  their  wings  roaring  like  thunder,  mingled  with  the  frequent  crash 
of  falling  timber.  For  now  the  axe-men  were  at  work  cutting  down  those  trees  which 
seemed  to  l)e  most  crowded  with  nests,  and  contriving  to  fell  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
in  their  descent  they  might  bring  down  several  others,  by  which  means  the  falling  of  one 
large  tree  sometimes  i)roduced  two  hundred  scpiabs,  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  old  ones, 
and  almost  one  mass  of  fat. 

On  some  single  trees  upwards  of  one  hundred  nests  were  found,  each  containing  one 
young  only,  a  circumstai>ce  in  the  history  of  this  bird  not  generally  known  to  naturalists. 
It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these  flying  and  fluttering  millions,  from  the  frequent  fall 
of  large  branches,  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  multitudes  above,  and  wliich,  in 
their  descent,  often  destroyed  numb(»rs  of  the  birds  themselves.  * 

I  had  left  the  public  road  to  visit  the  remains  of  the  breeding  place,"  near  Shelbyville, 
and  was  traversing  the  woods  with  my  gun,  on  my  way  to  Frankfort,  when,  about  one 
o'clock,  the  pigeons  which  I  had  ol)served  flying  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  northerif 
began  to  return  in  such  immense  numbers  as  I  never  before  had  witnessed.  Coming 
to  an  opening  by  the  side  of  a  creek  called  the  Benson,  I  was  astonished  at  their 
appearance. 

They  were  flying  with  great  steadiness  and  rapidity,  at  a  height  beyond  gunshot,  in 
several  strata  deep,  and  so  close  together  that  could  shot  have  reached  them,  one  dischfuge 
would  not  have  failed  of  bringing  down  several  individuals.  From  right  to  left,  as  farts 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  breadth  of  this  vast  procession  extended,  seeming  eveiywheie' 
equally  crowded. 

Curious  to  determine  how  long  this  appearance  would  continue,  I  took  out  my  watd 
to  note  the  time,  and  sat  down  to  observe  them.  It  was  then  half-past  one.  I  sat  ftr 
more  than  an  hour,  but  instead  of  a  diminution  of  this  prodigious  procession,  it  seemed 
rather  to  increfise  both  in  numbers  and  rapidity ;  and  anxious  to  reach  Frankfort  before 
night,  I  rose  and  went  on.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  crossed  the  Kentucky 
river,  at  the  town  of  Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living  torrent  above  my  head  seemed 
as  numerous  and  as  extensive  as  ever.  Tlie  great  breadth  of  front  which  this  mightf 
multitude  presei"ved  would  seem  to  intimate  a  corresponding  breadth  of  their  breediif 
place,  which  by  several  gentlemen  who  had  lately  passed  through  part  of  it,  was  stated  to 
me  at  several  miles." 

A  few  observations  on  the  mode  of  flight  of  these  birds  must  not  be  omitted 

"  The  appearance  of  large  detached  bodies  of  them  in  the  air,  and  the  various  evolutioiil 
they  display,  are  strikingly  picturesque  and  interesting.  In  descending  the  Ohiobf 
myself  in  the  month  of  Febmary,  I  often  rested  on  my  oars  to  contemplate  their  aeriil 
manceuvres. 

A  cfduimi,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  would  appear  from  Kentucky,  high  in  sii; 
steering  over  to  Indiana.  The  leaders  of  this  great  body  would  sometimes  gradusllf 
vary^  their  course,  until  it  formed  a  lai-ge  bend  of  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  thoK 
behind  tracing  the  exact  route  of  their  predecessors.  This  would  continue  sometimfli 
long  fifter  both  extremities  were  beyond  the  reach  of  sight ;  so  that  the  whole,  with  ill 
glittering  undulations,  marked  a  space  on  the  face  of  the  heavens  resembling  the  windinai 
of  a  vtist  and  majestic  river.  When  this  bend  became  very  great,  the  birds,  as  if  sensiw 
of  the  unnecessarily  circuitous  course  they  were  taking,  suddenly  changed  their  direction 
so  that  what  was  in  column  before  became  an  immense  front,  straightening  all  iti 
indentures  until  it  swept  the  heavens  in  one  vast  and  infinitely  extended  Una 

Other  lesser  bodies  united  with  each  other  as  they  happened  to  approach,  wi4 
such  ease  and  elegance  of  evolutions,  forming  new  figures,  and  varying  them  as  thqr 
united  or  se])arated,  that  I  was  never  tired  of  contemplating  them.  Sometimes  a  hawk 
would  make  a  sweep  on  a  particular  part  of  the  column,  when,  almost  as  quick  M 
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[htning,  that  part  shot  downwards  out  of  tlie  common  track  ;  but  soon  rising  again, 
Dtinued  advancing  at  the  same  rate  as  before,  Tliis  reflection  M'as  continued  by  those 
hind,  who  on  arriving  at  this  point  dived  down  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  great  depth, 
d  rismg,  followed  the  exact  path  of  those  before  them." 

Let  us  now  see  what  Audubon  has  to  say  on  this  subject.  The  reader  will  remark  the 
illiant  at^count  given  by  \Vils(jn,  of  the  effects  produced  l)y  the  attack  of  a  hawk  on 
Qock.  Audubon  has  also  remarkinl  the  same  circumstance,  and  says :  *'  But  I  cannot 
scribe  to  you  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  aerial  evolutions  when  a  hawk  clianced  to 
sss  upon  the  rear  of  a  Hock.  At  onee,  lik(;  a  t<ui\'iit,  and  with  a  iioisii  like  thunder, 
ey  rushed  intxj  a  compact  mass,  pr(\ssiiig  ui)oii  each  other  towards  tin*  centre.  In  these 
nost  solid  masses,  they  darted  forward  in  undulatiiij^^  and  ani^ailar  lint^s,  desc(;nded  and 
'ept  close  over  the  earth  with  inconceivable  velocity,  mounted  ])erpeiidicularly  so  as  to 
semble  a  vast  column,  and  when  high,  weni  st;en  wheeling  and  twisting  within  their 
atinued  lines,  which  then  resembled  the  coils  of  a  gigantic  serpent/' 

Writing  of  the  breeding  places  of  these  birds,  the  same  author  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  One  of  these  curious  roosthig-])laces  on  the  banks  of  the  Green  Kiver  in  Kentucky 
repeatedly  visited.  It  was,  as  is  always  the  case,  a  ])(>rtion  of  the  foivst  where  the  trees 
e  of  great  magnitude,  and  where  there  was  liitle  underwood.    I  rode  through  it  upwards 

forty  miles,  and  found  its  average  breadth  to  be  rather  nKa'e  than  three  miles.  My 
st  view  of  it  was  about  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the  period  when  they  had  made  choice 

it,  and  I  arrived  there  nearly  two  houis  before  sunset. 

Few  pigeons  were  then  to  be  seen,  but  a  great  number  of  persons  with  hoi*ses  and 
aggons,  guns  and  ammunition,  had  already  established  encami)ments  on  the  borders. 
wo  fimners  from  the  vicinity  of  Kusselsville,  distant  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  had 
Aven  upwards  of  three  hundnHl  hogs  to  be  fattened  on  the  pigeons  that  were  to  be 
aughtered.  Here  and  there  the  people  employed  in  ])lucking  and  salting  what  had 
lieady  been  procured  were  seen  sitting  in  the  midst  of  large  piles  of  these  birds.  Many 
Eiees  two  feet  in  diameter  I  observed  were  broken  off  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
nnmd ;  and  the  branches  of  many  of  the  largest  and  tallest  had  given  way,  as  if  the 
XieBt  had  been  swept  by  a  tornado.  Everything  proved  to  me  that  the  number  of  birds 
BBorting  to  this  part  of  the  forest  must  be  immense  beyond  conception.  As  tlie  period 
f  their  arrival  approached,  their  foes  anxiously  prepared  to  receive  them ;  some  were 
miished  with  iron  pots  containing  sulphur — others  with  torches  of  pine-knots, — many 
ith  poles,  and  the  rest  with  guns.  The  sun  was  lost  to  our  view,  yet  not  a  pigeon  had 
rived.  Everything  was  ready,  and  all  eyes  were  gazing  on  the  clear  sky  which  appeared 
glimpses  amidst  the  tall  trees. 

Suddenly  there  burst  forth  a  general  cry  of  'Here  they  come.'  The  noise  which 
ey  made,  though  yet  distant,  reminded  me  of  a  hard  gale  at  sea,  passing  thn)ugh  the 
i;ging  of  a  close  reefed  vessel.     As  the  birds  arrived  and  passed  over  me  I  felt  a  current 

air  that  surprised  me.  Thousands  were  soon  knocked  down  by  the  pole-men ;  the 
rds  continued  to  pour  in ;  the  fires  were  lighted,  and  a  most  magnificent  as  well  as 
>nderful  and  almost  terrifying  sight  presented  itself  Tlie  pigeons  arriving  by  thousands 
ighted  everywhere,  one  above  another,  until  solid  masses  as  large  as  liogsheads  were 
rmed  on  the  branches  all  round.  Here  and  there  the  perches  gave  way  with  a  crash, 
jd  falling  on  the  ground  destroyed  hundreds  of  the  birds  beneath,  foi-cing  down  the 
nse  groups  with  which  every  stick  was  loaded. 

It  was  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion ;  no  one  dared  venture  within  the  line  of 
ivastation :  the  hogs  had  been  penned  up  in  due  time,  the  pickuig  up  of  the  dead 
td  wounded  being  left  for  next  morning's  employment  The  pigeons  were  constantly 
niing,  and  it  was  past  midnight  before  I  perceived  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  those 
jBt  arrived.  Towards  the  approach  of  day  the  noise  in  some  measure  subsided ;  long 
sfore  objects  were  distinguishable  the  pigeons  began  to  move  off  in  a  direction  quite 
ffeient  from  that  in  which  they  had  arrived  the  evening  before,  and  at  sunrise  all 
lat  were  able  to  fly  had  disappeared.  The  bowlings  of  the  wolves  now  reached  our 
m,  and  the  foxes,  lynxes,  cougars,  bears,  racoons,  and  opossums  were  seen  sneaking  off, 
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w)iil;{t  ^i^jihri  an^l  Iiri-Ak-  of  'liff^rnrTit  -:jK-^;i^rs,  arc/iTripanie<l  by  a  crowd  of  vultures,  came 
t/i  Htjpplant.  llj<;m,  ari'l  <'iijoy  th*rir  shanr  of  th*:  ."j/'ii:.' 

TIk;  ohi';f  foo'J  of  t.l,^-  Pa--vTi:/^!r  I^i^'^-oii  is  V:»?clj-mast,  but  the  birrl  feeds  on  uumerons 
oth'jr  ;rrain^  ari'l  fruit-,  -!^:l)  as  ac\»rnT,  buckwlirrnt,  Ijf.-rnp.^eed,  maize,  liolly-ljerritfS,  huckle- 
b<!rrio«i,  an^l  ^li^^rtijijt.-;.     lilcj:  i-i  al-.o  a  favourite  article  of  food,  and  pi;;:eon3  have  been 
kill<;d  with  iw-  -till  iirj'li^''--:t^^d  in  tli^-ir  stomachs,  thou^'h  the  nearest  rice  plantation  was 
distant  -/'.veral  )jiindi«:d  miles.     I'lir  amount  of  food  consumed  by  these  birds  is  almost 
incredil)l<'.      Wilson  cnU-uhtUr'*  tiial  takin;^  tiie  breadth  of  the  j,Teat  column  of  pigeons 
mentioner)  abr;ve,  to  l^e  only  one  mile,  its  len;.fth  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and 
tit  ('j}iii!i\ii  only  tlin-e  Pigeons  in  each  .sf[nare  yard  ^'taking  no  account  of  the  several 
Htmta  of  bi^i^,  one  alcove  the  olhr-r;  and  that  each  bird  consumes  half-a-pint  of  food 
daily;  all  whi^:li  fJSHumptions  anj  below  the  actual  amount,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
in  eaeli  d^iy  woiiM  l>e  s^^v^-nteen  million  bushels.     Audubon  makes  a  similar  calculation, 
allowing  only  two  biids  to  the  s^juare  yard. 

Altliough  tln-.se  birds  ani  found  in  such  multitudes,  there  is  only  a  single  young 
one  each  time  of  hateliing,  though  there  are  ])rrjbably  two  or  even  three  breeds  in  a 
HOfiHon.  The  young  birds  arr;  r^xtremely  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  very  delicious,  only,  as 
during  tlir*ir  stay  <v<rry  onr*  cniH  pigeons  all  day  and  every  day,  they  soon  pall  upon  the 
tii8t<5.  So  jilumj)  an;  these  birds,  that  it  is  often  the  custom  to  melt  them  down  for  the 
Hii\ii'  of  th(;ir  fat  alone. 

WIm^u  tlK-y  Ix'gin  to  shift  for  themselves  they  pass  through  the  forest  in  search  of 
their  food,  hunting  among  the*  leaves  for  mast,  and  appear  like  a  pTodigious  torrent 
rolling  along  through  the  woods,  ('veiy  one  striving  to  be  in  the  front.  "Vast  numbers  of 
th(em  an^  shot  wliilr;  in  this  situation.  A  person  told  me  that  he  once  rode  furiously  into 
oiHj  of  tln^se  rolling  multitudirs  and  picked  up  thirteen  pigeons,  which  had  been  trampled 
1-0  dejith  by  his  hors(»/s  feet.  In  a  few  minutes  they  will  beat  the  whole  nuts  from  a  tree 
with  tli(!ir  wings,  while  all  is  a  scramble,  both  above  and  below,  for  the  same."  He 
young,  th(!  mahfs  tmd  fcniiales,  have  a  curious  habit  of  dividing  into  separate  flocks. 

Ontj  or  two  s|)ecim(»ns  of  this  bird  have  been  taken  in  Europe,  and  one  individual  was 
flliot  in  Fifeshin*  in  1825.  This  species  has  bred  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  the  femahi  made  the  nest  while  her  mate  performed  the  duties  of 
hodman  by  bringing  materials  The  nest  is  very  slight^  being  only  composed  of  a  few 
twigs  rudely  woven  into  a  ])latform,  and  so  loosely  made  that  the  eggs  and  young  can  be 
H(^eii  from  Ixdow.  In  this  instance  the  nest  was  begun  and  finished  in  the  same  day. 
Th(».  young  bird  was  hatelK^l  after  sixteen  days. 

The  colour  of  th(^  Passenger  Pig(»on  is  as  follows :  Tlie  head,  part  of  the  neck  andtb 
f'hin  are  slati^-blue,  and  the  lower  ])ai1;  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  also  deep  slate  "shot" 
with  gold,  green,  and  ]nirplish  criinson,  changing  at  every,  movement  of  the  biiA 
The.  throaty  breast,  and  ribs  are  reddish  hazel ;  the  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  darkslitf 
blue,  slightly  spottiul  with  black  upon  the  shoulders.  Tlie  primary  and  secondary  qniB- 
fcMitlH»rs  t)f  the  wings  are  black,  the  primary  being  edged  and  tipped  with  dirty  white,  i 
T\ny  lower  part  of  tlie  breast  is  a  jvile  purplish  rc^d,  and  the  abdomen  is  white.  The  long 
and  pointed  tail  has  th(^  two  central  feathers  deep  black,  and  the  rest  white,  takii^* 
bluish  tint  near  their  bases,  and  being  marked  with  one  black  spot  and  another  of  ms^ 
r(»d  on  the  inn(»r  webs.  The"  beak  is  black,  the  eye  fiery  orange,  and  a  naked  space 
anuind  it  is  ]>ur|ilish  rtni.  The  female  is  known  by  her  smaller  size,  her  oaken-broti 
breast  and  Jishen  neck,  and  the  slaty  hue  of  the  space  round  the  eyes.  Tlie  total  length 
of  the  adult  nude  is  about  si.xteen  inches. 

The  STtH^K-DovK  derives  its  name  fi-om  its  habit  of  building  its  nest  in  the  stocb«  | 
stumps  of  trtH»s.  It  is  one  of  our  r>ritish  Tigeons,  and  is  tolerably  common  in  many  pirt>- 
of  Knglautl. 

It  is  seldom  found  far  northward,  and  even  when  it  does  visit  such  localities,  it  is 
only  lus  a  summer  n'sitlrnt,  making  its  nest  in  warmer  districts.  As  has  already  beei 
meutioutMl.  tlu*  nest  of  this  spetMos  is  niadt*  in  tin*  stix^ks  or  stuni])s  of  trees,  tlie  binls  f 
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tit  some  convenient  hollow,  and  placing  their  eggs  witliin.  Other  localities  are,  hovirever 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  among  which  a  deserted  rabbit-burrow  is  among 
le  most  common.  The  nest  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  being  a  mere  collection  of 
ly  fibrous  roots,  laid  about  three  or  four  feet  within  the  entrance,  just  thick  enough  to 
eep  the  eggs  from  the  ground,  but  not  sufficiently  woven  to  constitute  a  true  nest  In 
)me  places  when  the  keepers  discover  a  brood  they  make  a  network  of  sticks  at  the 
iDQth  of  the  hole,  so  that  the  young  cannot  escape,  although  they  can  be  fed  by  the 
uents  from  without,  and  when  they  are  sufliciently  large  and  plump  they  are  taken  for 
le  table. 

Now  and  then  the  Stock-Dove  takes  up  its  residence  under  thick  furze-bushes, 
q[>ecially  those  which  have  grown  close  to  the  ground,  and  into  which  little  openings 
ave  been  made  by  the  rabbits.  Tlie  voice  of  the  Stock-Dove  is  rather  curious,  being  a 
oilow  rumbling  or  grunting  kind  of  note,  quite  unlike  the  well-known  cooipg  of  5ie 
iing-Dove. 

The  head,  neck,  and  back  and  wing-coverts  are  bluish  grey,  the  primary  quill-feathers 
f  the  wing  taking  a  deeper  hue,  the  secondaries  being  pearl-grey  deepening  at  the  tips, 
nd  the  tertials  being  blue-grey  with  two  or  three  spots.  The  chin  is  blue-grey,  the  sides 
f  the  neck  slaty  grey  glossed  with  green,  and  the  breast  purplish  red.  The  specific  name 
f  "  oenas,"  or  wine-coloured,  is  given  to  the  bird  on  account  of  the  peculiar  hue  of  the 
hioat  The  whole  of  the  under  surface  is  grey,  and  the  tail-feathers  are  coloured  with 
ney  of  several  tones,  the  outside  feathers  having  the  basal  portion  of  the  outer  web  white. 
me  beak  is  deep  orange,  the  eyes  scarlet,  and  the  legs  and  toes  red.  The  total  length  is 
iboat  fourteen  inches,  the  female  being  a  little  smaller. 
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The  bird  wliicli  now  oonios  bufoi-e  our  notice  is  familiar  to  all  residents  in  the  couiiliy 
iiiidor  the  titles  of  Rinci-Dove,  AVooD-rKJEox,  Wood-Guest,  and  Cushat. 

This  ]>rotty  I  )<n'e  is  onn  of  the  commonest  of  our  British  birds,  breeding  in  alm(»st 
every  littl(>  copse  f>r  luft  of  trees,  and  inhabiting  the  forest  grounds  in  great  abundance. 
Towards,  and  during  the  breuding  s(»nson,  its  soft  complacent  cooing — coo-goo-roo-o-o-o ! 
coo-goo-roo-o-o-o  ! — is  heard  in  (n'erv  direction,  and  with  a  very  slight  search  its  ne^t 
may  be  found.  It  is  a  strange  nost,  and  hardly  deserving  that  name,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  ])lntform  of  sticks  resting  upon  the  fork  of  a  bough,  and  placed  so 
loosely  across  each  otlier,  that  when  tlie  matenial  bird  is  away,  the  light  may  sometimes 
be  seen  through  the  intei-sticcs  of  the  nest,  and  the  outline  of  the  eggs  made  out. 
Generally  the  rting-Dove  cIkmx^cs  a  rather  lofty  bmnch  for  its  resting-place,  but  it 
occasionally  builds  at  a  very  low  elevation.  I  have  found  the  nest  of  this  bird  in  a 
hedge  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  so  low  indeed,  that  I  could  look  down  upon  the 
eggs  while  standing  by  tlie  hedge,  and  more  like  the  work  of  the  turtle-dove  than  of  the 
Ring-Dove. 

The  eggs  are  never  more  than  two  in  number,  and  perfectly  white,  looking  something 
like  lien's  eggs  on  a  small  scale,  save  that  the  ends  are  more  equally  rounded.  The 
young  are  plentifully  fed  from  the  croi)S  of  their  parents,  and  soon  become  veiy  fat 
Just  before  th(»y  are  able  to  iiy  they  are  held  in  great  estimation  for  the  table,  and  in 
some  places  ingenious  boys  are  in  the  habit  uf  going  round  to  the  Ring-Dove's  nest  while 
the  young  are  still  in  their  infantile  plumage,  tying  a  piece  of  string  to  their  legs, 
passing  it  through  tlu*  interstices  of  the  nest,  ami  fastening  it  to  the  branch.  The 
young  birds  are  thereby  prevented  from  escaping,  and  are  sure  to  be  at  hand  when 
wanted.  Even  when  adult,  the  Ring-Dove  is  a  lavourite  article  of  food,  and  is  shot  hf 
hundreds  when  they  Hock  together  in  the  cold  weather.  Tliey  also  exhibit  a  decided 
partiality  for  certain  roost ing-i>laces,  and  can  be  shot  by  waiting* under  the  trees  to  which 
they  have  taken  a  liking. 

The  food  of  this  Dove  consists  of  grain  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  together  wifli  the 
green  blades  of  newly  si)nnig  corn  and  the  leaves  of  turnips,  clover,  and  other  vegetables 
Quiet  and  harmless  as  it  may  look,  the  Ring-Dove  is  a  wonderful  gormanduDBr,  and 
can  consume  great  quantities  of  food.  The  crop  is  capacious  to  suit  the  appetite,  and 
can  contain  a  singidar  amount  of  solid  food,  as  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case  with  meet  of 
the  Pigeon  tribe,  so  that  when  the  birds  assemble  together  in  the  autumn,  the  flocks  will 
do  great  damage  to  the  farmer. 

The  Ring-Dove  may  be  easily  known  by  the  jxjculiarity  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  the  feathers  ui)on  the  side  of  the  neck  being  tipped  with  white  so  as  to  fcnn 
]>ortions  of  rings  set  oblicjuely  on  the  neck.  The  head,  chin,  and  part  of  the  neck 
are  blue-grey  ;  the  remainder  of  the  neck  and  the  bi-east  are  purple-red,  and  the  baie 
skin  about  the  base  of  the  beak  is  nearly  white.  The  upper  paits  of  the  body  are  also 
Idue-grey,  but  of  a  more*  slaty  hue  than  the  head  and  neck.  The  wings  are  also  of  ihe 
same  dark  hui»,  the  ]>rimary  quill-feathers  having  black  shaft^s  and  a  narrow  band  rf 
white  exlendiiig  along  tiii^  edges  of  their  out<*r  wel.)S.  The  wing  coverts  are  mostly  blae- 
grey,  but  some  of  tlie  feathers  are  more  or  less  white,  so  that  when  the  bird  spreads  iB 
wings  they  form  a  very  bold  white  patch,  but  when  the  wings  are  closed  fte  whiw 
feathers  of  the  cnverts  imly  form  a  line  along  the  top  of  the  wing.  Tlie  tail  is  jdsAA 
with  several  sha<1es  of  grey,  and  tin;  alulonu'n  is  soft  jiejirly  grey;  the  beak  is  vrana 
orange,  and  the  eyes  toj»az  yellow.  It  is  a  laiger  biril  than  the  preceding  specie?,  fe  - 
about  seventeen  inches  in  length. 

The  many  varieties  of  size,  form,  and  colour  which  may  Ix;  seen  in  the  acc<nnpaiiyinj 
illustrati<m  afford  an  excellent  example  of  the;  wonderful  variations  of  which  aniuialj:  m 
susei'])tibl(^  under  cei'tain  circumstances.  Diller(»nt  as  aiv  the  Domestic  Pr;eons.  ?'"'nie 
of  which  are  most  ably  figured  on  the  next  l>age  by  a  practical  pigeon-fancier  as  veil  as 
an  accomplished  artist,  they  all  are  modiiications  of  the  common  Blue  Eock  I^IGD'S. 
and  if  permitted  to  mix  freely  with  each  other,  display  an  inveterate  tendency  to  return 
to  the  original  form,  with  its  simple  plumage  of  black  bars  across  the  'wiug,  just  as  the 
finest  breeds  of  lop-eared  rabbits  wnll  now  and  then  produce  upright-eared  young. 
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The  Eock-Dove  derives  its  popular  name  from  its  habit  of  frequenting  rocks  rather 
than  trees,  an  idiosyncracy  which  is  so  inherent  in  its  progeny,  that  even  the  domestic 
Pigeons,  which  have  not  seen  anjrthing  except  their  wooden  cotes  for  a  long  series  of 
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generations,  will,  if  tliey  escape,  take  to  rocks  or  buildings,  and  never  trouble  themselves 
about  trees,  though  they  should  be  at  hand.  Some  years  ago,  one  of  my  friends,  livin;? 
opposite  Merton  College,  lost  all  his  pigeons,  by  their  gradual  desertion  of  the  loft  in 
which  they  and  their  progenitors  had  been  bom,  in  favour  of  Merton  tower,  where  they 
finally  took  up  their  residence  in  amiable  proximity  to  multitudinous  jackdaws  and 
several  owls,  and  may  be  seen  hovering  about  the  towers,  but  always  remaining  near  its 
summit. 

This  species  seems  to  have  a  very  considerable  geographical  range,  for  it  is  common 
over  most  parts  of  Europe,  Noiiheni  Africa,  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  even 
been  found  in  Japan. 

As  a  general  rule,  anyone  who  wants  Pigeons  about  his  house,  and  is  not  particular 
about  the  breed,  can  obtain  them  without  the  least  trouble,  by  getting  a  good  cote 
put  up  on  his  premises,  and  painting  it  white.  The  Pigeons  are  sure  to  be  attracted 
by  the  glittering  object,  and  will  take  possession  of  it  spontaneously.  I  think  that 
in  many  cases  the  cotes  are  deserted  by  the  birds  because  they  are  left  so  long  uncleansed, 
and  are  made  on  too  small  a  scale.  Among  rocks  or  ruins,  cleanliness  is  no  such  great 
matter,  because  there  is  plenty  of  air,  and  the  birds  can  change  their  places  freely ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  wooden  cotes,  the  space  is  very  limited,  and  the  ventilation  almost  reduced 
to  a  nuUity.  Vermin,  too,  swarm  in  such  places,  and  the  birds  show  their  good  sense  in 
gettuig  away  from  so  unhealthy  a  situation.  The  cotes  should  always  be  well  cleaned  at 
intervals,  and  the  owner  will  be  repaid  by  the  health  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  his 
birds. 

In  a  domesticated  state,  although  it  is  better  to  feed  them  at  home  and  so  keep  them 
from  straying,  they  will  always  forage  for  themselves  and  young  without  any  assistance,  a 
flight  of  ten  miles  or  so  being  a  mere  nothing  to  these  strong-winged  birda  Indeed,  Uie 
Pigeons  that  inhabit  the  Hague,  are  known  to  cross  the  sea  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
for  the  sake  of  feeding  on  the  vetches. 

The  colour  of  the  Eook-Dove  is  as  follows :  The  head  is  grey,  and  the  neck  of  Ae 
same  colour,  but  "  shot "  with  purple  and  green.  The  chin  is  blue-grey,  and  the  throat 
changeable  green  and  purple.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  aJso  grey,  but  of 
a  different  tone ;  the  greater  coverts  are  barred  with  black  at  their  tip,  forming  a  decided 
band  across  the  wing ;  the  teitials  are  also  tipped  with  black,  and  another  black  band 
crosses  the  wing  a  little  below  the  fii^st-mentioned  bar.  These  conspicuous  black  bare  are 
difficult  to  eradicate  fix)m  the  domestic  breeds,  and  are  always  apt  to  make  their  appearance 
most  unexpectedly,  and  annoy  the  fancier  greatly.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  is  pure 
white,  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  pearl  grey,  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  of  the  same  hue 
The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  not  quite  a  foot. 

From  this  stock,  the  varieties  that  have  been  reared  by  careful  management  are  almost 
innumerable,  and  are  so  different  in  appearance  that  if  they  were  seen  for  the  first  time, 
almost  any  systematic  naturalist  would  set  them  down  as  belonging  not  only  to  different 
species,  but  to  different  genera.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  pouter,  the  jacobin,  the 
trumpeter,  and  the  fantail,  on  page  583,  the  last-mentioned  bird  having  a  greater  number 
of  feathers  in  its  tail  than  any  of  the  othei*s. 

As  this  work  is  not  intended  to  be  of  a  sporting  or  "fancy"  character,  a  description cf 
the  various  fancy  l^igeons  cannot  be  given.  But  the  "homing"  faculty  of  this  bird, and 
the  use  to  which  it  has  been  put,  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without  a  notica 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Pigeons  have  a  wonderful  power  of  finding  their  home^ 
even  if  taken  to  gi-eat  distances,  and  the  mode  by  which  the  birds  are  enabled  to  reach 
their  domiciles  has  long  been  the  object  of  discussion,  one  party  arguing  that  it  is  aa 
instinctive  operation,  and  the  other,  that  it  is  entirely  by  sight  In  my  opinion  the  latter 
party  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  though  perhaps  the  element  of  instinct  ought  not 
wholly  to  be  omitted.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  hunted  on  vast  plains,  where 
no  object  sei^ves  as  a  guide,  that  the  only  way  to  get  safely  back  is  to  set  off  on  tha 
homeward  track  without  tliinking  about  it,  for  that  when  a  man  begins  to  exercise  his 
reason,  his  instinct  fails  him  in  proportion,  and  unless  he  should  be  fonuahed  with  a 
compass,  be  will  probably  be  lost. 


TOr-KXOT  PIGEON.— Lo;iAoWimiw  auidrcticuui. 


Jtill,  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  tlie  principal  element,  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.  For 
aining  a  bird,  the  instructors  always  take  it  by  degrees  to  various  distances,  beginning 
half-a-inile  or  so,  and  ending  witli  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  the  case  of  really  good 
I,  which  will  ti-avel  fi'om  London  to  Manchester  in  four  hours  and  a  halt  In  foggy 
her  the  birds  are  often  lost,  even  though  they  have  to  pass  over  short  distances,  and 
1  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  has  obliterated  their  landmarks  and  given  the  country  an 
)nii  white  coating,  they  are  sadly  troubled  in  finding  their  way  home.  The  fancy 
ier  Pigeon,  with  the  large  wattles  on  the  beak,  is  said  to  be  no  very  good  messenger,  the 
lers  preferring  the  Belgian  bird,  with  its  shoit  beak,  round  head,  and  broad  shoulders. 
i  is  a  curious,  but  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  accuracy  of  Pigeon  flight  depends 
ii  on  the  points  of  the  compass,  although  each  individual  bird  may  have  a  different 
yncracy  in  this  respect.  Some  birds,  for  example,  always  fly  best  in  a  line  nearly 
hi  and  south,  while  others  prefer  east  and  west  as  their  line  of  flight.  This  remarkable 
ensity  seems  to  indicate  that  the  birds  are  much  influenced  by  the  electric  or  magnetic 
mts  continually  traversing  the  earth.  When  starting  from  a  distance  to  reach  their 
B,  these  Pigeons  rise  to  a  great  height,  generally  hover  about  for  a  white  in  an 
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undecided  manner,  and  then,  as  if  they  had  got  their  line,  dart  oflf  with  an  arrowy  flight. 
Missives  wri^n  on  very  thin  paper  and  rolled  up  tightly,  are  securerl  to  the  bird  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  not  be  shaken  off  by  the  flapping  of  the  wings,  or  encumber  the 
bird  in  its  Qight ;  and  before  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph,  this  mode  of 
correspondeace  was  greatly  in  use,  mostly  in  political  or  sporting  circlea 

The  splendid  Top-Knot  Pigeon  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  tribe,  and  in  any 
collection  of  birds  w^ould  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  species. 

It  is  a  native  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Australia,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  is  most 
plentifully  found  in  the  bushes  of  the  lUawarra  and  Hunter  rivers.  The  powerful  feet 
and  general  structure  point  it  out  as  an  arboreal  bird,  and  it  is  so  exclusively  found  in  the 
trees  that  it  will  not  even  perch  among  the  unden^'ood,  but  must  needs  take  its  place  on 
the  branches  of  lofty  trees.  When  perched  it  sits  boldly  and  uprightly,  having  an  almost 
hawk-like  air  about  it. 

It  is  a  gregarious  bird,  assembling  in  large  flocks,  and  being  very  fond  of  constant 
proximity  to  its  neighbours,  whether  it  be  swiftly  flying  through  the  air,  or  quietly 
perched  upon  a  branch.  When  a  flock  of  Top-Knot  Pigeons  directs  its  flight  towards  a 
tree,  the  rushing  sound  of  wings  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  when  the 
birds  perch  simultaneously  upon  the  boughs,  bending  them  down  with  iheir  weight,  or 
fluttering  their  wings  and  displaying  their  beautiful  crests,  they  present  a  very  animated 
scene.  Their  wings  are  proportionately  powerful  to  their  feet,  and  they  have  a  custom  of 
ascending  high  into  the  aii*  and  taking  very  long  flights,  packed  so  closely  together 
that  the  spectator  involuntarily  wonders  how  they  can  move  their  wings  without  striking 
their  companions. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  mostly  of  fruits,  and  it  is  very  fond  of  the  wild  fig,  and 
the  berries  of  the  cabbage  palm.  Its  throat  is  wonderfully  capacious,  and  Mr.  (Jould  says 
it  could  swallow  a  walnut  without  inconvenience.  Fortunately  for  itself  it  is  not  good 
eating,  the  flesh  being  dry  and  coarse. 

The  crest  of  the  forehead  and  top  of  the  head,  together  with  the  hackle-like  feathen 
of  the  throat  and  bi*east,  are  silver  grey,  showing  the  darker  hues  on  the  breast  On  tie 
back  of  the  head  the  crest  js  of  a  ruddy  rust  colour.  From  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the 
head  runs  a  dark  streak  shaded  by  the  crest.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  dark  slatf 
grey,  and  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  together  with  the  edge  of  the  wing,  are  blact 
The  tail  is  gi-ey  of  two  shades,  having  a  broad  band  of  black  across  the  centre,  and  tbe 
extremity  deeply  tipped  with  the  same  dark  hue.  The  under  surface  is  silver  grey  like 
the  breast  The  eye  is  fiery  orange,  surrounded  with  a  narrow  crimson  line ;  the  base  rf 
the  bill  is  blue  and  the  remainder  red,  and  the  feet  are  purplish  red.  The  length  of  thk 
fine  bird  is  about  seventeen  inches. 

The  world-famed  Turtle-Dove  is,  although  a  regular  visitor  of  this  country,  b^ 
known  by  fame  and  tradition  than  by  actual  observation.  This  bird  has,  from  dassic 
time  until  the  present  day,  been  conventionally  accepted  as  the  type  of  matrimonial 
perfection,  loving  but  its  mate  and  caring  for  no  other  until  death  st<?ps  in  to  part  the 
wedded  couple.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  such  conjugal  affection  amopj 
the  feathered  tribes,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  birds  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  same 
excellent  qualities,  the  fierce  eagle  and  the  ill-omened  raven  being  among  their  numbet 

The  Turtle-Dove  seems  to  divide  its  attention  pretty  equally  between  Africa  awl 
England,  pausing  for  some  little  time  in  southern  Italy  as  a  kind  of  half-way  house.  B 
arrives  here  about  the  beginning  of  May,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier  in  case  the  weathff  h 
w^arm,  and  after  resting  for  a  little  w^hile,  sets  about  making  its  very  simple  nest  oi 
laying  its  white  eggs.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  built  lower  than  is  generally  the  case  rA 
the  Wood-Pigeon,  and  is  usually  placed  on  a  forked  branch  of  some  convenient  tree,  abflrf 
ten  feet  or  so  from  the  ground.  Both  parents  aid  in  the  duties  of  incubation  as  ftej 
ought  to  do,  and  both  are  equally  industrious  in  the  maintenance  of  their  small  fiunily..!'* 
eggs  arc  laid  rather  late  in  the  season,  so  that  there  is  seldom  more  than  a  single  lloodcl 
two  yoiing  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


' 
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The  Turtlc-Dove  is  far  moi-e  common  in  the  southern  than  in  the  nortliern  counties,  and  I 
bave  reason  to  helieve  that  in  Derbyshire,  where  I  was  ^^reatly  Tond  of  bird-nesting  for  some 
irears,  it  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  at  least  as  far  as  personal  cxjxirience  goes, 
Rrhich,  however,  is  only  of  a  negative  character  in  this  instance.  The  white  eggs  are 
rather  more  8hari)ly  pointed  than  those  of  the  Wood-rigeon,  but  idl  the  English  Pigeons' 
!ggs  are  much  alike  and  can  \nth  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  food  of  the  Turtle-Dove  mostly  consists  of  seeds,  such  as  corn,  i)eas,  rape,  and 
dmilar  seeds. 

It  is  a  bird  of  strong  flight,  and  on  its  migrating  journeys  prefers  to  travel  in  company, 
issociating  in  little  flocks  of  t(!n  or  twelve.  The  end  of  August  and  September  are  the 
>eriods  most  in  favour  for  the  annual  emigration. 

The  Turtle-Dove  may  be  readily  known  by  the  four  rows  of  black  feathers  tipped  with 
pirhite,  which  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  top  of  the  head  is  ashen  slate, 
leepening  into  a  browner  hue  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  chin  and  neck  are  pale 
thrown,  tinged  with  puri)le  upon  the  breast.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  pale  brown 
tnottled  with  a  darker  hue,  and  the  wing-coverts  are  another  shade  of  brown  edged  with 
prarm  ruddy  chestnut.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  are  brown,  and  the  upper  tail- 
30verts  are  also  brown  with  a  slight  ruddy  tinge.  The  two  central  tail  feathers  are  of 
the  same  colour,  and  the  remaining  feathers  are  dark  brown  tipped  with  white.  Both 
edges  of  the  tail  are  also  whita  The  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  are  white.  The 
eye  is  chestnut,  and  under  it  there  is  a  little  patch  of  bare  pink  skin ;  the  legs  and  toes 
are  brownish  yellow,  and  the  beak  is  brown.  The  young  birds  of  the  year  are  differently 
shaded  with  brown,  the  head  is  whoUy  of  that  colour,  the  wing-coverts  are  tipped  witi 
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yellowish  white,  and  the  qiiill-foathers  of  the  wing  are  edged  with  a  rusty  hue.  Tlie  tail, 
too,  is  without  tlie  white  that  distinguishes  the  adult  bird.  The  total  length  of  this  species 
is  rather  more  than  eleven  inches. 

The  little  Crested  riOEON,  although  not  so  conspicuous  as  some  of  its  rdations,  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  in  form  and  pleasing  in  colour  among  this  tribe. 

It  is  a  native  of  central  Australia,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  is  fond  of  haunting 
the  marshy  ground  by  the  side  of  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  there  assembling  in  laige  flocka 
The  gregarious  propensities  of  this  bird  are  indulged  to  an  extent  that  seems  almost 
ridiculous,  for  a  large  flock  of  Crested  Pigeons  will  fly  to  the  same  tree,  sit  closely  packed 
upon  the  same  branch,  and  at  the  same  moment  descend  in  a  mass  to  drink,  retaining  in 
a  similar  maimer  to  their  perch.  The  flight  of  tliis  bird  is  strong,  and  ratlier  cuiionsly 
managed.  When  it  starts  from  the  tree  on  which  it  is  sitting,  it  gives  a  few  quick  strokes 
with  its  wings,  and  then  darts  off  on  steady  pinion  with  an  arrowy  flight  "When  it 
settles,  it  flings  up  its  head,  erects  its  crest,  and  jerks  its  tail  over  its  back,  so  that  the 
crest  and  tail  nearly  touch  each  other.  Its  nest  is,  like  that  of  most  pigeons,  made  of 
little  twigs,  and  placed  on  the  low  forking  branch  of  some  convenient  trea  While  sitting 
on  the  nest,  or  perching  quietly  on  the  bough,  the  crest  lies  almost  upon  the  back,  and 
from  below  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  plumage. 

The  head,  face,  and  most  of  the  under  portions  are  pearl  grey,  the  long  slender  crest 
being  jetty  black,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  tinged  slightly  with  pink.  The  back  of  the 
neck,  the  back,  flanks,  and  both  tail-coverts  are  light  brown ;  the  feathers  at  the  insertion 
of  the  wing  are  buff,  crossed  with  black  nearer  their  tips,  and  the  gi'eat  coverts  are 
shining  bronze  gieen  edged  with  white.  The  primary  feathers  of  the  vring  are  brown, 
some  partially  edged  with  brownish  white,  and  the  rest  with  pure  white.  The  secondaries 
are  brown  in  their  inner  w^ebs,  and  their  outer  webs  are  bronzy  purple  at  the  base,  tipped 
with  brown,  and  edged  with  white.  The  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  brown,  the 
rest  are  blackish  brown,  with  a  green  gloss  on  their  outer  webs  and  tipped  with  white. 
The  bill  is  oUve  black,  deepening  at  the  tip,  the  feet  are  pink,  and  the  eye  orange  set  in  a 
pink  orbit. 

The  Beonzew^ing  Pioeon  is  also  an  Australian  bkd,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Wonga-Wonga  Pigeon,  hereafter  to  be  described,  is  the  most  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  flesh. 

It  is  a  plump,  and  readily  fattening  bird,  weighing  about  a  pound  when  in  good 
condition.  The  breast  is  particularly  large,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  great  force  d 
its  wings,  and  when  the  bird  is  fat,  is  the  most  esteemed  portion.  To  the  Australian 
traveller  the  Bronzewing  is  invaluable,  as  it  is  a  great  water  drinker,  and  its  flight  will 
direct  the  thirsty  wanderer  to  the  stream  or  spring.  Mr.  Gould,  who  has  had  long 
experience  of  this  as  well  as  of  many  other  bii-ds,  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  its  habits : — 

"  Its  amazing  powers  of  flight  enable  it  to  pass  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
oyer  a  great  expanse  of  countiy,  and  just  before  sunset  it  may  be  observed  swifUy 
winging  its  way  over  the  plains  or  down  the  gullies  to  its  diinking  place. 

During  the  long  drought  of  1839-40,  when  I  was  encamped  at  the  northen 
extremity  of  the  Brezi  range,  I  had  da^y  opportunities  of  observing  the  arrival  of  tla 
bird  to  drink  ;  the  only  water  for  miles,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  natives,  being  that  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  my  tent,  and  that  was  merely  the  scanty  supply  left  in  a  ftff 
natural  basins  in  the  rocks,  which  had  been  filled  by  the  rains  of  many  months  befom 
This  peculiar  situation  afforded  me  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observing  not  only  the 
Bronzewing,  but  many  other  birds  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood.  Few,  if  any  of  the 
true  insectivorous  or  fissirostrial  birds  came  to  the  water  holes,  but  on  tlie  other  hssA 
those  species  that  live  upon  giain  and  seeds,  particularly  the  parrot*  and  honey-eaten 
{Trichoghssi  and  MeUphagi),  were  continually  rushing  down  to  the  edges  of  the  pooU 
utterly  regardless  of  my  presence,  their  thirst  for  water  quite  overcoming  their  sense  rf 
danger ;  seldom,  if  ever,  however,  did  the  Bronzewing  make  its  appearance  during  the 
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icat  of  the  day,  but  at  sundown,  on  the  contrary,  it  arrived  witli  arrow-like  swiftness, 
ither  singly  or  in  pairs. 

It  did  not  descend  at  once  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  b\it  dashed  down  to  the  ground  at 
bout  ten  yainls'  distance,  remained  quiet  for  a  short  time,  then  walked  leisurely  to  the 
rater,  and  after  taking  libations  deep  and  frequent,  winged  its  way  to  its  roosting-place 
yr  the  night.  With  a  knowledge,  therefoi'e,  of  the  halnts  of  this  biixi,  the  weaiy  traveller 
aay  always  perceive  when  he  is  in.the  vicinity  of  water ;  and  however  arid  the  a})p(?arance 
if  the  country  may  be,  if  he  observes  the  lironzewing  wending  its  way  from  all  quarters 
o  a  given  jwint,  he  may  be  certain  to  procure  a  sup])ly  of  food  and  water.  When  min 
Las  fallen  in  abundance,  and  the  rivers  and  lagoons  are  filled  not  only  to  the  brim,  but 
he  water  has  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  case  is  materially 
Itered ;  then  the  Bronzewing  and  many  other  birds  are  not  so  easily  procured,  the 
kbundant  supply  of  the  element  so  requisite  to  their  existence,  rendering  it  no  longer 
lecessary  that  they  should  brave  every  danger  in  procuring  it." 

This  Pigeon  does  not  assemble  in  flocks,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  so 
>lentiful  and  is  so  attached  to  certain  localities  that  forty  or  fifty  may  be  killed  in  a  day 
ifter  the  breeding  season,  when  it  is  in  best  condition.  It  feeds  almost  invariably  on  the 
^und,  its  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  leguminous  seeds.  The  nest  is  a  frail  structure  of 
twigs,  rather  more  hollowed  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  houses  of  Pigeons,  and  is 
placed  on  the  low  forking  branch  of  a  gum  tive  near  wati»r.  The  biixl  is  pi-esumed  to 
undergo  a  partial  migration. 
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In  colour,  the  forehead  is  buff,  the  head  is  dark  brown  changing  to  deep  plum  colour 
at  the  sides,  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  grey,  and  there  is  a  white  waved  line  under  the 
eye,  and  running  partly  down  the  chin.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  dark  biowD. 
The  coverts  are  marked  with  bronze-green  spots,  and  the  tertiaries  have  a  large  obloDg 
shining  green  spot,  edged  with  buff.  The  two  central  feathers  of  the  tail  are  brown 
and  the  rest  grey,  banded  with  black  near  the  tip.  The  breast  is  purple-brown, 
fading  into  grey  on  the  abdomen.  The  eyes  are  reddish  brown,  and  the  legs  and  feet 
crimson. 

Of  all  this  group  of  birds,  the  Wonga-Wonga  Pigeon  is  the  most  celebrated  for  tke 
whiteness,  plumpness,  and  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which,  when  eaten  with  bread  sauce,* 
of  such  remarkable  excellence,  that  the  remembrance  always  excites  the  liveliest  re* 
miniscences  in  those  who  have  partaken  of  so  great  a  dainty. 

The  Wonga-Wonga  Pigeon  is  a  native  of  Australia,  but  is  not  spread  generally  over 
the  country,  being  found  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  among  the  bushes  along  the  coast  of 
New  South  Wales,  or  the  sides  of  the  hills  of  the  interior.  According  to  Mr.  GooM, 
it  inhabits  the  same  district  as  the  bush  turkey,  the  satin  bower  bird,  and  the  lyre  biii 
It  lives  mostly  on  the  ground,  feeding  upon  the  stones  and  seeds  of  fallen  fruit  When 
disturbed,  it  suddenly  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  loud  whirring  rush  like  that  of  ihe 
pheasant,  and  like  that  bird,  rather  startles  the  novice  with  the  noisa  It  does  wi 
maintain  a  long  flight ;  but  either  directs  its  course  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  or  again 
settles  upon  the  eartk 

In  colour  it  is  a  very  conspicuous  bird.  The  forehead  and  chin  are  white,  and  a 
jetty  black  line  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  base  of  the  bill  The  sides  of  the  head  a» 
grey,  the  back  and  upper  surface  are  slate-grey,  and  the  chest  is  deep  blackish  gieyt 
with  a  very  broad  white  band  crossing  the  chest  and  running  up  the  sides  of  the  nect 
The  abdomen  is  white,  the  under  coverts  dark  brown  tipped  with  bufl^  and  the  ftanb 
are  also  white,  but  agreeably  diversified  with  a  bold  black  spot  near  the  tip  of  each  feadiet 
The  beak  is  red  tipped  with  black,  the  eyes  are  dark  brown  with  pink  orbits,  voi 
the  legs  are  bright  pink. 
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The  NicoBAB  Pigeon  may  fairly  be  reckoned  arnon^  the  more  inagnificent  species 
^ongiDg  to  the  Pigeon  tribe;  the  long  pointed  feathers  of  the  neck  and  shoulders 
rlowing  with  resplendent  green,  bronze,  and  steely  blue,  and  having  a  peculiarly  attractive 
ffect  as  they  droop  towards  the  ground,  their  loose  points  waving  in  tluj  wind,  and  their 
lues  changing  with  every  movement.  Like  others  of  the  sub-family  to  which  it  belongs, 
t  is  mostly  a  terrestrial  bird.  As  its  name  imports,  it  is  most  commonly  found  in 
fficobar  ;  but  it  also  inhabits  Java,  Sumatra,  and  many  neighbouring  islands. 

The  head  of  this  Pigeon  is  slaty  blue,  with  a  purplish  cast,  which  is  more  conspicuous 
Ki  certain  lights.  The  beautiful  long-pointed  feathers  of  the  neck  are  greatly  like  the 
lackles  of  the  game  cock,  except  that  they  hang  lower  on  the  neck.  Their  colour  is  rich 
ofolgent  green,  deepening  into  a  warm  copper  when  the  light  falls  obliquely  upon 
hem,  and  the  wing-coverts  are  of  the  same  hue,  and  pointed  after  a  similar  fashion. 
Che  back  and  whole  of  the  upper  surface  is  glowing  green,  with  bronze  and  steel-blue 
eflections,  and  the  under  surface  partakes  of  the  same  colouring,  but  without  its  peculiar 
esplendeuce.  The  short,  square  tail  is  pure  white.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  iii  the 
needing  season  a  rounded  fleshy  knob  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  upper  mandible, 
imilar  to  that  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  Fruit  Pigeon,  on  page  576.  The 
otal  length  of  this  bird  is  about  fourteen  inches. 

The  splendid  Crowned  Pioeon  is  indisputably  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  its 
ribe ;  its  great  size  and  splendid  crest  rendering  it  a  most  striking  object^  even  at 
i  considerable  distance 

So  large  and  so  un-pigeon  like  is  this  bird,  that  few  on  first  seeing  it  would  be  likely 
o  detennine  its  real  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  feathered  race,  and  would  be  more  likely 
o  class  it  among  the  poultry  than  the  pigeons.  If,  however,  the  reader  will  lay  a  card 
ipon  the  crest  so  as  to  expose  only  the  head,  he  will  see  that  the  general  outline  of  the 
lead  and  beak  is  clearly  that  of  a  pigeon.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  New  Quinea,  and 
he  Moluccas. 

In  the  Zoological  Gardens  are  several  specimens  of  this  splendid  bird,  whose  manners 
ire  very  curious  and  interesting.    Their  walk  is  quite  of  a  royal  character,  stately  and 
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majestic,  and  well  accor(lin<^  with  the  beautiful  featliered  crown  which  they  bear 
their  heads.  The  crest  seems  to  be  always  held  expanded.  They  have  a  quaint  ha 
sunning  themselves  upon  the  hot  pavement  of  their  prison  by  lying  on  one  side,! 
the  head  flat  on  the  ground,  tucking  the  lower  wing  under  them,  and  spreadin 
other  over  their  bodies  so  as  to  form  a  very  shallow  tent,  each  quill-feather 
separated  from  its  neighbour,  and  radiating  around  the  body.  Sometimes  the  bird 
this  attitude  by  stretching  the  other  wing  to  its  full  length,  and  holding  it  ftoi 
ground,  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degiees  or  so,  as  if  to  take  advantage  of  eveiy  sui 
and  every  waft  of  air. 

While  lying  in  this  unique  attitude,  it  might  easily  pass  at  a  little  distance 
moss-cov^ered  stone,  a  heap  of  withered  leaves,  or  a  rugged  tree-stump,  with  one  b 
bi*ancli  projecting  to  the  side.  No  one  would  think  of  taking  it  for  a  bird 
fortunatc^ly,  it  is  a  diflicult  matter  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  biitl  wliile  thus  rejKWn 
there  are  so  few  salient  i>oints,  that  a  very  careful  outline  is  needed,  and  its  compa 
are  sure  to  come  and  peck  it  up  before  the  sketch  can  be  concluded. 
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The  cry  of  this  bird  is  loud  and  sonorous,  and  not  vevy  easy  of  description.  Some 
Others  compare  it  to  the  gobbling  of  a  turkey  cock,  l>ut  I  can  perceive  no  resemblance 
i  that  sound.  It  is  more  of  a  loud,  hollow  boom,  than  anything  else,  a  kind  of  mixture 
^tween  a  trombone  and  a  drum,  and  every  time  that  the  bird  utters  this  note,  it  bows 
^  head  so  low  that  the.  crest  sweeps  the  ground. 

The  nest  of  the  Crowned  Pigeon  is  said  to  be  made  in  trees,  the  eggs  being  two  in 
-Timber,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  this  group  of  birds.  Its  flesh  is  spoken  highly 
f  by  those  who  have  eaten  it.  The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  deep  and  nearly 
oiiform  slate-blue  ;  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  being  very  blackish  ash,  and 
*  patch  of  pure  white  and  warm  marroon  being  found  on  the  vrmg. 

In  the  Samoan  islands  of  the  Pacific,  is  found  a  bird  of  extreme  rarity  of  form, 
rhich  is,  as  far  as  is  known,  unique  among  the  feathered  tribes  that  now  inhabit  the 
arth.  I  say,  now  inhabit,  because  in  fonuer  days,  when  the  Dodo  was  still  in  existence, 
!iat  remarkable  and  ungainly  bird  presented  a  form  and  structure  greatly  similar  to 
x»e  of  the  Tooth-Billed  Pigeon. 

On  account  of  its  close  relationship  with  the  Dodo,  it  has  received  from  some 
nrtematic  zoologists  the  generic  name  of  Didunculus,  or  Little  Dodo,  while  others 
ive  given  it  the  title  of  Gnathodon,  or  Toothed-jaw,  in  allusion  to  the  structure  of  its 
)ak.  The  food  of  this  bird  consists  largely  of  the  soft  bulbous  roots  of  several  plants. 
he  whole  contour  of  the  Tooth-bill  is  remarkable,  and  decidedly  quaint ;  its  rounded  body 
eming  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  large  beak,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  head, 
id  is  greatly  arched  on  the  upper  mandibla  The  lower  mandible  is  deeply  cleft  into 
area  distinct  teeth  near  its  tip. 

In  colour  it  is  rather  a  brilliant  bird.  The  head,  neck,  breast,  and  abdomen  are 
lossy  greenish  black,  and  upon  the  shoulders  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  the 
aihers  are  velvety  black,  each  having  a  crescent-shaped  mark  of  shining  green  near 
B  ertremity.  The  rest  of  the  back,  the  wings,  tail,  and  imder  tail-coverts,  are  deep 
bestnut.  The  primary  and  secondary  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  are  greyish  black«  and 
tie  large  arched  bill  is  orange.  The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  about  fourteen  inches. 
2.  QQ 
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The  jKjsition  liel«l  by  the  celebrated  VoDtj  among  birds  was  long  doubtful,  and  was 
only  .settled  in  comparatively  late  years  by  careful  examination  of  the  few  relics  which 
are  our  sole  and  scanty  reconls  of  this  ven'  remarkable  bird. 

For  many  years  the  accounts  given  by  the  early  voyagers  of  the  Dodar,  or  Walgh 
Vogel,  found  in  the  Mauritius  and  other  islands,  were  thought  to  be  merely  fabulous 
narratives,  a  mental  reaction  liaving  set  in  from  the  too  comprehensive  credulity  of  the 
previous  times  ;  and  the  various  portraits  of  the  Dodo  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  travel 
were  set  down  as  examples,  not  of  the  Dodo,  but  of  the  inventive  faculties  possessed 
by  the  authors.  Truth,  however,  stood  its  own  ground,  as  it  always  will  do,  and  steadily 
withstood  the  batteries  of  negative  reasonings  that  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject 
An  entii-e  bird  was  quietly  lodged  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford ;  portions  of 
other  sj>».'cimen3  made  their  way  to  Europe  among  the  curiosities  which  sailors  are  so 
fond  of  bringing  Ijoine.  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  living  example  of  this 
bird  was  exhibited  in  Holland,  if  not  in  England. 

It  is  curious  that,  but  for  a  code  of  far-seeing  regulations,  providing  that  when  the 
stuffed  skin  of  a  bird  was  so  far  decayed  as  to  be  useless  as  a  specimen,  the  head  and 
feet  shouM  Ije  pieserxed,  our  best  and  most  perfect  relics  of  the  Dodo  would  have  be«i 
bunied  as  useless  nibbish.     The  sjiecimen  at  Oxford  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decar,  no 
one  seeming  to  be  aware  of  its  j)riceless  value,  and  when  the  skin  was  destroyed,  the 
head  and  feet  wei-e  laid  aside  and  put  away  with  other  objects,  among  which  they  were 
afterwards  discovered  to  the  great  joy  of  the  finder.     Hiese  were  sufficiently  perfect  to 
prove  the  real  existence  of  the  bird,  and  the  correctness  with  which  it  had  been  depicted 
by  many  draughtsmen  ;  some  i>ortraits  being  of  the  rudest  description,  while  othen  were 
the  work  of  eminent  ailists,  and  most  valuable  for  their  high  finish  and  accuracy  of  detail 
Tlie  position  of  the  bird  among  the  feathered  tribes  was  long  doubtful,  and  it  was 
provisionally  jilaced  between  the  ostriches  and  bustards,  until,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  relics,  it  was  found  to  l^elong  to  the  pigeon  tribe.     This  decision  received  a 
valuable  confirmation  in  the  discovery  of  the  tooth-billed  pigeon,  just  described. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  anatomical  and  scientific  details  of  this  bird, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Strickland  and  Mehille's  instructive  and  interesting  work  on  the 
subject. 

Many  of  the  earlier  travellers  liave  spoken  of  the  Dodo — a  name,  by  the  wav, 
corrupted  from  the  Dutch  term  Dod-aers — and  their  accounts  are  as  quaint  as  the  biiJ 
which  they  describe.  For  example,  Bontius  writes  as  follows  :  "  The  Dronte,  or 
Dod-aers,  is  for  bigness  of  mean  size  between  an  ostrich  and  a  turkey,  from  which  it 
partly  diffei-s  in  shape  and  partly  agrees  with  them,  especially  with  the  African  ostriches, 
if  you  consider  the  rump,  (^uills,  and  feathers;  so  that  it  was  like  a  pigmy  amoDgthem 
if  you  regard  the  shortness  of  its  legs. 

It  hath  a  great  ill-favoured  head,  covered  with  a  kind  of  membrane^  resembling  t 
hood  ;  great  black  eyes  ;  a  l^ending,  prominent,  fat  neck ;  an  extraordinary  long,  strong 
bluish-white  bill,  only  the  ends  of  each  mandible  are  a  different  colour,  that  of  the  upper 
black,  that  of  the  nether  yellowish,  both  sharp-pointed  and  crooked.  Its  gape,  huge  wide; 
as  being  naturally  veiy  voracious.  Its  body  is  fat  and  round,  covered  with  soft  grey 
feathers  after  the  manner  of  an  ostrich's  ;  in  each  side,  instead  of  hard  wing-feathers  gr 
quills,  it  is  furnished  with  small  soft-feathered  wings,  of  a  yellowish  ash  coloiu" ;  and 
behind,  the  nimi),  instead  of  a  tail,  is  adorned  with  five  small  curled  feathers  of  the  same 
colour.  It  hath  yellow  legs,  thick,  but  very  short ;  four  toes  in  each  foot ;  solid,  long,  as 
it  were  scaly,  armed  with  strong  black  claws. 

It  is  a  slow-paced  and  stupid  ])ird,  and  which  easily  becomes  a  prey  to  the  fowlen 
The  flesh,  especially  of  the  breast,  is  fat,  esculent,  and  so  copious  that  three  or  foiu"  Dod« 
will  sometimes  suffice  to  fill  one  hundred  seamen's  bellies.  If  they  be  old,  or  not  well 
boiled,  they  are  of  difficult  coiic<>ctit)n,  and  are  salted  and  stoi-ed  up  for  provision  of 
victual.  There  are  found  in  their  stomachs  stones  of  an  ash  colour,  of  divers  figures  and 
magnitudes,  yet  not  bred  there,  as  the  conmion  people  and  seamen  fancy,  but  swallowed 
by  the  bird  ;  as  though  by  this  mark  also  nature  would  manifest  that  these  fowls  are  of 
the  ostrich  kind,  in  that  they  swallow  any  hard  things  though  they  do  not  digest  them" 
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Other  travellers,  such  ns  Ix^gimt  and  De  Bry-,  a<?rre  with  Rontius  in  his  description  of 
be  bird,  and  coincide  in  his  opinion  of  tin?  cxcell<»nce  of  its  ilesh ;  but  one  writer,  Sir 
\  Herbert,  who  visited  the  Mauritius  about  1625,  di filers  givatly  in  his  estimation  of  the 
Blue  of  the  Dodo  as  an  article  of  food.  In  his  book  of  travels,  which  is  perhaps 
be  quaintest  and  raciest  to  be  found  among  such  literature,  he  speaks  as  follows  of 
tus  bird : — 

**  The  Dodo,  a  bird  the  Dutch  call  Walghvogcl,  or  Dod  Eerson ;  her  body  is  round  and 
1%,  which  occasions  the  slow  ])ace,  or  that  her  corpulencie,  and  so  great  as  few  of  them 
reigh  less  than  fifty  pound :  me^t  it  is  with  some,  but  better  to  the  eye  than  stomach, 
acsh  as  only  a  strong  appetite  can  vanquish.  ...  It  is  of  a  melancholy  visage,  as  sensible 
f  nature's  injury  in  framing  so  massie  a  body  to  be  directed  by  complimental  wings, 
ach,  indeed,  as  are  unable  to  hoise  her  from  the  ground,  ser\'ing  only  to  rank  her  among 
irds.  Her  traine,  three  small  plumes,  short  and  impropoiiionable,  her  legs  suiting  to 
.er  body,  her  pounces  sharpe,  her  appetite  strong  and  gixjedy.  Stones  and  iron  are 
igested ;  which  descrii)tion  will  better  be  conceived  in  her  representation." 

So  plentiful  were  the  Dodos  at  one  time,  and  so  easily  were  they  killed,  that  the 
ailoTS  were  in  the  habit  of  slaying  the  binls  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  stones  in  their 
tomachs,  these  being  found  very  efficacious  in  shari)ening  their  clasp-knives.  The  nest  of 
he  Dodo  was  a  mere  heap  of  fallen  leaves  gathei-ed  together  on  the  ground,  and  the  bird 
aid  but  one  large  egg.  The  weight  of  one  full-grown  Dodo  was  said  to  be  between  forty 
nd  fifty  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  plumage  was  a  greyish  brown  in  the  adult  males, 
lot  tmlike  that  of  the  ostrich,  while  the  plumage  of  the  females  was  of  a  paler  hue. 

QQ  2 
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Leaving  the  pigeons,  we  now  come  to  the  large  and  important  order  of  biids>  termed 
scientifically  the  Gallinae,  and,  more  popularly,  the  Poultry.  Sometimes  they  are  termed 
Kasores,  or  scrapers,  from  their  habit  of  scraping  up  the  ground  in  search  of  food  To 
this  order  belong  our  domestic  poultry,  the  grouse,  partridges,  and  quails,  the  tniiej^ 
pheasants,  and  many  other  useful  and  interesting  birds.  In  almost  every  instance  tiie 
GallinsB  are  handsome  birds,  and  interesting  in  their  habits,  but  as  their  number  is  legioi^ 
and  our  space  is  rapidly  diminishing,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  species  if 
aflford  the  best  types  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong. 

OuB  first  example  of  these  birds  is  the  Crested  Curassow,  the  representative  of  fl* 
genus  Crax,  in  which  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  truly  splendid  birds.  All  tk 
Curassows  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  are  found  almost  wholly  in  the  foresta 

The  Crested  Curassow  inhabits  the  thickly  wooded  districts  of  Guiana,  Mexico,  asd 
Brazil,  and  is  very  plentifully  found  in  those  countriea  It  is  a  really  handsome  liA 
nearly  as  large  as  the  turkey,  and  more  imposing  in  form  and  colour.  It  is  gr^arioiu  b 
its  habits,  and  assembles  together  in  large  troops,  mostly  perched  on  the  branches  of  treei 
It  is  susceptible  of  domestication,  and,  to  all  appearances,  may  be  acclimatized  to  thii 
country  as  well  as  the  turkey  or  the  pheasant 

There  is  special  reason  that  the  Curassows  should  be  added  to  our  list  of  domesticated 
poultry,  for  their  flesh  is  peculiarly  white  and  well  flavoured,  surpassing  even  that  of  tk 
turkey,  and  they  are  of  a  pleasant  temper,  and  readily  tamed  by  kindne.8a  A  dry  soil  s 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  well-being,  as  they  suffer  greatly  from  damp,  niaA 
produces  a  disease  of  the  foot  and  toes,  often  causing  the  toes  to  mortify  and  fiJl  oC 
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Trees  are  also  needful,  as  these  birds  are  fond  of  perching  at  some  height  from  the  ground 
and  the  situation  must  be  sheltered  from  wind  or  rain. 

In  their  native  country  the  Curassows  build  among  the  trees,  making  a  large  and 
tather  clumsy-looking  nest  of  sticks,  grass  stems,  leaves,  and  grass  blades.  There  are 
generally  six  or  seven  eggs,  not  unlike  those  of  the  fowl,  but  larger  and  thicker  shellei 
The  voice  of  the  Crested  Curassow  is  a  short  croak,  but  tlie  various  species  differ  slightly 
in  this  respect  The  male  Globose  Curassow,  for  example,  has  a  voice  that  sounds  like  a 
short  hoarse  cough,  and  every  time  that  it  utters  the  ciy  it  jerks  up  its  tail  and  partially 
spreads  the  feathers.  The  voice  of  the  female  is  unlike  that  of  her  mate,  being  a  gentle 
nrhining  sound  AVhile  perambulating  the  ground  or  traversing  the  branches,  the  iCurassow 
continually  raises  and  depresses  its  crest,  giving  itself  a  very  animated  aspect. 

The  colour  of  the  Crested  Curassow  is  very  dark  violet,  with  a  purplish  green  gloss 
ibove  and  on  the  breast,  and  the  abdomen  is  the  purest  snowy  white,  contrasting  beauti- 
ully  with  the  dark  velvety  plumage  of  the  upper  parts.  The  bright  golden  yfllow  of  the 
irest  adds  in  no  small  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the  bird. 

The  GUANS  also  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Curassows.  They  are  also  inha- 
itants  of  the  forests  of  tropical  America ;  and  are  easily  to  be  recognised  by  the  naked 
nd  dilatable  skin  of  the  throat.  They  are  not  gregarious,  like  the  curassow,  but  are 
tiostly  solitary  in  their  habits,  feeding  chiefly  on  fniits  and  remaining  on  the  branches. 
liey  are  not  so  susceptible  of  domestication  as  the  curassow,  nor  are  they  so  large, 
»eiiig  of  a  more  delicate  and  slender  shape.     The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  very  excellent 

Sbvskal  very  singular  birds  are  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  called  by  the 
lame  of  Megapodinae  or  Great-footed  birds,  on  account  of  the  ver}^  large  size  of  their 
eet ;  a  provision  of  nature  which  is  necessarj^  for  their  very  i)eculiar  mode  of  laying  their 
ggs  and  hatching  their  young. 

The  first  of  these  birds  is  the  Australian  Jungle  Fowl,  which  is  found  in  several 
►arts  of  Australia,  but  especially  about  Port  Essingtoa  In  that  country  great  numbers 
»f  high  and  large  mounds  of  earth  exist,  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be  the  tombs  of 
leparted  natives,  and,  indeed,  have  been  more  than  once  figured  as  such.  The  natives, 
lowever,  disclaimed  the  sepulchral  character,  saying  that  they  were  origins  of  life  rather 
ban  emblems  of  death ;  for  that  they  were  the  artificial  ovens  in  which  the  eggs  of  the 
Fungle  Fowl  were  laid,  and  which,  by  the  heat  that  is  always  disengaged  from  decaying 
regetable  substances,  preserved  sufficient  warmth  to  hatch  the  eggs. 

The  size  of  these  tumuli  is  sometimes  quite  marvellous ;  in  one  instance,  where 
aeasurements  were  taken,  it  was  fifteen  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  sixty  feet 
n  circumference  at  its  base.  The  whole  of  this  enormous  mound  was  made  by  the 
ndustrious  Jungle  Fowl,  by  gathering  up  the  earth,  fallen  leaves,  and  grasses  with  its 
eet,  and  throwing  them  backwards  while  it  stands  on  the  other  leg.  If  the  hand  be 
nserted  into  the  heap,  the  interior  will  always  be  found  to  be  quite  hot  In  almost  every 
ase  the  mound  is  placed  under  the  shelter  of  densely  leaved  trees,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
fun  from  shining  upon  any  part  of  it  This  precaution  is  probably  taken  in  order 
o  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  evaporating  the  moisture.  The  aspect  of  the  heap 
lepends  much  on  the  surrounding  objects ;  and  in  one  instance  it  was  placed  close  to  the 
lea^  just  above  high-water  mark,  and  was  composed  of  sand,  shells,  and  black  mould.  It 
ras  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  yellow-blossomed  hibiscus,  by  which  it  was  enveloped. 

The  bird  seems  to  deposit  its  eggs  by  digging  holes  from  the  top  of  the  mound,  laying 
ihe  egg  at  the  bottom,  and  then  making  its  way  out  again,  throwing  back  the  earth  that 
t  had  scooped  away.  The  direction,  however,  of  the  holes  is  by  no  means  uniform,  some 
iinning  towards  the  centre  and  others  radiating  towards  the  sides.  They  do  not  seem 
o  he  dug  quite  perpendicularly ;  so  that  although  the  holes  in  which  the  eggs  are  found 
nay  he  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  the  eggs  themselves  may  be  only  two  or  three 
eet  from  the  surface 

A  further  detailed  account  of  these  tumuli  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bird  lays  its 
!gg8  is  given  by  Mr.  Gilbert^  whose  researches  are  quoted  in  Gould's  Birds  of  Australia. 
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"The  birds  are  said  to  lay  but  a  single  egg  in  each  hole,  and  after  the  egg  is  deposited, 
the  earth  is  immediately  thrown  down  lightly  until  the  hole  is  filled  up  ;  the  upper  ptit 
of  the  mound  is  then  smoothed  and  rounded  over.  It  is  easily  known  where  a  Jungle 
Fowl  has  been  recently  excavating,  from  the  distinct  impression  of  its  feet  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  mound  ;  and  the  earth  being  so  lightly  thrown  over,  that  with  a  slendff 
stick  the  direction  of  the  hole  is  readily  detected,  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  thmsting 
the  stick  down  indicating  the  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  bird's 
operations. 

Thus  far  it  is  easy  enough,  but  to  reach  the  eggs  requires  no  little  exertion  and 
perseverance.  The  natives  dig  them  up  with  their  hands  alone,  and  only  make  suffidot 
room  to  admit  their  bodies  and  to  throw  out  the  earth  between  their  legs.  By  grubbiDg 
with  their  fingers  alone,  they  are  enabled  to  feel  the  direction  of  the  hole  with  greater 
certainty,  which  will  sometimes,  at  a  depth  of  several  feet,  turn  oflf  abruptly  at  ligU 
angles,  its  direct  course  being  obstructed  by  a  clump  of  wood  or  some  other  impedimeni 

Their  patience  is,  however,  often  put  to  severe  trials.  In  the  present  instance  tltt 
native  dug  down  six  times  to  a  depth  of,  at  least,  six  or  seven  feet,  without  finding  tt 
egg,  and  at  the  last  attempt  came  up  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  he  refused  to  ttf 
agaiiL  But  my  interest  was  now  too  much  excited  to  relinquish  the  opportuni^w 
verifying  the  native's  statement,  and  by  the  offer  of  an  additional  reward  I  induced  himti 
try  again.  This  seventh  trial  proved  successful,  and  my  gratification  was  complete  wlifli 
the  native,  with  equal  pride  and  satisfaction,  held  up  an  egg,  and  after  two  or  thwa 
more  attempts,  produced  a  second ;  thus  proving  how  cautious  Europeans  should  be  » 
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narratives  of  those  poor  children  of  nature,  because  they  happen  to  sound 

'Cerent  from  anythin^^  witli  whicli  they  were  previously  acquainted." 

Afr.  CJilbei*t  cau<;ht  a  young  Jungle  Fowl  in  a  hole,  alxnit  two  feet 

creatun*,  which  appeared  to  l)e  only  a  few  days  old,  was  lying 

was  a  wild  and  intractable  bird  despite  its  tender  age,  and 

and  ate  largely  of  the  food  with  which  it  was  sui>[)lied,  it 

"asy,  and  in  two  or  three  days  contrived  to  escape.     Evrn 

^  '•tli-heai)ing  propensities  of  its  kind,   and  used  to  be 

m1    which   filled  the   box    in   which    it  was  placed. 

than  a  young  quail,  it  could  gi-a^sp  a  quantity  of 

box  to  the  other,  without  apparently  exeiling 

^hat  occupation  that  it  deprived  its  owner  of 

.lined  in  his  possession. 

oserver  gives  the  following   account  of  the  general 

aiost  exclusively  confined  to  the  dense  thickets  immediately 

*oh  ;  it  appears  never  to  go  far  inland  exce])t  along  the  ])anks  of 

J  a  met  with  in  pairs  or  quite  solitary,  and  feeds  on  the  ground  ;  its 

^  of  roots,  which  its  powerful   claws  enable   it   to   scratch   np  with   the 

ility,  and  also  of  seeds,  beiTies,  and  insects,  particularly   the   larger  kind 

a 

;  aU  times  a  very  difhcult  bird  to  procure ;  for  altlio\igh  the  rustling  noise 
y  its  stiff  pinions  when  flying  asvay  be  frequently  heard,  the  bird  itself  is 
be  seen.  Its  flight  is  heavy  and  unsustained  in  the  extreme.  When  fii^st 
b  invariably  flies  to  a  tree,  «and  on  alighting,  stretches  out  its  head  and  neck 
b  line  with  its  body,  remaining  in  this  position  as  stationary  and  motionless 
3I1  upon  which  it  is  perched ;  if,  however,  it  becomes  fairly  alarmed,  it  takes 
L  but  laborious  flight  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  with  its  legs  hanging  down 
.  I  did  not  myself  detect  any  note  or  cry,  but  from  the  natives'  description 
3n  of  it,  it  much  resembles  the  clucking  of  the  domestic  fowl,  ending  with 
:e  that  of  the  peacock. 

'ed  that  the  birds  continued  to  lay  from  the  latter  part  of  August  to  March, 
i  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives, 
Y  an  interval  of  about  four  or  five  months,  the  driest  and  the  hottest  part  of 
tween  their  season  of  incubation." 

mring  of  this  bird  is  simple,  but  the  tints  are  soft  and  pleasing.  Tlie  head 
ly  brown,  the  back  of  the  neck  blackish  grey,  and  the  back  and  wings 
anamon,  deepening  into  dark  chestnut  on  the  tail-coverts.  The  whole  of  the 
5e  is  blackish  grey.     The  legs  are  orange,  and  the  bill  rusty  brown. 

*0A  or  Native  Pheasant  of  the  colonists,  so  called  on  account  of  the  pheasants 
)f  its  head  and  neck,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  body,  is  also  an  Australian 
ting  the  north-western  parts  of  that  country,  and  the  sandy  plains  of  the 

J  preceding  species,  it  lays  its  eggs  in  a  mound  of  earth  and  leaves,  but  the 
►t  nearly  so  large,  seldom  exceeding  three  feet  in  height  and  eight  or  nine  in 

that  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  large  ant-heap,  a  similitude  which  is 
igthened  by  the  large  number  of  ants  which  are  always  found  in  the  mounds, 
ndurated  substance  of  its  lower  portion,  which  is  sometimes  so  liard  that  the 
be  got  at  without  the  aid  of  a  chisel.  These  nests  are  generally  well  hidden 
)bservation,  being  placed  in  the  driest  and  sandiest  spots,  in  which  a  thick 
grows  so  plentifully  that  a  human  being  can  hardly  force  his  way  through 
[1  the  bird  is  able  to  traverse  their  intricacies  with  great  celerity, 
ind  is  composed  of  sand  and  soil,  containing  a  mass  of  leaves  and  grass,  in 

which  the  eggs  are  laid,  each  egg  being  carefiilly  placed  separately  from  the 
re  are  many  ^gs,  often  more  than  a  dozen^  and  one  of  these  mounds  is  quite  a 
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little  property  to  the  person  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  it,  as  the  bird  will  suffer  te 
nest  to  be  robbed  repeatedly,  and  will  lay  over  and  over  again,  thus  afifordmg  a  bountifiil 
supply  of  eggs  to  the  discoverer.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  white  with  a  very  sl^ 
tinge  of  red. 

The  Leipoa  is  an  active  bird,  chiefly  depending  on  its  1^,  like  the  pheasant  of  oo 
own  country,  and  never  seeking  to  escape  by  flight  unless  absolutely  driven  to  such  a  comst 
When  startled,  its  usual  plan  is  to  take  to  its  legs,  and  run  off  at  fuU  speedy  threading  ibe 
bushes  with  great  rapidity  and  being  veiy  likely  to  escape  if  the  bush  be  thick,  But  if  il 
be  suri)rised  when  the  ground  is  tolerably  open,  it  may  be  run  down  and  captured  withovt 
much  ditticulty,  as  it  possesses  a  stupid  habit  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  ostaA 
Looking  naturally  upon  the  bushes  as  its  home,  it  makes  at  once  for  the  nearest  bnd^ 
dashes  into  it,  tuid  there  remains  until  the  pursuer  comes  up  and  drags  it  firom  its  fimckl 
refuge. 

The  head  of  the  T^eipoa  is  decorated  with  a  well-defined  crest,  which,  like  the  renudnder 
of  the  head,  is  blackish  bi*owiL  The  neck  and  shoulders  are  dark  ashen  grey,  and  tke 
fix)ut  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  covered  with  long  black  pointed 
feathers,  each  having  a  white  stripe  along  its  centre.  The  primary  feathers  of  the  wiflp 
are  dark  brown,  having  some  sharply  toothed  lines  near  the  tip,  and  the  feathers  of  tb 
back  and  remainder  of  the  wings  are  marked  near  their  extremities  with  three  bands  rf 
greyish  white,  brown,  and  black,  forming  a  series  of  "eyes"  upon  the  featheia  The  under 
surface  is  buff',  the  flanks  being  barred  with  black.  The  tail  is  deep  blackish  brown  iriA 
a  broad  buff  tip,  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  blackish  brown.  In  size  the  Leipoa  ii 
about  equal  to  a  very  small  turkey. 
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Anothek  very  remarkable  bird  possesses  many  of  the  same  habits  as  the  two  preceding 
)ecies.  This  is  the  Brush  Turkey,  sometimes  called  the  Wattled  Tallegalla  or  the 
EW  Holland  Vulture,  the  latter  extraordinary  title  having  been  given  to  it  on  account 
^  its  head  and  neck,  which  in  some  parts  are  devoid  of  feathers,  in  others  are  covered 
ily  with  short  hair,  and  in  others  are  decorated  with  naked  fleshy  wattles.  The 
ative  name  is  Weelah. 

This  bird  is  far  from  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  inhabits  the 
msest  bushes  of  that  country.  Like  the  Leipoa,  when  pursued  it  endeavours  to  effect  its 
icape  by  running  through  the  tangled  brush,  a  feat  which  it  can  perform  very  adroitly, 
it  it  is  not  so  silly  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  taken  by  hand  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 
lecies.  When  very  close  pursued,  and  imable  to  escape  by  speed,  it  jumps  into  the 
•west  branch  of  some  tree,  leaps  from  bough  to  bough  imtil  it  has  reached  the  top,  and 
ther  perches  there  or  flies  off  to  another  part  of  the  brush. 

The  Brush  Turkey  is  a  gregarious  bird,  living  in  small  companies,  and,  like  the  true 
irkey,  is  very  wary  and  suspicious.  The  great  enemy  of  this  bird  is  the  dingo  or  native 
3g,  which  persecutes  the  flocks  sadly,  and  often  hunts  them  down.  From  this  foe  they 
re  safe  by  flying  into  a  tree ;  but  this  elevated  position  only  makes  them  the  more  subject 
>  the  colonist's  gun,  and  as  the  birds  seem  stunned  or  bewildered  by  the  report,  they  will 
liBTer  several  rounds  to  be  fired  before  they  will  fly  away.  Moreover,  they  have  a  habit 
r  resorting  to  the  trees  at  midday,  and  sheltering  themselves  from  the  sun  under  the 
)Teading  foliage,  so  that  any  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  this  bird  may 
e  sure  of  good  sport  and  a  heavy  bag. 
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Tlie  food  of  tlie  Brush  Turkey  mo  ;tly  consists  of  seeds  and  vegetable  substances,  though 
insects  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  in  its  stomach,  which  is  exceedingly  muscular. 
Like  other  gallinaceous  birds,  it  is  fond  of  dusting  itself,  and  as  it  loves  to  resort  to  the 
same  spot,  it  scrapes  considerable  depressions  in  the  earth,  which  lead  the  practised 
hunter  to  its  residence.  The  voice  of  the  Brush  Turkey  is  a  nither  loud  clucking  sound 
Its  flesh  is  pfirticularly  excellent,  and  there  are  hoi)es  that  this  fine  bird  may  also  he  in 
time  added  to  our  list  of  domesticated  ])oultiy. 

The  egg  mound — for  it  cannot  rightly  be  called  a  nest — of  this  bird  is  extremely 
large,  containing,  according  to  ^Ir.  Gould,  several  cartloads  of  materials,  and  being 
formed  into  a  conical  or  somewhat  pyramidal  shape.  It  is  not  made  by  a  single  pair 
of  birds,  but  is  the  result  of  united  labour,  and  is  used  from  year  to  year,  fresh  materials 
being  supplied  each  season  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  vegetable  matter  below.  Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  respecting  those  curious  birds,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  nidification  of  the  Brush  Turkey : — 

"  Tlie  mode  in  which  the  materials  composing  these  mounds  are  accumulated  is  veiy 
singidar,  the  biixl  never  using  its  bill,  but  always  gi*asping  a  quantity  in  its  foo^ 
throwing  it  backwards  to  one  conmion  centre,  and  thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  a  considerable  distance  so  completely  that  scarcely  a  leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass 
is  left.  The  heap  being  accumulated,  and  time  allowed  for  a  suflBcient  heat  to  be 
engendered,  the  eggs  are  deposited,  not  side  by  side  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  platUed 
at  the  distance  of  nine  or  twelve  inches  from  each  other,  and  buried  at  nearly  an  aim's 
depth,  perfectly  upright,  with  the  large  end  upwards ;  they  are  covered  up  as  they  are 
laid,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  hatched.  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  both  bf 
natives  and  settlers  living  near  their  haunts,  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  event  to  obtain 
nearly  a  bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time  from  a  single  heap ;  and  as  they  are  delicious  eating 
they  are  eagerly  sought  after. 

Some  of  the  natives  state  that  the  females  ai*e  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  heap  about  the  time  the  young  are  likely  to  be  hatched,  and  frequently  uncover 
and  cover  them  up  again,  apparently  for  the  pm-pose  of  assisting  those  that  may  hafc 
appeared;  while  others  have  informed  me  that  the  eggs  are  merely  deposited,  and  the 
young  allowed  to  force  their  way  unassisted.  In  all  probability,  as  Nature  has  adopted 
this  mode  of  reproduction,  she  has  also  furnished  the  tender  birds  with  the  power  of 
sustaining  themselves  from  the  earliest  period  ;  and  the  great  size  of  the  ^g  wouH 
equally  lead  to  this  conclusion,  since  in  so  large  a  space  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  bird  would  be  much  more  developed  than  is  usually  found  in  eggs  of  smalkt 
dimensions.  In  fui-ther  confirmation  of  this  point,  I  may  add  that  in  searching  for  egp 
in  one  of  the  mounds,  1  discovered  the  remains  of  a  young  bird,  apparently  just 
excluded  from  the  shell,  and  which  was  clothed  with  feathers,  not  with  down,  as  is 
usually  the  case." 

In  the  "  Guide  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,"  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Sdater,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Society,  is  the  following  most  valuable  account  of  the  habits  of  this  hiid 
in  a  state  of  captivity.     The  date  of  the  notice  is  May,  18G1. 

"Since  the  year  1854,  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  mound-raising  faculty  of  the 
Tallegalla,  which  had  been  wejl  ascertained  in  Australia  by  My.  Gould,  has  been  annuaDjr 
displayed  in  this  country. 

On  being  removed  into  an  inclosure,  with  an  abundance  of  vegetable  material  within 
reach,  the  male  begins  to  throw  it  up  into  a  heap  behind  him,  by  a  scratching  kind  of 
motion  of  his  powerful  feet,  which  project  each  footful  as  ^le  grasps  it  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  rear.  As  he  always  begins  to  work  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  indosuie^ 
the  material  is  thrown  inwards  in  concentric  circles,  until  suflSciently  near  the  qwt 
selected  for  the  mound  to  be  jerked  upon  it.  As  sooi^  as  the  mound  is  risen  to  a  heigfal 
of  about  four  feet,  both  birds  work  in  reducing  it  to  an  even  surface,  and  then  begin  to 
excavate  a  depression  in  the  centre.  In  this,  iij  due  time,  the  eggs  are  deposited  as  thef 
are  laid,  arid  arranged  in  a  circle,  about  fifteen  inches  below  the  summit  of  the  mouMt 
at  regular  intervals,  with  the  smaller  end  of  the  egg  pointing  downwards.    The  mab 
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Mid  ivatches  the  temperature  of  the  mound  very  carefully:  the  eggs  are  generally 
covered,  a  cylindrical  opening  being  always  maintained  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  air  to  them,  and  probably  to  ])revent  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
increase  of  heat  from  the  action  of  the  sun  or  accelerated  fermentation  in  the  mound 
itself.  In  hot  days  tlie  eggs  are  nearly  uncovered  two  or  three  times  between  morning 
and  evening. 

On  the  young  biixl  chipping  out  of  the  egg,  it  remains  in  thci  mound  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  without  making  any  etlbrt  to  om('rg(i  from  it,  lx»ing  at  that  time  almost  as 
deeply  covered  up  by  the  male  as  the  rest  of  tlie  egi^s. 

On  the  second  day  it  comes  out,  with  each  of  its  wing-feat hei*s  well  developed  in  a 
sheath  which  soon  bursts,  but  apparently  without  inclination  to  use  them,  its  powerful 
feet  giving  it  ample  means  of  locomotion  at  once.  Etirly  in  the  afternoon,  the  young 
bird  retires  to  the  mound  again,  and  is  partially  covered  uj)  for  the  night  by  the  assiduous 
fiather,  but  at  a  diminished  depth  as  compared  with  the  circh^  of  eggs  from  which  it 
emerged  in  the  morning.  On  the  third  day,  the  nestling  is  (!a])al)le  of  strong  flight,  and 
on  one  occasicm  one  of  them,  being  accidentally  ahirnHid,  actually  forced  itself,  while  on 
the  wing,  through  the  strong  netting  which  cov(»red  the  inclosure.  The  accounts  of  the 
habits  of  the  Tallegalla,  given  by  Mr.  Gould  in  his  IJirds  of  Australia,  in  1842,  strange 
as  it  appeared  at  the  time,  are  thus  perfi'(;tly  verified  in  every  respect." 

The  general  colour  of  the  adult  mal(;  Talegalla  is  blackish  brown  above,  and  the 

same  on  the  under  surface  with  a  silver  grey  gloss  produced  by  the  grey  tips  of  the 

hack  feathers.     The  cheeks  are  naked,  the  hea<l  and  neck  covered  with  sliort  hair-like 

feathers  of  a  dark  blackish  hue,  and  the  front  of  the  neck  is  furnished  with   a  large 

naked   fleshy  wattle,  something  like  that  of  a  turkey,   and  being  of  a  bright  yellow 

WBTming  into  orange-red  at  its  junction  with  the  neck.     The  bill  is  black ;  the  eyes 

brown  chestnut,  and  the  legs  and  feet  djirk  brown.     The  male  bird  is  about  the  size  of 

an  ordinary  turkey,   and  the  female  is  about  one-fourth  less.      Her  plumage  is  like 

that  of  the  male,  from  which  she  may  be  readily  disting\iished  by  the  smaller  size 

of  tlie  wattle. 

Thb  large  family  of  the  Peacocks,  or  Puvonida*,  now  claims  our  attention.  For 
convenience  of  description,  these  birds  have  been  separated  into  several  sub-families, 
'which  are  defined  with  tolerable  certainty.  Of  the  Pavonina},  we  shall  find  two 
examples  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Peacock  may  safely  be  termed  one  of  the  most  nuigniljcent  of  the  feathered 
labe,  and  may  even  lay  a  well-founded  claim  to  the  chief  rank  an^ong  birds  in  splendour 
off  plnmage  and  eff\ilgence  of  colouring.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  Peacock  that  we 
tbink  little  of  its  real  splendour ;  but  if  one  of  these  birds  had  been  brought  to  Europe 
finr  the  first  time,  it  would  create  a  greater  sensation  than  even  the  hippopotamus 
or  the  gorilla. 

The  Peacock  is  an  Asiatic  bird,  the  ordinary  species  being  found  chiefly  in  India, 
and  the  Javanese  Peacock  in  the  country  from  which  it  derives  its  nama  In  some  parts 
of  India  the  Peacock  is  extremely  common,  flocking  together  in  bands  of  thirty  or  forty 
in  number,  covering  the  trees  with  their  splendid  plumage,  and  filling  the  air  with 
tbeir  horridly  dissonant  voices.  Captain  Williamson,  in  his  "  Oriental  Field  Sports," 
mentions  that  he  has  seen  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  peacocks  within  sight  of 
the  spot  where  he  stood. 

Iliese  birds  are  great  objects  of  sport,  and  are  mostly  killed  by  the  gun,  though  a 
flood  rider  may  sometimes  run  them  down  by  fair  chase.  The  Peacock  takes  some 
Bttle  preparation  to  get  on  the  wing,  and  if  hard  pressed  is  not  able  to  rise  into  the 
air.  The  horseman  then  strikes  at  the  bird  with  his  long  lashed  whip,  so  as  to  get  the 
.-laah  round  its  neck,  and  soon  masters  the  beautiful  quarry.  "  When  upon  the  wing," 
.mjB  Captain  Williamson,  "they  fly  very  heavy  and  strong,  generally  within  an  easy 
diot  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  fall  very  heavy,  but  if  only  winged  they 
mm  recover,  and  if  not  closely  pursued  will,  nine  times  in  ten,  disappear.  AVhen  the 
jMgw/  berries^  or  figs,  are  in  season,  their  flesh  is  rather  bitter ;  but  when  they  have  fed 


a  wlule  among  the  com-fieMs,  tliey  become  reioarkably  sweet  and  juicy.     This  ii  t&  1 
understood  of  tlie  young  birtls^  wliich  make  exceUent  roasters.    Tbe  older  bjids  j 
sometimes  put  to  the  spit,  but  are  by  no  moans  so  good  as  when  the  breasts  are  i 
into  cutlets,  and  the  residue  boiled  down  into  a  rich  soup,     I  have  always  thought  i 
Peacocke  as  freriuented  the  mustard-fields  after  the  pods  w^ere  formed  to  l»e  ^eiy  soppB*] 
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They  abound  chiefly  in  close  wooded  forests,  particularly  where  there  is  an  extent 
of  long  grass  for  them  to  range  in.  Tliey  are  veiy  tbii^ty  birds,  and  will  only  remain 
Where  they  can  have  access  to  water,  lihiir  plantations  are  their  favourite  shelter, 
being  close  above  so  as  to  kee])  oil'  the  sohir  riys,  and  open  at  the  bottom  sufficiently 
to  admit  a  free  passage  for  the  air.  If  there  be  trees  near  such  spots,  the  Peacocks  may 
be  seen  mounting  into  them  every  evening  towards  dark  to  roost ;  and  in  which  they 
generally  continue  till  the  sun  rises,  when  they  descend  to  feed,  and  pass  the  midday 
in  the  heavy  coverts. 

They  are  ver}"  jealous  of  all  ([uadrupeds,  especially  of  dogs  ;  no  doubt  from  finding 
the  jackal,  and  probably  the  tiger,  to  be  such  inveterate  enenii(\s.  Wh(»n  Peacocks  are 
discovered  in  a  tree,  situated  on  a  plain,  if  a  dog  be  loose  and  hunt  near  it,  the  bird  will 
mely  move  from  it,  though  it  will  probably  show  extreme  un(»asiness. 

But  the  most  certain  mode  of  killing  one  or  two  birds  is  by  stealing  under  the  trees 
ttfc  night ;  if  there  be  a  clear  moon,  so  much  the  better.  In  this  way,  by  looking  up 
among  the  foliage,  the  Peacocks  may  be  readily  distinguished.  AVhen  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  only  one  bird  is  wanted,  as  certain  a  mode  as  any  is  to  lie  in  wait  behind 
a  bush  near  their  feeding  haunts  ;  but  without  the  most  perfect  silence  this  will  not 
succeed. 

Though  Pea-fowls  invariably  roost  in  trees,  yet  they  make  thuir  nests  on  the  ground, 
and  ordinarily  on  a  bank  raised  above  tluj  connnon  level,  ^^  here  in  some  sufficient  bush 
they  collect  leaves^  nmall  sticks,  &c.  and  sit  veiy  close.  I  have  (»n  several  occasions 
them  in  their  nests,  but  as  I  refrahied  from  disturl)ing  them,  they  did  not  offer  to 

we^  though  they  could  not  fail  to  know  that  they  were  discovered.     They  usually  sit 

about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  eggs.  They  are  gen(;rally  hatched  about  the  beginning  of 
November;  and  from  January  to  the  end  of  March,  when  the  corn  is  standing,  are 
remarkably  juicy  and  tender.  WHien  the  dr^'  season  comes  on,  they  feed  on  the  seeds  of 
we^ds  and  insects,  and  their  flesh  becomc^s  dr^'  and  muscular." 

Peacock-shooting,  although  8m  exciting  sport,  is  a  dangerous  one,  the  tiger  feeling 
himself  suited  by  the  rhur  and  other  vegetation  in  which  the  peacock  delights,  so  that 
an  inexperienced  sportsman  may  suddenly  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  tiger,  and 
nin  a  strong  chance  of  being  himself  the  object  jof  pursuit.  Old  hunters,  however,  who 
know  the  habits  of  the  Peacock,  find  that  bird  extremely  useful  in  denoting  the 
presence  of  tigers.  When  the  Peacock  find  itself  in  close  proximity  to  a  tiger  or  even 
a  'wi.ld  cat,  it  raises  the  sound  of  alarm,  which  is  a  loud  hoarse  cry,  answered  by  those 
within  hearing.  Tlie  bird  then  utters  a  series  of  sharp  quick  grating  notes,  and  gets 
hjgfaer  into  the  trees  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  tiger's  claws. 

In  this  country  the  Peacock  is  very  common,  and  forms  a  magnificent  adjunct  to 

the  lawn,  the  park,  the  garden,  and  the  farmyard.     The  evident  admiration  and  self- 

ooBSciousuess  with  which  a  Peacock  regards  himself  are  truly  amusing,  the  bird  always 

looking  out  for  spectators  before  it  spreads  its  train,  and  turning  itself  round  and  round 

^0O  as  to  display  its  beauties  to  the  best  advantage.     At  night  it  always  roosts  in  some 

levated  spot;  and  invariably  sits  with  its  head  facing  the  wind.    Several  Peacocks, 

r^irliom  I  used  to  ace  daily,  always  roosted  upon  the  thatch  of  a  corn-rick,  their  long  trains 

flying  along  the  tliatch  so  closely  that  towards  dark  they  could  hardly  be  seen.     In 

icter,  the  Peacock  is  as  variable  as  other  creatures,  some  individuals  being  mild  and 

J-tempered,  while  others  are  morose  and  jealous  to  the  extreme. 

One  of  these  birds,  living  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  a  curious  mixture  of  cruelty 
and  fun.  He  had  four  wives,  but  he  killed  them  all  successively  by  pecking  them  to 
death,  for  what  cause  no  one  could  find  out  Even  its  own  child^n  shared  the  same 
fate,  until  its  owner  put  the  Pea-fowl  eggs  under  a  sitting  hen,  and  forced  her  to  hatch 
ihe  ^gs  and  tend  the  young  far  out  of  his  sight. 

BKs  great  amusement  was  to  frighten  the  chickens.    There  were  two  iron  troughs 

■  ia  which  the  food  for  the  chickens  was  placed  daily,  and  to  which  they  always  resorted 

ii  aeon  as  their  food  was  poured  into  their  troughs.     No  sooner  had  they  all  assembled 

:^ban  the  Peacock  would  erect  his  train,  rattle  his  quills  together  with  that  peculiar 

imtliiig  sound  that  is  so  characteristic  of  these  birds,  and  march  slowly  towards  the 
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chickens.  The  poor  little  birds  would  slowly  back  away  from  the  trough  as  the  Peacock 
advanced,  not  liking  to  lose  sight  of  their  food,  and  not  daring  to  remain  in  defiance 
of  their  persecutor.  By  degrees  he  got  them  all  into  a  comer,  crouching  together  and 
trembling,  when  he  would  overshadow  them  with  his  train,  place  the  ends  of  the 
feathers  against  the  wall  so  as  to  cover  them  completely,  rattle  the  quills  heartily  so  as 
to  frighten  them  extremely,  and  then  would  walk  off,  looking  quite  exultant  at  the 
trick  he  had  just  played.  He  did  not  care  for  eating  their  food,  but  left  the  trough 
untouched. 

The  train  of  the  male  Peacock,  although  popularly  called  its  tail,  is  in  reality  composed 
of  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are  enormously  lengthened,  and  finished  at  their  extremities 
with  broad  rounded  webs,  or  with  spear-shaped  ends.  The  shafts  of  these  feathers  are 
almost  bare  of  web  for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  of  their  length,  and  then  throw  oot 
a  number  of  long  loose  vanes  of  a  light  coppery  green.  These  are  veiy  brittle  and  f^)tto 
snap  off  at  different  lengths.  In  the  central  feathers  the  extremity  is  modified  into  a 
wide  flattened  battledore-shaped  form,  each  barbule  being  coloured  with  refulgent  emerald 
green,  deep  violet>-purple,  greenish  bronze,  gold  and  blue,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
distinct  "eye,"  the  centre  being  violet  of  two  shades,  surrounded  with  emerald,  and  the 
other  tints  being  arranged  concentrically  around  it.  In  the  feathers  that  edge  the  train 
there  is  no  "  eye,"  the  feathei*s  coming  to  a  point  at  the  extremity,  and  having  rather  wide 
but  loose  emerald  green  barbules  on  its  outer  web,  and  a  few  scattered  coppeiy  barboles 
in  the  place  of  the  inner  web.  The  tail-feathers  are  only  seven  or  eight  inches  in  lei^th, 
are  of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  and  can  be  seen  when  the  train  is  erected,  that  being  their 
appointed  task. 

On  the  head  is  a  tuft  or  aigrette  of  twenty-four  upright  feathers,  blackish  upon  their 
almost  naked  shafts  and  rich  golden  green  shot  with  blue  on  their  expanded  tips.  The 
top  of  the  head,  the  throat  and  neck,  are  the  most  refulgent  blue,  changing  in  differeot 
lights  to  gold  and  green.  On  the  back  the  feathers  are  golden  green,  edged  with  vel?etT 
black,  giving  a  peculiar  richness  of  effect.  The  wings  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
plumage,  the  quill-feathers  being  marked  with  black,  and  having  some  red  abontt  hem 
The  abdomen  is  blackish  with  a  green  gloss,  and  the  feathers  of  the  thighs  are  fawa 
The  female  is  much  smaller  than  her  mate,  and  not  nearly  so  beautiful,  the  train  being 
almost  wanting,  and  the  colour  ashy  brown  with  the  exception  of  the  throat  and  neck, 
which  are  green.  A  white  or  albino  variety  of  this  bird  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and 
in  this  case  the  characteristic  "  eyes  "  are  faintly  indicated  in  neutral  tint. 

The  generic  term  Polyplectron  signifies  "many-spurred,"  and  is  given  to  a  genus  of 
gallinaceous  binls  because  they  have  two  or  sometimes  three  spurs  on  each  leg.  There 
are  several  species,  all  very  handsome  birds,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the 
Crested  Peacock  Pheasant.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  species,  the  tail  is  gret% 
enlarged,  so  as  to  be  spread  into  a  flat,  wide,  fan-like  form,  with  two  ranges  of  feathen 
placed  one  above  each  other,  and  decorated  with  a  double  row  of  large  lightly  coloued 
spots.  It  probably  inhabits  Soudan  and  the  Moluccas,  but  there  is  little  known  of  its 
habits. 

The  beautiful  crest  which  adorns  the  head  is  very  deep  shining  violet-blue,  and  the 
head,  neck,  and  breast  are  of  the  same  colour.  Over  the  eye  nms  a  white  streak,  and  a 
white  patch  is  placed  just  below  and  behind  the  eye,  contrasting  very  boldly  with  the 
deep  violet  of  the  surrounding  plumage.  The  back  is  brown,  covered  with  irregnlar  wivr 
lines  of  a  paler  hue,  and  the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  are  bright  azure  tipped  with 
velvety  black.  The  tail  is  bix)wn,  covered  with  innumerable  little  spots  of  yellowid 
white,  and  each  feather  is  marked  near  the  tip  with  a  large  oval  spot  of  shining  metallic 
green,  surrounded  first  with  a  waved  line  of  black  and  then  with  a  broader  line  of  pale 
brown.  Close  to  the  tip  each  feather  is  bordered  with  black,  and  the  extremity  is  pale 
fawn.  The  abdomen  is  dull  black.  In  total  length,  this  bird  measures  about  twenty 
inches. 

The  Pheasants  come  next  in  order,  and  the  grandest  and  most  imposii^  of  this  gro«p 
although  there  are  many  others  that  surpass  its  brilliant  colouring,  is  the  Al^UB  PHEASAin', 
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>  called  in  remembrance  of  the  ill-fated  Argus  of  mythology,  whose  hundred  eyes  never 
kept  simultaneously  imtil  charmed  by  the  magic  lyre  of  Mercury. 

This  magnificent  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  very  great  length  of  its  tail-feathers  and 
le  extraordSuary  development  of  the  secondary  feathers  of  the  wings.  While  walking 
t  the  ground,  or  sitting  on  a  bough,  the  singular  length  of  the  feathers  is  not  very 
lildng,  but  when  the  bird  spreads  its  wings,  as  shown  in  the  smaller  figure  in  the  back- 
.■oan^  they  come  out  in  all  their  beauty.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the  general 
Tangement  of  the  plumage,  the  bird  is  by  no  means  a  good  flier,  and  when  it  takes  to 
le  air,  only  flies  for  a  short  distance.  In  running,  its  wings  are  said  to  be  efficient 
da. 

Although  the  Argus  is  hardly  larger  than  an  ordinary  fowl,  the  plumage  is  so  greatly 
Bveloped  that  its  total  length  measures  more  than  five  feet.  The  head  and  back  of  the 
Bck  are  covered  with  short  brown  feathers,  and  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
PB  warm  chestnut-brown  covered  with  spots  of  yellow  and  black,  and  similar  tints 
le  formed  on  the  back.  The  tail  is  deep  chestnut,  covered  with  white  spots,  each  spot 
eing  surrounded  with  a  black  ring.  When  the  bird  chooses,  it  can  raise  the  tail,  so  that 
t  stands  boldly  in  the  air  between  the  wings  and  is  partially  spread.  The  secondaries  of 
lie  wings  are  most  wonderful  examples  of  plumage,  and  would  require  many  pages  to 
lOKribe  them  fully.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gradations  of  jetty  black,  deep  rich  brown. 
Range,  fawn,  olive  and  white  are  so  justly  and  boldly  arranged  as  to  form  admirable  studies 
ht  the  artist,  and  totally  to  baffle  description. 

In  one  feather  now  before  me  there  are  seventeen  large  "  eyes'*  on  the  out^r  web,  each 
surrounded  with  a  ring  of  jetty  black,  then  with  a  dash  of  chocolate  within  the 
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ring,  then  olive  with  the  least  possible 
tinfjje  of  purple,  and  lastly  with  a  spot 
of  ])ure  white  near  the  tip,  fading  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  olive  on  one  side  and 
the  chocolate  on  the  other.  Between  these 
**  eyes"  some  leopard-like  mottUngs  diver- 
sify the  rich  fawn  of  the  ground  colour, 
and  outside  them  four  wavy  bands  of 
dark  brown  run  along  the  feather  to- 
wards the  edge,  breaking  up  into  spots 
about  an  inch  before  they  reach  the  edge. 
The  inner  web  is  pale  fawn  covered  with 
black  spots,  surrounded  with  buff,  and 
the  tip  of  the  whole  feather  is  deep  brown, 
spotted  profusely  with  whita  Ibe  shaft 
Ls  black  at  its  base,  and  yellow  towards 
its  termination. 

In   another   feather   both  webs  are 
marked  just  like  a  leopard,  with  dark 
spots  on  a  fawn  ground,  only  the  spots 
are  arranged   in   diagonal    rows,     ftit 
along  the  shaft  runs  a  band,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  of  rich  choco- 
late, profusely  speckled  with  the  tiniest 
white  spots,  also  arranged  in  rows.    This 
band  docs  not  quite  extend  to  the  end  cf 
the  feather,  which  at  its  tip  is  pale  fawn 
very  sparingly  studded  with  deep  brown 
rosettes,  surrounded  with  chestnut  These 
are  but  two  feathers,  and  I  might  tab 
twenty  as  wonderfuL     In  the  female  the 
secondary  feathers,  instead  of  measuring 
nearly  a  yard  in  length,  are  little  more 
than  a  foot,  and  the  eyes  are  much  moic 
obscure.     The  Argus  Pheasant  inhabito 
Sumatra  and  neighbouring  localities. 

The  well-known  Pheasant  affords  a 
triumphant  instance  of  the  success  with 
which  a  biixl  of  a  strange  country  may 
be  acclimatized  to  this  island  with  soma 
little  assistance  from  its  owners. 

Originally  the  pheasant  was  an  it- 
habitant  of  Asia  Minor,  and  has  been  If 
degrees  introduced  into  many  Europett 
countries,  where  its  beauty  of  form  ani 
plumage  and  the  delicacy  of  its  8e4 
made  it  a  welcome  visitor.  In  tUi 
country  it  is  probably  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  on  "  preserves"  for  its  ex- 
istence, as,  even  putting  aside  the  ma- 
rauding attacks  of  poachers,  whether  Wped 
or  quadruped,  the  bird  requires  macfc 
shelter  and  plenty  of  food.  Even  witk 
the  precautions  that  are  taken  by  tke 
owners  of  preserves,  the  breed  is  to      " 
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amount  of  artificial  colouring 
7e  the  full  effect  of  the  gorgeous 
r-changing  beauty  which  adeems 
nage  of  this  magnificent  bird ; 
5  siinple  black  and  white  (^f  an  en- 
jives  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  its 
nificence.  The  absence  of  colours 
jrefore  be  faintly  supplied  with  a 
cription  in  words. 
head  is  white,  exc(?pt  a  ])at('h  of 
xlet  naked  skin  around  th(?  eyes, 
r  a  band  of  bhick  which  runs 
forehead,  undc^r  the  chin,  and  is 
reader  over  the  ear-coveils.  The 
also  broadly  collared  with  white. 
k  of  the  neck,  and  the  back 
5  covered  with  shining  scale-like 
each  being  a  light  golden  yellow 
id  at  the  extremity  by  a  band  of 
ivety  black,  thus  producing  an 
y  rich  appearance.  The  featliers 
)rea8t  and  abdomc^n  are  snowy 
inded  and  tipped  with  the  same 
alack  as  those  of  the  upper  ])arts 
J  exception  of  the  middle  of  the 
nd  abdomen,  which  are  deep 
id  the  under  tail-coverts,  which 
black  covered  with  golden  yellow 
The  two  central  feathers  of  the 
delicate  grey,  covered  with  nu- 
transverse  and  rather  curved 
r  rich  dark  brown,  edged  with  a 
int  of  the  same  colour.  In  one 
feathers  only  four  feet  in  length, 
minck  counted  forty-seven  bauds, 
laining  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
w^hite,  also  profusely  barred  with 
wn,  and  passing  into  chestnut  at 
ges.  They  can  be  folded  over 
er,  and  they  appear  very  narrow. 

very  lovely  birds  are  shown  in 
tration  on  page  (il2,  one  glowing 
sun  in  the  full  radiance  of  goUl 
Qson,  and  the  other  shining  like 
n  with  a  soft  silvery  lustre,  not 
did,  but  even  more  pleasing. 
Golden  Pheasant  is  a  native 
i,  where  it  is  a  great  favourite, 
f  for  its  splendid  plumage  and 
form,  but  for  the  excellence  of 
,  which  is  said  to  surpass  in  de- 
-^en  that  of  the  common  Pheasant, 
the  purposes  of  the  table,  how- 
is  hardly  likely  to  come  into 
use,  as  there  are  great  difficulties 
way  of  breeding  it  in  sufficient 
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number,  and  one  feels  a  natural  sensation  of  repugnance  to  the  killing  of  so  beautiful  a 
bird  merely  for  the  sake  of  eating  it.  As  it  is  a  tolerably  hardy  biid,  bearing  confioe- 
ment  well,  and  breeding  freely,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  it  has  been 
turned  out  into  preserves  with  the  common  Pheasant,  but  as  yet  without  sufficient  success 
to  warrant  the  continuation  of  the  experiments. 

This  bird,  together  with'  another  which  will  be  briefly  mentioned,  is  remarkable  for 
the  large  ruff  of  broad  squared  feathers  which  folds  round  its  neck,  as  well  as  for  tie 
finely  developed  crest.  This  crest  is  of  rich  golden  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  carmina  Tto 
feathers  of  the  rutf  are  squared,  and  disposed  in  a  scale-like  fashion ;  their  colour  is 
rich  orange  edged  with  velvety  black.  The  whole  ruff  can  be  raised  or  depressed  «t 
wilL  Fly-fishei-s  hold  the  crest  and  ruflf  of  this  bird  in  great  value,  as  many  of  their 
best  artificial  baits  owe  their  chief  beauty  to  the  Golden  Pheasant.  Just  below  the  wff 
comes  a  patch  of  scale-like  rounded  feathers  of  dark  glossy  green,  over  which  the  ends 
of  the  ruflf  feathers  play  as  the  bird  moves  its  head,  and  below  them  the  back  is  wholly 
of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  enriched  on  the  upper  tail-coverts  by  a  crimson  edging.  The 
primary  and  secondary  feathers  of  the  wings  are  rich  brown  barred  with  chestnut,  and 
their  bases  are  deep  blue.  The  breast  and  abdomen  are  brightest  scarlet,  and  the  tail 
is  rich  chestnut  mottled  with  black.  The  eye  is  bright,,  glancing,  and  of  a  whitish 
yellow. 

These  magnificent  colours  only  belong  to  the  male  bird,  the  female  being  reddish 
brown,  spotted  and  marked  with  a  darker  hue,  and  the  tail  is  short 
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The  second  ruffed  Pheasant  is  that  whicli  is  known  by  the  name  of  Amhebst's 
Pheasant  {Thaumdlea  AmhSrsticv),  also  a  native  of  China.  This  nia^ificent  bird  has 
a  wonderfully  long  and  broad  tail,  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Eeeves'  Pheasant. 
The  crest  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  scarlet,  the  tippet  is  snowy  white,  each  feather  being 
tipped  with  velvety  black,  the  shoulders  are  rich  shining  green,  the  abdomen  pure 
white,  and  the  tail  is  white,  barred  with  dark  green,  and  strikingly  varied  with  the 
scarlet  tips  of  the  upper  tail-coverts,  wliicli  are  much  elongated. 

The  Silver  Pheasant  is  another  iiiliabitant  of  China,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
northern  portions  of  that  country. 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is 
said  to  be  a  match  for  a  gamecock  in  fair  combat.  It  is  a  hardy  bird,  and  like  the 
Grolden  Pheasant,  has  been  turned  loose  into  British  presoi-ves,  but  with  even  less 
success.  The  weight  of  the  bird  is-  generally  too  great  in  proportion  to  its  strength  of 
wing,  so  that  it  does  not  readily  raise  itself  from  the  ground,  and  thereby  runs  a  risk 
of  being  devoured  by  the  carnivorous  ([uadrupeds  that  infect  every  prcser\-e.  Moreover, 
it  is  so  large,  so  strong,  and  so  combative,  that  it  fights  the  common  Pheasants  and 
drives  them  out  of  the  coverts,  so  that  at  present  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
recoing  it  under  the  safe  protection  of  ])rick  and  wire. 

The  crest  on  the  top  of  tlie  head  is  deep  purple-black,  and  the  naked  skin  round  the 
eyes,  which  forms  a  kind  of  wattle  over  the  nostrils  and  below  the  chin,  is  a  bright 
scarlet  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  pure  silver-white,  delicately  pencilled  with 
wavy  black  lines.  The  tail  is  also  white,  pencilled  boldly  with  black,  except  the  two 
central  feathers,  which  are  wholly  white,  long  and  curved.  The  breast  and  abdomenr  are 
of  the  same  deep  puri)le  black  as  the  crest.  The  colours  of  the  female  are  quite  dis- 
similar, so  that  the  bird  would  hardly  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
She  is  much  smaller  in  size,  has  a  smaller  crest,  and  a  shorter  tail,  of  a  brown  colour, 
streaked  on  the  outer  feathers  with  black  and  white.  Instead  of  the  silvery  white  of 
the  male,  her  back  is  gi'eyish  brown,  irregularly  marked  and  waved  with  narrow  black 
bars.  The  breast  and  abdomen  are  greyish  white,  marked  with  brown  and  barred  with 
black. 

The  very  handsome  Fireback  is  an  Asiatic  l)ird,  inhabiting  Sumatra  and  in  all 
probability  several  other  neigh])ouring  localities. 

The  popular  name  of  Fireback  is  very  appropriate,  being  given  to  the  bird  on  account 
of  the  fiery  red  feathers  which  decorate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  back.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  size  of  the  naked  skin  about  the  eyes,  wliich  nearly  covers  the 
whole  head,  running  over  the  ears  and  forehead,  and  desc(?uding  well  below  the  chin. 
The  colour  is  of  a  bluish  purple  during  the  life  of  the  bird,  but  after  its  death  the  colour 
darkens  into  dark  brown,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  bare  skin  both  in  beasts  and 
birds,  and  in  the  stuffed  species  it  shrinks,  like  wetted  leather,  and  entirely  loses  its 
former  fulness  and  shapa 

The  head  is  decorated  with  an  elegant  crest  of  upright  feathers,  thjir  shafts  being 
nearly  devoid  of  web,  and  expanding  at  the  extremities  into  a  number  of  delicate  barbs. 
The  general  colour  of  the  bird  is  rich  deep  satiny  violet,  appearing  black  except  in 
certam  lights,  and  the  feathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back  are  flaming  orange-red, 
the  depth  of  hue  being  changeable  according  to  the  light.  The  tail  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  domestic  cock,  and  the  central  feathers  are  snowy  white,  the  others  being  deep 
green  glossed  with  purple.  Tlie  total  length  of  the  adult  male  is  about  two  feet  The 
female  is  smaller,  and  her  plumage  is  warm  cinnamon-brown  above  and  greyish  white 
below. 

Wb  now  arrive  at  the  typical  genus  of  the  Gallime,  to  which  our  ordinary  barn-door 
poultry,  with  all  its  multitudinous  varieties  belongs.  Our  first  example  of  this  genus  is 
the  beautiful  Sonnerat's  Jungle  Fowl. 

This  fine  bird  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  wooded  districts. 
Although  smaller  than  the  common  domestic  fowl,  it  is  a  wonderfully  powerful  bird  in 
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proportion  to  its  size,  and  so  fierce  and  determined  a  combatant  that  the  native  sportsmen, 
who  set  great  store  upon  fighting  cocks,  always  prefer  a  Jungle  Cock  as  their  champioiL 
As  in  general  appearance  it  is  something  like  the  domestic  fowl,  some  persons  nave 
supposed  that  it  is  the  stock  from  which  our  poultry  were  derived.  The  Bankiva  Fowl, 
however,  is  thought  with  more  reason  to  be  the  original  progenitor  of  these  useful  birds. 
The  very  peculiar  formation  of  the  hackles  affords  a  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
domestic  fowl  is  not  the  offspring  of  Sonnerat*s  Jungle  Fowl.  The  webs  of  the  hackte 
and  upper  tail-coverts  are  dark  grey,  but  their  shafts  are  bright  orange,  dilating  in  the 
centre  and  at  the  tip  into  flat,  shining  horny  plates  of  a  brilliant  orange  hue,  which  eive 
a  peculiar  splendour  to  the  plumage,  and  are  discernible  at  a  considerable  distance,  weir 
tips  being  rounded  instead  of  lancet-shape. 

The  voice  of  this  bird  is  rather  startling,  for  at  first  sight  it  looks  so  like  a  game-cock, 
that  its  crow  strikes  the  ear  in  a  very  absurd  manner.  Every  one  knows  the  ludicroos 
attempts  made  by  a  young  cock  to  crow  like  his  elders  ;  how  he  breaks  down  just  whai 
he  thinks  he  is  doing  best,  like  a  young  lad  with  a  cmcked  voice,  trying  to  talk  with  a 
manly  intonation,  and  going  unexpectedly  from  hoarse  bass  to  sharpest  treble.  Give  the 
young  cock  a  sharp  attack  of  whooping-cough,  and  that  will  afford  a  tolerably  good  notioii 
of  the  crowing  of  this  Jungle  Fowl. 

The  head  of  this  bird  is  adorned  with  well-developed  wattles,  deeply  notched  at  the 
tip.  The  beautiful  hackles  have  already  been  described,  with  their  flattened  ends  shiniq^ 
like  the  gold  coins  gleaming  on  the  dark  tresses  of  Oriental  beauties.  The  back  and 
lower  portions  of  the  body  are  deep  grey,  and  the  tail  is  long,  aiched,  and  beautiftilir 
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olotired  with  changing  hues  of  puiiile,  greon,  and  gold.  Tlir  female  is  a  smaller  and 
ery  sober-looking  bird,  without  comb  or  wattles,  and  devoid  of  the  curious  homy  hackles 
hat  decorate  her  mate. 

The  Baxkiva  Jungle  Fowl  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the 
iomesticated  poidtry. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  the  male  very  closely  resembles  the  game-cock  of  England. 
t  is  a  splendid  creature,  with  its  light  scarlet  comb  and  wattles,  its  drooping  hackles,  its 
ong  arched  tail,  and  its  flashing  eye.  The  comb  and  wattles  are  of  the  brightest  scarlet, 
he  long  hackles  of  the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the  back  are  fine  orange-red,  the  upper 
«rt  of  the  back  is  deep  blue-black,  and  the  shoulders  are  ruddy  chestnut.  The  secondaries 
nd  gi*eater  coverts  arc  deep  steeply  blue,  and  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  are  blackish 
HDwn  edged  with  rusty  yellow.  The  long,  arched  and  drooping  tail  is  blue-black  glossed 
nth  green,  and  the  breast  and  under  parts  black,  so  that  in  general  aspect  it  is  very  like 
he. black-breasted  red  game-cock. 

The  domesticated  bird  is  of  all  the  feathered  tribe  the  most  directly  useful  to  man, 
nd  is  the  subject  of  so  many  valuable  treatises  that  the  reader  is  referred  to  them  for  the 
est  mode  of  breeding,  rearing,  and  general  management  of  poultry.  On  the  accompanying 
lustration  are  shown  some  of  the  most  usetul  or  remarkable  of  the  varieties  of  this  bird. 

Towaixis  the  top,  and  on  the  left  hand,  may  be  seen  some  examj)les  of  the  famous 
Cochin  Fowl,  whose  enormous  size  and  ungainly  appearance  took  England  so  completely 
y  storm  some  few  years  ago.     Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Cochin  China  Fowls,  and  the. 
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smns  given  for  these  Ijirdg  almost  rose  t^  the  fabulous.  A  first-rate  hunter,  or  three  orfoiir 
valuable  cows,  or  a  tolerable  flock  of  sheep  might  Iiave  been  purchased  for  the  money 
that  was  freely  given  for  a  single  Cochin  China  FowL 

Occupying  the  centre  of  the  plate  are  a  pair  of  the  Game  Fowls,  certainly  the  &xd 
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of  all  the  varieties.  The  time  h»is  now  passed  away,  when  these  splendid  birds  were 
•penly  trained  for  comhat,  and  cock-fights  wore  hold  in  every  villa^^e  and  town  throiipjhout 
the  kingdom.  The  law  has  rightly  prohi])ited  this  savage  amustancnt,  and  cock-fighting 
like  dpg-fighting  is  now  confined  U-ra  .small  and  continually  docroasing  knot  of  sporting 
men.  For  this  purpose,  the  l)irds  are  trained  in  the  most  regular  and  scientific  manner, 
as  sreat  pains  being  taken  ahnut  them  as  about  a  racM^-liorso  on  the  eve  of  the  Derby.  In 
or&r  to  deprive  the  antagonist  of  tlic  advantage  which  it  would  gain  by  pecking  the 
comby  which  is  very  tender  and  blecvls  freely,  the  comb  was  cut  off  and  the  horny  spurs 
were  replaced  with  steel  weajKms,  long,  sharjMMlged  and  ])ointed.  These  precautions  were, 
after  all,  not  so  barbarous  as  they  seem  on  a  iirst  view,  fur  tlie  coml)  was  "  dubbed"  at  so 
early  an  age  that  its  gi-owth  was  preventc'd  rath(T  than  its  substance  mangled,  and  the 
Bubetitution  of  metal  for  homy  spurs  sen'ed  to  set  the  combatants  on  more  equal  terms, 
jnat  aa  a  sword  sets  a  small  man  on  an  e([uality  with  a  large  one.  IrresjK^>ctive  of  these 
advantages^  the  Game-cock  is  an  hereditar}*  gladiator,  delighting  in  combat  and  instinctively 
practising  the  art  of  defence  as  well  as  that  of  assault.  So  sup(»rior  is  it  to  the  ordinary 
breeda  in  these  resp3cts,  that  I  have  seen  a  little  old  one-(?yed  (lame-rock  cut  dow^l,  as  if 
with  a  sword,  a  great  swaggering  bam-df)or  C()ck  that  looked  as  if  it  could  have  killed  its 
puny  antagonist  with  a  blow  and  eaten  him  afterwards. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limits  to  the  courage  of  the  Oame-cock,  which  will  attack  not 
only  his  own  kind,  but  any  other  creature  that  may  ollrnd  it.  One  of  these  birds  has 
teen  known  to  fly  at  a  fux  that  was  carrying  off  one  of  liis  wivcjs,  and  to  drive  his  spur 
deep  into  the  offender's  eyes.  There  are  instances  innumerable  of  similar  rescues  from 
oals,  rats,  and  other  marauders.  8ometinn*s,  however,  the  (lame-cock  takes  upon  himself 
to  defend  certain  localities,  and  then  ofttMi  becomes  dangerous.  One  such  bird,  of  whose 
ferocity  I  have  often  liad  personal  proof,  was  accustomed  to  jiarade,  with  the  air  of  an 
emperor,  the  yard  in  which  he  was  necessarily  confined,  and  would  fly  at  every  living 
being  that  came  witliin  the  prohibited  i)i'ecin<*t.  A  besom  was  ke])t  l»y  the  door  and 
alwATe  tised  by  every  one  who  passed  through  the  yard,  for  tlie  pur])ose  of  repelling  the 
a^t«!el£S  of  rliis  savage  bird.  Many  a  time  have  I  tri(Ml  to  tin*  him  out,  knocking  him 
over  with  the  broom,  or  pushing  him  back  against  the  wall,  but  I  was  always  tired  first, 
and  had  to  vacate  the  premises,  leaving  him  to  get  on  a  wat(ir-butt  and  crow  forth  his 
triumph.  Sometimes  he  would  slip  past  the  broom,  and  th(?n  the  stroke  of  his  spur  was 
no  triflej  feeling  like  tlic  blow  of  a  stone  thrown  by  a  strong  arm,  and  leaving  a  black- 
aitd-bloe  mark  for  days  afterwards. 

Tlie  flt^li  of  the  Game  breed  is  very  excellent,  but  they  are  troublesome  birds  to  keep, 
fhe  males  always  fighting  among  each  other,  and  having  to  be  separated  before  they  are 
fahy  grown.     Crosses  with  the  Game  breed  are  common. 

Just  below  the  game  bird  is  seen  an  odd-looking  fowl,  with  a  head  so  covered  with  a 
monstrous  plume  of  drooping  feathers  that  its  features  are  not  more  discernible  tlian 
those  of  a  skye-terrier  imder  his  thick  hair.  This  wealth  of  cranial  plumage  seems, 
however,  to  impoverish  the  brain,  for  the  large-crested  Polish  fowls  are  generally  stupid 
hiids^  and  apt  to  meet  with  accidents  which  might  easily  be  avoided. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plate  is  the  Spanish  fowl,  a  very  fine  variety,  glossy  black, 
with  a  veiy  large  comb,  and  notable  for  the  white  naked  skin  below  the  ear.  It  is  a  very 
large  breed,  coming  next  in  size  to  the  Cochin  China,  and  very  far  surpasses  that  large 
hut  uncouth  bird  in  the  symmetry  of  its  fonn.  Tlie  flesh  of  this  breed  is  excellent^  and  aa 
the  hens  are  regular  layers,  these  birds  are  deservedly  favourites  among  poultry  owners. 

On  the  foreground  of  the  plate  are  some  examples  of  those  birds  whose  many 
excellencies  have  rendered  a  town  famous.  These  are  the  Dorking  Fowls,  short-legged, 
round-bodied,  plump-fleshed,  and  remarkable  for  having  at  least  one,  and  sometimes  two 
supplementary  toes.  These  useful  birds  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  Surrey  and  Kent^  the 
northern  and  marshy  districts  not  suiting  them.  The  Dorking  Fowls  are  excellent  for  the 
table,  their  flesh  being  peculiarly  plump  and  white,  and  the  hens  are  remarkably  prolific 
kyersw 

Lastly  comes  the  odd,  quaint,  opmiated  little  Bantam,  with  its  feathered  l^s,  full 
breast^  and  bold  fearless  carriage.    This  minikin  member  of  the  poultry  tribe  is,  despite 
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dimensions,  as  bold  as  any  of  tlieni,  and  if  he  thinks  himself  aggrieved  irill 
;rcat  Cochin  China  or  Spanish  cock  with  such  spirited  audacity  that  he  will  not 


his  small 

attack  a  great 

unfrequontly  come  off  victor  in  the  contest.     The  I^antam  is  of  little  use  to  the  ponltrf 

keeper,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  fancy  fowls,  of  which  there  are  so  many  and  eTe^ 

varying  breeds.     Two  examples  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  perched  on  the  paling  JJU^ 

above  the  game-cock's  tail. 

The  common  IWn-Door  Fowl  is  of  no  particular  breed,  no  pains  being  taken  to 
prevent  crossing,  but  is  a  kind  of  compound  of  all  the  preceding,  except  perhaps  Hat 
bantam,  which  ought  to  be  kept  away  from  them  as  tending  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
birds  and  their  eggs.  The  regular  e^;^  trade  is  a  very  complicated  and  curious  affini; 
giving  a  livelihood  to  thousands,  and  possessing  a  national  importance  of  which  fe» 
would  dream  whose  only  notion  of  eggs  is  connected  with  the  breakfast  table  or  the 
salad  bowl. 

A  MOST  singidar  group  of  birds  now  comes  before  our  notice,  of  which  the  HownD 
Traoopan  affords  an  example.  The  males  are  remarkable  for  the  loose  pendent  skin 
which  hangs  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandibles,  and  can  be  inflated  at  the  pleasured 
the  bird,  and  for  the  two  lengthened  protuberances  behind  the  eyes  which  generally  hinj 
listlessly  down  the  cheeks,  Init  can  be  erected  at  will  and  then  look  as  shown  in  flw 
illustration.  In  all  these  birds  the  plumage  is  ample  and  the  tail  short  As  far  as  is  at 
present  known  they  are  found  in  the  higher  and  more  mountainous  districts  of  Afiiii 
having  been  taken  in  Thibet,  Nep&l,  and  the  Himalayas. 
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They  all  are  beautifully  coloured,  and  the  present  example  may  challenge  competition 
nih  any  of  the  species,  if  not  for  absolute  brilliance  of  plumage,  yet  for  delicacy  of 
jni,  and  pleasing  marking  of  its  feathers.  Tlie  bare  skin  around  the  eyes,  together  with 
ihe  wattles  and  horns  are  bluish  purple,  and  the  feathers  of  the  crest,  together  with  the 
ihin  and  back  of  the  neck  are  deep  black.  The  uj)pcr  part  of  the  breast,  the  neck  and 
ihoulders  are  light  cinnamon  with  a  dash  of  carmine  and  purple,  and  variegated  by  the 
rliite  eye-like  tips  of  the  feathci*s.  The  wings  and  part  of  the  back  are  rich  amber 
BDottled  with  brown,  and  also  decorated  with  white  spots.  The  spots  are  largest  and 
noet  conspicuous  upon  the  flanks.  The  tail-covert.s  are  also  amber-brown,  spotted  with 
rliite,  and  extend  to  such  a  length  as  nearly  to  conceal  their  short  rounded  tail.  In  size 
the  Tragopan  about  equals  a  common  Spanish  fowl. 

The  now  well-known  Turkey  is  another  example  oi  the  success  with  which  foreign 
Wids  can  be  acclimatized  in  this  country,  and  is  one  of  the  creatures  that  affords  great 
■Ksouragement  to  the  members  of  the  Acclimatization  Society  to  persevere  in  their 
vahiable  efforts.  Indeed,  if  so  wild  a  bird  as  the  Turkey,  and  one  so  delicate  in  its 
jroathy  can  be  thus  transferred  from  America  to  England,  there  seems  every  reason  that 
the  numerous  birds  and  beasts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Buckland  in  his  well-known  lecture  on 
ftis  subject^  may  find  a  suitable  home  in  this  country. 

As  to  its  qualities  as  a  poiiltiy  bird,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  as  every  reader  will  have 
Wd  practical  experience  thereof,  and  the  mode  of  breeding  and  rearing  it  belongs  to  the 
legolar  treatises  on  poultry,  and  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  work. 
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Admirable  descriptions  of  the  Turkey  when  wild  are  given  by  Auduix)n  and  other 
writers,  and  their  narratives  must  be  condensed  very  briefly  in  consequence  of  our  rapidly 
decreasing  space. 

The  Turkey  is  spread  over  many  parts  of  America,  such  as  the  wooded  parts  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Indiana,  &c.  but  does  not  seem  to  extend  beyond  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  It  begins  to  mate  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  males  then 
acquire  those  ludicrous  gobUing  sounds  which  have  caused  the  bird  to  be  called  Gobbler, 
or  Bubbling- Jock  by  the  wliites,  and  Oocoocoo  by  the  Cherokees.  In  Persia,  a  pair  of  these 
birds,  who  had  wandered  there  in  some  stmnge  manner,  were  thought  to  speak  very  good 
Arabic,  though  the  particular  dialect  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  hexirers. 

The  female  makes  her  nest  in  some  secluded  spot,  and  is  very  guarded  in  her 
approaches,  seldom  employing  the  same  path  twice  in  succession ;  and  if  discovered 
using  various  wiles  by  which  to  draw  the  intruder  from  the  spot.  As  soon  as  the  yoimg 
are  hatched  she  takes  them  under  her  charge,  and  the  whole  family  go  wandering  about 
to  great  distances,  at  first  returning  to  the  nest  for  the  night,  but  afterwards  crouching  in 
any  suitable  spot.  Marshy  places  are  avoided  by  the  Turkey,  as  wet  is  fatal  to  the  young 
birds  until  fhey  have  attained  their  second  suit  of  clothes,  and  wear  feathers  instead 
of  down.  When  they  are  about  a  fortnight  old  they  are  able  to  get  up  into  trees,  and 
roost  in  the  branches,  safe  from  most  of  the  numerous  enemies  which  beset  their  path 
through  life. 

The  great  homed  owl  is,  however,  still  able  and  willing  to  snatch  them  from  the 
branches,  and  would  succeed  oftener  in  its  attempts,  were  it  not  baffled  by  the  instinctive 
movements  of  the  Turkey.  Even  the  slight  i-ustling  of  the  owl's  wings  sets  the  watchful 
Turkeys  on  the  alert,  and  with  anxious  eyes  they  note  his  movements  as  he  sails  dark  and 
lethal  over  them  in  tlie  moonbeams,  his  large  lambent  eyeballs  glowing  with  opalescent 
light ;  a  feathered  Azrael  impending  over  them,  and  with  fearful  deliberation  selecting 
his  victim.  Suddenly  the  stoop  is  made,  but  the  intended  victim  is  ready  for  the  assaolt; 
ducks  down  its  head,  flattens  its  tail  over  its  back,  and  the  owl,  striking  upon  thi» 
improvised  shield,  finds  no  hold  for  his  claws,  and  slides  off  his  prey  like  water  from  i 
duck's  back.  The  whole  flock  drop  from  the  boughs,  and  are  safely  hidden  among 
the  dark  underwood  before  their  enemy  has  recovered  himself  and  renewed  the  attack 

The  lynx  is  a  terrible  foe  to  the  Turkeys,  bounding  suddenly  among  them,  and  as  tbejr 
hastily  rise  into  the  air  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  branches,  the  lynx  leaps  upwards  and 
strikes  them  down  with  his  ready  paw  just  as  a  cat  knocks  down  sparrows  on  the  wing. 
Various  other  animals  and  birds  persecute  the  inoffensive  Turkey  throughout  its  existGKXi 
but  its  worst  enemy  is  the  featherless  biped.  Snares  of  wonderfiil  construction,  traps,  and 
"  pens,"  are  constantly  employed  for  the  capture  of  this  valuable  bird  ;  the  "  pen  "  bein 
so  simple  and  withal  so  ingenious,  that  it  merits  a  short  description. 

A  little  square  hut  is  made  of  logs,  without  window  or  door.  A  trench  is  cut  in  the 
ground,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  passing  under  the  wall  of  the  hut  and  teimin- 
ating  in  its  centre.  A  kind  of  bridge  of  flattened  logs  or  sticks  is  then  laid  across  the 
trench  in  the  interior  of  the  hut,  close  to  the  walL  The  roof  is  then  laid,  and  the  penr  is 
complete.  Its  mode  of  action  is  as  follows.  A  quantity  of  com  is  strewn  in  the  pen  and 
along  the  trench,  and  is  sparingly  scattered  at  intervals  so  as  to  lead  the  Turkeys  to  the 
trench.  When  they  see  the  com  they  follow  it  up,  feeding  as  they  go,  and  iindii^  that 
the  trench  is  so  well  supplied,  they  traverse  its  length  and  pass  into  the  pen.  There  is  no 
trap-door  to  prevent  them  from  escaping,  neither  is  there  need  of  it.  As  is  the  custom  rf 
trapped  birds  in  general,  they  walk  round  the  walls  of  their  prison,  trying  to  find  a  hole 
at  which  to  escape,  and  peering  anxiously  through  the  interstices  between  the  logs. 
When  they  come  to  the  trench,  they  never  think  of  going  out  by  the  w^ay  that  they 
entered,  but  keeping  close  against  the  wall,  they  walk  over  the  little  bridge  and  re- 
commence their  tour.     In  this  way  great  numbers  of  Turkeys  are  taken  annxudly. 

The  Turkey  is  a  very  migratory  bird,  passing  over  great  distances,  and  retaining  to 
habit  in  its  tamed  state,  giving  no  small  amount  of  trouble  to  the  poultry  owneL  h 
deiSKJribing  one  of  these  migrations,  Audubon  speaks  as  follows  i — 
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"  About  the  beginning  of  October,  when  scarcely  any  of  the  seeds  and  fruits  have 

fallen  from  the  trees,  these  birds  assemble  in  Hocks,  and  gradually  move  towards  the  rich 

bottom-lands  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.     The  males,  or  as  they  are  more  commonly 

called  the  gohblerSy  associate  in  parties  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  search  for  food  apai*t 

from  the  felnales,  while  the  latter  are  seen  either  advancing  singly,  each  with  its  brood  of 

young,  then  about  two-thirds  grown,  or  in  union  with  other  families,  forming  parties  often 

amounting  to  seventy  or  eighty  individuals,  all  iuUnit  on  shunning  the  old  cocks,  who, 

when  the  young  birds  have  attained  this  size,  will  tight  with  and  often  destroy  them  by 

repeated  blows  on  the  head.     Old  and  young,  however,  all  UKJve  in  the  same  course,  and 

on  foot,  unless  their  progress  be  intercepted  by  a  river,  or  the  hunter  s  dog  force  them  to 

take  wing. 

■  WTien  they  come  upon  a  river,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  highest  eminences,  and 

^    there  often  remain  a  whole  day,  and  sometimes  two,  as  if  for  tlu^  purpose  of  considtation. 

I   During  this  time  the  males  are  heard  gol)bling,  calling,  and  making  much  ado,  and  are 

';    seen  strutting  about  as  if  to  raise  their  courage  to  a  i)itch  ])eiitting  the  emergency. 

J    Even  the  females  and  young  assume  something  of  the  same  pompous  demeanour,  spread 

out  their  tails,  and  run  round  each  other,  purring  loudly  and  performing  extravagant 

leaps. 

At  length  when  the  weather  ap])oars  settled,  and  all  around  is  quiet,  the  whole  party 
mount  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  whence  at  a  signal,  consisting  of  a  single  elude 
given  by  a  leader,  the  flock  takes  flight  for  the  ()[)posite  shore.  The  old  and  fat  birds  get 
easily  over,  even  should  the  river  be  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  the  younger  and  less  robust 
frequently  fall  into  the  water,  not  to  be  drowned,  however,  as  might  be  imagined ;  they 
bring  their  wings  close  to  their  body,  spread  out  their  tail  as  a  support,  and  striking  out 
their  legs  with  great  vigour,  proceed  rapidly  towards  the  shore ;  on  approaching  which, 
should  they  find  it  too  steep  for  landing,  they  cease  their  exertions  for  a  few  moments, 
float  down  the  stream  until  they  come  to  an  accessible  part,  and  by  a  violent  eflfoi-t 
generally  extricate  themselves  from  the  water.  It  is  remarka])le  that  immediately  after 
crossing  a  large  stream,  they  ramble  about  for  some  time  as  if  bewildei-ed.  In  this  state 
they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter." 

The  colouring  of  the  wild  male  Turkey  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  small  head  and  half 
of  the  neck  are  covered  with  a  warty,  naked,  bluish  skin,  hanging  in  wattles  from  the  base 
of  the  bill  and  forming  a  long  fleshy  protul)erance,  hanging  from  the  base  of  the  bill  and 
having  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  its  tip.  This  excrescence  is  capable  of  elongation  imder  excite- 
ment. There  is  also  a  long  tuft  of  strong  black  hairs  hanging  from  the  junction  of  the 
neck  and  breast.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  very  beautiful,  gleaming  with 
ffolden  bronze,  banded  with  black  and  "  shot "  with  violet,  green,  and  blue.  In  total 
length  this  bird  measures  about  four  feet. 

The  splendid  Honduras  Turkey  is  even  a  more  magnificent  bird  than  the  preceding 
species.  It  is  found,  as  its  name  imports,  in  the  wooded  districts  of  Honduras  and 
xucatan. 

Two  specimens  of  this  splendid  bird,  a  male  and  female,  were  brought  to  the  Zoological 
Gkurdens ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood,  the  artist  of  the 
accompanying  illustmtion,  for  the  following  short  account  of  its  habits  in  a  state  of 
captivity,  I  being  at  the  time  unable  through  ill  health  to  visit  the  gardens.  "  In  the 
spring,  the  male  became  highly  excited,  and  stalked  about  with  his  tail  spread,  wings 
drooping,  and  all  his  feathers  pufied  up,  looking  as  if  he  would  burst  with  pride.  At  such 
a  time  his  head  was  thrown  back  so  far  and  his  breast-feathers  projecting  so  far  that  he 
could  not  observe  the  ground  beneath  him,  and  consequently  he  often  stepped  into  the 
water,  much  to  his  annoyance  and  the  visitor  s  amusement." 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly  fine.     The  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 

'     is  delicate  violet-blue,  covered  with  a  number  of  round  pea-like  knobs,  arranged  in  a 

-   duster  upon  the  crown  and  of  a  pale  buff -orange,  a  row   over  the  eye,  and  others 

scattered  about  the  neck  without  any  particular  arrangement.     The  wattle  hanging  from 

the  base  of  the  neck  is  light  orange  at  its  tip.    The  skin  round  tVie  eyes  and  the  knobs  on 
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the  neck  are  canniiip.  The  hairy  tiii't  on  the  ])reast  is  not  seen  in  tliis  species.  The 
feathers  are  finely  \vebl)ed.  roiuuled,  and  8cale-Iike,  and  their  colours  are  truly  s}>lendii 
On  th(^  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back  they  are  bronze-green  banded 
with  black  and  gold  ;  and  towards  the  tail  the  <i[reen  assumes  a  flasliing  emerald  hue,  and 
the  gold  band  becomes  wider  and  darker  with  fiery-rt»d,  like  the  throat  of  the  rubj- 
throated  humming-bird.  Tlie  tail-coverts  arc  furnished  vriih  bold  "eyes  "at  their  tips* 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  al.so  bronze-green  and  black,  but  without  the  lustre  of 
the  upper  parts.  The  primary  feathers  (»f  the  wings  are  black  edged  with  white,  and  flie 
secondaries  have  the  outer  webs  wholly  white.  The  greater  coverts  are  rich  chestnut,  and 
the  legs  and  feet  are  lake.     In  size  this  bird  is  rather  smaller  than  the  common  turkey. 

The  prettily  spotted  Ouinka  Fowt.  or  Pintado  is,  although  now  domesticated  in 
England,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  with  some  exceptions,  has  much  of  the  habits  and 
propensities  of  the  turkey,  which  bird  it  evidently  ivpresents. 

Like  the  turkey,  it  is  a  confirmed  wanderer,  tmvelling  continually  during  the  day,  and 
perching  on  the  branches  to  wost  at  night  It  diflers  from  the  turkey  however  in  it» 
choice  of  locality,  for  whereas  the  turkey  always  keeps  itself  to  the  driest  spots,  shunnin; 
the  low-lying  lands  as  fatal  to  its  young,  the  Guinea  Fowl  has  a  special  liking  for  tb» 
marshes,  and  may  genemlly  be  found  among  the  most  humid  spots  or  upon  the  banbrf 
rivers.  It  is  a  gregarious  bird,  assembling  in  large  bands  which  traverse  the  countiyin 
company.  The  flight  of  the  Pintado  is  seldom  extended  to  any  great  distance,  as  the 
body  is  heavy  in  ]>roportion  to  the  power  of  wing,  and  the  bird  is  forced  to  take  short  and 
hasty  flights  witli  much  flapping  of  the  wings,  and  to  trust  mostly  to  its  1^  for  loco- 
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motion.  On  tlie  j^TOiunl  the  Guinea  Fowl  is  a  v»>i\'  swilt  liinl,  ns  is  well  known  io  those 
who  have  tried  to  catch  it  in  an  open  lieM. 

Both  hi  the  wild  and  the  captive  state  tlu'  (iuinoa  Fowl  is  wary  and  susjiici^jus,  and 
particularly  careful  not  to  betray  the  ]>()silinn  of  its  nest,  thus  ollcu  j^ivinj;  ^^wai  trouble 
to  the  fanner.  Sometimes  when  the  bnredin^'  srjisun  ajijiroattlies,  the  irmale  Pintado  will 
hide  herself  and  nest  so  etl'ectually  thnl  the  only  indication  of  her  procecrdinj^s  is  her 
subsequent  ap]>eamnce  with  a  bi-ood  of  youii;^  round  her.  The  number  of  e;j:gs  is  rather 
large,  being  seldom  beh»w  ten  and  often  »louble  that  nund)er.  'I'hfir  (N)l()ur  is  yellowish- 
red,  covered  with  very  little  dark  spots,  and  thc^ir  size  is  less  tlian  that  of  the  common 
fowl.  Their  shells  are  extremely  hard  an<l  thick,  an«l  wiien  boiletl  for  tlie  table  iv(i[uire 
some  little  exertion  to  open  propcnly. 

Every  one  knows  the  curious,  almost  articulate  cry  of  the  Guinea  Fowl,  its  "  Come- 
back! come-back!"  beiuf,'  continually  utti^ri><l  wherever  the  bird  is  kept,  and  often 
affording  a  clue  to  its  pn^sence.  This  bird  bus  bc(.*n  imi)orted  into  America  and  sevend  of 
the  West  Indian  islands,  wh(»re  it  has  entirely  acclimatizcMl  itself,  and  has  inciv.i.sed  so 
much  in  munbers  as  to  l)e  n^ckoned  among  the  game  birds  ant  I  shot  accordingly.  In  the 
poultry-yard  it  is  not  always  a  desirable  inmate,  ]»artly  on  account  of  its  w^andering  habit*?, 
sometimes  extending  over  a  mile  or  two  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  ])artly  because  it 
is  so  pugnacious,  (juarrclling  with  the  fowls  and  pecking  them  sharply  with  its  hai-d  beak. 
Still,  as  its  flesh  when  young  is  very  good,  ami  the  cost  of  its  keep  very  trilling,  it  is  a 
profitable  bird  if  well  watched. 

The  forehead  of  the  Guinea  Fowl  is  surmount«'d  with  a  horny  ( asque,  and  the  naked 
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skin  round  the  eyes  falls  in  wattles  below  the  throat.  In  the  male  the  watfles  aw 
purplish  red,  and  in  the  female  they  are  red  without  any  mixture  of  blue,  and  we 
of  smaller  size.  The  legs  are  without  spurs.  The  pretty  spotted  plumage  of  this  biid  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  Cbkst© 
Guinea  Fowl,  is  remarkable  for  a  large  crest  of  arched  feathers  upon  its  head,  taking  tie 
place  of  the  casque  of  the  common  species.  The  colour  of  the  Crested  Guinea  Fori 
is  blue-black,  each  feather  having  from  four  to  six  greyish  spots.  The  primary  feathfls 
of  the  wings  are  oaken  brown,  and  the  edges  of  the  secondaries  snowy  white,  forming* 
bold  contrast  with  the  extremely  dark  plumage  of  the  body. 

Although  less  in  size  than  the  peacock,  and  without  the  wonderful  train  of  that  bii4 
the  Impeyan  Pheasant  or  Monal  is  nearly  as  splendid  a  creature,  and  but  for  the  absence 
of  the  train,  would  even  surpass  it  in  the  glory  of  its  hues. 

On  looking  at  a  living  or  well-stuffed  male  Monal  it  strongly  reminds  the  observer  rf 
the  humming-birds,  and  looks  as  if  one  of  those  glittering  little  beings  had  been  suddenly 
magnified  to  a  thousand  times  its  size.    The  plumage  of  the  Impeyan  Pheasant  has  the 
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ance  of  having  been  cut  out  of  thin  flakes  ol  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl,  their 
g  polished  surface,  their  deep  changing  hues  of  azure,  metallic  green,  amethystine 
,  and  fiery  orange,  being  just  like  the  effect  produced  by  the  finest  nacre  when 
'  cut 

though  possessed  of  such  flashing  hues,  which  are  mostly  the  offspring  of  a  tropical  sun, 
ipeyan  Pheasant  inhabits  the  cold,  snowy  regions  of  the  Himalayas,  a  climate  not 

that  of  our  Scotch  mountains.  There  is,  therefore,  some  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
e  this  wondrously  magnificent  bird  fairly  settled  down  in  the  British  Islands,  for  it 
ly  enough  in  this  country,  breeds  without  difficulty,  and  endures  our  severest  frosts 
oapunity.  As  far  as  is  known,  it  remains  entirely  in  the  higher  regions  of  its  native 
ind  never  descends  to  the  plains.  The  food  of  this  bird  consists  mostly  of  bulbous 
which  it  digs  out  of  the  ground  with  its  peculiarly  curved  and  sharp  beak  Even 
itivity  the  Impeyan  Pheasant  will  often  indulge  in  many  quaint  and  grotesque 
J,  especially  towards  the  pairing  time,  when  all  birds  like  to  show  themselves  oflf  to 
jt  advantage. 

e  colouring  of  this  gorgeous  bird  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  The  head  and 
are  of  a  metallic  golden  green,  and  the  feathers  of  the  crest  are  bare  shafted  for  the 
:  part  of  their  length,  and  spread  at  their  tips  into  flattened  spatula-shaped  ends, 
wer  part  of  the  neck  and  top  of  the  back  are  rich  shining  purple  with  green  and  red 
ions,  and  the  feathers  are  all  lancet-shaped.  Across  the  lower  part  of  the  back  there 
oad  band  of  pure  snowy  white,  and  the  taU  is  reddish  brown,  barred  irregularly  with 
er  hua  The  rest  of  the  plumage  is  deep  steely  blue.  The  legs  are  spurred,  and  the 
1  form  is  strong  and  robust.  The  female  is  a  very  sober-plumaged  bird,  without  the 
rest  or  gorgeous  colours  of  her  mate.  Her  feathers  are  mostly  dull  brown,  mottled 
rey  and  ochry  yellow,  and  there  is  a  broad  white  patch  under  the  chin  and  throat 

also  smaller  than  her  mate. 


the  many  members  of  the  Perdicine  group,  we  shall  take  only  five  examples,  the 
which  is  the  well-known  English  Pabtbidqe. 


s  s 
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This  bird,  so  dear  to  I5riti.sh  sportsmen,  is  found  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
always  beinj^  found  most  plentifully  noar  cultivated  ground.  It  feeds  upon  various 
substances,  such  «as  grain  and  soed.s  in  the  autumn,  and  green  leaves  and  insects  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  In  all  probability  this  bird,  although  it  may  do  some  damagp 
to  the  com-fields,  may  still  be  very  useful  to  the  fanner  by  its  unceasing  war  upon  the 
smaller  "vennin,"  that  devcostiite  the  fields  and  injure  the  crops.  Small  slugs  are  a 
favourite  diet  with  the  Partridge,  which  has  a  special  faculty  for  discovering  them  in  the 
recasscs  where  they  hide  themselves  during  the  day,  and  can  even  hunt  successfully 
after  the  eggs  of  these  destructive  creatures.  Caterpillars  arc  also  eaten  by  this  bini,  and 
the  terrible  black  grub  of  the  turnip  is  consumed  in  gn.»at  numbers  by  the  Partridges. 
Even  the  white  cabbage  butterfly,  whose  numerous  offspring  are  so  hurtful  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  falls  a  victim  to  the  quick-eyed  Partridge,  which  leaps  into  the  air  and  seizes  it 
in  its  beak  as  the  white-winged  pest  comes  fluttering  unsuspectingly  over  the  bird's  head. 

The  Partridge  begins  to  lay  about  the  end  of  April,  gathering  together  a  bundle  of 
dried  grasses  into  some  shallow  depression  in  the  ground,  and  depositing  therein  a  clutch 
of  eggs,  generally  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  number.     Sometimes  a  still  greater  number 
have  been  found,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  tolerably  evident  from  many  observations  that 
several  birds  have  laid  in  the  same  nest.     Now  and  then  a  number  of  pheasants*  eggs  are 
found  in  the  nest  of  a  Partridge,  and  vice  versd,  the  pheasant  seeming,  however,  to  be  the 
usurper  in  most  instances.     The  Partridge  is  singularly  careless  of  the  position  of  her 
nest,  placing  it  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  sitting  upon  the  eggs  with  perfect 
contentment,  although  \vithin  a  yard  or  two  of  a  footpath.     Indeed,  I  have  f»und  the  nest 
of  this  bird,  with  six  or  seven  eggs,  so  close  to  a  frequented  pathway  running  through  a 
little  copse,  that  a  careless  step  to  one  side  might  have  broken  the  eggs.     In  colour  the 
eggs  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  pheasant,  being  of  a  smooth  olive-brown. 

The  mother-bird  sits  very  closely,  and  is  not  easily  frightened  from  her  charge ;  and 
during  the  last  day  or  two  of  incubation  she  is  so  fearless  that  she  will  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  disturbed,  and  will  allow  tlie  scythe  of  the  mower  to  kill  her  on  her  nest  rather  than' 
desert  her  home.  Sitting  Partridges  have  sometimes  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  hj 
hand.  When  imminent,  danger  threatens  the  nest,  the  mother-bird  has  been  known  to 
carry  ofiF  the  eggs  and  convey  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  executing  the  task  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time.  Mr.  Jesse  mentions  one  such  instance,  where  there  were 
twenty-one  eggs,  the  whole  of  which  were  removed  to  a  distance  of  forty  yards  in  about* 
twenty  minutes.     It  is  probable  that  the  cock  bird  assisted  his  mate  in  her  labours. 

When  the  young  are  hatched  they  are  strong  on  their  legs  at  once,  running  about  with 
ease,  and  mostly  leaving  the  nest  on  the  same  day.  Tlie  mother  takes  her  little  new-bom 
brood  to  their  feeding-places,  generally  ant-hills  or  caterpillar-haunted  spots,  and  aids  them 
in  their  search  after  food  by  scratching  away  the  soil  with  her  feet.  The  nests  of  the 
wood-ant,  which  are  mostly  found  in  flr  plantations  or  hilly  ground,  being  very  full  of 
inhabitants,  very  easily  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  ants  and  their  larvae  and  pupse  being  veiy 
Jarge,  are  favourite  feeding-places  of  the  Partridge,  which  in  such  locsdities  is  said  to 
acquire  a  better  flavour  than  among  the  lower  pasture  lands. 

The  young  brood,  technically  called  a  '*  covey,"  associate  together,  and  have  a  veij 
strong  local  tendency,  adhering  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  same  field  or  patch  of  land 
When  together  they  are  mostly  rather  wild,  and  dart  off  at  the  least  alarm  with  their  well- 
known  whirring  flight,  just  topping  a  hedge  or  wall  and  settling  on  the  otherside  till  again 
put  up  ;  but  when  the  members  of  the  eovey  are  separated  they  seem  to  dread  the  air,  and 
cnmch  closely  to  the  gi*ound,  so  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  spoilsman  to  scatter  the  covey 
and  to  ])ick  them  up  singly.     They  are  always  alarmed  at  a  soaring  bird,  whether  of 
prey  or  not,  and  squat  closely  to  the  ground.     When  they  are  very  wild  and  shy,  the 
sportsmen  take  advantage  of  this  propensity,  and  fly  a  kite  shaped  like  a  hawk  over  them, 
thus  inducing  them  to  lie  frightened  on  the  ground  until  the  dog  can  point  them  io  tk 
proper  fashion.     Even  a  common,  long-tailed,  round-shouldered  boy's  kite  will  answer  the 
purpose  well  enough.     Some  punctilious  sportsmen,  however,  denounce  the  kite  as  a  trick 
only  worthy  of  a  poacher,  and  would  rather  walk  after  the  birds  all  day  without  geto? 
a  shot  than  secure  a  full  bag  by  the  use  of  such  a  device. 
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About  the  middle  or  end  of  February,  accord int^  to  the  mildness  or  inclemency  of  the 
Reason,  the  Partridge  begins  to  pair;  and  as  tlio  iiiah*  birds  are  very  numerous,  they  fight 
desperate  battles  for  th(»  object  of  their  love.  While  engaged  in  combat,  they  are  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  battle,  that  they  may  b(»  ai)])roach(Ml  cjuite  closely,  as  they  whirl  round  and 
round,  grasping  each  otli(»r  by  the  beak,  and  liav(^  even  been  taken  by  hand.  So  strong, 
however,  is  the  warlike  instinct,  that,  when  released,  th(^  furious  birds  recommenced  the 
quarrel. 

The  females  take  no  j)art  in  these  battles  ;  waiting  quietly,  like  the  strong-minded 
heroines  of  romance,  to  abides  the  issu(^  of  thn  combat,  and  to  reward  the  victors  with  their 
leva  Not  that  they  are  devoid  of  courage,  but  they  reserve  its  display  for  a  better  purpose, 
namely,  the  defence  of  their  young.  Should  [i  hen  Pai-tridgc*  be  disturbed  while  in 
charge  of  her  little  brood,  she  will  endeavour  to  ])ut  them  out  of  danger,  and  to  draw  the 
intruder  aside  by  the  exertion  of  many  a  crnfty  wile.  Ihit  should  the  enemy  come  upon 
them  too  suddenly  to  be  deceived  by  cunning,  slu*  will  boldly  dash  at  the*  foe,  and,  with 
self-sacrificing  courage,  attack  with  beak,  foot,  and  wing,  until  the  enemy  has  left  the 
ground  or  herself  is  killed,  knowing  that  her  young  charge  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
time  to  place  themselves  in  safety.  Small  though  the  Inrd  nuiy  be,  it  can  strike  with 
considerable  force,  and  has  been  known  to  intlict  some  ])ainful  w(mnds  on  the  faces  of 
human  beings  who  have  suddenly  disturbed  a  brond  of  young. 

Though  strong  and  rapid  of  tlight  for  a  short  distance,  the  Partridge  loves  not  to  trust 
itself  over  much  to  the  air,  and  cannot  ily  to  any  great  distancu*  without  alighting.  When 
these  birds  are  forced  to  pa.ss  ov(»r  wide  rivers  or  arms  of  th(^  sea,  they  are  often  so 
wearied  that  they  fall  into  the  water,  and  these  are  mostly  drowned,  having  but  little  idea 
of  swimming,  beyond  the  idea  that  they  are  to  sit  still  and  tnist  to  their  fortune.  A  bird 
thus  fallen  into  the  sea  wmII  sometimes  be  wa.shed  to  shore,  should  the  tide  be  favourable, 
but  in  fresh  water  it  is  generally  drowned,  or  sna])])ed  uj)  by  a  hawk  from  above,  or  a  big 
pike  bom  below,  should  such  fresh-water  sharks  feed  in  that  locality. 

The  plumage  of  the  Partridge  is  brown  of  several  shades  above,  mingled  with  grey. 
The  breast  is  grey,  with  a  horseshoe-like  patcli  of  rich  chestnut  on  its  lower  portion,  and  the 
sides  and  flanks  are  barred  with  chestnut.  The  total  length  of  the  male  bird  is  rather 
more  than  a  foot ;  the  female  is  smaller  than  her  mate,  and  the  chestnut  bars  on  the  flanks 
are  broader  than  those  of  the  male. 

The  Sed-legged  Partridge  is  a  larger  and  stronger  bird  than  the  common  species, 
from  which  it  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  the  black  bar  over  the  forehead,  behind  the 
eye  and  round  the  breast,  as  well  as  by  the  blacrk  strcuiks  that  pass  from  the  neck  towards 
the  tail,  and  the  conspicuous  gi*ey,  fawn,  and  black  bars  on  the  flanks. 

This  bird  is  common  in  France  and  Italy,  and  also  is  a  denizen  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  our  country,  and  thrives  so  well  that,  like 
the  Norwegian  rat,  it  has  in  some  places  fairly  driven  away  the  original  breed,  and 
usurped  their  teiritory.  It  is  much  stronger  on  the  wing  than  the  common  Partridge, 
and  yet  is  so  swift  and  active  of  foot  that  it  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  rise,  but  runs 
away  from  the  dogs  with  such  speed  that  it  often  battles  their  best  effbrts  to  start  it 
within  shot  range.  According  to  Yarrell,  they  are  diflicult  of  capture  even  when  wounded, 
as  they  have  a  habit  of  running  into  rabbit-holes  or  similar  sanctuaries,  whence  they 
cannot  be  dislodged  without  costing  too  much  of  the  sportsman's  time.  These  birds  seem 
U)  prefer  heaths  and  commons  to  the  tuniip  and  corn  fields  as  frequented  by  the  common 
Partridge. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  very  numerous,  averaging  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  each 
nest ;  and  their  colour  is  unlike  those  of  the  ordinaiy  species,  being  yellowish  white  with 
a  dash  of  yellow,  and  covered  with  spots  of  reddish  brown.  The  food  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  breed. 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  altogether  smoother  than  that  of  the  last-mentioned  species. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  soft  brown.  Before  and  behind  the  eye  th^re  is  a  line  of 
white,  and  a  bold  stripe  of  black  runs  over  the  forehead  to  the  eye,  then  starts  from 
behind  the  eye,  and  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  neck  over  the  breast,  where  it  is  very  broad. 
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A  numl)or  of  black  dotted  stroaks  extend  from  the  black  stripe  so  as  to  fonn  an  interrapted 
band  of  black  over  tlie  shoulders.  The  breast  is  grey,  the  abdomen  is  fawn,  and  the  feathers 
of  the  flanks  and  sid(is  are  marked  with  curved  bands  of  grey,  white,  black,  and  fawn. 
The  legs  and  Ix^ik  are  red.  The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
inches.     The  female  is  like  the  male,  but  smaller  and  not  quite  so  brightly  coloured. 

Tlie  San(juine  Fraxcolin  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  the  finest  of  its  group. 

This  splendid  bird  inhabits  the  great  Himalayan  range,  and  is  thought  to  be  peculiar 
to  that  regioiL  Very  little  is  known  of  its  habits,  the  fullest  account  being  that  given  by 
Dr.  Hooker,  and  qu(jted  by  Mr.  Gould  in  his  "  Birds  of  Asia." 

"  This,  the  boldest  of  the  Alpine  birds  of  its  kind,  frequents  the  mountain  ranges  of 
F^tem  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  varying  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  is  very 
abundant  in  many  of  the  valleys  among  the  forests  of  pine  {abies  Webbiand)  and  juniper. 
It  seldom  or  never  crows,  but  emits  a  weak  cackling  noise.  When  put  up,  it  takes  a  yeiy 
short  flight,  and  then  nms  to  shelter.  During  winter  it  appears  to  burrow  under  the 
hills  among  the  snow,  for  I  have  snared  it  in  January,  in  regions  thickly  covered  with 
snow,  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet.     I  have  seen  the  young  in  May. 

Tlie  principal  food  of  this  bird  consisting  of  the  tops  of  the  pine  and  juniper  in  spiinft 
and  the  berries  of  the  latter  in  autumn  and  winter,  its  flesh  has  always  a  very  strong 
flavour,  and  is,  moreover,  uncommonly  ti^ugh ;  it  was,  however,  the  only  bird  I  obtained 
at  these  great  elevations  in  tolerable  abundance  for  food,  and  that  not  very  frequently. 

The  Hhoteas  say  that  it  acquires  a  distinct  spur  every  year ;  certain  it  is,  that  thqr 
are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  bird,  and  that  they  are  not  alike  on  both  legs.  I 
could  not  discover  the  cause  of  this  difierence,  neither  could  I  learn  if  they  were  produced 
at  different  times.  I  believe  that  five  on  one  leg  and  four  on  the  other  is  the  greatest 
number  I  have  observed." 

The  colouring  and  arrangement  of  their  plumage  are  very  complete,  and  entirely  dit 
ferent  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male,  the  forehead  and  a  line  round  Uie  eyes  are  black,  and 
the  crest  is  grey  with  buff  streaks.  The  chin  and  throat  are  deep  blood-red,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  is  white  streaked  with  black.  The  feathers  of  the  back  vsA 
whole  of  the  upper  surface  are  slaty  grey,  each  having  a  streak  of  white  crossed  with 
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black  down  the  centre ;  and  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  ahdonien  are  light  green, 
streaked  with  blood-red  and  white.  Tlie  low^er  part  of  the  abdomen  is  brown-grey.  The 
upper  tail-coverts  are  blood-red,  with  a  long  narrow  streak  of  yellow  down  the  centre  of 
each  feather ;  and  the  tail  is  white  at  the  tip,  and  each  feather  is  broadly  crossed  with 
blood-red  at  the  base  The  bill  is  black  at  the  tip  and  red  at  the  base,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  are  deep  pinky  red.  The  female  is  a  bird  of  very  sober  plumage,  being  reddish  brown, 
lighter  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  freckled  with  black  on  the  back.  Tlie  under  surface  is 
rather  redder  than  the  upper.  In  size  the  Sangidne  Francolin  about  equals  an  ordinary 
fowL 

The  odd,  short-legged,  round-bodied,  quick-footed  Quail  is  closely  allied  to  the 
partridge  in  form  and  many  of  its  habits.  Of  these  birds  there  are  many  species ;  but  as 
all  are  much  alike,  there  is  no  need  of  many  examples. 

The  common  Quail  is  found  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  portions  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  coming  to  our  island  in  the  summer,  though  not  in  very  great  numbers. 
In  England  the  bird  is  not  sufficiently  plentiful  to  be  of  any  commercial  value ;  but  in 
Italy  and  some  of  the  warmer  lands  which  the  Quails  traverse  during  their  periodical 
migrations,  the  inhabitants  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  Quail  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  In  those  countries  they  are  shot,  snared,  and  netted  by  thousands ;  and  it  ia 
chiefly  from  the  foreign  markets  that  our  game  shops  are  supplied  with  these  birds. 
When  fat,  the  flesh  of  the  Quail  is  very  delicious  ;  and  the  most  approved  way  of  cooking 
the  bird  is  to  envelop  it  in  a  very  thin  slice  of  bacon,  tie  it  up  in  a  large  vine-leaf,  and 
then  roast  it. 

In  their  migrations  the  Quails  fly  by  night,  a  peculiarity  which  has  been  noted  ip 
the  Scriptural  record  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  is  mentioned,  that  "  at  even  the  Quails  came 
up  and  covered  the  camp"  Mr.  Yarrell  suggests,  that  the  object  of  this  nocturnal 
jonmejdng  may  be  to  save  the  defenceless  birds  from  the  attacks  of  the  numerous  birds  of 

Erey,  which  would  probably  assail  them  were  they  to  travel  during  the  da3rtime.   Tliere  are, 
owever,  larger  and  more  powerful  birds,  which  need  no  such  safeguard,  and  yet  are  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  by  night,  as  well  as  the  QuaiL 
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It  is  rather  curious,  that  the  males  precede  the  females  by  several  days,  and  aw 
Consequently  more  persecuted  by  the  professional  fowlers. 

Tlie  male  bird  does  not  pair  like  the  partridge,  but  takes  to  himself  a  plurality  of 
wives,  and,  as  is  genemlly  the  case  with  such  polygamists,  has  to  fight  many  despwate 
battles  with  others  of  its  own  sex.  Although  ill  provided  with  weapons  of  offence,  the 
Quail  is  as  fiery  and  courageous  a  bird  as  the  gamecock ;  and  in  Eastern  countries  is 
largely  kept  and  trained  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  prize-battles,  on  the  result  of  whidi 
the  owners  stake  large  sums.  The  note  of  the  male  is  a  kind  of  shrill  whistle,  which  is 
only  heard  during  the  breeding  season. 

The  nest  of  the  Quail  is  of  no  better  construction  than  that  of  the  partridge,  being 
merely  a  few  bits  of  hay  and  dried  herbage  gathered  into  some  little  depression  in  the 
bare  ground,  and  generally  entrusted  under  the  protection  of  corn-stalks,  clover,  or  a  toft 
of  rank  grass.  The  number  of  eggs  is  generally  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  their  colour 
is  buffy  white,  marked  with  patches  or  speckles  of  brown.  The  young  are  able  to  nm 
about  almost  immediately  after  they  leave  the  eggs,  and  ai-e  led  by  their  parent  to  thdr 
food.  However  wild  they  may  be,  many  of  these  birds  are  killed  by  a  veiy  simiJe 
device.  The  sportsman  having  marked  down  a  covey  of  Quails,  walks  round  them  in 
circles  sufficiently  large  not  to  alarm  them,  and  as  he  returns  towards  the  spot  whence 
he  started,  he  strikes  off  for  another  circle  of  less  diameter.  By  describing  a  gradually 
lessening  spiral,  he  drives  all  the  Quails  together  in  the  middle,  where  they  pack  closely 
and  suffer  themselves  to  be  killed  in  numbers. 

The  colouring  of  the  Quail  is  simple,  but  pleasing.  The  head  is  dark  brown,  except  a 
streak  of  pale  browai  over  the  eyes,  and  another  on  the  top  of  the  head  passing  towards 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  whole  upper  surface  is  brown  streaked  with  yellower  brown, 
and  the  feathei-s  with  lighter  shafts.  The  chin  and  throat  are  white,  and  around  the  throat 
run  two  semicircular  bands  of  dark  bnnvn,  their  points  reaching  as  high  as  the  ear-coveits, 
and  havin<^  a  black  patch  in  front.  ITie  breast  is  mtlier  pale  but  warm  brown,  variegated 
by  the  polished  straw  colour  of  the  shafts,  and  the  remainder  of  the  under  sur&ce  is 
ochry  white  deepening  into  chestnut  on  the  flanks.  The  female  may  be  known  by  the 
absence  of  the  two  dark  semicircles  on  the  throat,  which  even  in  tbe  mcde  are  not  acquired 
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til  the  second  year,  and  the  little  dark  spots  on  the  feathers  of  the  breast. 
gth  of  the  Quail  is  about  seven  inche& 


The  total 


kx  aJQied  species  is  found  in  many  parts  of  North  America^  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
t  ViBQDiiAK  Quail.  In  popular  parlance,  however,  it  is  generally  called  the  Partridge, 
aUy  to  the  confusion  of  young  ornithologists.  On  account  of  its  peculiar  cry,  it  is 
0  called  **  Bob-White,''  its  clear  call-note  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  those 

The  Yiiginian  Quail  generally  keeps  itself  to  the  open  ground,  preferring  those  spots 
ere  grain  is  plentiful  Sometimes,  however,  it  shelters  itc^f  among  the  trees  or  brush- 
ed, but  even  then  seems  to  pasis  but  little  of  its  time  in  such  retreats.  During  the 
iter  it  gains  courage  by  hunger,  approaching  human  habitations  in  search  of  food,  and 
dly  fighting  with  uie  poultry  for  the  grain  thrown  to  them.  Oftentimes  the  eggs  are 
oed  under,  the  domestic  hen,  and  in  that  case  the  young  birds  are  very  tame,  provided 
t  the  foster-miother  is  of  a  quiet  stay-at-home  temper,  and  not  given  to  roam.  Wilson 
mna  us  that  two  young  Quails,  which  had  been  hatched  by  a  hen,  attached  themselves 
;he  cowc^. accompanying  them  regularly  to  the  field ;  standing  by  them  when  they  were 
ked,  rething  withuiem  in  the  evening  and  roosting  in  the  stable.  These  interesting 
Le.  birds  unfortunate^  disappeared  in  the  spring.. 

Ab  the  flesh  of  the  Quail  is  particularly  excellent^  it  is  greatly  persecuted  in  the  winter 
ie,.when  it  ia.easily  attracted  by  baita  Ten  or  fifteen  at  a  time  are  often  cau^t  in  a 
itrivance  that  much  reseinbles  the  common  sieve-trap  of  our  own  oountiy,  saving  that 
ind  of  coop  supplies  the  place  of  the  sieve. 

In  the  wild  state  the  Quail  makes  its  rude  nest  under  the  shelter  of  com  or  erass- 
ta^  and  then  lays  &om  fifteen  to  twenty-four  pure  white  ^gs.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
ropean  Quail,  the  young  are  able  to  run  about  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  free  of  the 
11»  and  are  guided  by  their  mother  to  the  host  feeding-places.  The  old  bird  is  peculiarly 
bdifhl'of  her  charge,  and  if  she  should  be  suddenly  surprised,  she  endeavours  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  intruder  by  feigning  lameness,  flapping  along  the  sround  as  if 
h  a  broken  wing,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  helpless  young  to  conceal  theuiselv^ 
nig^t  the  QqhiIb  prefer  to  roost  on  some  devated  spot  in  the  middlcrof  a  fields  and  it 
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appears  that  they  sit  in  a  circle  with  their  heads  radiating  outwards  and  their  tails 
almost  touching  each  other. 

The  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  warm  reddish  brown,  the 
chin  is  pure  white,  and  a  streak  of  white  runs  from  behind  the  eye  along  the  neck  The 
sides  of  the  neck  are  also  reddish  brown  spotted  with  black  and  white.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  body  is  reddish  brown  sprinkled  with  ashy  grey  and  black  The  wings  are 
grey-brown,  and  the  tertials  edged  with  yellowish  white.  The  abdomen  and  lower  parts 
of  the  breast  are  yellowish  white,  marked  with  spear-head  dashes  of  black.  The  female 
is  known  by  the  yellowish  brown  of  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  head  It  is  a  larger  bird 
than  the  European  Quail,  being  about  nine  inches  long. 

Although  once  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  highland  districts  ot  Great  Britain,  the 
Capercaillie  has  now  been  almost  wholly  extinct  for  some  years,  a  straggling  specimen 
being  occasionally  seen  in  Scotland,  and  shot  "  for  the  benefit  of  science.''  Tliis  bird  is 
also  known  by  the  following  names :  Cock  of  the  Woods,  Mountain  Cock,  Auerhahn,  and 
Capercailzie. 

It  is  now  most  frequently  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Norway  and  Sweden 
being  very  favourite  homes.  From  those  countries  it  is  largely  imported  into  England  by 
the  game-dealers. 

The  Capercaillie  is  celebrated,  not  only  for  its  great  size  and  the  excellence  of  its  flesh, 
but  for  its  singular  habits  just  previous  to  and  during  the  breeding  season.  Mr.  Doyd 
has  given  so  excellent  an  account  of  these  curious  proceedings,  that  they  must  be  told  in 
his  own  words  : — 

"  At  this  period,  and  often  when  the  ground  is  still  deeply  covered  with  snow,  the 
cock  stations  himself  on  a  pine  and  commences  his  love  song,  or  play  as  it  is  termed  in 
Sweden,  to  attract  the  hens  about  him.  This  is  usually  from  the  first  dawn  of  day  to 
sunrise,  or  from  a  little  after  sunset  until  it  is  quite  dark  The  time,  however,  more  or 
less  depends  upon  the  mildness  of  the  weather  and  the  advanced  state  of  the  season. 

During  his  *  play,'  the  neck  of  the  Capercaillie  is  stretched  out,  his  tail  is  raised  and 
spread  like  a  fan,  his* wings  droop,  his  feathers  are  ruffled  up,  and,  in  short,  he  much 
resembles  an  angry  turkey-cock  He  begins  his  play  with  a  call  something  resembling 
Pellerl  pellerl  pellerl  These  sounds  he  repeats  at  first  at  some  little  intervals ;  but  as  he 
proceeds,  they  increase  in  rapidity,  until  at  last,  and  after  perhaps  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
or  so,  he  makes  a  aoxt  of  gulp  in  his  throat  and  finishes  with  sucking  in,  as  it  were,  his 
breath. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  latter  process,  which  only  lasts  a  few  seconds,  the 
head  of  the  Capercaillie  is  thrown  up,  his  eyes  are  partially  closed,  and  his  whole 
appearance  would  denote  that  he  is  worked  up  into  an  agony  of  passion.  At  this  time 
his  faculties  are  much  absorbed,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  approach  him.  .  ,  .  Tlie  play  of 
the  Capercaillie  is  not  loud,  and  should  there  be  any  wind  stirring  in  the  trees  at  the  time, 
it  cannot  be  heard  at  any  considerable  distance.  Indeed,  during  the  calmest  and  most 
favourable  weather,  it  is  not  audible  at  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  paces. 

On  hearing  the  call  of  the  cock,  the  hens,  whose  cry  in  some  degree  resembles  the 
croak  of  the  raven,  or  rather  perhaps  the  sounds,  Oockl  Oockl  Oock!  assemble  bom  aD 
parts  of  the  surrounding  forest.  The  male  bird  now  descends  fix)m  the  eminence  (ffl 
which  he  was  perched,  to  the  ground,  where  he  and  his  female  friends  join  company. 

The  Capercaillie  does  not  play  indiscriminately  over  the  forest,  but  he  has  his  certain 
stations  (Tjader-lek,  which  may  perhaps  be  rendered,  his  playing- gixjunds).  These,  how- 
ever, are  often  of  some  little  extent  Here,  unless  very  much  persecuted,  the  song  of 
tliese  birds  may  be  heard  in  the  spring  for  years  together.  The  Capercaillie  do^  not> 
during  his  play,  confine  himself  to  any  particular  tree,  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seldom 
he  is  to  be  met  with  exactly  on  the  same  spot  for  two  days  in  succession. 

On  tliese  Uky  several  Capercaillie  may  occasionally  be  heard  playing  at  the  same 
time ;  Mr.  Grieff,  i^  his  quaint  way,  observes,  '  It  then  goes  gloriously.*  So  long  how- 
ever, as  the  old  male  birds  are  alive,  they  will  not,  it  is  said,  permit  the  yoiing  onea^  or 
those  of  the  preceding  season,  to  play.    Should  the  old  birds,  however,  be  killed^  the 


CAPERCAILLIE— re'fmo  urogalhis 


ng  ones,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  usually  open  their  pipes.  Combats,  as  it  may 
supposed,  not  unfrequently  take  place  on  these  occasions ;  though  I  do  not  recollect 
ing  heard  of  more  than  two  of  these  birds  being  engaged  at  the  same  time. 
Though  altogether  contrary  to  law,  it  is  now  that  the  greatest  slaughter  is  committed 
>ng  the  Capercaillie ;  for  any  lump  of  a  fellow  who  has  strength  to  draw  a  trigger 
f,  with  a  little  instruction,  manage  to  knock  them  down.  As  the  plan,  however,  of 
oting  these  noble  birds  during  their  play  is  something  curious,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
cribe  it. 

It  being  first  ascertained  where  the  lek  is  situated,  the  sportsman  proceeds  to  the  spot 
I  listens  in  profound  silence  until  he  hears  the  call  of  the  cock.  So  long,  however,  as 
bird  only  repeats  his  commencing  sound,  he  must,  if  he  be  at  all  near  to  him,  remain 
bionaiy ;  but  the  instant  the  Capercaillie  comes  to  the  wind-up,  the  gulp,  &c., during  which, 
I  have  just  now  said,  its  faculties  of  both  seeing  and  hearing  are  in  a  degree  absorbed, 
n  he  may  advance  a  little.  This  note,  however,  lasts  so  short  a  time,  that  the  sports- 
n  is  seldom  able  to  take  more  than  three  or  four  steps  before  it  ceases ;  for  the  instant 
it  is  the  case,  he  must  again  halt,  and  if  in  an  exposed  situation  remain  fixed  like  a 


COCK  OF  THE   PI.AIXa— Ti^^rao  vrophofidnvi. 


statue.  This  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  during  his  play,  excepting  during  the  guljr, 
&c.,  the  Capercaillio  is  exceedingly  watchful,  and  easily  takes  the  alarm.  If  all  remain 
quiet,  however,  the  bird  usually  goes  on  again  immediately  with  his  first  strain,  and  when 
he  once  more  conies  to  the  final  note,  the  sportsman  advances  as  before. 

To  become  a  proficient  at  this  spoit  requires  a  good  deal  of  practice.  In  the  first 
place,  a  person  must  know  how  to  take  advantiige  of  the  ground  when  advancing  upon 
the  Capercaillie ;  for  if  in  full  daylight,  this  is  hardly  practicable  in  exposed  situations; 
and  in  the  next,  that  he  inay  not  move  forward  excepting  upon  the  note  which  is  so  btii 
to  that  bird.  This  is  likely  enough  to  happen  if  it  be  an  old  cock  that  has  been  previous^ 
exposed  to  shots,  for  he  often  runs  on  with  Peller,  peller,  peller^  until  one  supposes  tliKt 
he  is  just  coming  to  the  gulp,  when  he  suddenly  makes  a  stop.  K,  therefore,  a  person 
were  then  incautiously  to  advance,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  instantly  take  to  flight' 

The  nest  of  the  Capercaillie  is  made  upon  the  ground,  and  contains  eight  to  ten  egff\ 
when  hatched,  the  young  are  fed  upon  insects,  more  especially  ants  and  their  pupe 
The  adult  birds  feed  mostly  on  vegetable  substances,  such  as  jumper,  cranberry,  9xA 
bilberries,  and  the  leaves  and  buds  of  several  trees. 

llie  colour  of  the  adult  nuile  bird  is  che&tnut-brown  covered  with  a  number  of  W«i 
lines  irregularly  dispei-sed,  the  breast  is  black  with  a  gloss  of  green,  and  the  abdomen  B 
simply  black,  as  are  the  lengthened  feathers  of  the  throat  and  the  tail.  The  femak  i 
easily  known  by  the  bai^  of  red  and  black  which  travei*se  the  head  and  neck,  and  the 
reddish  yellow  barred  with  black  of  the  under  surface.  In  size,  the  Capercaillie  is  neaify 
equal  to  a  turkey. 


THE  BLACK   GROUSE.  035 

The  Cock  of  the  Plains  is  closely  allied  to  the  pi'ccoding  sp(?cies. 

It  is  an  American  bird,  being  found  in  the  dry  plains  in  the  int^^rior  of  southern 
California.  Like  the  cock  of  the  woods,  this  bird  is  accustomed  during  the  breeding 
leason  to  disport  liimself  after  a  ])eculiar  and  grotesque  manner,  drooping  his  wings, 
preadiug  his  tail  like  a  fan,  putUng  out  liis  crop  until  the  bare  yellow  skin  stands 
)roininent]y  forwaitl,  somewliat  after  th(»  fashion  of  tlie  pouter  ]>igeon,  and  erecting  the 
ong  silken  plumes  of  the  neck.  Thus  accouti-ed,  he  jjaradcs  the  gi'ound  with  nuicli 
lignity,  turning  himself  about  so  as  to  display  his  shape  to  the  best  advantage,  assuming 
.  variety  of  rather  ludicn)us  attitudes,  and  utt<mng  a  loud  booming  cry  that  is  compared 
0  the  sound  made  by  blowing  strongly  into  a  large  hollow  i-eed 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  made  of  dried  grasses  and  small  twigs,  and  is  ])laced  on  the 
TOiind  under  the  shelter  of  bushes  or  rank  lierbagii.  It  is  rather  carefully  made,  and 
lenerally  contains  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  brown  eggs  blotclu'd  with  chocolate  on  the 
aig^  end.  The  Cock  of  the  Plains  is  a  gregarious  bird,  asH^mbling  in  little  troops  in  the 
ummer  and  autumn,  and  in  lai-gci  flocks  of  seveial  hundrtni  in  numl.)er  during  the  winter 
nd  spring.  The  tlesh  of  this  bird  is  eatable,  Init  dark  in  colour  and  not  of  a  very  good 
lavour. 

The  male  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  brown  on  the  upper  surface  and  mottled  with  veiy 
lark  brown  and  yellowish  white.  Tlie  skin  of  the  crop  is  drop  orange-yellow,  and  on 
sach  side  of  it  is  a  tuft  of  long  and  veiy  slen<ler  feathers,  having  the  shafts  nearly  naked, 
ind  dotted  at  the  tip  with  a  pencil  of  black  bands.  The  throat  and  head  are  white 
profusely  variegated  with  black,  and  the  white*  feathers  of  the  sid(*s  are  firm,  njunded,  and 
of  a  scale-like  form.  The  shafts  of  the  bi-east-feathers  are  black  and  stiff.  In  total  length 
this  bird  measui^es  about  twenty-two  inches.  The  female  is  less  in  si/.e,  is  without  the 
feather-tufts  on  the  neck  and  the  scale-like  plumage  of  the  siiles. 

The  well-known  Black  Grouse,  or  Black  Cock,  is  a  native  of  the  more  southern 
oonntries  of  Europe,  and  still  survives  in  many  ])ortions  of  the  British  Isles,  especially 
those  localities  where  the  pine-woods  and  heaths  afford  it  shelter,  and  it  is  not  dislodged 
hy  the  pi-esence  of  human  habitations. 

Like  the  two  preceding  species,  the  male  biixl  resorts  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding 
season  to  some  open  spot  where  he  uttei-s  his  love-calls,  and  displays  his  new  clothes  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  to  his  harem  as  many  wives  as  possible. 
The  note  of  the  Black  Cock  when  thus  engaged  is  loud  and  resonant,  and  can  be  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance.  This  crowing  sound  is  accompanied  by  a  harsh,  gi-ating,  stridu- 
iotid  kind  of  cry,  which  has  becm  likened  to  the  noise  produced  by  whetting  a  scythe. 
Ihe  Black  Cock  does  not  pair,  but  leaves  his  numerous  mates  to  the  duties  of  maturity 
and  incubation,  and  follows  his  own  desires  while  they  prepare  their  nests,  lay  their  eggs, 
hatch  them,  and  bring  up  the  young.  The  mother-bird  is  a  fond  and  watchful  parent,  and 
irhen  she  has  been  alanned  by  man  or  beasts  of  prey,  has  been  known  to  remove  the  eggs 
to  some  other  locality,  where  she  thinks  they  will  not  be  discovered. 

The  nest  is  a  careless  kind  of  structure,  of  grasses  and  stout  herbage,  and  is  placed  on 
the  ground  under  the  shelter  of  grass  or  bushes.  The  female  lays  about  six  or  ten  eggs 
of  a  yellowish  grey  diversified  with  spots  of  light  brown.  The  young  are  fed  first 
upon  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  afterwards  on  berries,  grain,  the  buds  and  young  shoots 
tf  trees. 

It  is  a  wild  and  wary  bird,  requiring  much  care  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman  to  get 
Within  fair  gunshot  The  old  male  which  has  survived  a  season  or  two  is  particularly 
iby  and  crafty,  distrustiog  both  man  and  dog,  and  running  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  can 
^tory  him  as  soon  as  he  is  made  aware  of  the  approaching  danger. 

In  the  autumn  the  young  males  separate  themselves  from  the  other  sex,  and  form  a 
Ltunber  of  little  bachelor  establishments  of  their  own,  living  together  in  harmony  until 
he  next  breeding  season,  when  they  all  begin  to  fall  in  love ;  the  apple  of  discord  is 
hiown  among  them  by  the  charms  of  the  hitherto  repudiated  sex,  and  their  rivalries 
ted  them  into  determined  and  continual  battles,  which  do  not  cease  until  the  end  of  the 
oason  restores  them  to  peace  and  sobriety,  and  they  need  fear  no  foes  save  the  beaaV.^^ssi^ 
ftirds  of  prey,  and  theii*  worst  enemy,  the  autumnal  British  statesman. 


BLACK  GROUSE— r^/rao  tetrix. 


The  general  colour  of  the  adult  male  bird  is  black  glossed  with  blue  and  pnipk^ 
exct  [)t  a  white  band  across  each  wing.  The  under  tail-coverts  are  white.  The  remarkdih 
IbiTu  of  the  tail  is  caused  by  the  peculiar  development  of  the  exterior  feathers,' three,  fon; 
or  even  five  of  which  are  laterally  curved,  the  outermost  being  the  longest  and  having  tk 
most  decided  curve.  Their  ends  are  somewhat  squared.  The  colouring  of  the  fenuJei 
quite  different  Her  general  colour  is  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  orange,  barred  wifl 
black  and  speckled  with  the  same  hue,  the  spots  and  bars  being  larger  on  the  breast^  huk, 
and  wings,  and  the  feathers  on  the  breast  more  or  less  edged  with  white.  The  xmder  tdt 
coverts  are  greyish  white.  The  total  length  of  the  adult  male  is  about  twenty-two  indifl^ 
and  that  of  the  female  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  inches.  She  also  weighs  nearly  oofr 
third  less  than  her  mate,  and  is  popularly  termed  the  Heath  Hen. 

Another  fine  species  of  this  group  is  the  Pinnated  Grouse  ot  North  America. 

This  bird  is  found  almost  wholly  in  open  dry  plains  on  which  are  a  few  trees  or  tali 
of  brushwood,  pines  and  slirub-oaks  being  the  most  favoured  shelter.      Like  the  gwrtar 
part  of  the  group,  the  males  "play"  at  the  breeding  season,  ruflling  their  feathers^  eredSaf 
their  neck-tufts,  swelling  out  their  wattles,  and  uttering  their  strange  love-cries.    At  tiiii 
time  the  IMnnated  Grouse  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  bright  oitHi 
colour  of  the  naked  sacculated  appendages  which  hang  at  each  side  of  the  neck,  m 
which  can  be  filled  with  air  until  they  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  colour  as  a  Serib 
orange,  or  can  be  permitted  to  hang  loosely  along  the  neck.     The  males  are  great  fighten 
on  these  occasions,  and  dash  fiercely  against  each  other,  though  to  all  appearance  tbe«  ■ 
combats  arc  more  notable  for  display  than  for  effect,  little  or  no  damage  seemipg  toh  ': 
done  or  suftered  by  either  party. 


PINNATED  GEOUSR  637 

Mr.  Webber  ffveB  the  following  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  habits  of  this 
CMcies: — 

**  The  most  extmordinary  phenomenon  produced  by  the  necessities  of  the  climate,  and 

I  a  protection  against  the  terrible  winds  which  sweep  over  that  apparently  illimitable 

iacli  at  the  approach  of  winter,  consists  in  the  assembling  of  these  birds,  from  a  distance 

many  miles  around,  to  roost  upon  the  same  spot,  something  after  the  manner  of  the 

ild  pigeon.    This  fact  seems  also  to  have  escaped  M.  Audubon's  notice. 

At  the  Ojpening  of  winter  a  spot  is  selected  on  the  open  prairies,  in  the  upper  part  of 
e  Missouri  countiy,  which  is  more  sheltered  than  the  surrounding  regions,  by  the 
laxacter  of  the  ground,  from  the  biting  force  of  the  north-east  winds.  Here  the  prairie- 
ma  b^giii  to  assemble  early  in  the  evening ;  and  by  the  time  dusk  comes,  an  immense 
unber  aro  collected.  They  approach  the  scene  in  small  flocks,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  by 
lOKt  fll^ta.  They  approach  the  place  of  gathering  silently,  with  nothing  of  that  whirr 
I  for  which  they  are  noted  when  they  are  suddenly  put  up,  but  they  make  ample 
i  when  they  arrive ;  as  in  the  pigeon-roost,  there  is  a  continued  roar,  caused  by  the 
1  shifting  of  the  birds  and  sounds  of  impatient  struggle  emitted  by  them,  which  can 
»  lieazd  distinctly  for  several  miles.  The  numbers  collected  are  incalculably  immense, 
nee  the  space  covered  sometimes  extends  for  over  a  mile  in  length  with  a  breadth 
atanniiied  Dj  the  character  of  the  ground. 

This  18  a  most  astonishing  scene  when  approached  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  on 
Btaeback ;  the' hubbub  is  strangely  discordant  and  overwhelmingly  deafening.  They  will 
BBnift  thirmselves  to  be  killed  in  great  numbers,  with  sticks  or  any  convenient  weapon, 
iliioiit  the  necessity  of  using  guns.  They,  however,  when  frequently  disturbed  in  the 
nt  of  die  season,  will  easily  change  their  roosting-place ;  and  when  the  heavy  snows 
ave  fiiUen,  by  melting  which  by  the  heat  of  their  bodies,  and  by  trampling  it  down,  they 
ave  finmed  a  sort  of  sheltered  yard,  the  outside  walls  of  which  defend  them  against  the 
rinds,  they  are  not  easily  driven  away  by  any  degree  of  persecution.  Inde^  at  this 
one  tiiey  become  so  emaciated  as  to  afford  but  little  inducement  to  any  human  persecutors^ 
J  whom  they  are  seldom  troubled,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  these  locations ; 
lom  foxes,  wolves,  hawks,  and  owls,  &c.,  their  natural  enemies,  they  have,  of  course,  to 
iq^ect  no  meicy  at  any  tima 

^  Ihe  noise  qf  their  restless  duckings,  ilutterings,  and  shiftings,  begins  to  subside  a  few 

;  after  dark.    The  birds  have  now  arranged  themselves  for  the  night,  nestled  as  dose 

[  fhey  can  be  wedded,  every  bird  with  his  breast  turned  to  the  quarter  in  which  the 

~,  may  be  prevaiUng.    Tius  scene  is  one  of  the  most  curious  that  can  be  imagined, 

~  lly  when  they  have  the  moonlight  on  the  snow  to  contrast  with  their  dark  backa 

I'fliis  time  they  may  be  killed  by  ci^oads,  as  only  those  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 

'.  of  the  aggressors  are  disturbed  apparently.    They  rise  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet 

t  a  stnpified  and  aimless  fluttering,  and  plunge  int5  the  snow  within  a  short  distance, 

they  are  easily  taken  by  the  hand.     In  these  hdpless  conditions  such  immense 

Eihers  are  destroyed,  that  the  &mily  would  be  in  danger  of  rapid  extermination  but 

;  the  fecundity  of  the  survivors  nearly  keeps  pace  with  the  many  &talities  to  which 

are  liable. 
"These  birds  are  distributed  over  an  immense  northern  territory ;  and  though  they  are 
Ittywhere  in  the  more  shdtered  regions  found  to  exhibit  the  propensity  to  collect  in 
ilnibers  greater  or  smaller,  during  the  extreme  cold  weather,  in  low  spots  where  they  will 
jlte  some  ^dter  firom  the  accidental  peculiarities  of  the  locality,  yet  nowhere  else  except 
pit  upon  these  wide  plains  are  they  to  be  foimd  in  such  astonishmg  congregations  as  we 
pre  here  described.  The  universual  habit  of  all  this  family  of  (Jallinace®  is  rather  to 
ip  and  roost  in  little  squads  or  flocka  Whence  this  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  same 
Isdl^  who  knows?    Ah  I  whence  the  difference  ?    That  is  the  question.'' 

f-.:  ICbe  nest  of  the  Pinnated  Grouse  is  a  rude  structure  of  grasses  and  leaves^  and  placed 
IjSer  the  shadow  of  a  bush  or  a  tuft  of  thidc  grasa  The  Qggs  are  brownish  whiter  and 
hcmt  fifteen  in  number.  ^ 


lnN^•ATKD  GHOUSE.— 7V/riio  Cupida 


The  colour  of  the  Pinnated  Grouse  is  mottled  with  black,  white,  and  chestnut-brown, 
the  male  having  two  wing-like  appendages  on  the  neck,  composed  of  eighteen  feathen, 
five  long  and  black,  and  thirteen  shorter,  streaked  with  black  and  brown.  The  male  is 
also  known  by  the  slight  crest  on  the  head,  a  semicircular  comb  of  orange-coloured  skin 
river  each  eye,  iand  the  naked  appendages  to  the  neck  already  described.  He  is  also  larger 
than  his  mate.  The  under  parts  are  brown  marked  with  white  in  broken  transverse  bare» 
and  the  throat  is  white  with  mottlings  of  reddish  brown  and  black.  The  length  is  about 
nineteen  inches. 

The  Eut'FED  Grouse  is  spread  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
is  known  either  as  Partridge  or  Pheasant,  according  to  the  locality. 

Its  habits  are  described  at  length  by  Wilson,  in  his  "American  Omithology,"  to  whiA 
work  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  information.  His  account  of  the  "  play  "  of  the  totk 
Buffed  Grouse  must,  however,  be  given  in  his  own  words :  "  In  walking  throng  thf 
solitary  woods  fi-equented  by  these  birds,  a  stranger  is  surprised  by  suddenly  hearii^  • 
kind  of  thumping  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  striking  two  full-blown  bladdW 
together,  but  much  louder.  The  strokes  at  first  are  slow  and  distinct,  but  gradnaOr 
increase  in  rapidity,  till  they  run  into  each  other,  resembling  the  mnibling  £K>und  of  fe^ 
distant  thunder,  dying  away  gradually  on  the  ear.  After  a  few  minuter'  pause,  thi  * 
again  repeated;  and  in  a  calm  day  may  be  heard  nearly  a  mile  off.  This  dnmuningk 
most  comriion  in  spring,  and  is  the  call  of  the  cock  to  his  favourite  femala  It  is  prodncrf 
in  the  following  manner : — 

The  bird,  standing  on  an  old  prostrate  log,  generally  in  a  retired  and  sheltered  sitnatiofl, 
lowers  his  wings, .  erects  his  expanded  tail,  contracts  his  throat,  elevates  the  tofte  rf 
feathers  on  the  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  tnikfj- 
cock,  stnitting  and  wheeling  about  with  great  stateliness.  After  a  few  maDOPOvresrf 
this  kind,  he  begins  to  strike  with  his  stiffened  wings  in  short  and  rapid  quick  strobe 
which  become  more  and  more  rapid  till  they  run  into  each  other,  as  has  already  b«* 
described.  This  is  most  common  in  the  morning  and  evening,  though  I  have  heard  tkea 
drumming  at  all  hours  of  the  day." 


I 


IIUFKKD  GROUSK.-7r/»-ao  i/hi/W///.s 


This  bird  pairs  in  April,  and  builds  its  nest  in  May,  placing  it  on  the  ground  at  the 
X)t  of  a  bush  or  a  stump,  and  laying  from  nine  to  fifteen  brownish-white  eggs.  The 
iother-bird  has  a  system  of  decoying  intruders  from  her  nest,  vctry  similar  to  tliat  which 
as  already  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  several  other  birds.  The  best  time  for 
booting  the  Ruifed  Grouse  is  September  and  October,  when  it  is  very  fat,  having  fed  on 
Aortle-berries  and  other  fruits  which  give  its  flesh  a  delicate  and  somewhat  aromatic 
avour.  In  winter  these  birds  feed  much  on  the  buds  of  alder  and  laurel,  and  are  then 
kmght  to  be  poisonous. 

In  general  colour  the  male  is  rich  chestnut-brown,  variegated  with  abundant  mottling 
'  dark  brown  and  grey.  The  curious  tufts  on  the  shoulder  are  rich  velvety  black  glossed 
ith  green,  and  just  below  them  the  skin  is  bare.  The  tail  is  grey,  barred  with  blackish 
■oiwn.  The  length  of  the  male  bird  is  about  eighteen  inches.  The  female  is  smaller, 
id  is  known  by  the  brown  colour  of  the  neck-tufts  and  the  bar  on  the  tail 

The  Red  Gkoure  seems  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  British  Islands,  and  is  found 

the  north  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  rfome  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

le  birds  of  this  genius  are  separated  fi-om  the  remainder  of  the  group  in  consequence  of 

e  feathered  toes,  which  are  thickly  clothed  with  short  plumage,  earning  thereby  the 

ime  of  Lagopus,  of  Hare-footed,  . 

It  inhabits  the  moors. -where  heather  is  in  abundance,  as  it  feeds  chiefly  oh  the 
nder  leaves  of  that  plant  together  with  whortle-berries,  grain,  and  similar  substances. 
te  bird  jwiirs  early  in  the- spring,  and  makes  its  nest  of  grass  and  ling  stems,  occ^ak^s^isS^ 
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interspersed  with  teathers,  and  places  it  on  the  ground  under  the  shelter  of  a  heather-tiA 
As  soon  as  hatched,  the  young  are  able  to  run  about,  and  are  led  to  feed  by  both  parent! 
These  birds  are  greatly  persecuted  by  sportsmen ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  annual  losses^  Umj 
increase  rather  than  diminish  in  number,  except  in  seasons  like  the  present  (1861),  whea 
they  are  suffering  greatly  from  internal  parasites. 

The  colour  of  the  Eed  Grouse  is  extremely  variable,  dififering  according  to  the  locality 
or  the  season  of  year ;  and  cream-coloured  and  speckled  varieties  are  most  uncommoa  Tb 
ordinary  plumage  is  as  follows  :  In  winter  the  adult  male  is  chestnut-brown  upon  the  uflpff 
surface,  barred  and  speckled  with  black,  and  diversified  by  a  few  feathers  of  light  ydlowM 
brown.  The  head  and  neck  are  also  chestnut-brown,  but  of  a  warmer  tint  than  the  badt 
Over  the  eye  is  a  crescent-shaped  patch  of  light  scarlet  bare  skin,  slightly  fringed  above. 
The  tail  is  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red  on  the  central  feathers.  The  breast  is  brown,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  under  surface  and  flanks  is  of  the  same  hue,  each  feather  beiiig 
tipped  with  white.  The  short  plumage  of  the  legs  and  toes  is  greyish  white.  In  suinniff 
the  red  is  lighten,  and  the  body  is  sprinkled  with  yellow.  The  female  is  smaller  and 
lighter  than  her  mate,  with  more  yellow  and  less  red.  In  total  measurement  the  mate 
bird  is  about  sixteen  inches  in  length.  This  bird  is  also  called  the  Eed  Ptarmigan  anddia 
Brown  Ptarmigan. 

The  Common  Ptarmigan  {Ldgopus  vulgdris)  belongs  to  the  same  genus.  This  is  tia 
smallest  of  the  British  Grouse,  and  is  not  restricted  to  Great  Britain,  being  found  in 
Northern  and  mountainous  Europe,  especially  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  is  also  at 
inhabitant  of  North  America. 

This  bird  has  a  habit  of  resorting  to  stones  and  broken  ground  covered  with  lichon 
which  so  exactly  harmonise  with  the  colours  of  its  plumage  that  it  is  hardly  distinguishabk 
from  the  ground  on  which  it  is  sitting,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  squats  vay 
closely.  *  A  person  may  walk  through  a  flock  without  seeing  a  single  bird.  Mr.  McGiHimy 
says :  "  When  squatted,  they  utter  no  sound,  their  object  being  to  conceal  themselves ;» 
if  you  discover  the  one  from  which  a  cry  has  proceeded,  yougeneraUj  find  hiia  on  the  top 
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of  a  stone,  ready  to  spring  off  the  moment  you  show  an  indication  of  hostility.  If  you 
throw  a  stone  at  him,  he  rises,  utters  his  call,  and  is  immediately  joined  by  all  the 
individuals  around,  which  to  your  surprise,  if  it  be  your  first  rencontre,  you  see  spring  up 
one  by  one  from  the  bare  ground."  A  flock  of  these  birds  flitting  along  the  sides  of  a 
mountain  has  a  very  curious  effect,  their  speckled  bodies  being  hardly  visible  as  they  sweep 
along,  and  when  they  alight  they  vanish  from  view  as  if  by  magic.  In  the  winter,  too, 
when  the  snow  lies  thickly  on  the  ground,  the  Ptarmigan  assumes  a  white  coat,  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  snow.  When  perceived  by  a  hawk,  the  Ptarmigan  has  been  seen 
to  dash  boldly  into  the  deep  snow,  and  to  find  a  refuge  under  the  white  covering  until  its 
enemy  had  left  the  spot. 

In  the  winter,  the  plumage  of  the  male  Ptarmigan  is  almost  wholly  white,  the 
exceptions  being  a  small  patch  behind  the  eye,  the  shafts  of  the  primaries,  and  the  bases 
off  the  fourteen  exterior  tail  feathers,  which  are  black.  There  is  also  a  patch  of  red,  bare 
ddn  round  the  eye.  In  the  summer,  the  black  retains  its  position,  but  the  white  is 
mottled  and  barred  with  black  and  grey.  The  length  of  the  adidt  male  is  rather  more  than 
fifteen  inches. 

The  Saih)  Grouse  are  mostly  found  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  though 
one  or  two  species  are  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  wings  of  all  these  birds  are  long  and 
pointed,  denoting  considerable  powers  of  flight,  and  in  many  species  the  two  central 
leathers  of  the  tail  are  much  elongated  and  project  beyond  the  others. 

These  birds  are  mostly  gregarious,  assembling  in  large  flocks,  but  still  retaining  a 
division  into  pairs.  One  species,  the  Pin-tailed  Sand  Grouse,  is  found  in  such  vast 
multitudes  that  they  are  killed  by  boys,  who  arm  themselves  with  sticks  and  fling  these 
mde  missiles  at  the  winged  armies.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that  this  bird 
18  the  quail  of  Scripture.  The  Sand  Grouse  runs  with  considerable  rapidity ;  and  as  the 
legs  are  very  short,  and  the  body  consequently  carried  close  to  the  ground,  the  efiect 
piroduced  very  much  resembles  the  toy  mice  wliicli  ai-e  wound  up  like  watches,  and  run 
about  the  floor.  When  coming  directly  towards  the  observer,  the  bird  has  a  very  comical 
aspect,  the  feet  being  hardly  visible  beneath  the  broad  body,  and  the  steps  being  very 
abort,  quick  and  tripping. 
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The  female  Sand  Grouse  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  lier  eggs,  generally  about  two  or  three 
in  number,  on  the  bare  ground.  The  young  birds  are  very  strong  of  foot,  and  as  soon  as 
their  plumage  has  dried  after  their  exit  from  the  shell,  tliey  ruji  about  with  their  mother, 
and  can  afterwards  lead  a  vagrant  life. 

The  male  bird  has  its  forehead  whitish,  then  a  black  patch  and  then  white.  The  upper 
part  of  the  plumage  is  dusky  brown,  mottled  with  butf ;  and  its  tail  is  buff,  barred  profuse^r 
with  blackish  brown,  the  tip  being  buff,  and  the  last  bar  very  broad  and  black  The 
breast  is  pale  butf,  and  between  tlie  breast  and  abdomen  mns  a  semilunar  white  band, 
reaching  up  to  the  shoulders.  Just  below  the  white  there  is  an  equally  conspicuoos  bhck 
band,  also  running  up  under  the  wings  to  the  shoulders.  The  abdomen  and  Hanks  we 
pale  buff,  mottled  transversely  with  black-brown.  In  the  female  the  plumage  is  of  a  mow 
yellow  cast,  the  black  patch  on  the  forehead  and  black  band  round  the  chest  are  wantii^ 
and  the  white  band  has  a  grey  tinge. 

Another  curious  group  of  birds  is  known  by  the  title  of  Sheath-bills,  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  sheath  of  horny  substance,  which  is  situated  on  the  base  of  the  bill  and 
under  which  lie  the  nostrils.  Tlie  use  of  this  appendage  is  rather  obscure.  The  whole  rf 
the  bill  is  short  and  stout,  and  it  is  considerably  arched  towards  the  tip. 

One  of  the  commonest  species  of  this  group  is  the  White  Sheath-bill,  a  native  rf 
Austmlia,  New  Zealand,  and  neighbouring  islands. 

This  bird  is  almost  exclusively  found  upon  the  coasts,  finding  its  food  among  tl* 
molluscs,  small  crustaceaG,  and  bestranded  fish  and  other  similar  substances.  Perhapi^ 
under  some  circumstances,  it  may  subsist  on  carrion,  and  thereby  give  au  evil  flavour  tt 
its  flesh,  as  there  are  very  contradictory  reports  as  to  its  value  for  the  table,  some  i 
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iving  been  of  so  vile  an  odour  that  even  the  sailors,  with  their  proverbial  appetites  for 
esh  meat,  could  not  touch  the  ill-savoured  flesh,  while  in  other  cases  the  bird  is  reported 
be  of  excellent  quality  and  equal  to  duck  in  tenderness  and  flavour.  The  legs  of  the 
leath-bill  are  rather  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  ;  and  as  it  always  frequents 
le  sea-side,  running  in  and  out  of  the  water  in  search  of  its  food,  and  possesses  many  of 
le  habits  of  the  waders,  it  has  been  classed  by  some  naturalists  among  these  birds. 

The  White  Sheath-bill  is  a  pretty  bird,  its  whole  plumage  being  pure  white,  and  the 
gs  reddish  black.  TIjc  gonerical  name,  Chionis,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
low,  and  is  given  to  this  bird  in  allusion  to  its  pure  snow-white  plumage.  In  total  length, 
e  adult  male  measures  about  fifteen  inches. 

The  Elegant  Tinamou  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  though  not  the  largest,  of  the  family 
which  it  belongs. 

The  Tinamous  are  only  found  in  South  America,  where  they  are  tolerably  common. 
tie  word  Tinamou  is  the  native  name  for  these  birds ;  and  as  they  bear  some  resemblance 
» bustards,  the  generic  title  of  Tinamotis,  although  rather  a  barbarous  combination  of 
Dgnages,  is  sufficiently  appropriate. 

The  Tinamous  are  found  in  the  open  fields,  prefemng  those  which  lie  on  the  borders 
:  woods.  They  are  veiy  seldom  known  to  perch  on  branches,  and  are  not  very  wiUing  to 
se  their  wings,  trusting  rather  to  the  swiftness  of  their  legs.  Of  one  species  of  Tinamou, 
[r.  Darwin  writes  as  follow^s :  "  These  birds  do  not  go  in  coveys,  nor  do  they  conceal 
lemselves  like  the  English  kind.  It  appears  a  veiy  silly  bird.  A  man  on  horseback,  by 
dftng  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  a  spire,  so  as  to  approach  closer  each  time, 
«7  knock  on  the  head  as  many  as  he  pleases.    The  more  common  method  is,  to  catch 
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them  with  a  running  noose  or  little  lasso,  made  of  the  stem  of  an  ostrich's  feather,  fastene*! 
to  the  end  by  a  long  stick.  A  boy  on  a  quiet  old  horse  will  frequently  thus  catch  thirty 
or  forty  in  a  day." 

The  food  of  the  Tinamous  consists  mostly  of  grain  ;  and  after  the  fields  of  com  and 
maize  are  sown,  these  birds  do  considerable  damage  by  running  over  the  groimd,  and 
picking  out  all  the  seeds  which  have  not  been  entu'cly  covered  by  the  soil.  The  eggs  of 
these  birds  are  about  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  are  laid  in  the  centre  of  some 
convenient  tuft  of  herbage. 

The  Elegant  Tinamou  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  is  rather  larger  than  the  generality  of 
its  kind,  as  it  slightly  exceeds  a  grouse  in  dimensions,  and  has  a  much  longer  neck.  The 
head  and  neck  are  light  greyish  Inifi'  with  short  delicate  longitudinal  streaks,  and  upon  the 
head  there  is  a  long  curved  crest,  each  feather  being  brown  with  a  dark  streak  along  its 
centre.  The  back  is  spotted  and  barred  with  buff  and  bladdsh  brown,  and  on  the  breast 
and  general  under-surface  the  feathei's  are  irregularly  barred  with  the  same  hue,  the  bare 
being  wider  and  darker  on  the  flanks. 


CURSORES. 

With  the  Ostrich  commences  a  most  important  group  of  birds,  containiiig  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  members  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  termed  Cuisores,  or  Kuiming- 
Birds,  on  account  of  their  gi-eat  speed  of  foot  and  total  impotence  of  wing.  All  the 
birds  belonging  to  this  order  have  the  legs  developed  to  an  extraordinaiy  d^ree,the 
bones  being  long,  stout,  and  nearly  as  solid  as  those  of  a  horse,  and  almost  deyoid  of  the 
air-cells  which  give  such  lightness  to  the  bones  of  most  birds.  By  the  aid  of  the  miciO' 
scope,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  bone  is  clearly  shown,  though  the  bone  of  an  Ostodi 
or  cassowary  is  very  different  from  the  same  bone  in  a  fowl  or  a  pigeon*  The  wings  an 
almost  wanting  externally,  their  bones,  although  retaining  the  same  number  and  form  as 
in  ordinary  bu'ds,  being  very  small,  as  if  suddenly  checked  in  their  growth.  The  huga 
wing  muscles  which  give  such  prominence  to  the  breast  of  flying  birds,  are  thereEne  m* 
required,  and  the  breast-bone  is  consequently  devoid  of  the  projecting  keel,  and  is  quite 
smooth  and  rounded. 

The  common  Ostrich  is  so  well  known  that  little  need  bo  said  of  its  habits,  its  use  to 
mankind,  and  the  mode  of  hunting  it,  a  very  brief  description  being  all  that  is  neoessaij. 

This  magnificent  creatuxe,  the  largest  of  all  existing  birds,  inhabits  the  hot  sandj  fl 
deserts  of  Africa,  for  which  mode  of  life  it  is  wonderfully  fitted.     In  height  it  measuia  W 
from  six  to  eight  feet,  the  males  being  larger  than  their  mates,  and  of  a  blacker  tint  I 
The  food  of  the  Ostrich  consists  mostly  of  the  wild  melons  which  are  so  beneficentlr 
scattered  over  the  sandy  wastes,  absorbing  and  retaining  every  drop  of  moisture  condensed 
in  the  comparatively  cool  temperature  of  night,  or  fallen  in  the  brief  but  severe  rainstonw 
which  serve  to  give  new  vigour  to  the  scanty  desert  vegetation  and  to  replenish  the  nn 
water  springs. 

Besides  these  melons,  which  the  Ostrich,  in  common  with  the  lion  and  other  inliabitanii 
of  the  desert,  eats  as  much  for  drink  as  for  food,  the  bird  feeds  on  grasses  and  hard  gnift 
which  it  is  able  to  crush  in  its  powerful  gizzard,  the  action  of  which  internal  mill » 
aided  by  stones  and  other  hard  substances,  which  the  Ostrich  picks  up  and  swallows  j«* 
as  ordinary  grain-eating  birds  swallow  sand  and  small  pebbles.  In  captivity  the  OsttiA 
will  swallow  almost  anything  that  comes  in  its  way,  such  as  brickbats,  knives,  old  sbMlk 
scraps  of  wood,  feathers,  and  tenpenny  nails,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  stones.  It  hi 
even  been  seen  to  swallow  in  succession  a  brood  of  ducklings ;  but  whether  in  that  CB» 
the  bird  was  impelled  by  normal  hunger,  whether  it  was  afflicted  by  a  morbid  appetite,* 
whether  it  was  merely  eating  the  young  birds  for  sheer  mischief^  are  questions  openk 
consideration. 

The  Ostrich  is  a  gregarious  bird,  associating  in  flocks,  and  being  frequently  fcfoi 
mixed  up  with  the  vast  herds  of  quaggas,  zebras,  giraffes,  and  antelopes  which  inhaUttlB 
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ime  desert  plains.  It  is  also  polygamous,  each  male  bird  having  from  two  to  seven 
ives.  The  nest  of  the  Ostrich  is  a  more  shallow  hole  scooped  in  the  sand,  in  which  are 
laced  a  large  number  of  eggs,  all  set  upright,  and  with  a  number  of  supplementary  eggs 
lid  round  the  margin. 

The  eggs  are  hatched  mostly  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  popular  belief, 
lie  parent  birds  are  very  watchful  over  their  nest,  and  aid  in  hatching  the  eggs  by  sitting 
pon  them  during  the  night.  Pioth  parents  give  their  assistance  in  this  task.  Tlie  eggs 
iliicli  are  laid  around  the  margin  of  the  nest  are  not  sat  upon,  and  consequently  are 
ot  hatched,  so  that  when  the  eggs  within  the  ne^t  ai*e  quite  hard,  and  the  young  bird  is 
learly  developed,  those  around  are  quite  fit  for  food.    Their  object  is  supposed  to  be  to 
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give  nourishment  to  the  young  birds  before  they  are  strong  enough  to  follow  their  parents 
and  forage  for  themselves. 

Each  e^'i:  will  wei^zh  on  the  average  aT>out  three  pounds,  being  equal  to  two  dozen 
orrlinan^  fuwKs  eg^^s.  Yet  one  of  tlif-m  is  not  th<»ught  too  much  lor  a  single  man  to  eat 
at  a  meal,  and  in  onr*  instance  t\vr»  men  tinished  live  in  tlie  course  of  an  aftem<^K>n.  The 
approved  melh'Ml  of  dn-ssing  Or-tiicli  e^L's  is  to  set  the  e^  upright  on  the  tire,  break  a 
round  hole  at  the  toi»,  squeeze  a  forked  stick  into  the  ai>erture,  leaving  the  stem  pmtruiliDg; 
and  then  to  twist  the  stick  raj»idly  In-tween  the  hands  so  as  to  Wat  up  the  contents  of  the 
egg  while  it  is  l>eing  crK»ked  Within  each  eg^  there  are  generally  some  little  smooth 
bean-shaped  stones,  which  are  composnl  of  the  same  substance  that  forms  the  shell 

Thest'  eggs  are  put  to  vari«)ns  useful  pur}>oses.  Not  only  are  they  eaten,  but  the  shell 
is  carefully  i>reserve<l  and  <:hij»ped  into  spoons  and  ladles,  or  the  entire  shell  employee!  as 
a  water  vessel,  the  a])eiture  at  the  to[»  being  stuffed  with  grass.  The  mo<le  of  filling 
these  shells  from  sandy  pools  is  ingenious  and  simple.  The  business  of  procuring  water 
is  entnistetl  to  the  women,  each  of  whom  is  furnished  with  a  hollow  recti,  a  bunch  of 
grass,  and  her  egg-shells.  She  makes  a  hide  in  the  bed  of  the  water-pool  as  deep  as  her 
arms  will  reach,  ties  the  buneh  of  grnss  at  the  end  of  the  reed,  pushes  it  to  the  lM:)ttomrf 
the  hole,  and  rams  the  wet  sand  tightly  round  it.  After  waiting  a  little  for  the  water  to 
accumulate,  she  a[>plies  her  mouth  to  the  ui>per  end  of  the  reed,  drawing  the  water 
through  the  tuft  of  grass  at  the  lx)ttom  and  so  iiltering  it.  Having  filled  her  mouth  with 
water,  she  puts  another  reed  int<j  the  egg-shell,  and  ])ours  the  water  from  her  mouth  into 
the  shell.  In  this  manner  a  whole  village  is  supplied  \\'ith  water,  the  shells  being  care- 
fully buried  to  pit^vent  evai»oratioiL 

The  Bushmen  make  terril>le  use  of  these  water  shells.  When  they  have  determined 
on  a  raid,  they  send  successive  parties  on  the  line,  loaded  with  Ostrich  egg-shells  full  of 
water,  which  they  bury  in  spots  known  to  themselves  alone.  The  tiny  but  resolute  little 
warriors  start  off  on  their  e.\[>edition,  get  among  the  dwellings  of  their  foes,  cany  off  as 
many  cattle  as  they  can  manage,  shoot  the  rest  with  i)oisoned  arrows,  and  then  retiring 
over  the  burning  desert  are  able  to  subsist  upon  their  concealed  water  stores,  while  their 
enemies  are  totally  unable  to  follow  them. 

After  removing  the  eggs  fixjm  the  nest,  the  approved  method  of  carrying  them  is  to  take 
ofl*  the  "  crackers  "  or  leather  trousers,  tie  up  the  ankles  firmly,  till  the  garment  with  egga; 
and  set  it  astride  the  shoulders  if  the  captor  be  a  pedestrian,  or  in  front  of  the  saddle 
should  he  be  on  horseback.  The  shells  are  so  strong  that  they  are  able  to  bear  this  ratha 
curious  mode  of  conveyance  without  damage,  provided  that  no  extreme  jolting  take  plaon 
A  frisky  horse  will,  however,  sometimes  smash  the  whole  cargo,  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  himself  and  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  carried. 

Among  the  Fellatahs,  an  Ostrich  egg  on  the  top  of  a  pole  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  hut 
is  the  emblem  of  royalty.  The  Copts  call  it  the  emblem  of  watchfulness,  and  carry  oat 
the  idea  by  making  the  empty  shell  defend  their  church  lamps  from  the  rats,  which  crawl 
down  the  cords  by  w  hich  the  lamps  are  suspended,  and  drink  the  oiL  Their  plan  is  to 
run  the  cord  through  an  Ostrich  shell,  which  is  placed  at  some  little  distance  above  the 
lamp,  and,  by  its  smooth  polished  surface,  forms  an  impassable  barrier  even  to  rats. 

Tlic  feathers  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  On  an  average,  each  feaAerii 
worth  about  a  shilling.  The  best  time  for  obtaining  them  is  in  the  months  of  March  ni 
April.  The  greater  number  are  furnished  by  means  of  the  poisoned  arrow,  the  nati« 
hunter  scraping  a  hole  in  the  sand  near  the  nest,  and  lying  concealed  there  until  the  \3sA 
come  to  their  eggs,  when  a  few  rapid  discharges  will  kill  as  many  birds.  Sometimes  the 
hunter  envelops  himself  in  the  skin  of  an  Ostrich,  his  natural  legs  doing  duty  for  those 
of  tlie  bird,  and  his  arm  managing  the  head  and  neck  in  such  a  way  as  to  simulate  Ab 
movements  of  the  bird  when  feeding — an  imitation  so  admirably  managed  that  at » 
short  distance  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sham  bird  from  the  true.  Tl» 
enterprising  little  hunter  is  thus  enabled  to  get  among  a  flock  of  Ostriches,  and  to  shoot 
one  after  the  other  w^ith  great  ease,  the  birds  not  being  able  to  understand  the  reason  why 
their  comrades  shoiUd  suddenly  run  away  and  then  lie  down,  and  permitting  their  enemj 
to  follow  them  up  imtil  they  share  the  same  fate. 
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In  some  tribes  each  Ostrich  feather  worn  on  the  head  is  an  emblem  of  an  enemy 
slain  in  battle. 

The  flesh  of  the  Ostrich  is  tolerably  ^auxl,  aiul  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  zebra. 
It  is,  however,  only  tlie  young  Ostrich  that  fiirnislH\s  a  good  entertainment,  for  the  flesh 
of  the  old  bird  is  rank  and  tough.  The  fat  is  highly  valued,  and  \vhen  incited  is  of  a 
bright  oi-ange  colour.  It  is  mostly  oaten  with  millet  Hour,  and  is  also  stirred  into  the 
^gs  while  roasting,  so  as  to  make  a  rude  l)ut  wcll-tiavourcd  omelet. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  hunting  employ  a  mon^  sportsman-like  though  less  profitable 
mode  of  procuring  this  bird.  ^Mounted  on  swift  horses  they  give  fair  chase  to  the  nimble- 
footed  bird,  and  generally  manage  tu  secure  it  by  sending  one  of  their  number  to  head  it 
on  its  course,  and  shooting  it  as  it 
dashes  by.  The  s]>eed  of  the  ( )s- 
trich  is  veiy  great,  though  hardly  so 
considerable  as  has  been  supi)ose(l. 
Some  writers  set  it  down  as  run- 
ning sixty  miles  per  hour,  while 
others  oidy  give  it  half  that  rat(\ 
When  going  at  full  s])eed,  its  legs 
move  so  rapidly  that  th(\y  hardly 
seem  to  touch  the  ground ;  and  as 
die  pace  of  a  running  a<lult  Os- 
trich is  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  its  exceeding  swiftness 
may  be  imagined. 

For  a  short  distance,  the  speed 
of  the  Ostrich  is  perhaps  quite 
as  great  as  the  higher  of  the 
above  statements ;  but  it  seldom 
keeps  up  that  astonishing  rate  of 
going  for  more  than  half  a  mile, 
snd  then  settles  down  into  a  more 
steady  rate  of  progress.  Being  a 
long-winded  bird,  it  would  tire 
(mt  most  horses,  did  not  it  always 
ran  in  curves,  so  that  the  horse- 
man by  taking  a  direct  course 
iaves  much  ground,  and  is  able 
bo  get  a  shot  as  the  huge  bird 
XMcnes  dashing  by  him.  By  the  ac- 
xmipanying  sketch  of  the  Ostrich 
ikeleton,  the  reader  will  be  better 
snabled  to  understand  the  great 
powers  of  the  bird  and  the  curious 
modifications  of  its  structure  better 
dian  by  many  pages  of  description. 
rhe  long  and  powerful  legs  with 
their  two  toes  at  their  extremity 
ue  firmly  yet  flexibly  jointed  into 
their  sockets,  and  their  form  is 
ironderfully  adopted  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  stalwart  muscles 
which  move  them.  Not  only  are  the  legs  employed  for  progression,  but  they  can  be  used 
with  tremendous  effect  as  offensive  weapons,  knocking  over  a  hyaena  with  a  stroke,  and 
Seterring  even  the  agile  leopard  from  coming  within  their  reach.  The  Ostrich  always  kicks 
forward,  and  when  hunted  with  dogs  it  is  sure  to  inflict  severe  injuries  on  young  and 
inexperienced  hounds  before  it  is  pulled  down.    The  strong  sharp  claw  with  which  its  toe 
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is  axmed  gives  dreadful  effect  to  tlie  blow,  and,  like  the  claw  of  the  kangaroo,  has  been 
known  to  rip  up  an  antagonist  at  a  stroke.  When  driven  to  bay  it  will  turn  and  fight 
desperately  even  with  man,  and,  unless  due  precautions  are  taken,  will  strike  him  down 
and  trample  upon  him.  In  captivity,  the  bird  lias  been  frequently  known  thus  to  assault 
intruders  or  strangers,  and  to  be  very  formidable  to  them,  although  to  its  keeper  it  soon 
becomes  affectionate. 

The  voice  of  the  Ostrich  is  a  deep,  hollow,  rumbling  sound,  so  like  the  roar  of  the  lion 
that  even  practised  ears  have  been  deceived  by  it,  and  taken  the  harmless  Ostrich  for  a 
prowling  lion.  In  its  wild  state  the  Ostrich  is  thought  to  live  fix)m  twenty  to  thirty 
years. 

In  the  male  bird,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  body  are  deep  glossy  black,  with 
a  few  white  feathers,  which  are  barely  visible  except  when  the  plumage  is  ruffled.  The 
plumes  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  white.  The  female  is  ashen  brown,  sprinkled  with  white, 
and  her  tail  and  wing-plumes  are  white,  like  those  of  the  male.  The  weight  of  a  fine 
adult  male  seems  to  be  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds. 

The  Emeu  inhabits  the  plains  and  open  forest  country  of  Central  Australia,  where  it 
was  in  former  days  very  common,  but  now  seems  to  be  decreasing  so  rapidly  in  nunibera 
that  Dr.  Bennett,  who  has  had  inuch  personal  experience  of  this  fine  bird,  fears  that  it  will. 
ere  many  years,  be  numbered  with  the  Dodo  and  other  extinct  birds. 

The  Emeu  is  not  unlike  the  ostrich,  which  it  resembles  in  many  of  its  habits  as  well 
as  in  its  fonn  and  general  aspect.  It  is  very  swift  of  foot,  but  can  be  run  down  by  horees 
and  dogs  \vithout  much  difficulty.  The  dogs  are  trained  to  reserve  the  attack  until  the 
bird  is  thoroughly  tired  out,  and  then  spring  upon  the  throat  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
escape  the  violent  kicks  which  the  Emeu  deals  fiercely  around,  and  which  are  sufficientiy 
powerful  to  disable  an  assailant.  Tlie  Emeu  does  not  kick  forwards  like  the  ostrich,  hot 
delivers  the  blow  sideways  and  backwards  like  a  cow. 

The  flesh  of  the  Emeu  is  thought  to  be  very  good,  especially  if  the  bird  be  young. 
The  legs  are  always  the  coarsest  and  worst-flavoured  portions,  the  flesh  of  the  back  being 
thought  equal  to  fowl.  The  natives  will  not  permit  women  or  boys  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Emeu,  reserving  that  diet  for  warriors  and  counsellors.  A  rather  valuable  oil  is  obtained 
from  this  bird,  as  much  as  six  or  seven  quarts  being  secured  from  a  fine  specimen.  It 
chiefly  resides  in  the  skin,  but  also  collects  in  great  quantities  about  the  ramp,  and 
between  the  scapularies  and  the  sternum.  It  is  obtained  easily  enough  by  plucking  the 
feathers,  cutting  the  skin  into  pieces,  and  boiling  them  in  a  common  cooking-pot  A  still 
simpler  plan,  though  not  so  productive,  is  to  toast  the  skin  before  the  fire,  and  catch  the 
oil  in  a  vessel  as  it  drips  from  the  heated  skin.  This  oil  is  of  a  light  yeUow  colour,  and 
is  considered  very  valuable,  being  largely  used  as  an  embrocation  to  bruises  or  strains, 
either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  turpentine.  As  it  does  not  readily  congeal,  or  become 
glutinous,  it  is  useful  for  oiling  the  locks  of  fire-arms.  The  natives  prefer  to  roast  the 
Emeu  with  the  skin  still  upon  it,  thinking  that  the  oil  makes  the  flesh  more  luscioiB. 
When  quite  fresh,  it  is  almost  free  from  taste  or  smell,  and  is  quite  transparent. 

The  food  of  the  Emeu  consists  of  grass  and  various  fruits.  Its  voice  is  a  cnrioift 
hollow,  booming,  or  drumming  kind  of  note,  produced  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  tie 
windpipe.  The  legs  of  this  bird  are  shorter  and  stouter  in  proportion  than  those  of  tb 
ostrich,  and  the  wings  are  very  short,  and  so  small  that  when  they  lie  closely  against  tk 
body  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  general  plumaga 

The  nest  of  the  Emeu  is  made  by  scooping  a  shallow  hole  in  the  ground  in  aooft 
scrubby  spot,  and  in  this  depression  a  variable  number  of  eggs  are  laid.  Dr.  Bennett  remaia 
that  "  there  is  always  an  odd  number,  some  nests  having  been  discovered  with  nine,  othen 
with  eleven,  and  others,  again,  with  thirteen."  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is,  while  fi«sh.» 
rich  green,  of  varying  quality,  but  after  the  shells  are  emptied  and  exposed  to  the  ligM^ 
the  beautiftd  green  hue  fades  into  an  unwholesome  greenish  brown.  The  parent  birds  St 
upon  their  eggs,  as  has  been  related  of  the  ostrich.  The  Emeu  is  not  polygamonSi  om 
male  being  apportioned  to  a  single  female. 

In  captivity,  the  Emeu  soon  accommodates  itself  to  ciicumstances^  and  even  ift 
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England  breeds  freely,  and  seems  as  much  at  ease  as  if  it  were  in  its  proper  climate.  It 
is  a  most  inquisitive  bird,  inspecting  every  novelty  with  great  attention.  "  I  once,"  writes 
Dr.  Bennett,  "  saw  a  fine  pair  of  full-grown  specimens  in  a  jiaddock  near  Sydney. 
Stopping  to  observe  one  which  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fence,  he  immediately 
came  down  to  have  a  look  at  me.  The  second  bird  was  some  distance  off,  but,  with  their 
usual  keenness  of  vision,  on  perceiving  me  viewing  his  companion,  he  came  stalking  down 
rapidly,  and  they  both  stared  at  me  most  attentively,  stretching  out  their  necks  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  nearer  acciuaintance,  when,  finding  no  result  from  our  interview,  and 
their  curiosity  being  satisfied,  they  quietly  stalked  away. 

In  the  Domain,  near  the  Government  House,  some  tame  Emeus  may  be  seen  walking 
about,  and  often,  near  the  Grand  House,  marching  with  measured  pace,  as  if  keeping 
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guard  with  the  soldiers  on  duty.  One  day,  during  tlie  levee,  when  the  Domain  was 
crowded  with  people  to  see  the  arrivals  and  listen  to  the  band,  the  Emeus  mingled  with 
i\ie  crowd,  apparently  enjoying  tlie  gay  sc(;ne  around  them,  when  some  strangers,  who 
were  afraid  of  these  birds,  ran  away.  On  seeing  this,  the  Emeus,  enjr»ying  a  chase, 
pursued,  and  overtaking  one  of  the  gentlemen,  took  off  his  hat,  to  his  great  surprise.  The 
above  circumstance  demonstrates  their  fearless  nature,  and  how  readily  these  noble  birds 
might  be  domesticated.'* 

The  colour  of  the  adult  bird  is  lightish  brown  and  grey,  but  when  it  is  young,  its 
plumage  is  decorated  with  four  broacl,  black,  longitudinal  stripes  down  the  back,  and  four 
on  each  side,  and  four  more  down  the  neck  and  breast.  These  stripe>s  run  in  pairs,  the 
two  streaks  of  each  pair  being  divided  by  a  narrow  line  of  white.  Towards  the  head,  the 
stripes  are  broken  into  s])ots  and  dashes.  The  feathers  are  very  loose,  and  hairy  in  their 
appearance,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Struthiones,  will  repay  a  close  examination,  on 
account  of  the  great  development  of  the  accessory  plumes,  springing  from  the  shafts  of 
the  feathers.     The  height  of  a  fine  male  Emeu  is  from  six  to  seven  feet. 

Another  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  the  Spotted  Emeu  {Droniaius  irroraim\ 
is  found  in  the  same  country,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  its  black  head  and  neck,  and 
the  dashes  of  brownish  black  and  grey  upon  its  plumage. 

America  is  not  without  representatives  of  this  fine  group  of  birds,  three  distinct 
species  being  even  now  (18G1)  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  Rhea  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  especially  plentiful  along  the  river 
Plata.  It  is  generally  seen  m  paii-s,  though  it  sometimes  associates  together  in  flocks  of 
twenty  or  thirty  in  number.  Like  all  the  members  of  this  group,  it  is  a  swift-footed  and 
wary  bird,  but  ])ossesses  so  little  presence  of  mind  that  it  becomes  confused  when 
threatened  with  danger,  runs  aindessly  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another,  thus 
giving  time  for  the  hunter  to  come  up  and  shoot  it,  or  bring  it  to  the  ground  with  his 
"  bolas  " — a  terrible  weai)on,  consisting  of  a  cord  with  a  heavy  ball  at  each  end,  which  is 
flung  at  the  bird,  and  winds  its  coils  round  its  neck  and  legs,  so  as  to  entangle  it,  and 
bring  it  to  the  ground. 

The  food  of  the  Pdiea  consists  mainly  of  grasses,  roots,  and  other  vegetable  substances, 
but  it  will  occasionally  eat  animal  food,  being  known  to  come  down  to  the  mud  banks  of  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  little  fish  that  have  been  stranded  in  the  shallows. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Khea  and  its  habits  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  Mr.  Darwin's 
writings,  and,  as  an  original  narrative  is  mostly  superior  to  a  second-hand  description, 
pai-t  of  his  account  will  be  given  in  his  own  words.  The  reader  must  remember  that  the 
lihea  is  popularly  called  the  Ostrich  in  South  America. 

"This  bird  is  well  known  to  abound  on  the  plains  of  La  Plata  To  the  north 
it  is  found,  according  to  Azara,  in  Paraguay,  where,  however,  it  is  not  common ;  to  the 
south,  its  limit  appears  to  have  been  from  42°  to  4?3°.  It  has  not  crossed  the  Cordilleras, 
but  I  have  seen  it  within  the  first  range  of  mountains  in  the  Uspallata  plain,  elevated 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet.  They  generally  prefer  running  against  the  wind, 
yet,  at  the  instant,  they  expand  their  wrings,  and,  like  a  vessel,  make  all  saiL  On  one 
fine  hot  day  I  saw  several  Ostriches  enter  a  bed  of  tall  rocks,  where  they  squatted 
concealed  till  nearly  approached. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Ostriches  readily  take  to  the  water.  Mr.  Eling  infonoi 
me  that  at  Patagonia,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Bias,  and  at  Port  Valdez,  he  saw  these  hiidi 
swimming  several  times  from  island  to  island  They  ran  into  the  water  both  when  driven 
down  to  a  point,  and  likewise  of  their  own  accord,  when  not  frightened.  The  distance 
crossed  was  about  two  hundred  yards.  When  swimming,  very  little  of  their  bodies 
appears  above  water,  and  their  necks  are  stretched  a  little  forward  ;  their  progress  is  slow. 
On  two  occasions  I  saw  some  Ostriches  swimming  across  the  Santa  Cruz  Kiver,  where  it 
was  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the  stream  rapid 

The  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  country  readily  distinguish,  even  at  a  distance,  tb 
male  bird  from  the  female.  The  foimier  is  larger  and  darker  coloured,  and  has  a  kiger 
head    The  Ostrich,  I  believe  the  cock,  emits  a  singular  deep-toned  hissing  note    Whlei 
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first  I  heard  it,  while  fitanilin<,'  in  the  midst  of  some  sand  hillocks,  T  thou<,dit  it  was  made 
by  some  Mrild  bejiat»  for  it  is  such  a  sound  that  one  cannot  tell  from  whence  it  comes,  or 
firom  how  far  distant. 

When  we  were  at  Rahia  Blanca,  in  tlic  months  of  Reptemher  and  October,  the  e<:^^s 
were  found  in  extraordinary  numbei-s  all  over  the  country.  They  either  lie  scatteral 
singly,  in  which  case  they  ai-e  never  hatched^  and  are  called  by  the  Spimiards  **huachos," 
or  they  are  collected  together  into  a  hollow  excavation,  which  forms  the  nest.  Out  of  the 
four  nests  which  I  saw,  thive  contained  twenty-two  eggs  each,  and  the  fourth  twenty- 
seven.  In  one  day's  hunting  on  horeeback  sixty -four  eggs  were  found  ;  forty-four  of  these 
were  in  two  nests,  and  the  i*emaining  twenty,  scattered  huaclios.  Tlie  Gauchos 
unanimously  affirm,  and  there  is  no  rcjison  to  doubt  their  statement,  that  the  male  bird 
alone  hatches  the  eggs,  and  that  he,  for  some  time  afterwanla,  accompanies  the  youn'T. 
The  cock,  while  in  the  nest,  lies  very  close  ;  I  have  myself  almost  ridden  over  one.  It  is 
asserted  that  at  such  times  they  are  occasionally  fierce,  and  even  dangerous,  and  that  they 
have  been  known  to  attack  a  man  on  horseback,  trying  to  kick  and  leap  on  liim.  My 
informant  pointed  out  to  me  an  old  man  whom  he  had  seen  much  terrified  by  one  of  these 
birds  chasing  him." 
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In  f:^yJ:rzty  f:  \a  r<:i:J:z  an  arxiTLrlrc'  Mrd  aal  -easav  domesticatcA  Sometimes  it  seems 
v>  1^  tiic'^j  with  a  fit.  arjd  nr.s  izj  &r-  i  d:T«Ti  its  inclosure  as  if  it  were  being  chased, 
hf/Alzi'j  \*A  -triuT'.  frfzn  th<:  Vyiy  ;;:.*:  &:  j.^-irlr:j  in  the  most  desperate  state  of  alarm.  This 
J*  OTi'.y  a  Jsharn  ;sfvrr  al]-  a  ruer^  -^.utb^r^i  of  frjlic.  for  the  bird  immediately  subsides  into 
fiVilhKwhf  and  j'r-iyrri^-:-.  it^  l-riiTU*/.;.'  ^ralk  JiS  if  nothing  had  happened.  If  startled  or  vexed; 
it  ntv;r-  a  kiL-i  of  ;rrj:-t  a=;  a  w;in.:n2-  ar-d  if  the  oflence  be  repeated,  hisses  sharply,  draws 
W;k  it-,  hf:!%/L  arj ;  ■•-^riXi-,  yA'^dw::  i:~:'.f  for  a  str>'jke.  The  grant  is  a  hollow  sound,  some- 
thiic  iik';  tl'je  rioir'.-  ]jTfAuf:^A  by  -itrikiri^  a  tin  can  with  a  wooden  maUet,  and  eveiy  time 
that  it  ih  yvAn'^A  the  throat  swells  aiiJ  sinks  convulsively.  The  young  are  pretty  little 
Mrd.a,  y:n,  ).:;-k,  and  lively  and  are  colour-rd  rather  prettily,  their  general  hue  being  grey, 
nXri]ft'A  with  hiaok,  ^;ar:h  htrip^^i  having  a  cream-coloured  line  along  its  centre.  In  the 
Z/xAffiDfji]  Garden-"  there  are  several  of  these  pretty  creatures,  which  have  been  hatched  in 
the  Hfjfthdy'h  incul/ator. 

The  idjea  is  darki.sh  grey,  taking  a  blackish  hue  above,  and  being  rather  lighter  below. 
Tlje  plumes  of  the  wings  are  white,  and  a  black  band  nms  round  the  neck,  and  passes  into 
a  H^fmilunar  ]mU:]i  on  the  breajst  The  neck  is  completely  feathered.  The  average  height 
of  the  ]{h^;a  is  aU>ut  five  U^^t 

Tljn^;  h]pt:(^\(;H  of  lihea  are,  however,  all  inhabitants  of  South  America^  namely,  the 
c/tuiuion  Ithea  ju.st  descriUd,  Darwin's  Ehea  {Rhea  Dancinii),  and  the  LABGE-BnxED 
KflKA  (lihfyfi  mficrorhyncluij. 

The  well-known  Cassowaey,  long  thought  to  be  the  only  example  of  the  genus,  is 
found  in  the  Mala/Xfis. 

This  fine  binl  is  notable  for  the  glossy  black  hair-like  plumage,  the  helmet-like 
prrjtul>eranr;fj  ujion  the  head,  and  the  light  azure,  purple,  and  scarlet  of  the  upper 
jmrt  of  the  neck.  The  "  helmet "  is  a  truly  remarkable  apparatus,  being  composed  of 
a  honey-r;ombe<l  cellular  bony  substance,  made  on  a  principle  that  much  resembles 
the  stnicture  of  the  elephant*s  skull,  mentioned  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  work 
treating  of  the  Mammalia.  It  yields  readily  to  a  sharp  knife  or  a  fine  saw,  and  may  be 
cut  through  by  a  steady  hand  without  leaving  ragged  edges.  This  helmet  is  barely  per- 
ceptible in  the  young  bird  when  newly  hatched,  and  increases  in  proportion  with  its  growth, 
not  reaching  its  full  development  until  the  bird  has  obtained  adult  aga  A  similar  pheno- 
in(»non  may  bo  observed  in  the  common  Guinea  fowl  The  beak  is  high  in  proportion  to 
its  width,  and  is  therefore  unlike  the  flattened  and  comparatively  weak  bills  of  the  ostricL 

The  })lumage  of  the  body  is  very  hair-like,  being  composed  of  long  and  almost  naked  shafts, 
two  springing  from  the  same  tube,  and  one  always  being  longer  then  the  other.  At  the  roots 
of  th(j  shafts  there  is  a  small  tuft  of  delicate  down,  sufficiently  thick  to  supply  a  warm  and 
soft  iiHKjr  garment,  but  yet  so  small  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  long  hair-like  plumage.  Even 
the  tail  is  funiishcd  with  the  same  curious  covering,  and  the  wings  are  clothed  after  a 
similar  manner,  with  the  exception  of  five  black,  stiff,  strong,  pointed  quills,  very  like  the 
large  quills  of  the  porcupine,  and  being  of  different  lengths,  the  largest  not  exceeding  one 
foot,  and  generally  being  much  battered  about  the  point.  When  stripped  of  its  feaOiers, 
the  whole  covering  only  extends  some  three  inches  in  length,  and  is  evidently  a  mere 
indication  of  the  limb. 

Tlie  eye  of  the  Cassowary  is  fierce  and  resolute,  and  its  expression  is  carried  out  Ij 
the  character  of  the  bird,  which  is  tetchy  of  disposition,  and  apt  to  take  offence  without 
apparent  provocation.  Like  the  bull,  it  is  excited  to  imreasoning  ire  at  the  sight  of  i 
scarlet  cloth,  and,  like  the  dog  or  the  cat,  has  a  great  antipathy  towards  ragged  or  undean 
persons,  attacking  such  individuals  with  some  acerbity  merely  because  their  garments  or 
general  aspect  do  not  please  its  refined  taste.  It  is  a  determined  and  rather  formidable 
antagonist,  turning  rapidly  about  and  launching  a  shower  of  kicks  wliich  can  do  no  small 
damage,  their  effect  being  considerably  heightened  by  the  sharp  claws  with  which  the  toes 
are  annod.  In  the  countries  which  it  inhabits,  the  native  warriors  are  accustomed  to  nsc 
the  innermost  claw  of  the  Cassowary's  foot  as  the  head  of  their  spears. 

The  food  of  this  bird  in  a  wild  state  consists  of  herbage  and  various  firuits,  and  in 
captivity  it  is  fed  on  bran,  apples,  carrots,  and  similar  substances,  and  is  said  to  drink 
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nearly  half  a  gallon  of  water  per  diem.  The  eggs  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  rhea, 
save  that  their  surface  is  moi-e  tubercular,  and  the  shades  of  green  more  varied.  The 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  glossy  above,  as  if  made  of  shining  black  horsehair, 
and  rather  duUer  below.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  there  are  two  wattles,  and  the  ' 
upper  part  of  the  neck  is  coloured  with  beautiful  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  The  legs  are 
feathered.     An  adult  male  is  about  five  feet  in  height 

The  other  species  of  Cassowary  was  discovered  by  Captain  Devlin,  and,  having  been 
taken  to  Sydney  in  1857,  was  there  purchased  and  sent  to  England  by  Dr.  Bennett,  after 
whom  it  has  been  very  appropriately  named.  Its  native  title  is  Mooruk,  and  its  home  is 
in  the  island  of  New  Britain. 

Dr.  Bennett's  description  of  the  Mooruk  is  as  follows :  "  The  height  of  the  bird  is  three 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  five  feet  when  standing  erect  Its  colour  is  rufous,  mixed 
with  black  on  the  back  and  hinder  poitions  of  the  body,  and  raven-black  about  the  neck 
and  breast ;  the  loose  wavy  skin  of  the  neck  is  beautifully  coloured  with  iridescent  tints  of 
blnish  purple,  pink,  and  an  occasional  shade  of  green,  quite  different  from  the  red  and 
purple  caruncles  of  the  Cassowary ;  the  feet  and  legs,  which  are  very  large  and  strong,  are 
of  a  pale  ash  colour,  and  exhibit  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  extreme  length  of  the 
claw  of  the  inner  toe  of  each  foot,  it  being  nearly  three  times  the  length  which  it  attains 
in  the  claws  of  the  other  toes.  This  bii-d  also  differs  from  the  cassowary  in  having  a 
homy  plate  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuberance  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  callous 
plate  resembles  mother-of-pearl  darkened  with  black  lead." 
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The  voice  of  the  iloonik  Ls  a  kind  of  whistliiii;  rhirp.  It  is  a  very  cleanly  bird,  keepinjz 
its  plunia^^'e  free  irom  stain,  and  l»*^ini:  ven'  f<anl  «.»f  wiLshin.tr,  lying  down  to  have  repeated 
Lucketfuls  of  wat^:r  pound  ovnr  its  IxmIv.  and  sf[uattin,ix  on  the  irroiind  in  hea\y  rain.  In 
the  month  of  May,  18G1,  thive  exMmpk^  of  th^f  ^loonik  were  in  the  Z*>3k>gical  Gardens, 
all  presented  by  I)r.  iJ^niu.tt.  Th^^i^  pr«M  HtMliiiirs  wlir^n  in  captivity  are  mast  amusingly 
told  by  their  owner  in  his  valuabh^  '(lathfr'niiiis  of  a  Naturalist  in  Australasia,"  anil 
althou^^h  too  long  to  Ke  entinly  in<»rtfMl,  aiv  s«j  inten:^>tiug  and  so  indicative  of  the 
Mooruk's  character,  that  a  ][xjrtitin  must  tind  a  place  in  these  pagf-s. 

"On  the  20th  of  Octolrer  I  «:ur:cf'»de<l  in  pnnhasing  the  birds,  ^^^len  placed  in  the 
yard,  they  walked  about  as  tanit-  as  turk».-ys.  Tlit-y  approaches]  any  one  who  came  in,  as 
if  desirous  of  l>ein«»  f^d,  an<l  were  very  d(xile.  Thr-y  began  ]r>ecking  at  a  bone  they  found 
lying  fiVxjut  ^probably  not  having  taste*!  any  meat  ff>r  some  tinu-\  and  would  not,  while 
engaged  uprni  it,  touch  some  boil«Ml  potatoes  which  were  thrown  to  them :  indeed,  it  was 
found  afterwards  that  th».y  fed  b.'tt»r  out  f»f  a  dish  than  from  the  gn.»und,  having  no  doul»t 
lK,*en  early  accustomed  to  in-  f»d  in  that  mjinner.  lliey  seemed  also  fond  of  scraping  about 
the  dunghill,  and  appeanMl  to  pick  up  fno*!  from  it,  probably  insects  or  grubs.  Tliey  were 
as  familiar  as  if  born  and  l»r»Ml  among  us  f«a-  years,  and  did  not  require  time  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  new  situntion,  liut  were  social>le  and  quite  at  home  at  once. 

AVe  found  them  on  the  following  day  rather  too  tame,  or,  like  spoilt  pets,  too  often  in 
the  way.  One  or  both  ot  them  would  walk  into  the  kitchen,  and  while  one  was  d<.»dging 
under  the  tables  and  chairs,  the  other  would  leap  up  on  the  table,  keeping  the  cook  in  a 
state  of  excitement ;  or  they  would  be  heard  in  the  hall  or  in  the  library,  in  search  of  food 
or  information  ;  or  they  would  walk  ui»stairs,  and  then  quickly  descend  again,  making 
their  peculiar  chiq>ing,  whistling  noise  :  not  a  door  could  be  left  open,  but  in  they  widked. 
They  kept  the  servants  con>tantly  on  the  alert :  if  one  went  to  open  the  door,  on  turning 
round  she  foun<l  a  Moonik  behind  her ;  for  they  seldom  went  together,  generally  wandering 
apail  from  each  other. 

If  any  attempt  was  made  to  turn  them  out  by  force,  they  would  dart  rapidly  about  the 
room,  dodging  aliout  under  the  tables,  chairs,  and  sofas,  and  then  end  by  squatting  down 
under  a  sofa  or  in  a  corner ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  bird,  except  by 
carrying  it  away.  On  attempting  this,  the  long  muscular  legs  would  begin  kicking  and 
struggling,  when  it  would  soon  get  released,  and  politely  walk  out  of  its  own  accord.  I 
foun<l  the  Ix'st  method  was  to  entice  them  out  as  if  you  had  something  eatable  in  your 
hand,  when  they  would  follow  the  direction  in  which  you  wished  to  lead  tbem.  On  the 
housemaid  attem]>ting  to  turn  the  bird  out  of  one  of  the  rooms,  it  kicked  her  and  tore  her 
dress.  They  walk  into  the  stables  among  the  horses,  jwking  their  bills  into  the  manget 
When  writing  in  my  study,  a  chiiping,  whistling  noise  is  heard ;  the  door,  which  is  ajar, 
is  push(?d  oj)en,  and  in  walk  the  Mooruks,  who  quietly  pace  round  the  room  inspecting 
everything,  and  then  as  i)eaceably  go  out  again. 

Ev(»n  in  the  very  tame  state  of  these  binls,  I  have  seen  sufficient  of  them  to  know 
that,  if  they  were  loose  in  a  wood,  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  CAtch  them,  and  almost  as 
difficult  to  shoot  them.  One  day,  when  apparently  frightened  at  something  that  occuned, 
I  saw  one  of  them  scour  round  the  yaitl  at  a  swift  pace,  and  disappear  under  the  archway 
so  rapidly  that  the  eye  could  hardly  follow  it,  upsetting  all  the  poultry  in  its  prpgresa>« 
they  could  not  get  out  of  the  way.  Tlie  lower  half  of  the  stable  door,  al>out  four  feet  h^ 
was  kept  shut,  to  prevent  them  going  in ;  but  this  proved  no  obstacle,  as  it  was  eaaly 
lea])ed  over  by  these  birds. 

They  never  appeared  to  take  any  notice  of  or  be  frightened  at  the  jabiru,  or  gigantic 
crane,  which  was  in  the  same  yard,  although  that  sedate,  stately  bird  was  not  pleased 
at  their  intmsion.  One  day  I  observed  the  jabini  spreading  his  long  wings,  and  cli^eriiig 
his  beak,  opposite  one  of  the  Mooruks,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  their  wingless  condition.  H* 
Mooruk,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pn^ening  its  feathers,  and  spreading  out  its  funny  little 
apology  for  wings,  as  if  proud  of  displaying  the  stiff  horny  shafts  with  which  they  were 
adorned  The  Mooruks  often  throw  up  all  their  feathers,  ruffling  them^  and  then  thej 
suddenly  fall  flat  as  before.     Their  wings  aid  them  in  running,  but  are  never  used  for 
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defence.  Captain  Devlin  says,  tliat  tlie  iintivos  considcT  tliom  to  a  certain  do^^p-ee  sacred, 
and  rear  them  as  pets.  He  does  not  know  wlicther  tlicy  are  nsed  as  food,  but  if  so,  not 
generally ;  indeed,  their  shy  disposition,  and  power  of  rai)iil  running,  dai-ting  through  brake 
and  bush,  would  almost  pitjclude  their  capture. 

The  natives  carry  them  in  their  arms,  and  enteiifiin  a  great  affection  for  them,  which 
will  account  for  their  domesticated  state  with  us.  The  noise  of  those  l>irds,  when  in  the 
3rard,  resembled  that  of  the  female  turkey ;  at  other  times,  the  peculiar  chirpin*^  noise  was 
accompanied  by  a  whistling  sound,  which  often  reminded  me  of  the  chirp  of  the  Guinea 
fowL  The  contrast  of  these  birds  with  the  jabiru,  or  gigantic  crane  {Mf/cteria  Austrdlis), 
was  very  great  Tlie  Mooruks  were  sometimes  s(^en  moving  about  like  the  female  turkey, 
but  were  more  often  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion  or  excitement ;  when  walking  quietly,  they 
were  very  inquisitive,  poking  their  beaks  into  everything,  and  familiar  with  every  x>erson. 
The  jabiru,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  perfect  picture  of  sedate  quietness,  looking  upon  all 
play  as  injurious  to  his  constitution  or  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  remaining  stiff  in  his 
gait  and  serious  in  his  demeanour.  Tlie  Mooruks,  by  their  activity  and  noise,  would  let 
every  one  know  they  were  in  the  yard,  whereas  no  one  would  be  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  jabiru  except  l^y  sight ;  and  when  he  moves  away,  it  is  with  a  quiet  sedate  gait. 

The  Mooruk  has,  when  seen  in  full  face,  a  fine  eagle-like  expression  of  countenance, 
liaving  the  same  vivid,  piercing  eye  and  curved  bejik.  The  instant  the  Mooruk  saw  an 
egg  laid  by  a  hen,  he  darted  upon  it,  and  breaking  the  shell,  devoured  it  immediately,  as  if 
lie  had  been  accustomed  to  eggs  all  his  life.  A  servant  was  opening  a  cask  of  ale  :  as  soon 
as  the  birds  heard  the  hammering,  they  both  ran  down  to  it,  and  remained  there  while  it 
-WBS  unpacked,  squatting  down  on  each  side,  most  intently  watching  the  process,  and 
occasionally  pecking  at  the  straw  and  contents. 

When  the  carpenter  was  in  the  yard,  making  some  alteration  in  the  cage  of  these 
birds^  previous  to  their  voyage  to  England,  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  them  squat  down 
upon  their  tarsi,  like  dogs,  watching  the  man,  with  the  greatest  apparent  interest  in  all  his 
actions,  enjoying  the  hammering  noise,  and  occasionally  picking  up  a  nail,  which  was  not 
in  this  instance  swallowed,  but  again  dropped;  one  of  them  swallowed  his  "oilstone." 
•which  so  alarmed  the  man  that  he  considered  the  bird  had  committed  suicide,  and  hurried 
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to  inform  me  of  the  circumstance,  when,  to  his  surprise,  I  told  him  if  he  did  not  take  care 
they  would  swallow  Ids  hammer,  nails,  and  chisel.  The  birds  kept  close  to  the  man  imtil 
he  left  for  dinner,  when  they  went  about  the  yard  as  usual,  resuming  their  position  near 
him  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  work,  and  not  leaving  until  he  had  finished. 

These  birds  invariably  retire  to  roost  at  dusk,  and  nothing  more  is  seen  or  heard  of 
them  until  daylight,  as  they  never  leave  their  usual  roosting-placc  after  retiring ;  indeed, 
their  usual  time  of  roosting  is  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  on  the  verge  of  setting,  even  before  the 
poultry  depart ;  and  on  looking  at  them  about  this  time  in  their  retirement^  they  utter 
their  usual  greeting  chirps,  and  one  may  be  observed  reposing  upon  the  breast,  the  other 
upon  the  tarsL  The  door  may  be  safely  left  open  during  the  nighty  as  they  will  not  move, 
nor  leave  their  sleeping-place,  until  the  dawn  of  day.  If,  during  any  hour  of  the  night,  I 
approached  their  resting-place,  they  immediately  greeted  me  with  their  peculiar  chiipiiig 
noise,  being  evidently,  like  geese,  very  watchful,  or,  according  to  the  common  sayiDg, 
'  sleeping  with  one  eye  open  ; '  when  gazed  at,  they  not  only  chirped,  but,  if  I  continued 
too  long,  I  was  saluted  by  a  loud  growl. 

One  morning  the  male  Mooruk  was  missing,  and  was  found  in  the  bedroom  npstaiis, 
drinking  water  out  of  the  water-jug.  There  were  some  silkworms  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
but  they  were  fortunately  covered ;  otherwise,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  would  have  made  a  meal 
of  them.  The  same  bird  swallowed  a  bung-cork  which  measured  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
diameter ;  indeed,  they  both  seem  to  swallow  anything,  from  butter  and  ^gs  to  iron,  in 
the  form  of  small  bolts  or  nails,  and  stones.  The  bird  did  not  appear  well ;  he  "was  sulky 
and  heavy  all  day ;  and  when,  in  this  sickly  state,  any  one  approached  him,  instead  rf 
being  greeted  with  a  cheerful  chirping,  he  uttered  a  loud  sulky  growl :  we  were  afraid  he 
was  dying.  On  the  following  day  he  was  as  lively  as  ever,  having  passed  the  cork  in  a 
perfectly  undigested  state. 

To  show  how  dangerous  it  was  to  leave  any  object  capable  of  being  swallowed,  I  will 
relate  the  following  occurrence :  The  servant  was  starching  some  muslm  cuffs,  and  having 
completed  one  and  hung  it  up  to  dry,  she  was  about  to  finish  the  other,  when,  hearing  the 
bell  ring,  she  squeezed  up  the  cutf,  threw  it  into  the  starch,  and  attended  to  the  sunmnm 
On  her  return  the  cufif  was  gone,  and  she  could  not  imagine  who  had  taken  it  during  ha 
brief  absence,  when  she  discovered  that  the  Mooruk  was  the  thie^  its  beak  and  head  being 
covered  with  starch :  he  had  without  doubt  swallowed  it  This  occurred  at  eleven  Ut, 
and  at  half-past  five  P.M.  the  cuff  was  passed,  quite  undigested  and  uninjured,  and  witht 
little  wasliing  was  as  good  as  ever. 

They  could  not  digest  unboiled  potato.     Maize,  or  any  unboiled  grain,  was  Ukewise 
indigestible.   When  a  piece  of  bread  was  offered  them  at  a  height  beyond  their  reach,  thejr 
would  first  stretch  up  the  body  and  neck  as  much  as  possible,  and  then,  finding  they  ooaM 
not  get  it,  they  would  jump  up  for  it  like  a  dog.     They  were  frequently  seen  running  and 
tumbling  about  the  yard  together  in  high  spirits.     It  is  well  to  warn  persons,  inclined 
to  keep  these  birds  as  pets,  of  their  insatiable  propensities.    When  about  the  house,  thef 
displayed  extraordinary  delight  in  a  variety  of  diet ;  for,  as  I  have  previously  related,  one 
day  they  satisfied  their  appetites  with  bones,  whetstones,  corks,  nails,  and  raw  potato^ 
most  of  which  passed  perfectly  undigested ;  one  dived  into  thidc  starch  and  devcwnrf  i 
muslin  cuff,  whilst  the  other  evinced  a  great  partiality  for  nails  and  pebbles ;  then  thef 
stole  the  jabiru's  meat  from  the  water.     K  eggs  and  butter  were  left  upon  the  kitehi 
table,  they  were  soon  devoured  by  these  marauders ;  and  when  the  servants  were  at  tt* 
dinner  in  the  kitchen,  they  had  to  be  very  watchful,  for  the  long  necks  of  the  KA 
appeared  between  their  arms,  devouring  everything  off  the  plates ;  or,  if  the  dinner  trifc 
was  left  for  a  moment,  they  would  mount  upon  it  and  clear  all  before  them. 

At  other  times  they  stood  at  the  table,  waiting  for  food  to  be  given  to  them,  altho^^ 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  anything  within  their  reach.  I  have  often  seen  tb»J 
stand  at  the  window  of  our  dining-room,  with  keen  eye,  watching  for  any  morsel  of  fcod 
that  might  be  thrown  to  them.  The  day  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  pair  for  Engtol 
in  February,  1859,  the  male  bird  walked  into  the  dining-room,  and  remained  by  myade 
during  the  dessert  I  regaled  him  with  pine-apple  and  other  fruits,  and  he  behaved  yoy 
decorously  and  with  great  forbearance.     Having  had  these  birds  for  a  conaidenUe  ^ 
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in  my  possession,  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  hearing  all  the  notes  uttered  by  them.  I 
never  heard  them  utter  a  sound  like  '  Mooruk.'  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  name 
signifies,  in  the  native  language,  'swift' — res(?nil)ling  closely  the  Afalay  tenn  'a  muck,'  or 
mad  career." 

In  the  same  work  is  much  more  curious  and  valuable  information  respecting  this  bird, 
and  to  its  pages  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information  concerning  this  and  many 
other  objects  of  natural  history. 

The  Mooruk  is  not  devoid  of  offensive  weapons,  for  it  can  kick  verj''  shai-ply,  delivering 
the  stroke  forward  like  the  ostrich,  and  deriving  much  aid  from  the  long-pointed  claw 
which  has  ali-eady  been  mentioned.  Its  attitudes  {ire  nuich  more  various,  ami  its  form  more 
flexible,  than  would  be  supposed  by  persons  who  have  not  seen  the  bird  in  a  living  state. 
Sometimes  it  squats  down  with  the  legs  bent  umler  it,  and  so  sits  upright  like  a  dog  that 
has  been  taught  to  "  beg ; "  sometimes  it  lies  on  its  side,  stretehihg  the  legs  straight 
behind  it ;  sometimes  it  flattens  itself  against  the  ground,  its  legs  tucked  under  its  body, 
and  its  head  and  neck  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  ground.  This  latter  position  is  a 
fEtvourite  one.  Like  the  emeu,  it  is  often  taken  with  an  ebullition  of  joyousness,  and  then 
dashes  al)out  its  inclosure  as  if  half  mad,  jumps  against  a  tree  or  post,  trying  to  kick  it  at 
a  great  height  from  the  ground,  and  tumbling  flat  on  its  back  when  it  misses  its  aim. 
Then  it  will  suddenly  cease  its  vagaries,  and  walk  about  very  composedly,  but  panting 
for  breath  with  open  bill. 

This  bird  may  be  distinguished  from  the  cassowary  by  the  four  (instead  of  five)  spines 
of  the  wings,  and  the  shape  of  the  helmet. 

Perhaps  the  very  strangest  and  most  weird-like  of  all  living  birds  is  the  Apteryx,  or 
Kiwi-Kiwi 
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This  singular  bird  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  once  very  common,  but,  like 
the  dinornis,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  extinct,  a  fate  from  which  it  has  probably  been 
hitherto  presented  by  its  nocturnal  and  retiring  habits. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  Apteryx  was  thought  to  be  a  fabulous  bird,  its  veritable 
existence  being  denied  by  scientific  men  as  energetically  as  that  of  the  girafte  in  yet  older 
days,  or  the  duck-bill  in  more  modern  times.  A  skin  brought  from  New  Zealand  was  given 
to  a  taxidermist  to  **  set  up,"  and  the  man,  taking  it  for  one  of  the  penguins  on  account  of 
its  very  short  wings  and  the  total  absence  of  a  tail,  stuffed  it  in  a  sitting  posture,  such 
as  is  assumed  by  the  penguine  tribe,  and  arranged  the  head  and  neck  after  the  same 
model. 

In  this  bird  there  is  scarcely  the  slightest  trace  of  wings,  a  peculiarity  which  has  gained 
for  it  the  title  of  Apteryx,  or  wingless.  The  plumage  is  composed  of  rather  curiously 
shaped  flat  feathers,  each  being  wide  and  furnished  with  a  soft,  sliining,  silken  down  for  the 
basal  third  of  its  length,  and  then  narrowing  rapidly  towards  the  extremity,  which  is  a 
single  shaft  with  hair-like  webs  at  each  side.  The  quill  portion  of  the  feathers  is 
remarkably  small  and  short,  being  even  overlapped  by  the  down  when  the  feather  is 
removed  from  the  bird. 

Tlie  skin  is  very  tough  and  yet  flexible,  and  the  chiefs  set  great  value  upon  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  their  state  mantles,  permitting  no  inferior  person  to  wear  them,  and  being 
extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  them  even  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The  bird  hves 
mostly  among  the  fern  ;  and  as  it  always  remains  concealed  during  the  day  in  deep  recesses 
of  rocks,  ground  or  tree  roots,  and  is  remarkably  fleet  of  foot,  diving  among  the  heavy  fern- 
leaves  with  singular  adroitness,  it  is  not  very  easy  of  capture.  It  feeds  upon  insects  of 
various  kinds,  more  especially  on  worms,  which  it  is  said  to  attract  to  the  surface  by 
jumping  and  striking  on  the  ground  with  its  powerful  feet.  The  natives  always  hunt  the 
Kiwi-kiwi  at  night,  taking  with  them  torches  and  spears.  The  speed  of  this  bird  is  very 
considerable,  and  when  running  it  sets  its  head  rather  back,  raises  its  neck,  and  plies  its 
legs  with  a  vigour  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ostrich. 

The  fine  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  has  already  proved  a  very  valuable  bird, 
as  she  has  laid  seveml  eggs,  thereby  setting  at  rest  some  disputed  questions  on  the  subject, 
and  well  illustrates  the  natural  habits  of  the  species.  During  the  day  she  remains  hidden 
behind  the  straw,  which  Ls  piled  up  in  a  corner  of  her  box,  and  declines  to  come  forth 
unless  removed  by  force.  When  brought  to  the  light,  she  looks  sadly  puzzled  for  a  short 
time,  and  when  placed  on  the  ground,  she  tunis  her  back — not  her  tail,  as  she  has  no  snch 
appendage — and  runs  off  to  her  box  in  the  most  absurd  style,  looking  as  if  she  were  going 
to  topple  over  every  moment.  I  noticed  that  she  always  goes  round  her  box  and  shps  in 
hetween  the  box  and  the  wall,  insinuating  herself  behind  the  straw  without  even  showing 
a  feather.  Before  hiding  herself,  she  lingered  a  few  moments  to  eat  some  worms  from  her 
keeper  s  hand,  taking  them  daintily  with  the  end  of  the  bill,  and  disposing  of  them  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

Upon  her  box  is  placed,  under  a  glass  shade,  the  shell  of  one  of  her  eggs.  These  eggs 
are  indeed  wonderfid,  for  the  bird  weighs  just  a  little  more  than  four  pounds,  and  each  egg 
weighs  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ounces,  its  length  being  four  inches  and  three-quarters, 
and  its  width  rather  more  than  two  inches,  thus  being  very  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  weight 
of  the  parent  bird.  There  have  been  six  eggs  laid  between  1852,  when  it  was  first  intiodueed 
to  the  Gardens,  and  1861,  when  I  last  saw  the  bird,  and  each  egg  has  varied  betwea 
thirteen  and  fourteen  and  a  half  ounces  in  weight 

The  long  curved  beak  of  the  Apteryx  has  the  nostrils  very  narrow,  veiy  small,  and  set 
on  at  each  side  of  the  tip,  so  that  the  bird  is  enabled  to  pry  out  the  worms  and  other 
nocturnal  creatures  on  which  it  feeds,  without  trusting  only  to  the  eyes.  The  genial 
colour  of  the  Apteryx  is  chestnut-brown,  each  feather  being  tipped  with  a  darker  hue,  and 
the  under  parts  are  lighter  than  the  upper.     The  height  is  about  two  feet 

Three  species  of  Apteryx  are  known — namely,  the  one  alre€uly  described,  Owsss 
Apteryx  {Apteryx  Owenii),  remarkable  for  the  puffy  downiness  of  its  pluma^  and 
Mantell's  Apteryx  {Apteryx  Mantellii),  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  are  still  otker 
species  at  present  imknown. 


GREAT  BUSTARD.— o/,*  tarda. 


Although  the  progress  of  civilization  has  conferred  many  benefits  on  this  country,  it 
bas  deprived  it  of  many  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whether  fuiTed  or  feathered,  the 
Gbxat  Bustabd  being  in  the  latter  category. 

This  splendid  bird,  although  in  former  days  quite  a  usual  tenant  of  plains  and 
commons,  and  having  been  an  ordinary  object  of  chose  on  Newmarket  Heath,  is  now  so 
very  rare,  that  an  occasional  specimen  only  makes  its  appearance  at  very  rare  intervals, 
and  is  then  generally  found — and  shot — on  Salisbury  rlain.  In  the  countries  which 
it  still  inhabits,  it  is  a  most  wary  bird,  and  very  difficult  of  approach,  being  generally  shot 
with  rifles  after  a  careful  and  lengthened  chase  that  rivals  deer-stalking  in  the  watchfulness 
and  perseverance  that  are  recjuisite  before  the  sportsmen  cnn  get  witliin  shot.  They  are 
carried  in  carts,  covered  with  ordinaiy  farm  produce,  and  having  an  aperture  through 
which  they  can  aim  ;  they  put  on  various  disguises  ;  they  enact  tlie  part  of  agricultural 
lahourers,  plying  their  work,  and  gradually  slipping  towards  the  wary  birds ;  they  walk 
hehind  cows,  and,  in  fine,  i)ut  into  practice  every  device  which  their  ingenuity,  sharpened 
by  experience,  can  suggest. 
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The  Great  Bustard  is  not  fond  of  flying,  its  wings  having  bnt  a  slow  and  deliberate 
movement ;  but  on  foot  it  is  very  swift,  and  tests  the  speed  of  dog  and  horse  before  it  can 
be  captured. 

The  nest — if  a  hole  in  the  ground  may  be  called  a  nest — of  this  bird  is  generally  made 
among  corn,  rye,  &c.,  althougli  it  is  sometimes  situated  in  rather  unexpected  localities. 
The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  numljer,  and  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  splashed  with  light 
brown,  in  wliich  a  green  tinge  is  perceptible.  The  food  of  the  bird  is  almost  wholly  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  though  it  is  said  to  feed  occasionally  upon  mice,  lizaixis,  and  other  small 
vertebrates.  The  flesh  of  the  Bustard  is  very  excellent,  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  these 
birds  prevents  it  fiom  being  often  seen  upon  English  tables.  When  caught  young,  the 
Bustard  can  be  readily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes  quite  familiar  with  those  who  treat  it 
kindly. 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  greyish  white,  and  upon  the  side  of  the  neck 
there  is  a  small  patch  of  slaty  blue  bare  skin,  almost  concealed  by  the  curious  feather  tuft 
which  hangs  over  it.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  body  is  pale  chestnut,  barred  with  black,  and 
the  tail  is  of  similar  tints  with  a  white  tip,  and  a  very  broad  black  band  next  to  the  white 
extremity.  The  wing-coverts,  together  with  the  tertials,  are  white,  and  the  primaries 
black.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  white.  The  total  length  of  an  adnlt  male  is  about 
forty-five  inches. 

The  Little  Bustard  is  also  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  country ;  and  whenever  it 
does  make  its  appearance,  it  almost  invariably  chooses  the  winter  time. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Russia,  assembles  in 
little  flocks.  Towards  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  it  is  found  in  greater  numbers,  the 
flocks  being  of  considerable  size,  and  all  appearing  (in  the  month  of  December)  to  consist 
of  tirds  which  have  not  put  on,  or  wliich  have  already  put  oi^  their  nuptial  plumage 
This  bird  feeds  upon  insects,  herbs,  gi'asscs,  and  seeds,  and  its  flesh  is  very  good,  haAing 
been  compared  to  that  of  a  young  pheasant.  The  eggs  are  placed  on  the  ground  among  a 
tuft  of  rank  herbage  in  which  the  bird  can  lie  concealed ;  th,eir  number  is  about  four,  and 
their  colour  olive-brown. 

The  male,  when  in  full  plumage,  is  a  decidedly  handsome  bird  The  top  of  the  head  is 
fawn  and  black,  and  the  sides  of  the  face  and  neck  are  slaty  grey.  Around  the  neck  runs  a 
broad  gorget  of  black,  cut  by  two  white  bands,  one  narrow  and  forming  a  ring  round  the  neck, 
and  the  other,  broader  and  of  semilunar  shape,  just  across  the  top  of  the  breast.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  fawn,  mottled  profusely  with  black,  and  the  wings  are  beautifdly 
marked  with  black  and  white.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  white.  The  female  is 
without  the  beautiful  black  and  white  stripes  on  the  neck  and  chest,  and  her  breast,  sides, 
and  flanks  arc  barred  with  black.  Except  during  the  breeding  season,  the  male  has  the 
same  plumage.     The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  about  seventeen  inches. 

There  are  many  other  Bustards  scattered  over  the  world,  some  being  well  known  in 
India  under  tlie  title  of  Florikans,  and  others  being  distributed  over  Africa.  The  Houbaba, 
or  Ruffled  Bustard,  is  well  known,  on  account  of  its  curious-plumed  rufSes  and  the  sport 
which  it  affords  to  Algerian  falconers.  There  are  also  two  South  African  species,  the  Panv 
and  the  Koran,  which  are  often  casually  mentioned  in  the  works  of  African  traveller 
Both  these  birds  belong  to  the  genus  Eupodotis,  and  of  them  Captain  Drayson,  B.A,  has 
kindly  given  me  the  following  account : — 

"The  Pauw  bird  is  more  sought  for  by  the  pot-hunter  than  any  other  in  South  Afnci 
Its  size  is  about  that  of  a  turkey,  and  its  flesh  delicious.  On  the  breast  of  this  bird  there 
are  two  coloured  meats.  First,  there  is  a  dark  brown,  similar  to  that  of  the  grouse ;  but 
beneath  this  there  is  white  meat,  which  is  similar  in  appearance  to  chicken's  flesh. 

The  Pauw  is  usually  found  on  the  plains,  which  it  prefers  to  bushy  country ;  for  as  it 
is  a  very  crafty  birtl,  it  does  not  like  to  give  the  sportsman  an  opportunity  to  stalk  it 
When  the  long  grass  of  the  plains  has  been  burnt,  and  the  young  grass  b^an  to  shoot  up^ 
then  would  numbers  of  Pauws  assemble  on  the  ground,  and  search  for  the  worms  and 
slugs  which  became  visible.    There  was  little  chance,  however,  of  approaching  within  two 
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bundred  yards  of  the  bird  at  these  times,  as  the  wliole  flock  would  take  flight  immediately 
they  believed  themselves  in  danger,  and  they  had  formed  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the 
distance  at  which  a  smooth  bore  would  be  dangerous.  The  flight  of  the  Pauw  was 
something  like  the  heron's,  except  that,  when  it  pui-posed  settling,  it  would  skim  for  a 
considerable  distance  with  its  wings  (juite  rigid. 

The  bird  being  rather  heavy,  with  the  appearance  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  it  could  not 
take  flight  very  readily.  When  it  was  possessed  of  a  good  feeding  locality  it  seemed 
disinclined  to  fly  away,  although  its  sense  of  danger  was  apparent.  The  sportsman  might 
then  probably  reach  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  binl,  particularly  if  there  happened 
to  be  only  one  near  him,  and  if  he  did  not  look  attentively  in  the  direction  of  the  Pauw. 
It  was  still  necessary,  however,  to  ride  round  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  the 
Pauw  was  the  centre,  and,  by  decreasing  the  radius,  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer.  If  the 
Pauw  crouched,  then  it  usually  depended  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  shooting  whether  or  not 
the  bird  was  killed ;  for  the  sportsman  might  then  gradually  narrow  the  radius  of  liis 
circle,  until  he  was  within  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  when  he  might  dismount,  if  on  horse- 
back, and  run  in  towards  the  bird,  discharging  the  dose  of  buck-shot  just  as  the  Pauw 
opened  wide  his  wings.  These  birds  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality,  but  seem 
to  range  over  any  country  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so. 

The  CoRAN  is  much  smaller  than  the  pauw,  is  longer,  in  proportion,  in  the  leg,  and 
is  rarely  seen  in  flocks.  It  is  quite  as  much  esteemed  for  the  table  as  the  larger  bustard, 
and  possesses  also  the  two  coloured  meats.  Tlie  Coran  may  be  expected  where  the  grass 
is  long,  near  rivers  or  ponds,  and  where  there  are  some  portions  of  marshy  ground ;  but  it 
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avoids  showing  itself  much  in  tlie  open.  The  poet  has  very  appropriately  designated  this 
bird  as  the  '  listless  Coran/  for  its  flight  is  slow  and  short,  and,  if  possible,  will  be  avoided 
altogether. 

In  consequence  of  these  characteristics  this  bird,  if  once  seen,  is  almost  certain  to  be 
*  bagged.*  It  will  allow  tlie  sportsman  to  almost  ride  over  it  before  it  will  rise ;  then  a 
slow,  lazy,  owl-like  flight  of  about  two  hundred  yards  will  satisfy  its  organ  of  cautioiL 
Upon  being  pursued,  it  will  again  lie  close,  and  has  to  be  almost  kicked  before  it  will  leave 
the  ground  ;  after  which  its  slow  flight  affords  even  an  indiflferent  shot  an  excellent  chanoe 
of  killing,  for  the  Coran  can  carry  off  very  little  shot" 

The  Wading  Birds  are  well  furnished  with  legs  and  feet  formed  for  walking,  and  in 
many  species  the  legs  are  greatly  elongated,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  walk  in  the  ¥rater 
while  they  pick  their  food  out  of  the  waves. 

In  the  British  Museum  the  Plovers  head  the  list  of  Waders,  of  which  our  first 
example  is  the  Great  Plover,  or  Thick- knee,  of  England. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  visitor  to  this  country,  spending  the  months  between  April  and 
September  within  our  coasts,  and  being  found  in  various  parts  of  England,  where  it  is 
known  under  the  names  of  Stone  Curlew  and  Norfolk  Plover.  As  it  comes  from  the 
south,  it  is  more  common  in  tlie  southern  than  in  the  northern  countiea  It  moves  about 
chiefly  in  the  dark,  its  large  full  eyes  enabling  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  waning  ligh^ 
and  to  pounce  upon  the  slugs,  worms,  and  insects  that  come  forth  by  night  The  biid  is 
also  thought  to  kill  and  devour  lizards,  frogs,  and  mice ;  and  the  remains  of  the  laige 
hard-shelled  beetles  have  been  found  within  its  stomach. 

The  note  of  this  Plover  is  almost  human  in  its  intonation,  sounding  like  that  strange 
whistle  produced  by  putting  the  fingers  in  the  mouth  and  blowing  shriUy  through  them. 
The  Thick-knee  frequents  open  country  and  plains,  disliking  inclosures,  and  being 
very  fond  of  downs  where  sheep  arc  fed  in  large  flocks.  It  is  a  cautious  and  very  shy 
bird,  so  that  the  sportsman  cannot,  without  great  trouble,  come  within  shot  range.  More- 
over, it  is  singularly  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  carry  away  a  large  charge  of  shot  without 
seeming  much  the  worse  at  the  time. 


PRATINCOLE.  —fUarrol  < 


The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  laid  upon  tlio  bare  ground,  and  are  two  in  nnmber.  Their 
jolour  is  rather  light  dingy  brown,  covered  with  splashes  and  streaks  of  slaty  blue  and 
lark  brown.  The  male  bird  is  supposed  to  aid  in  the  duties  of  incubation.  When 
latched,  the  young  birds  are  covered  with  a  soft  spotty  down,  so  like  the  stones  and  soil 
n  which  they  repose,  that  they  can  hardly  be  discovered  even  within  a  yard  or  two.  For 
he  same  reason,  the  eggs  are  very  safe  from  unpractised  eyes.  About  October  the  birds 
ake  their  departure,  assembling  together  in  flocks  before  they  start  on  their  travels. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Thick-knee  is  mottled  brown  and  black.  Tlie  head  is  brown 
treaked  with  black  ;  there  is  a  light-coloured  stripe  from  the  forehead  to  the  ear-coverts, 
nd  the  chin  and  throat  are  white.  Tlie  back  is  brown  streaked  with  black,  and  the  quill- 
sathers  of  the  wing  are  nearly  black,  with  a  few  patches  of  white.  The  neck  and  breast 
re  extremely  pale  brown,  streaked  with  a  darker  hue,  and  the  abdomen  is  nearly  white, 
dth  a  few  long  and  very  narrow  longitudinal  streaks.  In  total  length  the  bird  nieasures 
bout  seventeen  inches. 

The  close  compact  plumage  of  the  Pratincole,  its  long  pointed  wings,  its  deeply 
)rked  tail,  and  swallow-like  form,  point  it  out  as  a  bird  of  swift  wing  and  enduring 
ight. 

The  Pratincole  is  by  no  means  plentifully  found  in  the  British  Isles,  making  its  usual 
»idence  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  Like  the  swallows,  to  which  it  is  so 
imilar  in  form  and  habits  that  even  modem  zoologists  have  doubted  whether  it  ought 
ot  to  find  a  place  among  those  birds  rather  than  with  the  Waders,  the  Pratincole  feeds 
inch  upon  the  wing,  snapping  up  the  insects  as  they  come  across  its  path,  and  especially 
elighting  in  picking  the  aquatic  insects  out  of  their  native  element  without  even  staying 
s  aerial  course.  Its  endurance  is  equal  to  its  speed,  and  a  flight  of  two  or  three  hundred 
liles  is  but  an  easy  journey  to  this  bird,  which  can  thus  pass  over  a  very  great  extent  of 
juntry  in  a  few  days. 

The  nest  of  the  Pratincole  is  made  among  thick  aquatic  herbage,  and  the  eggs  are 
eneraUy  about  five  or  six  in  number.  Tlie  general  colour  of  the  Pratincole  is  shining 
eUowish  brown  above.    The  chin  is  whitish,  and  the  front  of  the  throat  reddish  white.  A 
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narrow  black  streak  runs  from  the  eyes  over  the  ear-coverts,  and  round  the  throat,  forming 
the  "collar,"  by  which  the  bird  is  so  readily  known-  The  breast  is  light  brown,  and  the 
abdomen,  as  well  as  the  upper  tail-coverts,  is  white.  Hie  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  ire 
dark  blackisli  brown,  and  the  deeply  forked  tail  is  white  at  its  basal  half^  and  diA 
blackish  brown  to  the  tip. 

The  very  rare  bird  which,  on  account  of  its  speed  of  foot  and  the  colour  of  its 
plumage,  is  termed  the  Crea3I-coloured  Courser,  is  found  even  less  frequently  than  the 
preceding  species. 

It  seems  to  Uve  chiefly  in  Barbary  or  Abyssinia,  though  specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  One  of  these  birds,  shot  in  Kent,  was  remarkabk 
for  its  boldness.  AMien  the  gun  that  was  aimed  at  it  missed  fire,  the  bird  only  flew  away 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  alighted  witliin  a  hundred  yards  of  the  gunner.  It  ran 
with  great  velocity,  picking  up  objects  from  the  ground  in  its  course,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  raised  firom  the  ground  so  as  to  afford  a  fair  shot  The  note  of  this  species  is 
very  peculiar,  and  is  uttered  on  the  wing. 

The  crown  of  the  head  is  fawn,  fading  into  grey  behind,  and  the  chin  is  white  Fitm 
the  eye  over  the  ear-coverts  is  a  black  curved  streak,  and  inmiediately  above  it  is  a  suniltr 
white  streak.  The  whole  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  reddish  brown,  the  prinuoy 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  jetty  black,  and  there  is  a  curious  black  spot  near  the  end  of  eadk 
tail-feather.  The  whole  under  surface  is  cream-white,  becoming  white  on  the  under  tail- 
coverts.  Both  sexes  are  similarly  coloured,  and  the  total  length  is  rather  more  than 
ten  inches. 

The  well-known  Lafwing,  or  Peewit,  is  celebrated  for  many  reasons.  Its  wheeling, 
flapping  ^ht  is  so  peculiar  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  every  one  who  has  visited  tte 
localities  in  which  it  resides,  and  its  strange,  almost  articulate,  cry  is  equally  femiliaii 
When  it  fears  danger,  it  rises  from  the  nest,  or  rather  from  the  ^gs,  into  the  air,  airi 
continually  wheels  around  the  intruder,  its  black  and  white  plumage  flashing  out  ts  it 
inclines  itself  in  its  flighty  and  its  mournful  cry  almost  fatiguing  the  ear  with  its  pierciiiig 
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frequency.  **  Wee-whit !  wee-c  whit !  *'  lills  the  air,  as  the  birds  endeavour  to  draw  away 
atteution  from  their  home ;  and  the  look  and  cry  are  so  weird-like  tluit  the  o])server  ceases 
to  wonder  at  the  8U])erstitious  dread  in  which  these  birds  were  formerly  -  held.  The 
French  call  the  Lapwing  "Dix-huit,"  from  its  cry. 

It  is  the  male  bird  which  tlius  soara  above  and  around  the  intruder,  the  female  sitting 
closely  on  her  eggs  until  disturbed,  w^hen  she  runs  away,  tumbling  and  flapping  about  as 
if  she  had  broken  her  wing,  in  hopes  that  the  foe  may  give  chase  and  so  miss  her  eggs. 
It  is  certainly  very  tempting,  for  she  imitates  the  movements  of  a  wounded  bird  with 
marvellous  fidelity. 

The  eggs  of  the  Lapwing  are  laid  in  a  little  depression  in  the  eaith,  in  which  a  few 
grass  stalks  are  loosely  pressed.  The  full  number  of  eggs  is  four,  very  large  at  one  end  and 
very  sharply  pointed  at  the  other,  and  the  bird  always  arrauges  them  with  their  small  end 
inwards,  so  that  they  present  a  somew^hat  cross-like  shape  as  they  lie  in  the  nest.  Tlieir 
colour  is  olive,  blotched  and  spotted  irregularly  with  dark  blackish  brown,  and  they 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid  that  they  can  hardly  bo 
discerned  from  the  surrounding  earth  at  a  few  yards'  distance.  Under  the  title  of  "  Plover's 
eggs  "  they  are  in  great  request  for  the  table,  and  are  sought  by  persons  who  make  a  trade 
of  them,  ancl  who  attain  a  wonderful  expertness  at  the  business.  The  eggs  are  generally 
laid  in  marshy  grounds,  heaths,  and  commons,  where  they  are  sometimes  found  by  dogs 
trained  for  the  purpose.  They  are,  however,  often  placed  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  I  have 
found  numbers  in  ploughed  fields  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  At  first,  the  novice 
may  pass  over  the  ground  three  or  four  times  without  finding  an  egg,  and  may  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  a  more  experienced  egg-hunter  go  over  the  very  same  ground  and 
fill  his  bag.    After  a  while,  however,  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  business,  and  the 

Seckled  eggs  stand  out  boldly  enough  against  the  ground.    Even  the  protruding  ends  of 
8  bents  and  grass  stems  on  which  they  are  laid  take  the  eye,  and  there  are  very  few  eggs 
that  can  escape. 

The  food  of  the  Lapwing  consists  almost  wholly  of  grubs,  slugs,  worms,  and  insects.  It 
18  easily  tamed,  and  is  often  kept  in  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  them  of  \3m^^ 
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destructive  creatures.   In  the  garden  next  our  own  a  Lapwing  was  kept,  and  lived  for  some 
years,  tripping  featly  over  the  grass  and  tlioroughly  at  home. 

In  its  colouring  the  Lapwing  is  rather  a  handsome  bird.  The  top  of  the  head  is  blaclc, 
as  is  the  long-pointed  crest,  wliich  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  wilL  The  sides  of  the 
face  and  neck  are  white,  speckled  with  black  ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  jetty  black, 
and  from  the  chin  a  black  streak  runs  under  the  eye.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
shining  coppery  green,  glazed  with  purple,  and  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wing  are  black, 
with  some  greyish  white  at  their  tips.  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  chestnut,  and  the  tail  is 
half  white  and  half  black,  the  exterior  feather  on  each  side  being  almost  wholly  white 
Tlie  under  parts  are  white,  changing  to  fawn  on  the  under  tail-coverts.  In  winter  the  chin 
and  throat  are  white.  The  yearling  birds  are  mottled  with  buff  on  the  back.  The  toUl 
length  of  the  bird  rather  exceeds  one  foot. 

The  three  Plovers  represented  in  the  engraving  are  common  throughout  Kigland. 

The  Golden  Plover,  sometimes  called  the  Yellow  Plover  from  its  prettuy  odoored 
plumage,  is  common  in  many  pai-ts  of  England,  being  found  mostly  in  the  more  notliieni 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  moving  southward  in  the  autumn.  The  spots  which  it  Bebete 
for  its  breeding-places  are  generally  situated  on  open  moors,  where  the  v^;etatioil  h  fcnt 
scanty,  and  water  is  at  hand,  although  well  below  the  level  of  the  nest,  rather  high  ndgeB^ 
with  a  dell  slope,  being  its  most  favoured  spots.  It  makes  its  simple  preparations  ia  the 
beginning  of  April  or  the  end  of  March,  according  to  the  season,  choosing  scMse  little 
depression  in  the  soil,  scratching  it  tolerably  level,  and  laying  in  it  a  few  bents  and  gnn 
stems.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  yellowish  olive,  Uo&wd 
with  dusky  brown.  Like  the  eggs  of  the  lapwing,  they  are  arranged  with  their  small 
ends  inwards.  The  Golden  Plover  also  puts  in  practice  sundry  devices  to  draw  an 
inti-uder  away  from  the  nest,  rising  into  the  air  when  it  has  succeeded  in  its  object^  and 
uttering  an  exultant  whistling  ciy  as  it  wheels  off  in  safety.  Tlie  female  is  veiy  carefnl 
about  her  eggs.  While  sitting,  she  crouches  so  low  upon  them  that  her  speckled  plumage 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  earth  ;  and  when  she  leaves  her  nest,  she  runs  to 
some  little  distance  along  the  ground  before  she  rises  into  the  air,  and  returns  after  the 
same  cautious  fashion. 

The  young  birds  are  active  on  foot,  and  are  able  to  follow  their  parent  within  a  very 
short  time  after  their  escape  from  the  egg-shell.  They  are  pretty  little  creatures,  covered 
with  thick  dusky  mottled  down,  and  not  easily  to  be  discovered. 

The  plumage  of  the  Golden  Plover  varies  generally  according  to  age  and  the  season  of 
year.  In  the  summer,  the  top  of  the  head  and  whole  of  the  upper  surface  are  greyisii 
black,  mottled  with  triangular  spots  of  golden  yellow.  The  face,  chin,  throat,  and  under 
surface  of  the  body  are  jetty  black,  a  white  streak  passing  over  the  eyes  and  forehead,  and 
separating  the  mottlings  of  the  head  from  the  black  of  the  face.  The  primaries  are  neariy 
black,  and  the  tail  is  barred  with  whitish  grey  and  blackish  brown.  Below  the  wing  there 
is  a  band  of  white,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  white.  In  the  winter  the  cliin  is  white, 
and  the  breast  also  dusky  white,  spotted  with  yeUow  ;  and  in  late  autumn  and  early  sprii? 
the  changing  plumage  is  curiously  mottled  with  black,  yellow,  and  white.  The  yearling 
birds  are  more  grey  on  the  breast  and  lower  parts  than  when  they  have  attained  their 
second  year's  plumage.     In  total  length  this  bird  measures  not  quite  one  foot 

The  Dotterel  has  long  been  held  as  the  type  of  stupidity,  and  to  call  a  man  a  Dotteid 
is  considered  as  great  an  insult  as  to  term  him  a  goose  or  a  donkey. 

Certainly,  the  Dotterel  is  not  a  very  wise  bird  in  some  thmgs,  having  but  little  of  the 
general  wary  habits  of  the  Plovers,  and  allowing  itself  to  be  approached  without  displaying 
much  uneasiness.  It  was  once  thought  to  be  so  very  inquisitive  and  so  foolish  as  to 
imitate  all  the  actions  of  the  fowler,  holding  out  a  wing  if  he  hteld  out  an  arm,  lying  flit 
if  he  did  the  same,  and  so  permitting  the  net  to  be  thrown  over  it  before  it  was  aware  rf 
any  danger.  It  is  not  now  ro  plentiful  as  it  used  to  be,  its  numbers  having  been  much 
thinned  by  guns  and  nets.  Its  flesh  is  thought  very  good,  and  the  bird  finds  a  ready  sile 
in  the  poulterer's  shop.  The  specific  title,  Morinellus,  signifies  a  little  fooL  The  cry  of 
the  Dotterel  is  a  kind  of  piping  whistle. 
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KENTISH   FLOY ER.—Charddrius  cantidnu*. 


The  breeding-places  are  selected  on  h\<j(h  grounds,  and  the  eggs,  mostly  three  in 
number,  are  placed  on  a  few  grass  stems  laid  carelessly  in  a  depression  in  the  soil,  sheltered 
in  most  cases  by  a  large  stone  or  fragment  of  rock.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  like  that  of 
tlie  golden  Plover.  ^ 

The  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  dark  brown ;  above  the  eye  a  rather  broad 
wbite  streak  runs  towards  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  face  are 
wiiite,  speckled  with  darker  tints.  The  back  is  ashen  brow^n,  and  the  scapularies  and  wing- 
.  coverts  are  edged  with  buff.  The  primaries  are  ashen  grey  mixed  with  white.  The  throat 
il  ashen  grey,  and  the  breast  is  rich  dark  fawn,  crossed  by  a  bold  white  streak,  extending 
completely  across  the  breast  and  terminating  at  the  shoulders.  The  abdomen  is  black,  and 
the  under  tail-coverts  buffy  white.  In  the  summer  the  breast  is  bufify  white.  The  total 
length  of  this  bird  is  not  quite  ten  inches. 

The  pretty  little  Kentish  Ploveb  may  be  seen  on  some  of  our  shores,  running  along 
die  edge  of  the  waves  with  surprising  celerity,  pecking  here  and  there  as  the  waves  retreat, 
and  uttering  its  happy  whistling  little  notes  as  it  nms. 

It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  ringed  Plover  (Ckaradrtus  ktattcula),  but 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  bird  by  the  smaller  size  and  the  broken  black  collar  on  the 
_  mdckf  which  does  not  extend  completely  across  the  breast.  The  best  mode  of  observing 
;  tins  bird,  or,  indeed,  the  many  species  that  haunt  the  shores,  is  to  get  on  the  cliffs,  lie  down 
"j  among  the  high  grass  and  herbage,  and  make  use  of  a  good  double  field-glass.  With  an 
[  ordinary  telescope  the  birds  get  out  of  the  field  too  rapidly,  and  they  are  liable  to  be 
[  aknned  by  the  movements  of  the  tube. 
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OYHTKR-CXTCnER.- HiemdUypvs  ostrdleffus. 


The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  laid  in  a  hollow  scraped  in  the  sand  or  the  fine  shelly  shingle. 
Thei-e  is  no  nest  excepting  the  sand.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  yellowish  olive,  with 
streaks  and  spots  of  black. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  rich  chestnut,  the  forehead  white,  with  a  black  patch  immediately 
above  the  white,  and  a  slight  streak  of  white  passes  near  the  eya  The  ear-coverts  are 
black,  and  the  edge  of  the  neck  is  greyish  white.  The  chin,  sides  of  the  throat,  breast,  and 
imder  parts  are  white,  except  a  black  collar  which  very  nearly  crosses  the  breast,  but 

leaves  a  white  space  in  front 
The  back  and  tipper  parts 
are  ashen  brown,  and  the 
primaries  dull  black.  The 
length  of  the  adult  bird  is 
not  quite  seven  inches. 

The  handsome  Oysteb- 
Catcher  is  another  of  our 
coast  birds,  and  is  tolerably 
plentiful  upon  the  shore. 
From  the  black  and  white 
hues  of  its  plumage,  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Sea-Kei 
It  generally  keeps  to  the 
shore,  haunting  sandy  bays, 
interspersed  with  partially 
submersed  rocks,  and  pick- 
ing up  its  subsistence  with 
great  animation.  It  feeds 
mostly  on  moUuscs,  mnsseb 
and  limpets  being  ordinaiy 
articles  of  its  food.  It  is  able  to  detach  the  firmly-clinging  limpet  from  the  rock  by 
striking  a  sharp  blow  mth  its  wedge-like  beak,  and  detaching  the  mollusc  before  it  has 
had  time  to  take  the  alarm  and  draw  itself  firmly  against  its  support  It  is  swift  of  foot, 
and  a  good  swimmer,  frequently  taking  to  the  water  in  search  of  food,  and  being  able  to 
dive  when  alarmed.  Diving,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  favourite  accomplishmefit» 
and  is  seldom  resorted  to  unless  imder  peculiar  circumstances. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  the  Oyster-Catcher  makes  short  inland  migrations  dining 
the  summer,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  displays  its  aquatic  propensities  by  keeping  n«r 
the  river  banks,  and  feeding  on  the  worms,  slugs,  and  similar  creatures. 

The  nest  of  the  Oyster-Catcher  is  merely  a  hole  scraped  in  the  ground,  wherein  lie  thiee 
or  four  eggs  of  a  yellowish  olive,  spotted  with  grey  and  brown.  They  are  generally  pheed 
on  the  beach  well  above  high- water  mark,  but  the  bird  sometimes  makes  its  home  at  sone 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  flat  sandy  coasts  of  Lincolnshire  seem  to  be  the  localities  meat 
favoured  by  the  Oyster-Catcher.  The  young  are  covered  with  soft  down  of  a  greyish 
brown  colour. 

The  head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  scapularies,  quill-feathers,  and  latter  half  rf 
the  tail-feathers  are  deep  shining  black,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  pure  white.  Bk 
curious  beak  is  three  inches  in  length,  very  much  compressed — i.e.  flatten^  sideways— «4 
towards  the  point  is  thinned  off  into  a  kind  of  wedge  or  chisel-shaped  terminatioiL  The 
rich  ruddy  colour  is  deepest  at  the  base.  During  some  of  the  winter  months  there  is  no 
white  collar  round  the  throat,  and  in  the  yearlmg  bird  the  back  and  wings  are  mottled 
with  brown.     The  total  length  of  the  Oyster-Catcher  is  about  sixteen  inches. 

The  handsomely  plimied  Turnstone  is,  though  a  little  bird,  so  boldly  decorated  wi4 
black,  white,  and  ruddy  orange,  that  it  is  more  conspicuous  upon  the  coast  than  bizdsof 
double  its  size. 
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The  name  is  derived  from  its  movements  when  feeding,  at  which  times  it  runs  along 
the  beach,  picking  up  sandhopj)ors,  marine  worms,  and  oth(?r  creatures,  and  turning  over 
the  stones  in  its  course  for  tlui  purpose  of  getting  at  tlie  small  crustaceie  that  are  generally 
found  in  such  situations.  This  bird  is  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world, 
and  is  found  evtni  in  Xoi-thern  America,  where  it  retains  the  same  habits  which  distinguish 
it  in  Europe.  According  to  Wilson,  it  foods  almost  wholly,  during  May  and  June,  on  the 
spawn  of  the  king-crab,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  tlio  Korso-foot  Snipo,  the  king-crab 
being  popularly  called  the  horse-foot  crab.  It  runs  with  some  speed,  but  not  the  rapidity 
that  characterises  many  shore-loving  birds,  and  s])onds  some  time  in  examining  any  spot 
of  ground  to  which  it  has  taken  a  fancy,  tossing  the  pebbles  from  side  to  side,  and 
picking  up  the  unfortunate  being  that  may  have  lain  under  their  shelter. 
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The  nest  of  this  bird  is  situated  upon  the  coast,  and  the  bird  is  very  valiant  in  its 
attacks  upon  the  gulls  which  approach  too  near  its  home.  A  nest  found  by  Mr.  Hewitsou 
**  was  placed  against  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  consisted  of  nothing  moi-e  than  the  drooping 
leaves  of  the  juniper-bush,  under  a  creeping  branch,  by  which  the  eggs,  four  in  number, 
were  snugly  concealed,  and  admirably  sheltered  from  the  many  storms  by  which  these 
"bleak  and  exposed  rocks  are  visited,  allowing  just  sufficient  room  for  the  bird  to  cover 
them.  The  several  nests  that  we  examined  were  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  one 
described,  with  the  exception  of  two,  one  of  which  was  under  a  slanting  stone,  the  other 
on  the  bare  rock ;  all  the  nests  contained  four  eggs  eacL  Their  time  of  breeding  is  about 
the  middle  of  Jime.  The  eggs  measure  one  inch  seven  lines  in  length,  by  one  inch  two 
lines  in  breadth,  of  an  olive-green  colour  spotted  and  streaked  with  ash-blue  and  two 
shades  of  reddish  brown."    These  nests  were  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  white  streaked  with  black,  and  a  black  band  crosses  the  fore- 
Iiead  and  passes  over  the  eyes.  The  chin,  face,  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  white,  and  the 
breast  is  jetty  black,  throwing  out  black  branches  shaped  like  the  gnarled  boughs  of  the 
oak,  which  run  to  the  base  of  the  bill,  the  lower  eyelid,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
shoulders.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  also  black,  with  a  band  of  bright  rust-red,  and 
the  lower  part  white,  with  a  broad  band  of  black  just  above  the  tail-coverts.  The  under 
parts  are  pure  white,  and  the  legs  and  toes  are  scarlet-oranga  The  length  of  the  bird  is 
rather  more  than  nine  inches. 

The  two  birds  represented  on  the  following  engraving  are  natives  of  Tropical  America 


GOLDEN-BREASTED  TRUMPETER,— iV)pAf/i  rr^Ht^tns. 


CARIAMA.— OiHdma  crMcUo. 


The  Golden-breasted  Trumpeter  is  a  handsome  bird,  remarkable  for  the  short  velvetf 
feathers  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  their  beautiful  golden  green  lustre  on  the  breast  Tlie 
body  of  this  bird  is  hardly  larger  than  that  of  a  fowl,  but  its  legs  and  neck  are  so  long  «8 
to  give  it  the  aspect  of  being  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  Like  most  birds  of  siimbr 
structure,  it  trusts  more  to  its  legs  than  its  wings,  and  is  able  to  run  with  great  speed  and 
activity.     It  is  generally  found  in  the  forests. 

As  it  is  very  easily  tamed,  it  is  a  favourite  inmate  of  tlie  house,  where  it  sooa 
constitutes  itself  the  self-chosen  guardian,  watching  the  premises  as  jealously  as  any  ix% 
and  permitting  no  other  bird  or  beast  to  share  its  owner's  favours  at  the  same  time  Dop 
and  cats  it  dislikes,  and  turns  them  out  of  the  room  when  meal-times  approach.  Tto 
dog  sometimes  fights  for  its  privileges,  but  mostly  in  vain,  for  the  Trumpeter  has  a  wif 
of  rising  into  the  air,  coming  down  on  the  dog*s  back  and  striking  him  with  bill  and  fal; 
that  effectually  puzzles  the  four-footed  foe  and  forces  him  to  vacate  the  field  of  battle.  B 
is  said  to  learn  to  drive  sheep,  and  to  perform  this  arduous  duty  as  well  as  any  dog: 

The  name  of  Tnmipeter  is  derived  from  the  strange  hollow  cry  which  it  utters  without 
seeming  to  open  the  beak.  This  cry  is  evidently  produced  by  means  of  the  curioody 
formed  windpipe,  which  is  furnished  with  two  membranous  expansions,  and,  during  fli 
utterance  of  the  cry,  pufls  out  the  neck  very  forcibly,  just  as  the  rhea  does  when  gnmtiiigi 
The  nest  of  the  Trumpeter  is  said  to  be  a  hole  scratched  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  i 
tree,  and  to  contain  about  ten  or  twelve  light  green  eggs.  The  head  and  neck  are  vdwtf 
black,  and  on  the  bi-east  the  feathers  become  lai;ge,  i-ounded,  and  more  scale-like^  «» 
their  edges  are  beautifidly  bedecked  with  rich  sliining  greea  with  a  purplish  gloss  ia 
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some  light**  and  a  lustrous  golden  hue  in  otliers.  The  back  is  grey,  the  feathers  being 
long  and  silken  and  hanging  over  the  wind's.  Tlie  wings,  under  surface,  and  tail  are 
black,  and  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  soft  and  short. 

The  (Jariama  is  rather  larger  than  the  truni])eter.  and  has  many  of  the  same  habits. 
It  is  chieliy  remarkable  for  the  feathery  crest  on  the  crown  and  forehead. 

The  Cariama  is  an  admirable  runner,  getting  over  the  ground  with  lu^tonishing  speed, 
and  turnnig  and  twisting  with  such  adroit  rapidity  that  even  the  iidmirable  hoi-semen  of 
its  native  land  find  it  put  their  skill  to  the  sharpi-st  test.  Not  until  it  is  quite  wearied 
out,  and  crouches  under  a  bush  or  other  shelter,  does  thi'  hunter  endeavour  to  use  either 
rifle  or  lasso,  the  two  deadly  weapons  of  his  land.  The  walk  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly 
bold  and  easy,  its  paces  are  long,  its  lithe  neck  moves  with  evcny  st(»p  as  it  continually 
turns  its  little  sliarp-looking  head  from  side  to  side,  and  its  full  intelligent  eyes  gleam 
through  their  heavy  lashes  as  they  survey  evv.vy  object  within  their  ken.  The  eyes  are 
truly  beautiful,  large,  round,  and  translucent,  of  a  clear  ])early  grey,  with  many  little 
dark  changing  spots,  nmch  like  the  eye  of  a  living  dragim-lly. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes  so  attached  to  its  new  home  that  it  is  accustomed 
to  roam  about  at  will,  and  to  return  to  its  owner  like  the  eonniion  fowl.  The  nest  of  this 
bird  is  placed  upon  the  bmnches  of  a  rather  low  tree,  it  is  made  of  sticks,  and  generally 
contains  two  white  eggs. 

The  general  colour  of  the  (j^'ariama  is  pale  brown,  with  numerous  irregular  splashes  of 
dark  brown.  The  crest  is  always  held  erect,  and  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  project 
slightly  over  the  beak.  The  wing  is  blacker  brown  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  is  covered 
with  narrow  white  streaks,  dotted  with  black.  The  under  parts  are  gn^yish  white,  the  bill 
is  red,  and  the  legs  orange.     In  total  length  it  meiusures  about  thirty-two  inches. 

Although  in  former  days  tolerably  ciMumon  in  England,  the  Crane  has  now,  with  the 
bustard,  almost  disappeared  from  this  land,  a  single  specimen  being  seen  at  very  long  and 
increasing  intervals.  In  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  the  popular  name  of  the 
heron  is  the  Crane,  so  that  the  occasional  reports  which  sometimes  find  admission  into 
local  newspapers  respecting  the  Crane  have  often  reference,  not  to  that  bird,  but  to  the 
heron. 

The  Crane  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  nn'grating  from  place 
to  place,  and  flying  in  large  flocks  at  a  gi^eat  elevation  in  the  air.  They  continue  their 
aerial  journeys  for  great  distances,  and  seldom  descend  but  for  the  pui-pose  of  feeding. 
When  they  alight,  it  is  generally  on  marshy  ground,  the  banks  of  rivei-s,  or  the  coasts  of 
the  sea,  where  they  can  find  a  bountiful  supply  of  marine  and  aquatic  aninuds ;  and 
JBometimes  they  are  attracted  by  a  field  of  newly-sown  corn,  among  which  they  make 
sad  havoc,  stocking  up  the  seed  with  their  long  bills,  or  eating  the  newly  sprouted  blades. 
The  food  of  the  Crane  is  various,  mostly  consisting  of  worms,  slugs,  frogs,  lizards,  newts, 
and  similar  creatures  ;  but  the  bird  will  often  feed  upon  gmin  and  the  leaves  of  ditterent 
plants. 

The  voice  of  the  Crane  is  loud,  resonant,  and  trumpet-like,  and  has  a  singular 
effect  when  heard  from  the  great  elevation  at  which  the  bird  prefers  to  fly.  The 
peculiar  resonance  of  the  note  is  caused  by  a  remarkable  structure  of  the  windpipe,  which 
18  elongated,  and  instead  of  running  straight  down  the  neck,  passes  into  the  breast-bone, 
lodges  between  the  two  plates  of  bone  which  form  the  keel,  and,  after  making  some 
contortions  which  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird,  leaves  the  breast-bone  and 
proceeds  as  usual  to  the  lungs. 

The  Crane  makes  its  nest  mostly  on  marshy  ground,  placing  it  among  osiers,  reeds,  or 
the  heavy  vegetation  which  generally  flourishes  in  such  localities.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  prefers  more  elevated  situations,  and  will  make  its  nest  on  the  sunnnit  of  an  old  desei-ted 
ruin.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  light  olive,  covered  with  diishes  of 
a  deeper  hue  and  biown.  The  well-known  ])lumes  of  the  Crane  are  the  elongated  tertials, 
with  their  long  drooping  loose  webs,  which,  when  on  the  wings  of  the  bird,  reach  beyond 
the  primaries. 

The  forehead,  top  of  the  head,  and  neck  are  rather  dark  slaty  ash,  and  a  patch  of 
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greyish  white  extends  from  ])elimd  the  eyes,  partially  down  the  neck  on  each  side.  Tta 
general  surface  of  the  body  is  soft  ashen  grey,  and  the  primaries  are  black.  The  long 
j)lumy  tertials  form  two  crest-like  ornaments,  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  vill 
The  eyes  arc  red,  and  the  beak  is  yellow,  with  a  green  tinge.  The  total  length  of  the 
adult  Crane  is  about  four  feet,  but  it  is  rather  variable  in  point  of  size,  and  the  males  are 
rather  larger  than  the  females. 

The  two  following  birds  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  beauty  of  form  and  plumage^ 
but  for  the  extraordinary  antics  in  which  they  occasionally  indulge. 

The  Demoiselle,  or  Numidian  Crajje,  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  ta 
been  seen  in  some  portions  of  Asia  and  occasionally  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  movemenli 
of  this  beautiful  bird  are  generally  slow  and  graceful,  with  a  certain  air  of  deticile 
daintiness  about  them  which  has  earned  for  it  the  title  of  DemoiseUe.  But  on  occasiotf 
it  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  eccentricity,  and  puts  itself  through  a  series  of  most  absurd  gamboli^ 
dancing  about  on  the  tips  of  its  toes,  ilapping  its  wings,  and  bowing  its  head  in  the  mort 
grotesque  fashion.  It  may  sometimes  be  seen  performing  these  antics  in  the  Zoolpgicil 
Gardens,  but  it  is  very  capricious  in  its  habits,  and,  like  the  parrot^  will  seldom  perfonaiti 
tricks  when  it  is  most  desired  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  bird,  the  soft  texture  of  the  flowing  plumage,  and  the  delicate  gr^ 
of  the  feathers,  harmonizing  with  each  other  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  The  genenutai 
of  the  plumage  is  blue-grey,  taking  a  more  leaden  tone  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  offenV 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  snowy-w^hite  ear-tufts,  issuing  from  velvety  black,  whii 
decorate  the  head.    There  is  also  a  tuft  of  long  flowing  plumes  of  a  deep  black  gref. 
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hanging  from  the  breast.    Its  secondarios  ai-e  mucli  elon<^mted.  and  hang  ovcm-  the  primaries 
and  taii-feathers.     In  height  the  Demoiselle  Crane  is  about  three  feet  six  inches. 

The  Crowned  Ckane  is  even  more  striking  than  tlie  demoiselle,  its  coronet  of  golden 
plumes  and  the  scarlet  cheeks  making  it  a  very  conspicuous  bird. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  where  it  is  usually  found  in 
swampy  and  marshy  localities,  which  it  frequents  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the 
insects,  molluscs,  reptiles,  and  fishes  which  are  to  be  caught  abundantly  in  such  jdaces. 
like  the  demoiselle,  the  Crowned  Crane  occasionally  indulges  in  fantastic  gambols,  and 
on  account  of  the  conspicuous  crest  and  general  aspect  of  the  bird,  they  have  an  effect 
even  more  ludicrous. 

In  captivity  the  Crowned  Crane  thrives  w^ell,  and  its  habits  can  be  readily  watched. 
At  the  Zoological  Gardens  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  these  birds,  and  an  hour  may 
1)6  pleasantly  spent  in  w\itching  their  proceedings.  Sometimes  they  rest  still  and  stately, 
one  leg  tucked  under  them  quite  out  of  sight,  and  the  body  balanced  on  the  other.  Some- 
times they  like  to  sit  on  their  bent  legs,  their  feet  projecting  far  in  front  of  them,  and 
tlieir  knees,  or  rather  their  ankles,  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  body.  At  another  time 
ihey  will  walk  majestically  about  their  inclosure,  or  begin  their  absurd  dances,  while  a 
Yery  favourite  amusement  is  to  run  races  at  opposite  sides  of  the  wire  fence,  and  then 
come  to  a  halt,  each  bird  trying  which  can  yell  the  loud(Jst.  The  voice  is  very  loud,  and 
has  somethhig  of  a  trumpet  in  its  hollow  ringing  resonance. 

The  forehead  is  black,  the  feathers  being  short  and  velvety.  From  the  top  of  th^ 
head  rises  a  tuft  of  long  straight  filamentary  plimies,  of  a  golden  hue,  fringed  with  very 
2.  XX 
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delicate  black  barbules.  The  skin  of  the  cheek  is  bare,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
bright  scarlet,  tlie  upper  part  being  white,  and  ninning  into  a  small  wattle  on  the  throat. 
The  general  colour  of  the  phimajio  is  slaty  grey,  and  the  primaries  and  quill-feathers  of 
the  tail  are  black,  the  long  seconclarics  are  brown  and  the  wing-coverts  snowy  white.  Tlie 
height  of  this  species  is  about  four  feet. 

The  three  birds  represented  on  the  accompanying  ilhistration  afford  examples  of  the 
Hemns.  Two  of  thoni  are  natives  of  England,  though  yearly  becoming  more  scarce 
owing  to  the  rai)id  spread  of  cultivation,  and  the  third  is  a  European  species,  but  not  as 
yet  known  on  our  Ihitish  Islands. 

The  Egret  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  America,  having  its  principal  residence  in  the 
southern  portions  of  that  continent,  and  visiting  the  moi-e  northern  districts  during  serend 
months  of  the  year,  arriving  genendly  al)out  Februarj'  or  March.  As  it  finds  its  food 
among  inundated  and  swani]\v  grounds,  it  is  generally  seen  haunting  the  rice-fields,  the 
marshy  river-sliores.  and  similar  localitits,  and  seldom  if  ever  visits  the  high  inclosed 
regions.  The  food  of  the  Egivt  consists  of  the  smaller  mammalia,  little  fish,  frogs^  Iizaids» 
snakes,  and  insects.  It  is  a  handsome  and  elegant  birtl,  and  is  conspicuous  among 
the  low  marshy  grounds  which  it  frequents,  on  account  of  its  large  size  and  snovy 
plumage. 

The  beautifcil  loose  feathers  of  the  train,  which  fall  from  the  shoulders  over  the  hack, 
are  not  fully  developed  initil  the  thinl  year,  and  are  then  greatly  in  request  for  feather 
bnishes,  either  to  dust  delicate  furniture  or  to  flap  away  the  flies.  The  old  birds  are, 
however,  so  very  wary  that  they  cannot  be  approached  without  great  difficulty,  and  these 
bnishes  are  therefore  sold  at  a  high  price.  The  train-feathers  are  also  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  head-dresses.  The  Egret  bix^eds  chiefly  in  extensive  cedar-swamps,  pladng 
its  nest  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  Laying  three  or  four  lai*ge  pale  blue  eggs.  The  yoimg 
are  usually  hatched  about  the  end  of  .Tune ;  and  when  they  are  strong  enough  to  iralk 
about,  they  associate  in  little  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  number. 

The  colour  of  the  Egret  is  i)ure  snowy  wliito,  with  the  exception  of  the  train,  whidi 
has  a  creamy  yellow  tinge.  The  feathers  of  the  tmin  arc  so  long  that  when  thsfafe 
fully  develoj)eri  they  hang  over  the  tail  and  quite  conceal  it.  The  long  shaip  Mil  is 
nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and  its  colour  is  rich  golden  orange,  darkening  into  libck  at 
the  ti]).  Tlie  long  legs  are  black  and  the  eye  is  rather  pale  orange.  In  total  leqgtlithe 
adtdt  bird  is  alxmt  four  feet,  if  the  measurement  be  taken  to  the  end  of  the  train.  Botk 
sexes  have  the  same  plumage. 

The  well-known  Heron  was  once  one  of  our  commonest  English  birds,  hut  on  aoeoost 
of  the  draining  of  swanii)S  and  their  conversion  into  fertilized  and  habitable  groandLis 
now  seldom  to  be  scvn  exc^^pt  in  certain  localities  which  still  retain  the  conditaons  tU 
render  them  so  accej^table  to  this  bird,  lliei-e  are  some  places  wlieve  Heions  aie  yet 
plentiful,  especially  those  localities  where  the  owner  of  the  land  has  established  or  po- 
tected  the  nests,  or  where  a  wide  expanse  of  wild  uncidtivated  ground  affords  tkn  » 
retrcMit.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  came  suddenly  on  three  of  these  beautiful  birds  fctog 
([uietly  in  the  Avon,  and  i)ennitting  my  appi-oach  withrn  a  few  yards  before  they  m^^ 
their  wide  wiu'rs  for  fli<Oit. 

Tlie  food  of  the  Heron  consists  mostly  of  fish  and  reptiles,  but  it  will  eat  am 
mammalia,  such  as  mice,  or  even  water-rats.  In  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds  were 
found  seven  small  trout,  a  mouse,  and  a  thrush.  Eids  also  are  a  favourite  food  of  the 
Heix)!!,  but  on  acc(»uut  of  their  lithe  lH)dies  and  active  wrigglings  are  not  »)  easy  to 
despatch  as  ordinary  iisli,  and  ai*e  accoiilingly  taken  on  shore  and  banged  against  the 
ground  until  disabled.  Dr.  Neill,  quoted  by  Yari-ell,  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  die 
Heron  feeding  on  young  water-hens.  *' A  large  old  willow-tree  had  fallen  down  into  the 
l.)ond,  and  at  the  extremity,  which  is  ]iai*tly  sunk  in  the  sludge  and  continues  to  vegetate, 
water-hens  breed.  The  old  cock  Ilei-on  swims  out  to  the  nest  and  takes  the  young  if  he 
cm.  He  has  to  swim  ten  or  twelve  feet,  where  the  water  is  between  two  and  three  feet 
d  H*p.    His  motion  through  the  water  is  slow,  but  his  carriage  stately.    I  have  seen  him 
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fell  a  rat  at  one  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  when  the  rat  was  munching  at  his  dish 
of  fish." 

like  many  other  birds,  the  Heron  is  able  to  disgorge  the  food  which  it  lias  swallowed, 
and  resorts  to  this  measure  when  it  is  chased  by  birds  of  prey  while  going  home  after  a 
day's  fishing. 


X  X 
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Wliile  engaged  in  its  search  for  food,  the  Heron  stands  on  the  water's  edge  mostly 
with  its  feet  or  foot  immersed,  and  there  remains  still  as  if  car\'ed  out  of  wood,  with  its 
neck  retracted,  and  its  head  resting  between  the  shouldei-s.  In  this  attitude  its  sober 
plumage  and  total  stillness  render  it  very  inconspicuous,  and  as  it  mostly  prefer  to  stand 
under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  bush,  or  bank,  it  cannot  be  seen  except  by  a  practised  eye,  in 
spite  of  its  large  size.  The  back  view  of  the  bird  while  thus  standing  partakes  largely  of 
the  ludicnni.s,  and  reminds  the  observer  of  a  large  jargonelle  pear  with  a  long  stalk  stuck 
in  the  ground.  Sometimes  it  likes  to  squat  on  its  bent  legs,  the  feet  being  pushed  out  in 
front,  and  the  knees,  or  rather  ankles,  bent  under  its  body.  It  genemlly  suns  itself  in  this 
position,  partially  spreading  the  wings  and  slightly  shaking  them.  Usually  it  sit«  with 
the  head  resting  on  the  slioulders ;  but  if  alarmed  at  any  unexpected  sound,  it  shuts 
its  wings,  stretches  its  neck  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  then  presents  a  most  singular 
asjiect. 

The  flight  of  the  Heron  is  grand  and  stately,  for  the  wings  are  long  and  wide,  and 
in  spite  of  the  long  neck  and  counterbalancing  legs,  the  bird  moves  through  the  air 
with  a  noble  and  rapid  flight.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  Heron  pass  directly  overhead.  The 
head,  body,  and  legs,  are  held  in  a  line,  stiff  and  immovable,  and  the  gently  waving  wings 
.carry  the  bird  through  the  air  with  a  rapidity  that  seems  the  effect  of  magic. 

The  long  beak  of  the  Heron  is  very  sharp  and  dagger-like,  and  can  be  used  with 
terrible  force  as  an  ottV^nsive  weapon.  The  bird  instinctively  aims  its  blow  at  the  eye  of 
its  adversary,  and  if  incautiously  handled  is  sure  to  deliver  a  stroke  quick  as  lightning  at 
the  captor  s  eye.  There  seems  to  be  some  attraction  in  the  eye,  for  a  gentleman  who 
turned  a  tame;  Heion  into  an  aviaiy  where  five  owls  were  kept,  found  next  day  that  the 
Heron  had  totally  blinded  four  owls  and  only  left  the  fifth  with  a  single  eye.  Even  the 
game-cock  can  make  n(»thing  of  the  Heron,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  short  battle  that  raged 
between  those  birds.  The  cock  made  his  first  fly  very  boldly,  but  not  being  used  to  such 
long-legged  foes,  missed  his  stroke.  Returning  to  the  attack,  he  was  met  by  a  blow  from 
the  Heron  which  astonished  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  declined  further  combat  and 
ever  afterwards  avoi<led  so  unpleasant  an  antagonist.  The  beak  of  a  species  of  Heron  set 
upon  a  stick  is  used  by  some  savjige  tribes  as  a  spear. 

The  nest  of  the  Heron  is  almost  invariably  built  upon  some  elevated  spot,  mostly  the 
top  of  a  large  tree,  but  sometimes  on  rocks  near  the  coast.  It  is  a  large  and  rather  clum?y 
looking  edifice,  made  of  sticks  and  lined  with  wool.  Tlie  ejggs  are  fnom  four  to  tive  in 
number,  and  their  colour  is  pale  green. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Heron  is  delicate  grey  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  primaries,  which  are  black,  and  the  tail,  which  is  deep  slaty  grey. 
The  head  is  very  light  grey,  and  the  beautiful  long  plume  is  dark  slaty  blue.  Tlie" throat 
and  neck  are  white,  covered  along  the  front  with  dashes  of  dark  blue-grey,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  neck  with  the  breast  tlie  white  feathers  are  much  elongated,  forming  a 
pendent  tuft.  The  breast  and  abdomen  are  greyish  white  covered  with  black  streala 
The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  three  feet.  On  the  inside  of  the  middle  claw  rf 
each  foot  the  horny  substance  is  developed  into  a  sort  of  shallow-toothed  comb,  the  use 
of  which  is  very  problematical.  This  peculiarity  nms  through  the  genus,  and  seven! 
ol)jects  have  been  assigned  to  it,  combing  the  plumage  being  tlie  favourite  theoiy,  W 
clearly  untenable  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  teeth. 

The  Bittern  is  now  seldom  seen  in  this  countr}%  partly  because  it  is  a  rare  bird  and 
l)ecoming  scarcer  almost  yearly,  and  partly  Iwcause  its  liabits  are  nocturnal,  and  it  sits  all 
day  in  the  thickest  reeds  or  other  aquatic  vegetation.  The  marshy  grounds  of  Essex 
seem  to  be  the  spots  most  favoured  by  this  bird  at  the  present  day,  although  specimens 
are  annually  killed  in  various  paits  of  the  country. 

In  hal)it8  and  food,  the  Bittern  resembles  the  heron,  except  that  it  feeds  by  night 
instead  ()f  by  day.  Like  that  birel  it  uses  its  long  sharp  beak  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  and 
chooses  the  eye  of  its  adversary  as  the  point  at  which  to  aim.  The  feet  and  legs  are  also 
powerful  weapons,  and  when  disabled  from  flight,  the  Bittern  will  fling  itself  on  its  back, 
and  fight  desperately  with  foot  and  bill 
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The  nest  of  the  Bittern  is  placed  on  the  ground  near  w^tcr,  and  concealed  among  the 
rank  vegetation  that  is  found  in  such  localities.  It  is  made  of  sticks  and  reeds,  and 
generally  contains  about  four  or  five  pale  brown  eggs.  The  voice  of  the  Bittern  varies 
with  the  season  of  year.  Usually  it  is  a  sharp  harsh  cry  uttered  on  rising,  but  in  the 
breeding  season  the  bird  utters  a  loud  booming  ciy  that  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

The  general  colour  of  this  fine  bird  is  rich  brownish  buff,  covered  with  irregular 
streaks  and  mottlings  of  black,  dark  brown,  grey,  and  chestnut.  T)ie  top  of  the  head  is 
black  with  a  gloss  of  bronze,  the  cheeks  are  buff,  and  the  chin  white  tinged  with  buff 
Down  the  front  of  the  neck  the  feathers  are  marked  with  bold  longitudinal  dashes  of 
-  blackish  and  reddish  brown,  and  the  feathers  of  the  breast  are  dark  brown  broadly  edged 
with  buff.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  buff  streaked  with  brown,  the  beak  is 
greenish  yellow,  and  the  feet  and  legs  are  green.  In  total  length  the  Bittern  measures 
about  thirty  inches.  Several  species  of  herons  have  been  seen  in  England,  nine  being 
mentioned  by  Yarrell,  including  one  species  of  Egret,  two  Bitterns,  and  a  Night  Heron. 

The  Night  Herons  derive  their  name  from  their  nocturnal  habits.     One  of  these,  the 

Crommon  Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  Europceus),  has  several  times  been  found  in  England ; 

r    though  its  usual  residence  is  on  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America. 

'  ~   In  North  America  it  is  common,  and  an  admirable  description  of  its  habits  may  be  found 

^ .  in  the  works  of  Wilson  and  Audubon. 

'* 

^         The  Nankeen  Night  Heron  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  is  thus  described  by 
r  Mr.  Gould. 

"  This  beautiful  species  is  universally  dispersed  over  the  continent  of  Australia,  but  is 
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far  less  abundant  over  the  western  than  over  the  eastern  coast.  In  the  summer  latitudes 
it  is  only  a  summer  visitant,  arriving  in  Xew  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  in  August 
and  September,  and  retiring  again  in  Feliniary.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  and  from  its  frequenting  swamps,  inlets  of  the  sea,  the  sedgy  banks  of  rivers,  and 
other  secludj'd  situations,  it  is  st^ldom  s(;en.  On  the  approach  of  morning  it  retires  to  the 
forests,  and  i)er(.hes  among  the  branches  of  large  trees,  whei'C,  shrouded  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  it  sleeps  tlie  whole  day,  and  when  once  discovered  is  easily  taken,  as  it  seldom  moves 
unless  shot  at,  or  driven  from  its  perch  by  some  other  means,  and  when  forced  to  quit  its 
perch,  it  merely  Hies  a  short  distance  and  again  alights.  Its  flight  is  slow  and  flapping 
and  during  its  i>as.sage  through  the  air  the  head  is  drawn  back  between  the  shoulders  and 
the  legs  an;  stretched  out  backwards  after  the  manner  of  true  Herons.  When  perched 
upon  the  trees  or  resting  on  the  ground,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  grace  and  el^ance  of 
those  birds,  its  slK»rt  neck  resting  on  the  shoiddere. 

When  im]»elled  by  hung«^r  to  s(;arch  for  a  supply  of  food  it  naturally  becomes  more 
animated,  and  its  actions  more  active  and  prying  ;  the  varied  nature  of  its  food  in  &ct 
demands  some  degree  of  activity — fishes,  water-lizards,  crabs,  frogs,  leeches,  and  insects 
being  all  partaken  of  with  cf^ual  avidity.  It  breeds  in  the  months  of  Noveml)er  and 
December,  and  generally  in  companies  like  the  true  Herons;  the  favourite  localities  being 
the  neighbourhood  of  swampy  districts,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  food  is  to  be 
procured ;  the  branches  of  lai'ge  trees,  points  of  shelving  rocks  and  caverns,  are  equally 
chosen  as  a  site  for  the  nest,  which  is  rather  large  and  flat,  and  generally  composed  of 
crooked  sticks  loosely  interwoven. 

The  eggs,  which  are  usually  three  in  number,  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  avenge 
two  inches  and  five-eighths  in  length  by  one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth.  So  little  difierenoe 
exists  in  the  colouring  of  the  sexes,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  male 
from  the  female,  and  never  with  cei-tainty  unless  dissection  be  resorted  to ;  both  have  the 
three  beautiful  elongated  occipital  plumes,  the  use  of  which  except  for  ornament  is  not 
easily  imagined.  Tlie  young  on  the  contrary  differ  so  greatly  from  the  adult^  that  they 
might  readily  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species." 

The  general  colour  of  the  adult  bii-d  is  a  rich  cinnamon-brown,  the  top  of  the  head  and 
nape  of  the  neck  are  black,  and  the  head-plumes,  cheeks,  a  stripe  over  the  eye,  and  whole 
of  the  lower  surface  are  pure  white,  melting  softly  into  cinnamon-brown  on  the  sides  of 
tlie  neck.  The  bare  skin  round  the  eye  is  greenish  yellow,  and  the  eyes  orange.  The  bill 
is  black,  with  a  little  yellow  at  the  tip  or  on  the  lower  mandible,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are 
rich  yellow.  As  is  frequently  the  case  among  the  feathered  tribes,  the  plumage  of  the 
young  bird,  instead  of  being  adorned  with  broad  unifonn  tints,  is  richly  mottled  and 
streaked,  the  upper  surface  being  buff  streaked  with  deep  brown,  and  the  under  surface 
ochry  white  diversified  with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  feather.  The  primaries 
of  the  wings  and  quill-feathei-s  of  the  tail  are  very  dark  chestnut  at  their  base,  deepening 
into  black  near  their  extremities,  which  are  buff-white. 

The  very  remarkable  Boat-bill  Heeon  inhabits  Southeru  America,  and  is  tolerahlj 
plentiful  in  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

It  derives  its  popular  name  from  the  singular  form  of  its  beak,  which,  although  it 
really  preserves  the  characteristics  of  the  Heron's  bill,  is  modified  after  a  rather  strange 
fasliion,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  it  in  its  search  after  food.  Generally  the  bci 
is  straight ;  slender,  and  sharp,  but  in  this  case,  although  it  retains  the  same  amount  of 
Bubstance,  its  shape  is  materially  altered  Both  mandibles  are  much  shortened,  rather 
flattened,  and  greatly  hollowed,  so  as  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  pair  of  boats  laid  upon 
each  other,  gunwale  to  gunwale,  the  keel  being  well  represented  by  the  corxespon&ig 
l)ortion  of  the  upper  mandible. 

This  bird  is  generally  found  near  water,  haunting  the  rivers,  marshes,  and  swampflk 
where  it  finds  ample  supplies  of  food.  Sometimes  it  traverses  the  sea-coast,  picking  np 
the  various  Crustacea  that  are  to  be  found  at  low  water,  but  its  usual  places  of  resort  are 
rivers  and  inland  swamps.  Its  mode  of  angling  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  kingfishei;  i« 
th3  Boat-bill  perches  upon  some  branch  that  overhangs  the  water,  and  thence  pounces 
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Upon  the  prey  below.    It  is  not  a  laige  bird,  the  body  being  hardly  bigger  than  that  of  a 
common  duck,  and  the  legs  are  rather  short  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body. 

The  adult  male  bird  has  the  top  of  the  head  decorated  with  a  loDg  and  full  plume  of 
jetty  black  feathers,^  pointed  and  drooping  over  the  back.  In  the  female  the  elongated 
feathers  are  wanting.  The  tuft  or  plume  of  the  neck  and  breast  ia  greyish  white.  The 
feathers  of  the  back  are  elongated,  and  their  colour  is  grey  with  occasionally  a  wash  of 
rusty  red ;  there  is  also  a  patch  of  the  same  hue,  but  of  a  deeper  tone,  upon  the  middle 
of  the  under  surface.  The  tail  is  white  and  the  sides  black.  The  bill  is  blackish  brown, 
and  the  legs  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  but  not  quite  so  dark.  Specimens  of  thia  bird 
have  been  kept  in  England,  and  were  fed  principally  upon  fish. 

The  well-knowu  Spoonbill  affords  another  instance  of  the  endlesS;  variety  of  forms 
assumed  by  the  same  organ  under  different  conditions  ;  both  the  beak  and  the  windpipe 
~  being  modified  iu  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

i  The  Spoonbill  has  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  being  spread  over  the  greater  part  pf 
V  Burope  and  Asia,  and  inliabiting  a  portion  of  Africa.  Like  tjhe  bird  to  which  it  is  closely 
'\  alliect  this  species  is  one  of  the  waders,  frequentipg  the  waters,  and  obtaining  a  subsistence 
^  from  the  fish,  reptiles,  and  smaller  aquatic  inhabitants,  which  it  captures  in  the  bro^d 
i  ^Kxm-like  extremity  of  its  beak.  It  is  also  fond  of  frequenting  the  sea-shore,  wh^re 
''  ik  finds  a  bountiful  supply  of  fbod  along  the  edge  of  the  waves  and  in  the  littl^  pools  that 
f  are  lefk  by  the  retiring  waters,  where  shrimps,  crabs,  sand-hoppers,  and  similar  animus  are 
orowded  closely  together  as  the  water  sinks  through  the  sand.  The  bird  also  eats  some 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  roots  of  aquatic  herbage,  and  when  in  confinement  will 
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feed  upon  almost  any  kind  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  providing  it  be  soft  and  moist 
The  beak  of  an  adult  Spoonbill  is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  very  much  flattened,  and 
is  cliannelled  and  grooved  at  the  base.  In  some  countries  the  beak  is  taken  from  the  Irird, 
scraped  very  thin,  and  polished,  and  is  then  used  as  a  spoon,  and  is  thought  a  valuable 
article,  being  sometimes  set  in  silver. 

It  has  often  been  found  in  this  country,  but  is  now  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  increasing 
drainage  of  marshy  soil.  The  breeding-places  of  the  Spoonbill  are  usually  open  trees; 
the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  little  islands  and  tufts  of  aquatic  herbage.  In  the  latter  cases 
the  nest  is  rather  large,  and  is  made  of  reeds  piled  loosely  together,  and  set  on  a  foundation 
of  water- weeds  heaped  sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  eggs  from  the  wet  There  is  nolinii^ 
to  the  nest.  The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  gre}ash  vhite; 
spotted  with  rather  pale  rusty  brown. 

The  Spoonbill  seems  to  have  no  power  of  modulating  its  voice,  a  peculiarity  which  is 
explained  by  the  structure  of  the  windpipe.  Upon  dissecting  one  of  these  birds,  the 
windpipe  is  seen  to  be  bent  into  a  kind  of  8-like  shape,  the  coils  not  crossing,  but  just 
applied  to  each  other,  and  held  in  their  place  by  a  thin  membrane.  At  the  junction  of  the 
windpipe  with  the  bronchial  tubes  that  communicate  with  the  lungs,  there  is  noue  of  the 
bony  structure  nor  the  muscular  development  by  which  the  modulations  of  the  voice  are 
eflTected,  and  which  are  found  so  strongly  developed  in  the  singing  and  talking  bird&  Hiis 
curious  formation  does  not  exist  in  the  very  young  bird,  and  only  assumes  its  perfect  torn 
when  the  Spoonbill  has  arrived  at  full  age. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  bird  is  pure  white,  with  the  slightest  imaginable  tinge  of  soft 
pink.     At  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  breast  there  is  a  band  of  hoSy  yellow.    The 
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naked  skin  on  the  throat  is  yellow,  the  eyes  are  red,  the  legs  and  feet  black,  and  the  bill 

Jellow  at  the  expanded  portion,  and  black  for  the  remainder  of  its  len^ith.  Tlie  total 
jngth  of  the  male  bird  is  about  thirty-two  inches,  but  the  female  is  not  quite  so  large,  and 
her  crest  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  sex.  There  are  six  or  seven  known  species  of 
these  curious  birds. 

The  Stork  is  another  of  the  birds  which,  in  the  olden  days,  were  tolerably  frequent 
visitors  to  the  British  Islands,  but  which  now  seldom  make  their  appearance  in  such 
inhospitable  regions,  where  food  is  scarce  and  guns  are  many. 

It  is  sufficiently  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  whither  it  migrates  yearly  from  its 
winter  quarters  in  Africa,  makes  its  nest  and  rears  its  young.  In  most  countries  it  is 
rigidly  protected  by  common  consent ;  partly  on  account  of  the  service  which  it  renders 
in  the  destruction  of  noisome  reptiles  and  unpleasant  offal,  and  partly  because  it  is 
snrrounded  with  a  kind  of  halo  of  romantic  traditions  handed  down  from  time  immemorial 
to  successive  generations. 

The  Stork  is  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  its  position,  and  attaches  itself  to  man 
and  his  habitations,  building  its  huge  nest  on  the  top  of  his  house,  and  walking  about  in 
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his  streets  as  familiarly  as  if  it  had  made  them.  It  especially  parades  about  the  fish- 
markets,  where  it  finds  no  lack  of  subsistence  in  the  offal ;  and  in  Holland,  where  it  is 
very  common,  it  does  good  service  by  destroying  the  frogs  and  other  reptiles  which  would 
be  likely  to  become  a  public  nuisance  unless  kept  down  by  the  powerful  aid  of  this  bird. 

The  habits  of  the  Stork  are  well  told  by  Colonel  Montague  in  his  account  of  a  Black 
Stork  {Ciconia  nigra)  domesticated  by  him. 

"  Like  the  white  Stork,  it  frequently  rests  upon  one  leg,  and  if  alarmed,  especially  by 
the  approach  of  a  dog,  it  makes  a  considerable  noise  by  reiterated  snappings  of  the  bill, 
similar  to  that  species.  It  soon  became  docile,  and  would  follow  its  feeder  for  its  favourite 
morsel,  an  eel.  A\Tien  very  hungry,  it  crouches,  resting  the  whole  length  of  the  legs  upon 
the  ground,  and  suppliantly  seems  to  solicit  food  by  nodding  the  head,  flapping  its  im- 
wieldy  pinions,  and  forcibly  blowing  the  air  from  the  lungs  with  audible  expirations. 
Whenever  it  is  approached,  the  expulsion  of  air,  accompanied  by  repeated  noddings  of  the 
head,  is  provoked. 

The  bird  is  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  disposition,  very  unlike  many  of  its  congeners,  for 
it  never  makes  use  of  its  formidable  bill  offensively  against  any  of  the  companions  of  its 
prison,  and  even  submits  peaceably  to  be  taken  up  without  much  struggle.  From  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  observed  to  search  the  grass  with  its  bill,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  reptiles  form  part  of  its  natural  food  ;  even  mice,  worms,  and  the  larger  insects 
probably  add  to  its  usual  repast.  WTien  searching  in  thick  grass  or  in  the  mud  for 
its  prey,  the  bill  is  kept  partly  open ;  by  this  means  I  have  observed  it  take  eels  in 
a  pond  with  great  dexterity ;  no  spear  in  common  use  for  taking  that  fish  can  more 
effectually  secure  it  between  its  fangs  than  the  grasp  of  the  Stork's  mandibles.  A  small 
eel  has  no  chance  of  escaping  when  once  roused  from  its  lurking-place. 

But  the  Stork  does  not  gorge  its  prey  instantly,  like  the  cormorant ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  reitres  to  the  margin  of  the  pond,  and  there  disables  its  prey  by  shaking  and  beating  it 
with  its  bill  before  it  ventures  to  swallow  it  I  never  observed  this  bird  attempt  to  swim, 
but  it  will  wade  up  to  the  belly  and  occasionally  thrust  the  whole  head  and  neck  under 
water  after  its  prey.  It  prefers  an  elevated  spot  on  which  to  repose ;  an  old  ivy-bound 
weeping  willow  that  lies  prostrate  over  the  pond  is  usually  resorted  to  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  quiescent  state  the  nedc  is  much  shortened  by  resting  the  hinder  part  of  the  head 
on  the  back,  and  the  bill  rests  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  over  which  the  feathers  flow 
partly  so  as  to  conceal  it,  making  a  very  singular  appearance." 

The  Stork  is  fond  of  making  its  nest  upon  some  elevated  spot^  such  as  the  top  of  a 
house,  a  chimney,  or  a  church  spire  ;  and  in  the  ruined  cities  of  the  East,  almost  ereiy 
solitary  pillar  has  its  Stork's  nest  upon  the  summit  The  nest  is  little  more  than  a 
heterogeneous  bundle  of  sticks,  reeds,  and  similar  substances  heaped  together,  and  with  a 
slight  depression  for  the  eggs.  Tliese  are  usually  three  or  four  in  number,  and  their  colour  * 
is  white  with  a  tinge  of  buff.  Tlie  young  are  puffy,  big-beaked,  long-necked,  ungaiidy  httle 
tilings,  and  remain  in  their  lofty  cradle  until  they  are  well  fledged  and  able  to  achieve  the 
downward  flight.  The  mother-bird  is  exceedingly  devoted  to  her  young,  and  there  are  many 
well-known  tales  of  this  parental  affection.  On  account,  probably,  of  this  trait  of  character, 
the  Stork  is  looked  upon  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  in  many  countries,  and  is  encouraged 
to  build  its  nest  on  the  houses,  the  inhabitant  thinking  that  the  bird  will  bring  him  good 
fortune. 

The  flight  of  the  Stork  is  extremely  high,  and  the  birds  fly  in  large  flocks,  in  some 
instances  numbering  many  thousaud  individuals.  So  gi*eat  an  aerial  assembly  of  such 
large  birds  necessanly  causes  a  loud  and  peculiar  rushing  sound  of  huge  wings;  hot 
except  an  occasional  sharp  clattering  of  the  beaks,  the  flocks  make  no  noise.  like  many 
of  the  long-legged  birds,  the  Stork,  when  resting,  stands  on  one  leg,  its  nock  doubled  back, 
and  its  head  resting  on  its  shoulder. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  Stork  is  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  quill-feaihen 
of  the  wings,  the  scapularies  and  greater  wing-coverts,  which  are  black.  The  skin  round 
the  eye  is  black,  the  eyes  are  brown,  and  the  beak,  legs,  and  toes  red.  The  length  of  the 
full-grown  bird  is  about  three  feet  six  inches,  and  when  erects  its  head  is  about  fiwr  feei 
fix)m  the  ground. 


ADJUTANT.-  LeptoptUos  Argdlcu 


!^^/At^'^/g 


Some  remarkable  members  of  this  group  now  come  before  our  notice.  The  first  is  the 
11-known  Adjutant  or  Argala  of  India,  the  former  name  being  derived  from  its  habit 
frequenting  the  parade-grounds. 

This  fine  bird  is  notable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  beak,  which  is  capable  of  seizing 
i  swaUowing  objects  of  considerable  size,  a  full-grown  cat,  a  fowl,  or  a  leg  of  mutton 
ing  engulfed  without  any  apparent  difficulty.  The  Adjutant  is  a  most  useful  bird  in 
3  countries  which  it  inhabits,  and  is  protected  with  the  utmost  care,  as  it  thoroughly 
tans  the  streets  and  public  places  of  the  various  ofial  which  is  flung  carelessly  in  the 
y,  and  would  be  left  to  putrefy  but  for  the  constant  services  of  the  Adjutant  and 
satures  of  similar  habits.  The  vulture  is  valuable  in  devouring  dead  animals  of  a  large 
e»  as  its  beak  is  capable  of  tearing  the  hide  and  flesh  from  the  bones,  which  are  in  their 
fn  Hie  prey  of  the  hysena ;  but  the  Adjutant  is  chiefly  important  in  swallowing  the 
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refuse  of  slaughtered  animals,  and  killing  snakes  and  other  unpleasant  reptiles.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  l)ird,  though  very  far  removed  from  the  vulture,  should  have  a 
decidedly  vulturine  aspect ;  its  nearly  naked  head  and  neck  adding  greatly  to  the 
semblance. 

The  attitudes  assumed  by  the  Adjutant  are  varied,  and  generally  partake  of  the 
grotesque.  It  has  a  curious  habit  of  airing  itself  on  a  hot  day,  by  standing  still  with  the 
huge  beak  drooping  towards  the  ground  and  nearly  touching  the  earth,  and  its  wings 
stuck  out  straight  from  the  body.  In  this  odd  attitude  it  will  remain  for  a  consideraMe 
time,  immovable  as  if  carved  in  stone,  and  has  about  as  grotesque  an  appearance  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Sometimes  it  squats  on  the  ground  with  its  legs  tucked  under  its  body, 
and  sits  looking  about  it  with  a  superb  air  of  dignity  as  of  an  enthroned  monarch. 
Sometimes  it  stalks  menacingly  along,  its  neck  stretched  to  the  utmost,  its  head  thrust 
forward  and  its  huge  bill  open,  b.oking  a  most  formidable  creature. 

It  is,  however,  a  cowardly  kind  of  binl,  and  it^  assumption  of  valour  is  of  the  most 
flimsy  description,  for  it  will  run  away  from  a  child  if  boldly  faced,  and  would  as  soon 
face  a  bantam  cock  as  a  tiger.  Some  enemies,  however,  from  which  man  would  flee, 
are  attacked  and  killed  by  the  Adjutant,  who  thus  redeems  himself  from  a  wholly 
pusillanimous  character.  Serpents  fall  an  easy  prey  to  this  bird,  which  has  a  fashion  of 
knocking  them  over  before  they  can  Strike,  and  after  battering  them  to  death  swallows 
them  whole.  During  the  inundations  the  Adjutants  are  invaluable,  as  they  follow  the 
course  of  the  rising  waters,  and  make  prey  of  the  reptiles  that  are  driven  from  their  hoRs 
by  the  floods. 

The  capacity  of  the  Adjutant's  stomach  seems  to  be  almost  unlimited,  and  its  digestion 
is  so  rapid  that  it  can  consume  a  very  large  amount  of  food  daily.  It  will  swallow  a 
whole  joint  of  meat,  or  even  so  impracticable  a  subject  as  a  tortoise,  its  stomach  being 
endowed  with  the  power  of  dissolving  all  the  soft  and  digestible  pa^s,  and  ejecting  the 
indigestible,  such  as  the  shell  and  bones. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  attaches  itself  to  a  kind  owner;  sometimes,  indeei 
becoming  absolutely  troublesome  in  its  familiarity.  Mr.  Smeathman  mentions  an  instance 
where  one  of  these  birds  was  domesticated,  and  was  accustomed  to  stand  behind  its 
master's  chair  at  dinner-time  and  take  its  share  of  the  meal.  It  was,  however,  an 
incorrigible  thief^  and  was  always  looking  for  some  opportunity  of  stealing  the  provisions, 
so  that  the  servants  were  forced  to  keep  watch  with  sticks  over  the  table.  In  spite  of 
their  vigilance  it  was  often  too  quick  for  them ;  and  once  it  snatched  a  boiled  fowl  ofif  tl»e 
dish  and  swallowed  it  on  the  spot. 

The  exquisitely  fine  and  flowing  plumes,  termed  "  Marabou  feathers,"  are  obtained  &om 
the  Adjutant  and  a  kindred  species,  the  Marabou  of  Africa  {Leptoptilos  Marabou), 

The  general  colour  of  the  Adjutant  is  delicate  ashen  grey  above  and  white  beneath. 
The  great  head  and  proportionately  large  neck  are  almost  bare  of  covering,  having  only  a 
scanty  supply  of  down  instead  of  feathers.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  hangs  a  kind 
of  dewiap,  which  can  be  inflated  at  the  will  of  the  bird,  but  generally  hangs  loose  and 
flabby. 

ITie  Jabirus  rank  among  the  giants  of  the  feathered  race.  They  are  very  similar  in 
general  form  to  the  marabous,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  form  of  bill 
which  slightly  turns  up  towards  the  extremity.  The  head  and  part  of  the  neck  are  al» 
nearly  destitute  of  feathers.  There  are  very  few  species  known,  and  they  all  seem  to 
have  similar  habits ;  haunting  the  borders  of  lakes,  marshy  grounds,  and  the  banks  of 
rivers,  where  they  find  abundance  of  the  fish  and  aquatic  reptiles  on  which  they  kei. 
Of  one  species,  the  Austualian  Jabiru,  Dr.  Bennett  has  treated  so  fully  and  with  such 
graphic  powers  of  narration,  that  a  condensation  of  his  interesting  account  must  be 
transferred  to  these  pages.  The  whole  narrative  may  be  found  in  his  "  Gatherings  of 
a  Naturalist  in  Australia"  One  of  these  birds  was  taken  at  Port  Macquarie  and  brought 
safely  to  Dr.  Bennett's  home. 

"  The  first  evening  it  was  at  my  house,  it  walked  into  the  hall,  gazed  at  the  gasJsmpt 
which  had  just  been  lighted,  and  then  proceeded  to  walk  upstairs^  seeking  for  a  loostisc- 
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place ;  but  not  liking  the  ascent  came  quickly  down  again,  returned  into  the  yaixl,  and 
afterwards  went  to  roost  in  the  coach-house  between  the  carriages,  to  which  place  it  now 
retires  regularly  every  evening  soon  after  dark.  It  may  always  be  found  in  that  part  of 
the  yard  where  the  sun  is  shining,  and  with  its  face  invariably  directed  towards  it.  When 
hungry  it  seeks  for  the  cook,  who  usually  feeds  it ;  and  if  she  has  neglected  its  food,  looks 
into  the  kitchen  as  if  to  remind  her  of  her  neglect,  and  waits  quietly,  but  with  a  searching 
eye,  duiing  the  time  the  meat  is  cutting  up,  until  it  is  fed. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  this  bird  catch  flies  ;  it  remains  very  quiet  as  if  asleej),  and 
on  a  fly  passing,  it  is  snapped  up  in  an  instant.  The  only  time  I  observed  any  manifesta- 
tion of  anger  in  it,  was  when  the  mooruks  wei-e  introduced  into  the  yard  where  it  was 
parading  about  These  rapid,  fussy,  noisy  birds,  running  about  its  range,  excited  its 
indignation ;  for  on  their  coming  near,  it  slightly  elevated  the  brilliant  feathers  of  the 
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head,  its  eyes  became  very  bright,  it  ruffled  its  feathers,  and  chattered  its  mandibles,  as  if 
about  to  try  their  sword-like  edge  upon  the  intruding  mooruks,  but  the  anger  subsided 
without  further  demonstration  than  an  occasional  flapping  of  its  powerful  wings.  One 
day,  however,  on  one  of  the  mooruks  approacliing  too  near  him,  he  seized  it  by  the  neck 
with  his  mandibles,  on  which  the  moonik  ran  away  and  did  not  appear  in  any  way 
injured. 

When  he  was  first  placed  in  the  yard  where  some  poultry  were  kept,  he  stared  at  the 
fowls,  and  they  ran  away  on  his  approach,  although  he  did  not  make  the  lejist  attempt  to 
molest  them  ;  and  when  striding  round  the  yard,  all  the  poultry  fled  before  him,  although 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  an  intentional  chase  on  his  part. 

There  happened  to  be  a  pugnacious,  fussy  little  bantam-cock  in  the  yard,  who  would 
not  permit  the  intmsion  of  any  stranger,  and  on  seeing  the  Jabiru,  he  strutted  up  with 
expanded  and  fluttering  wings  and  ruffled  feathers  in  a  violent  state  of  excitement^ 
cackling  and  screaming  most  vehemently,  and  making  efl()rts  as  energetic  as  so  diminutive 
a  bird  was  capable  of,  to  frighten  and  drive  him  out  of  the  yard.  The  Jabiru  Ti-ith  his 
keen  bright  eyes  regarded  the  little  fluttering  object  with  cool  contempt,  and  walked  aboat 
as  before ;  the  bantam  followed.  At  last  the  Jabiru  turned  and  strode  after  the  conse- 
quential little  urchin  as  if  to  crush  him  under  his  feet ;  when  the  bantam,  seeing  matters 
take  this  serious  turn,  made  ofl'  as  fast  as  possible,  like  all  little  bullies,  and  did  not  again 
venture  to  attack  so  formidable  an  opponent.  In  a  few  days  the  Jabiru  became  quite 
domesticated  among  the  poultry,  and  they  evinced  no  fear;  even  the  little  bantam 
tolerated  his  presence,  but  whether  from  fear  or  affection  I  know  not 

This  bird  is  as  tame  as  my  Native  Companion  when  in  captivity,  but  it  will  not 
follow  any  one  about  as  that  bird  will,  nor  has  it  uttered  any  sound ;  it  seems  to  be 
voiceless. 

The  bird  appears  timid  when  any  one  is  looking  at  him  from  a  short  distance,  and  he 
then  watches  acutely  all  the  actions  of  the  intruder;  but  when  startled  by  anyone  coming 
suddenly  upon  him,  he  appears  frightened,  and  sj)reads  his  wings  as  if  preparing  for  flight; 
it  is  then  possible,  by  a  little  activity,  to  capture  him  by  his  long  bill  and  wings.  When 
the  mooruks  came  too  close  to  him,  he  hjoked  at  them  with  flashing  eyes,  and  flapped 
his  wings  as  if  to  express  his  contempt  towards  them  on  account  of  their  wingless 
condition,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mooruks  spread  their  rudimentary  wings,  as  if  to  show 
that  they  have  some  stumps  resembling  wings,  and  appeared  proud  of  their  appendages 
also. 

Wlien  the  Jabiru  was  sunning  himself  as  usual,  and  any  of  the  mooruks  came  between 
liim  and  the  sun,  he  manifested  great  indignation  at  their  intrusion  by  clattering  his  beak, 
ruffling  his  feathers,  and  flapping  his  wings  at  them ;  if  these  hints  were  disr^arded,  he 
gave  them  a  blow  with  his  beak,  which  soon  made  them  walk  away. 

The  Jabiru  was  occasionally  observed  lying  upon  its  breast,  with  its  legs  doubled  up 
underneath  so  as  to  resemble  a  large  goose  with  a  most  disproportionate  size  of  bill  I 
have  noticed  him  watch  the  ground  very  attentively  under  the  trees,  and  then  dart  his  bfll 
into  the  ground  and  biing  up  larva,*,  which  I  found  to  be  those  of  locusts  ( Tettiganiay  or 
Treehoppers).  When  the  bird  observed  a  slight  motion  of  the  soil,  he  darted  his  beak 
down  and  devoured  the  insect  as  it  was  emerging  from  the  soil  On  any  of  the« 
insects  falling  fiom  the  trees  upon  the  groimd,  he  would  rapidly  pick  them  up  and  devour 
them.  On  giving  him  one,  he  first  crunched  it  between  his  mandibles,  and  throwing  it  np 
caught  and  devoured  it.  lie  appeai-t^d  to  relish  these  insects  very  much,  and  was  eager  to 
procure  theuL 

He  became  latterly  so  familiar  and  domesticated  that  he  would  permit  the  person  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  him  to  touch  and  examine  his  plumage  and  wings.  When 
called  to  be  fed,  he  ran  from  any  part  of  the  yard,  and  so  regular  was  he  in  his  habits, 
that  when  not  called  at  the  usual  hour,  he  would  stand  at  the  place  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  fed,  until  his  meat  was  given  to  him.  When  the  person  who  fed  him  called 
him,  he  clapped  his  mandibles  and  ran  up.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  standing  in  theiain, 
and  did  not  appear  in  the  least  uncomfortable  when  his  feathers  were  dripping  wet  He 
frequently  slept  in  the  open  air  all  night,  preferring  it  to  the  shelter  of  the  coach-hooaa 
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He  strutted  about  the  yard  a  long  time  after  dark.  Wlien  eau<^lit  by  the  wings  or  other- 
wise annoyed,  he  displayed  liis  anger  by  no  other  sound  than  a  loud  and  violent  clattering 
of  the  mandibles,  nor  did  he  attempt  any  act  of  aggression  upon  his  captors  with  his 
powerful  beak.  He  would  often  nin  about  tlie  yaid,  spreading  and  fluttering  his  wings, 
merely  for  exercise." 

The  Australian  Jal.>ini  a]ipoiirs  to  be  a  very  rare  bird  ;  and  as  it  is  extremely  wary, 
and  haunts  wide  expanses  wln're  Init  little  cover  ciiu  be  found,  it  can  with  difliculty  be 
approached.  The  natives,  with  their  eagle  eyt^.  their  siiake-like  movements,  and  the 
exhaustless  patience  of  men  to  whom  time  is  of  no  vahK»,  manage  to  ci^cep  within  range 
of  their  weapons  ;  but  even  to  them  the  task  is  a  ililik-ult  one,  and  to  Europeans  almost 
impracticable.  One  good  sportsman,  who  succeeded  at  last  in  killing  a  »labiru,  followed 
it  for  several  days  before  lie  couM  get  within  long  range  of  the  sus])icious  l.)ird. 

The  food  of  this  species  mostly  consists  of  fish,  and  eels  seem  to  be  Hie  favourite  diet. 
Ordinary  fish  it  swallows  at  once,  l)ut  (^els  and  gar-fish  are  battered  a]>out  until  dead  before 
the  bird  attempts  to  devour  them.  Nearly  two  i)ouuds  oi'  eels  and  small  fisli  have  been 
found  in  the  stomacli  of  a  shot  »Jabini. 

In  its  colouring  the  Australian  .Jabini  is  a  veiy  handsome  l)ird,  and  its  movements  are 
quiet,  majestic,  easy  and  graceful.  The  large  head  ami  neck  are  rich  shining  green, 
changing  to  minbow  tints  of  violet  antl  purple  ujxjn  the  back  of  the  head,  the  feathers 
gleaming  in  the  sun  with  a  light  metallic  radiance.  "  The  grc^ater  wing-coverts,  scapuliiries, 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  tail  are  dark  bnnvn  mi.xed  with  rieli  bluish  green,  which 
changes  in  the  adult  to  a  rich  glossy  green  tinged  with  a  golden  lustre.  ITie  smaller 
wing-coverts,  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  ui>])er  part  of  the  breast  are  wliit^ 
speckled  with  ashy  brown,  but  become  pure  white  in  the  adult :  low(»r  part  of  the  breast, 
thighs,  and  inner  part  of  the  wings,  white.  Eyes  brilliant  and  hazel  in  colour.  The  legs 
aiie  blackish  with  a  dark  tinge  of  red,  l)e(M)ming  of  a  bright  red  colour  in  the  adult ;  and 
when  the  bird  flies  with  the  legs  stretclied  out,  l(X)king  like  a  long  r(»d  tail.  .  .  .  My 
specimen  measures  three  feet  ten  inches  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  is  not  yet  full 

gown ;  they  are  said  to  attain  four  or  five  feet  in  height."  The  specimen  belonging  to 
r.  Bennett  died  after  a  captivity  of  about  seven  months,  nearly  four  of  which  were 
passed  in  Dr.  Bennett's  residence.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  not  known — probably  the 
diet  might  have  been  injurious. 

The  singular  Whale-headed  Stork  is  the  most  striking  of  its  tribe. 

This  bird  lives  in  Northern  Africa,  near  the  Kile,  but  is  seldom  seen  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  preferring  the  swampy  districts  to  the  nmning  water.  Mr.  Petherick,  who 
first  brought  this  bird  to  England,  found  it  in  the  Rhol  district,  about  lattude  5*  to  8^  in 
a  large  tract  of  country  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  where  the  ground  is 
continually  swelled  by  rains,  and  has  by  degi-ees  modified  into  a  huge  morass,  some  parts 
flooded  with  water,  others  blooming  with  vegetation,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  thick 
bush.  "  This  spot,"  writes  ilr.  Petherick  in  his  "  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa," 
"is  the  favourite  home  of  the  Bala?niceps." 

These  birds  are  seen  in  clusters  of  fiom  a  pair  to  perhaps  one  hundred  together,  mostly 
wading  in  the  water ;  and  when  disturbed,  will  fly  low  over  its  surface  and  settle  at  no 
great  distance.  But  if  frightened  and  fired  at,  tliey  rise  in  flocks  high  in  the  air,  and  after 
hovering  and  wheeling  around  settle  on  the  highest  trees,  and  as  long  as  their  disturbers 
are  near,  will  not  return  to  the  water.  Their  roosting-place  at  night  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  on  the  ground. 

Their  food  is  principally  fish  and  water-snakes,  which  they  have  been  seen  by  my 
men  to  kill  and  devour.  They  will  also  feed  on  the  intestines  of  dead  animals,  the 
carcases  of  which  they  easily  rip  open  with  the  strong  hook  of  their  upper  bill. 

Their  breeding-time  is  in  the  rainy  season,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  the  spot  chosen  is  in  the  reeds  or  light  grass  immediately  on  the  water's  edge  or  on 
Bome  small  elevated  and  dry  spot  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The  bird  before  laying 
scrapes  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which,  without  any  lining  of  grass  or  feathers,  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs.    Numbers  of  these  nests  have  been  robbed  by  my  men  of  both  eggs 
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and  young,  but  the  young  birds  so  luken  Lave  invariably  died.  After  repeated  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  rear  them,  continued  for  two  yeai-s,  the  eggs  were  eventually  hatched  under 
hens,  which  were  procured  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Kaik  iiegiXK.^8. 

As  soon  {IS  the  hens  began  to  lay,  and  in  due  time  to  sit,  a  pait  of  their  eggs  vere 
replaced  with  half  the  number  of  those  of  the  Balaeniceps,  as  fresh  as  possible  from  the 
nest,  the  locality  of  which  was  previously  known,  and  several  bii'ds  were  successfullf 
hatched.  These  young  birds  ran  about  the  premises  of  the  camp,  and,  to  the  great  discom- 
fort of  the  hens,  would  persist  in  performing  all  sorts  of  unchickenable  manoeuvres,  with 
their  large  beaks  and  extended  wings,  in  a  small  artificial  pool  constantly^  supplied  with 
water  by  several  negresses  retained  for  their  especial  benefit.  Negix)  boys  were  also 
employed  to  supply  their  little  pond  with  live  fish,  upon  which,  and  occasionally  the 
intestines  of  animals  killed  for  our  use,  chopped  into  small  pieces,  they  were  reared."* 

The  chief  point  in  this  fine  bird  is  the  huge  bill,  which,  from  its  resemblance  in  au» 
and  shape  to  a  shoe,  has  gained  for  its  owner  the  title  of  Shoe-biixL  It  is  enormously 
expanded  at  each  side  of  the  beak,  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  overhang  those  of  the 
lower,  and  its  tip  is  furnished  with  a  large  hook,  curved  and  sharp  as  that  of  an  eagle,  and 
well  suited  for  tearing  to  pieces  the  substances  on  which  the  bird  feeds.  Ita  colour  is 
brown,  mottled  profusely  with  a  deep  mahogany  tinge.  The  genei'al  colour  of  thepluni^ 
is  dark  slaty  grey  above,  each  feather  being  edged  with  a  narrow  band  of  greyish  while. 
The  feathers  of  the  front  of  the  neck  arc  pointed,  very  dark  in  the  centre,  and  broadly 
edged  with  grey.  Tlie  under  surface  is  grey.  In  the  British  Museum  a  skeleton  of  thia 
bird  is  placed  near  the  stuffed  specimen,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  singular 
formation  of  the  beak  and  head. 
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The  Sacred  Ibis  is  one  of  a  rather  curious  group  of  birds.  With  oue  exception  they 
are  not  possessed  of  brilliant  colouring,  the  feathers  being  mostly  white  and  deep  purplish 
black.  The  Scarlet  Ibis,  however,  is  a  most  magnificent,  though  not  very  large  bird,  its 
plumage  being  of  a  glowing  scarlet,  relieved  by  a  few  patches  of  black. 

The  Sacred  Ibis  is  so  calletl  because  it  figures  largely  in  an  evidently  sacred  character  on 
the  hieroglyphs  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  in  'EgyjA  as  soon  as 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  rise,  and  remaining  in  that  land  until  the  waters  have  sub- 
sided, and  therefore  deprived  it  of  its  daily  supplies  of  food.  The  bird  probably  owes  its 
sacred  character  to  the  fact  that  its  appeanince  denotes  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  an  annual 
phenomenon  on  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Sometimes  the  Ibis  stalks  in  solitary  state  along  the  banks  of  the  river  or  the  many 
watercourses  that  intersect  the  low  country,  but  sometimes  associates  in  little  flocks  of 
eight  or  ten  in  number.  Its  food  consists  mostly  of  molluscs,  both  teiTcstrial  and  aquatic, 
but  it  will  eat  worms,  insects,  and  pi-obably  the  smaller  reptiles.  The  Ibis  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  kill  and  eat  snakes,  and  this  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Cuvier 
detected  the  scales  and  bones  of  snakes  within  a  mummied  corpse  of  an  Ibis  which  was 
found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt  and  which  is  known  to  be  identical  with  the  pi'esent  species. 
Becent  specimens,  however,  seldom  contain  anything  but  molluscs  and  insects. 

The  walk  of  the  Ibis  is  quiet  and  deliberate,  though  it  can  get  over  the  ground  with 
considerable  speed  whenever  it  chooses.  Its  flight  is  lofty  and  strong,  and  the  bird  has  a 
habit  of  uttering  a  loud  and  peculiar  cry  as  it  passes  through  the  air.  By  the  natives  of 
Egypt  it  is  called  the  Abou  Hannes,  i  e.  Father  John,  or  Abou  Menzel,  i'.  e.  Father  Sickle 
BiQ.  the  former  name  being  in  use  in  Upper  and  the  other  in  Lower  Egypt. 
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The  colour  of  the  adult  bird  is  mostly  pure  silvery  white,  the  feathers  being  glossy  and 
closely  set,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  secondaries,  which  are  elongated  and  hang 
gracefully  over  the  wings  and  tail.  These,  together  with  the  tips  of  the  primaries,  are 
deep  glossy  black,  and  the  head  and  neck  are  also  black,  but  being  devoid  of  feathers 
have  a  slight  brownish  tinge,  like  that  of  an  ill-blacked  boot,  or  an  old  crumpled  black 
kid  glove.  While  young,  the  head  and  neck  are  clothed  with  a  blackish  down,  but  when 
the  bird  reaches  maturity,  even  this  slender  covering  is  shed,  and  the  whole  skin  is  left 
bare.     The  body  is  little  larger  than  that  of  a  common  fowl. 

Another  species,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Northern  Africa,  but  is 
sometimes  found  in  this  country,  where  the  fishermen  know  it  by  the  name  of  Black 
Curlew.     It  is  probably  the  Black  Ibis  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

The  Glossy  Ibis  is  sometimes  found  in  different  parts  of  America,  rarely  in  the 
northern  States,  but  of  more  frequent  occun^ence  in  the  centre  or  south.  Audubon 
remarks  that  he  has  seen  great  numbers  of  these  birds  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  a  summer 
resident  only.  In  England  a  stray  specimen  or  two  alight  on  our  shores  in  the  course  of 
the  migration,  and  in  the  ornithological  annals  of  this  country  there  are  few  years  without 
the  mention  of  a  Glossy  Ibis  being  seen  or  killed  in  some  part  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  habits  and  food  of  the  Glossy  Ibis  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  last- 
mentioned  species,  and,  like  that  bird,  it  was  invested  while  living  with  sacerdotal  honours 
by  the  ancient  Eg}'ptians,  embalmed  and  honoured  after  death  with  a  consecrated  tomb, 
in  common  with  the  bull,  the  cat,  and  the  sacred  Ibis. 

The  plumage  of  the  Glossy  Ibis  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird,  so 
that  according  to  Yarrell  the  same  species  has  been  termed  the  Glossy  Ibis,  the  Green 
Ibis,  and  the  Bay  Ibis,  by  various  authors,  the  difference  of  colour  being  due  to  the  more 
or  less  advanced  age  of  the  individual.  Both  sexes  have  similar  plumage,  but  the  female 
is  smaller  than  her  mate, 

In  the  full-grown  bird,  the  head,  neck,  and  part  of  the  back  between  the  shoulders  are 
dark  chocolate,  and  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials  are  a  still  darker  brown  glossed  with  puiple 
and  greea  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  are  dark  blackish  brown  glossed  with  greai, 
and  the  tail  is  of  a  similar  hue,  but  glossed  with  purple.  The  breast  and  under  surface  of 
the  body  are  chocolate  brown,  changing  to  a  duller  hue  under  the  wings  and  upon  the  under 
tail-coverts.  The  beak  is  dark  brown  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  the  naked  skin  round  the  eyes 
is  greyish  green,  the  eyes  are  hazel,  and  the  legs  and  toes  green.  In  total  length  tliis  species 
measures  not  quite  two  feet.  Tlie  young  bird  is  more  mottled  than  the  adult,  and  has  Httle 
of  the  bright  glossiness  of  the  plumage.  The  head  and  neck  are  dull  brown  streaked  with 
grey,  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  together  with  the  wings  and  tail,  are  dark  reddish 
brown,  and  there  are  a  few  irregular  patches  of  white  upon  the  breast. 

The  Straw-necked  Ibis  derives  its  name  from  the  tuft  of  stiff  naked  feather-diafis 
which  hang  from  the  front  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  greatly  resemble  small  yeUow  straws. 
These  curious  feathers,  with  their  light  polished,  golden  surface,  afford  a  pretty  contrast 
to  the  glossy  green  black  of  the  chest  and  wings,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  neck  and 
abdomen.  The  following  description  of  the  bird  and  its  habits  is  written  by  Mr.  GouM, 
in  the  "  Birds  of  Australia." 

"  This  beautiful  Ibis  has  never  yet  been  discovered  out  of  Australia,  over  the  whole 
of  which  immense  country  it  is  probably  distributed,  as  it  is  more  abundant  in  ceitain 
localities  at  one  season  than  at  another ;  its  presence,  in  fact,  appears  to  depend  upon 
whether  the  season  be  or  be  not  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  lower  animals  upai 
which  the  vast  hordes  of  this  bird  feed.  After  the  severe  drought  of  1839,  it  was 
in  such  abundance  on  the  Liverpool  plains,  that  to  compute  the  number  in  a  single  flock 
was  impossible.  It  was  also  very  numerous  on  the  seaside  of  the  great  Liverpool  ranges 
inhabiting  the  open  downs  and  flats,  particularly  such  as  were  studded  with  shallow 
lagoons,  through  which  it  would  wade  knee-high  in  search  of  shelled  molluscs,  fxogi, 
newts,  and  insects  ;  independently  of  the  food  I  have  mentioned,  it  feeds  on  grasshopp^ 
and  insects  generally.  The  natives  informed  me  that  sometimes  many  seasons  elapsed 
without  the  bird  being  seen.     Where  then  does  it  go?    To  what  country  does  itpws^ 
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Does  there  not  exist  a  vast  oasis  in  the  centre  of  Australia,  to  which  the  bird  migrates 
¥hen  it  is  not  found  in  the  located  parts  of  the  countiy  ?  We  may  reasonably  suppose 
luch  to  be  the  case. 

The  Straw-necked  Ibis  walks  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  very  stately  manner ; 
t  perches  readily  on  trees,  and  its  iliglit  is  lioth  singular  and  striking,  particularly  when 
arge  flocks  are  passing  over  the  plains,  at  one  moment  showing  their  whit(»  breasts,  and  at 
he  next,  by  a  change  in  their  ])Osition,  exhibiting  their  dark-coloured  backs  and  snow- 
vhite  tails.  During  the  hugt? 
lemicircular  sweeps  they  tak(* 
>ver  the  plains,  and  when  per- 
brming  a  long  tlight,  they  rise 
olerably  high  in  the  air ;  the 
rhole  flock  then  arrange  them- 
elves  in  the  form  of  a  tigurc?  or 
etter  similar  to  that  so  frequently 
ibserved  in  flights  of  geese  antl 
lucks. 

The  note  is  a  loud,  hoarse, 
iioakiug  sound,  which  may  be 
leard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
rVhen  feeding  in  flocks  they  are 
losely  packed,  and  from  the  con- 
tant  movement  of  their  bills 
ind  tails,  the  wdiole  mass  seems 

0  be  in  peqietual  motion.  In 
lisposition  this  bird  is  rather  shy 
han  other\vuse ;  still,  with  a  very 
ittle  care,  numerous  successful 
hots  may  be  made  with  an  ordi- 
lary  fowling-piece. 

The  sexes,  when  fully  adult, 
xhibit  the  same  beautiful  metal- 
ic  colouring  of  the  plumage.  The 
smale  is,  however,  smaller,  and 
las  the  straw-like  appendages  on 
he  neck  less  prolonged  and  less 
tout  than  in  the  male.  Mature 
drds  only  have  the  whole  of  the 
lead  and  back  of  the  neck  quite 
are  of  feathers." 

The  colouring  of  the  Straw- 
ecked  Ibis  is  very  conspicuous, 
nd  the  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
ween  the  different  tints  are  sharply 
rawn.  The  head  and  part  of  the 
eck  are  deep  sooty  black,  which 
iiddenly  changes  into  a  beautiful 
hite  downy  plumage,  clothing 
le  remainder  of  the  neck.  From 
le  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
iroat  hang  a  number  of  delicate  fringe-like  feathers.     The  whole  of  the  upper  surface 

1  coloured  of  a  deep  and  glistening  green-black,  "  shot"  with  purple,  and  changing  its 
nts  at  every  variation  of  light.  Irregular  bars  of  the  same  colour  as  the  head  9ie 
rawn  across  the  back,  and  the  entire  under  surface  is  pure  white.  During  the  life  of 
lis  bird  the  thighs  are  slightly  coloured  with  crimson,  but  this  tinting  soon  vanishes 
fter  death. 
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The  two  birds  wliicli  have  been  chosen  to  represent  the  large  genns  Num^nius  are 
well-known  inhabitants  of  this  countiy. 

The  Curlew,  or  Whaup,  is  mostly  found  upon  the  sea-shore  and  open  moorlands,  and 
partly  on  account  of  its  wild,  shy  habits,  and  partly  because  its  flesh  is  very  delicate  and 
well  flavoured,  is  greatly  pursued  by  sportsmen.  These  birds  are  most  annoying  to  a 
gunner  who  does  not  understand  their  ways,  liaving  a  fashion  of  keeping  just  out  of  gun 
range,  rising  from  the  ground  with  a  wild  mournful  ciy  which  has  the  eflect  of  alarming 
every  other  bird  within  hearing,  and  flying  off  to  a  distance,  where  they  alight  only  to 
play  the  same  trick  again.  Moreover,  they  are  strong  on  the  wing  and  well  feathered,  so 
that  they  require  a  sharp  blow  to  bring  them  down,  and  necessitate  the  use  of  large  shot. 
When  thus  alarmed  they  generally  skim  along  at  a  low  elevation,  averaging  about  foiir  or 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  consequently  afford  little  mark. 

Sir  W.  Jardine  \mtes  as  follows  concerning  the  habits  of  the  Curlew.  "  They  retired 
regularly  inland  after  their  favourite  feeding-places  were  covered.  A  long  and  narrow 
ledge  of  rocks  nins  into  the  Frith  (Solway)  behind  which  we  used  to  lie  concealed  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  shots  at  various  sea-fowl  returning  at  ebb.  None  were  so  regular  as 
the  Curlew.  The  more  aquatic  were  near  the  sea  and  could  perceive  the  gradual  reflux; 
the  Curlews  were  far  inland,  but  as  soon  as  we  could  perceive  the  top  of  a  sharp  rock 
standing  above  water,  we  were  sure  to  perceive  the  first  flocks  leave  the  land,  thus  keeping 
pace  regularly  with  the  change  of  tides.  They  fly  in  a  direct  line  to  their  feeding-grounds^ 
and  often  in  a  wedge  shape  ;  on  alarm  a  simultaneous  cry  is  uttered,  and  the  next  coming 
flock  turns  from  its  course,  uttering  in  repetition  the  same  alarm-note.  In  a  few  days 
they  become  so  wary  as  not  to  fly  over  the  concealed  station." 

The  breeding-grounds  of  the  Curlew  are  more  inland,  the  locality  varying  according 
to  the  character  of  the  district,  wild  heath  and  high  hilly  grounds  being  chosen  in  some 
places,  while  marshy  and  boggy  soils  are  favoured  in  others.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
very  slight,  being  only  a  small  heap  of  dry  leaves  or  grasses  scraped  together  under  the 
shelter  of  a  tuft  of  heather  or  a  bunch  of  rank  grass.  There  are  usually  four  ^gs,  placed, 
as  is  customary  with  such  birds,  with  their  small  ends  together,  and  being  much  larger  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  Their  colour  is  brownish  green  with  some  blotches  and 
splashes  of  dark  brown  and  a  darker  green.  The  young  are  curious  little  birds,  long- 
legged,  short-billed,  covered  with  puffy  down,  and  with  very  little  indications  of  either 
wings  or  tail. 

The  general  colouring  of  the  Curlew  is  brown,  lighter  upon  the  head  and  neck, 
and  darker  upon  the  back,  each  feather  being  darker  in  the  centre  than  on  the  edges. 
The  upper  tail-covei'ts  are  white  streaked  with  brown,  the  smaller  wing-coverts  are  edged 
with  greyish  white,  and  the  tail  is  grey-white  barred  with  brown.  The  wings  are  black, 
and  some  of  the  quills  have  white  shafts.  The  chin  is  white,  and  the  under  parts  are 
also  wliite,  but  with  a  tinge  of  grey  and  streaked  with  short  marks  of  dark  brown.  The 
under  tail-coverts  are  white.  Both  sexes  are  coloured  alike,  and  the  average  length  is 
rather  more  than  twenty  inches. 

At  first  sight  the  Whimbrel  looks  something  like  a  diminutive  curlew,  save  that  the 
bill  is  not  so  long,  so  thick,  nor  so  sharply  curved  as  in  the  preceding  species.  On 
account  of  this  resemblance  it  is  in  some  places  known  by  the  name  of  Half-Curlew,  and 
in  others  it  is  called  the  Jack  Curlew.  In  the  Shetland  Isles  it  is  known  by  the  popular 
name  of  Tang-Whaap. 

The  habits  of  the  Whimbrel  much  resemble  those  of  the  curlew.  Mr.  Thompson 
makes  the  following  remarks  respecting  this  bird.  "  In  spring,  Whimbrels,  probably  for 
want  of  good  company — no  godwits  &c.  being  here — keep  generally  *  by  themselves^'  and 
as  such  are  literally  a  host ;  but  in  autumn  they  exhibit  a  very  sociable  disposition,  and 
are  frequently  to  be  foimd  in  company  with  curlews :  with  godwits  too  they  not  uncom- 
monlv  associate  ;  I  have  obtained  both  species  at  the  same  shot.  At  this  time  they 
accompany  the  curlew,  and  under  a  safer  guardian  the  most  trustworthy  of  friends  conM 
not  place  them.  Never  while  under  the  surveillance  of  the  curlew,  but  only  when 
trusting  to  themselves,  have  Whimbrels  fallen  to  my  gua    Like  that  bird,  they  fly  mnch 
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about  during  the  autumnal  nights,  be  they  dark  or  moonlight,  but  they  prefer  the  latter. 
They  may  always  be  distinguished  from  other  species  by  the  cry,  resembling  in  sound 
the  word  titferel,  the  provincial  name  applied  to  them  in  Sussex.  They  fly  from 
the  sea  inland  as  well  as  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  take  both  courses  during  every 
state  of  the  tide  ;  hence  we  may  consider  that  they  are  night-feeding  birds." 

The  general  colouring  of  the  Whimbrel  is  much  like  that  of  the  curlew,  but  it  may  be 
easily  known  from  that  bird  by  the  browner  tinge  of  the  light-coloured  feathei^s,  the  pale 
brown  streak  at  the  top  of  the  head,  the  dark  line  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  eye, 
and  the  light  streak  over  the  eye  and  ear-coverts.  The  quill-feathei-s  of  the  wing  are 
greyish  black  and  the  secondaries  are  barred  with  white.  Tlie  length  of  the  Whimbrel  is 
various*  according  to  the  individual,  but  the  usual  average  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  two  species  of  Godwits  are  known  in  England,  the  Common,  or  Bar-tailed,  and 
the  Black-tailed  Godwit.  These  birds  may  be  known  from  each  other  by  the  peculiarity 
from  which  they  derive  their  name,  the  one  species  being  distingiiished  by  the  uniform 
black  hue  of  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  tail,  and  the  other  by  the  brown  and  grey  bars 
which  cross  the  tail-feathers. 

The  Godwit  is  a  noisy  bird,  continually  uttering  its  odd  cry,  which  has  been  well 
compared  to  the  word  grutto  rapidly  repeated.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  held  in  high 
estimation ;  and  in  some  parts  of  England  where  these  Godwits  are  found,  it  is  the  custom 
to  catch  them  alive  and  to  keep  them  for  some  time  before  killing  them,  fattening  them 
well  with  bread  and  milk.  The  Godwit  generally  haunts  marsh  lands,  where  it  finds  its 
food  by  probing  the  soft  oozy  soil  with  ite  bill    The  fens  of  Lincolnshire  are  favourite 
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resorts  of  this  bird,  but  it  may  be  found  occasionally  in  most  localities  where  the  ground 
is  wet  and  soft  and  where  it  can  obtain  cover. 

The  flight  of  the  Godwit  is  strong,  and  when  an  intruder  comes  near  the  nest,  the 
bird  rises  into  the  air  and  wheels  uneasily  over  the  spot  after  the  fashion  of  the  lapwing, 
uttering  the  wliile  its  screaming  cry.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  sheltered  by 
herbage,  and  is  made  of  leaves  and  grass  inartificially  put  together.  The  eggs  are 
generally  four  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  light  brown  with  a  greenish  tinge,  covered 
with  spots  and  blotches  of  a  darker  hue. 

Tiie  shape  of  the  Godwit  is  light  and  graceful,  and  the  tints  of  its  plumage,  although 
not  at  all  brilliant,  are  rich  and  soft  of  their  kind  and  arranged  after  a  pleasing  fashion. 
The  general  colour  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  surface  is  ashen  brown,  a  whitish  patch 
is  seen  over  and  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  the  feathers  of  the  coverts  and  tertials  are  edged 
with  grey-brown.  The  primaries  are  dull  black  with  white  shafts,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  white  towards  the  base,  so  that  an  undefined  bar  is  formed  across  the  wings.  The 
tail  is  white  for  the  first  third,  and  the  remainder  is  black;  the  two  exterior  feathers 
have,  however,  more  white  than  the  others.  The  whole  under  surface  of  the  body  is  ashen 
grey,  becoming  white  upon  the  under  tail-coverts.  This  is  the  winter  plumage ;  the 
summer  clothing  is  rather  different,  and  requires  a  separate  description. 

In  summer  the  adult  male  has  the  head  reddish  brown  streaked  with  black,  diversified 
by  a  light  brown  streak  round  the  eyes  and  a  dark  spotted  stripe  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  beak  to  the  eye.  The  neck  is  simple  ruddy  fawiL  The  back  is  curiously  mottled 
with  rich  tints  of  black  and  warm  chestnut,  each  feather  having  the  darker  hue  on  the 
centre  and  the  lighter  on  the  edge.  The  primaries  retain  their  dull  black  hue,  but  the 
white  band  is  of  a  purer  tone  and  better  defined,  and  the  tail  undergoes  no  alterati(ML 
The  breast  is  nearly  white,  barred  with  brown  of  several  tints.  The  young  birds  have  a 
ruddy  colouring  on  the  neck,  but  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  ashen  brown  of  the  ned: 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  the  grey-white  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  breast,  and  their 
smaller  size.  The  average  length  of  the  male  is  sixteen  inches,  and  the  female  is  about 
one  inch  longer  than  her  mate. 
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The  two  birds  on  the  accompanying  illustration  are  good  examples  of  the  Totaninse  or 
Sandpipers. 

The  Green  Sandpiper  is,  like  the  whole  of  its  tribe,  a  frequenter  of  wet  and  marshy- 
lands,  and  seems  not  to  be  so  fond  of  the  sea-shore  as  many  allied  species.  Salt-water 
marshes  are,  however,  favourite  spots  with  these  birds,  and  whenever  the  bmckish  water 
spreads  from  the  sea-coast  over  the  adjoining  country,  as  is  the  case  along  part  of  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  there  the  Green  Sandpiper  may  generally  be  found.  It  is  a 
quick  and  active  bird,  running  about  with  much  agility,  and  flirting  its  short  tail  up  and 
down  as  it  moves  along.  It  is  rather  noisy,  its  cry  being  a  shrill  whistle  remarkably  loud 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  very  constantly  repeated.  When  flushed  it 
begins  to  scream,  and  flies  rapidly  away  at  a  low  elevation,  keeping  as  much  as  possible 
over  the  water. 

The  food  of  the  Green  Sandpiper  consists  of  worms,  and  the  myriad  insects  and  other 
small  creatures  that  swarm  in  moist  and  watery  situations.  Generally,  this  Sandpiper 
moves  off  to  Northern  Europe  for  the  breeding  season,  but  it  not  unfrequently  remains 
with  us  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  its  young.  The  nest  is  mostly  placed  on  the  bank  by 
the  side  of  a  stream,  hidden  by  overhanging  grass  or  some  such  protection.  The  eggs  are 
four  in  number  and  are  greyish  white  with  a  tinge  of  green,  spotted  rather  profusely  with 
grey  and  ruddy  brown.  In  colouring,  however,  the  eggs  are  variable,  the  number  and 
colour  of  the  spots  differing  in  individual  specimens.  The  flesh  of  this  Sandpiper  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  countries  where  the  bird  is  plentiful  it  is  largely  captured  by 
limed  twigs  and  other  snares. 

The  general  colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  this  species  is  brownish  green  with  waved 
markings  of  deeper  brown.  Over  the  eye  runs  a  rather  broad  line  of  white.  The 
primaries  are  black,  and  the  scapularies  and  tertials  greenish  brown  profusely  spotted 
-with  a  lighter  tint  The  tail-feathers  are  white  for  the  first  half  of  their  length,  and  are 
then  banded  with  blackish  browa  The  chin,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  white,  and  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  also  white,  but  are  streaked  with  narrow  lines  of  grey- 
browa    In  total  length  the  Green  Sandpiper  is  not  quite  ten  inches. 
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The  Common  Sandpiper  or  Summer  Snipe  is  a  well-known  visitor  to  this  country,  and 
has  derived  its  name  of  Summer  Snipe  from  its  habit  of  remaining  in  England  only 
during  the  summer  months,  arriving  here  about  April  or  May  and  leaving  before 
October. 

It  is  a  pretty  and  lively  little  bird,  running  about  the  edges  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  ponds, 
poking  in  all  directions  after  food,  and  occasionally  swimming  or  diving  when  alarmed. 
Even  the  young  birds,  before  they  can  fly,  will  take  instinctively  to  the  water  when 
frightened,  and  plunging  beneath  the  waves  will  dive  to  some  distance  before  they  again 
rise  to  the  surface.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  of  them  follow  each  other  into  a  river  like 
so  many  sheep  through  a  gate,  disappearing  below  the  water  and  not  emerging  within 
sight  The  river  was  a  winding  one,  and  the  banks  were  thickly  studded  with  trees,  so 
that  I  believe  the  birds  to  have  emerged  just  round  a  neighbouring  bend  of  the  stream. 
Owing  to  the  dark  shadows  of  the  trees  I  could  not  see  the  birds  when  under  water,  but 
it  is  said  to  employ  its  wings  in  urging  itself  along. 

The  nest  of  the  Sandpiper  is  made  on  the  ground,  mostly  on  a  bank  of  a  river, 
or  sometimes  in  a  field  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  The  mother-bird  is  careful  of  her  ^gs 
and  young ;  and  has  a  habit  of  feigning  lameness,  after  the  well-known  custom  of  the 
lapwing,  when  any  intruder  comes  near  her  nest.  A  correspondent  of  the  "  Magazine  of 
Natural  History"  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Sandpiper  and  her  little  &mily. 
"  I  this  year  started  an  old  one  from  her  nest  at  the  root  of  a  fir-tree.  She  screamed  out, 
and  rolled  about  in  such  a  manner,  and  seemed  so  completely  disabled,  that^  although 
perfectly  aware  that  her  intention  was  to  allure  me  from  her  nest,  I  could  not  resist  my 
inclination  to  pursue  her ;  and  in  consequence  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the 
nest  again. 

It  was  built  of  a  few  dried  leaves  of  the  Weymouth  pine,  and  contained  three  young 
ones,  just  hatched,  and  an  egg,  through  the  shell  of  which  the  bill  of  the  young  chide  was 
just  making  its  way.  Yet,  young  as  they  were,  on  my  taking  out  the  egg  to  examine  it,  the 
little  things,  which  could  not  have  been  out  of  their  sheUs  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  setoff 
out  of  the  nest  with  as  much  celerity  as  if  they  had  been  running  about  for  a  fortnight 
As  I  thought  the  old  one  would  abandon  the  egg  if  the  young  ones  left  the  nest,  I  cai^t 
them  again,  and  covering  them  up  with  my  hand  for  some  time,  they  settled  down  again. 
Next  day  all  four  had  disappeared." 

The  top  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  back,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  central  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  greenish  brown  mottled  with  black,  each  feather  being  darker  on  the  centre 
than  on  the  edges.  The  secondaries  are  tipped  with  white,  and  all  the  black  primaries, 
except  the  first,  have  a  patch  of  greyish  white  on  the  inner  web.  From  the  base  of  the 
beak  to  the  eye  runs  a  dark  streak,  and  a  light  coloured  stripe  passes  over  the  eya  The 
tail  is  barred  with  greenish  black ;  most  of  the  feathers  are  tipped  and  patched  with 
white.  The  chin  is  white,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  ashen  grey  streaked  with  brown, 
and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  snowy  white.  The  average  length 
of  the  Sandpiper  is  between  seven  and  eiglit  inches. 

Several  other  members  of  this  sub-family  are  inhabitants  of  England ;  among  whidi 
may  be  named  the  Common  and  Spotted  Eedshank,  the  Wood  Sandpiper,  ike  Gieenshank, 
the  Spotted  and  Bufif-breasted  Sandpipers. 

The  AvocET  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  English  birds,  and  is  easily 
recognisable  by  its  long,  curiously  curved  beak,  and  its  boldly  pied  plumage. 

The  Avocet  is  not  a  common  bird  in  England,  and  is  now  but  seldom  seen,  though  in 
former  days  it  used  to  be  tolerably  plentiful  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  marshy  lands.  The 
long  and  oddly  curved  beak  is  very  slender  and  pointed,  and  from  its  peculiar  shape  has 
earned  for  its  owner  the  name  of  Cobbler's  Awl  Bird.  While  obtaining  its  food  the 
Avocet  scoops  the  mud  with  its  beak,  leaving  sundry  unmistakable  marks  behind ;  and 
is  called  in  some  countries  the  Scooper.  The  food  of  the  Avocet  consists  almost  whofly 
of  worms,  insects,  and  little  crustaceans ;  and  while  the  bird  is  engaged  in  the  seaidi 
after  these  creatures,  it  paddles  over  the  oozy  mud  with  its  webbed  feet  and  traverses 
the  soft  surface  with  much  ease  and  some  celerity.    The  cry  of  Hie  Ayocet  is  a  shaip, 
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shrill  kind  of  yelp,  and  is  uttered  whenever  the  bird  is  alarmed.  The  flight  is  strong 
and  rapid. 

The  nest  of  the  Avocet  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  some  convenient  hollow,  and  the 
^gs  are  yellowish  brown  with  black  marks.  The  mother  will  feign  lameness  when 
observed,  like  the  pi-eceding  species. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plumage  of  this  bird  is  pure  white,  but  the  top  of  tlie  head,  the 
back  of  the  neck,  the  scapidaries,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  the  primaries  are  jetty  black. 
It  is  a  rather  large  bird,  measuring  about  eighteen  inches  in  total  length.  The  beak  is 
extremely  thin,  and  has  been  well  compared  by  Yarrell  to  "  two  thin  pieces  of  whalebone 
coming  to  a  point  and  curving  upwards." 

The  Stilt  Plover  is  nearly  as  conspicuous  for  its  long  legs  as  the  Avocet  for  its 
curved  bill 

This  bird,  which  really  looks  if  the  legs  were  intended  for  a  body  at  least  twice  its 
size,  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  found  in  England,  and  whenever  it  is  found  within 
these  islands,  generally  prefers  the  swampy  or  marshy  ground.  Owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  this  species,  and  its  speedy  fate  from  powder  and  shot,  very  little  is  known  of 
its  habits ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Black-necked  Stilt  of  America,  it  employs  its  long 
lem  in  wading  through  the  water  in  search  of  food,  and  picks  up  the  various  aquatic 
jimabitants  which  come  in  its  path. 

Wilson  remarks  of  the  Black-necked  species,  that  when  these  birds  alight  on  the 
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ground  "  they  drop  their  wings,  stand  with  their  legs  half  bent  and  trembling  as  if  unable 
to  support  the  w^eight  of  tlieir  bodies.  In  this  ridiculous  position  they  will  sometimes 
stand  for  several  minutes,  uttering  a  curring  sound,  while  from  the  corresponding 
quiverings  of  their  wings  and  long  legs  they  seem  to  balance  themselves  with  great 
difficulty.  This  singular  mana^uvre  is  no  doubt  intended  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  may 
easily  be  caught,  and  so  turn  the  attention  of  the  person  from  the  pursuit  of  their  ^gs  and 
young  to  themselves." 

The  Stilt  is  able  to  swim,  but  generally  contents  itself  with  wading  up  to  its  belly  in 
water.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is  strong,  and  the  long  legs  are  trailed  far  behind  the  tail, 
looking  at  a  little  distance  as  if  it  had  carried  off  a  piece  of  string  fastened  to  its  toes. 
Five  or  six  species  of  Stilt  are  known  to  science.  The  eggs  of  the  Stilt  are  of  a  bluish 
hue  covered  with  streaks  and  blotches  of  dusky  green  and  dark  brown. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plumage  of  this  bird  is  white,  but  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a 
deep  black  with  a  gloss  of  green.  In  the  female  the  black  takes  a  brownish  tona  The 
beak  is  black,  the  eggs  red,  and  the  legs  and  toes  pink.  The  total  length  of  this  bird  is 
about  thirteen  inches. 

Like  many  other  birds  which  depend  for  their  existence  upon  marshy  and  imcultivated 
grounds,  the  Ruff  is  gradually  being  turned  out  of  England,  and  may  in  time  be  nothing 
more  than  a  rare  and  occasional  visitor. 

It  is  one  of  the  migratory  species,  arriving  in  this  country  in  April  and  leaving  by  the 
end  of  September.  Formerly  it  was  so  common  in  the  fenny  districts  that  six  dozen  have 
been  taken  by  one  birdcatcher  in  a  single  day.  The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  remarkablj 
excellent,  and  they  fatten  fast,  so  that  the  trade  of  catching  and  fattening  Ruffs  was  at 
one  time  a  very  lucrative  occupation,  though  it  now  hardly  repays  the  trouble,  time, 
and  expense.  So  readily  can  these  birds  be  fattened,  that  a  Ruff  weighing  only  six 
ounces  when  first  placed  in  the  cage,  will  weigh  ten  when  removed  for  the  tabk 
Generally  the  young  birds  of  the  first  year  are  chosen  for  slaughter,  as  they  are  more 
tender  and  bear  captivity  better  than  the  older  birds.  As  soon  as  captured  the  Ruffe  will 
begin  to  eat,  and  if  a  basin  of  food  be  placed  among  a  number  of  these  birds  they  will  fight 
so  eagerly  for  it  that  each  bird  would  starve  rather  than  allow  any  but  itself  to  partake  of  the 
provisions.  The  feeders,  therefore,  humour  their  selfish  disposition  by  placing  several 
dishes  of  food  in  the  cages  and  filling  them  all. 

The  Rufi"  is  a  most  pugnacious  bird,  rivalling  if  not  exceeding  the  gamecock  in 
irritability  of  temper  and  reckless  courage.  Their  attitude  in  fighting  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  cock,  but  as  they  have  no  spurs,  they  cannot  inflict  severe  wounds,  and  after  a 
fierce  contest  neither  party  will  be  much  the  worse.  Prolonged  and  obstinate  combats  are 
waged  among  the  Ruffs  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  popularly  called  Reeves,  and  as 
the  birds  make  a  great  noise  about  their  affairs,  and  in  their  eager  combat  trample  down 
the  grass  on  the  little  hills  where  they  love  to  resort,  the  fowler  knows  well  where  to  lay 
his  nets.  Many  birds  can  be  taken  at  one  sweep  of  the  net  by  an  experienced  fowler  who 
knows  his  business. 

The  Ruff  is  chiefly  remarkably  for  the  peculiarity  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the 
projecting  ruff  of  long,  closely  set  feathers,  which  surrounds  the  neck,  and  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure.  This  niff  only  belongs  to  the  adult  males,  and  is  assumed  by  them 
during  the  short  breeding  season,  being  in  greatest  perfection  about  the  beginning  of  June 
and  falling  off  by  degrees  from  July  to  August  and  September,  after  which  time  the 
plumage  of  the  male  assumes  the  ruff-less  and  sober  tints  of  its  mate. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  male  Ruffs  are  never  coloured  exactly  alike,  and  if  a 
hundred  individuals  be  compared  together,  each  w^ill  be  found  to  pi-esent  some  divereitj 
of  tinting.  Captivity  also  has  a  great  effect  in  altering  the  form  and  colour  of  the  plumage: 
The  general  colouring  of  the  male  Ruff  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  head,  ruff,  and  shoulders 
are  black  glossed  with  purple,  and  barred  with  chestnut.  The  back  is  chestnut  spotted 
with  black,  except  the  greater  wing-coverts,  which  are  ashen  brown.  The  wings  are 
brownish  black,  and  each  feather  has  a  white  shaft.  The  tail  is  brown  of  various  hues^ 
and  mottled  with  black.     The  breast  is  chestnut  mottled  with  black,  and  the  abdon^n  is 
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white  sparely  spotted  with  brown.     The  length  of  the  adult  bird  is  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  inches. 

The  female  is  ashen  brown  upon  the  head  and  neck,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  the 
back  is  nearly  black,  each  feather  being  edged  with  ashen  brown,  and  the  wing-coverts  are 
barred  with  chestnut.  The  tail  is  also  ashen  brown  barred  with  chestnut  and  black.  The 
chin  is  greyish  white,  and  the  neck  and  breast  are  grey  spotted  profusely  with  black. 
The  abdomen  is  white.  The  female  is  smaller  than  her  mate,  being  rather  under  eleven 
inches  in  length. 

The  Knot,  so  called  in  honour  of  King  Knut,  or  Canute  as  the  name  is  generally 
spelled,  is  one  of  the  English  members  of  the  interesting  genus  Tringa. 

This  pretty  bird  is  found  upon  our  coast  in  varying  numbers,  at  one  season  flying  and 
settling  on  the  shore  in  flocks  of  a  thousand  or  more  in  number,  and  at  another  being  so 
scarce  that  hardly  one  bird  can  be  seen  where  a  hundred  had  formerly  made  their 
appearance.  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  that  in  Belfast  Bay  he  has  seen  them  in  such 
profusion,  that  upwards  one  hundred  and  seventy  were  killed  at  a  single  discharge  from  a 
swivel-gun.  Sometimes  they  are  silent  while  on  the  ground,  but  at  others  they  utter  a 
peculiar  chucking  kind  of  note,  which  seems  to  indicate  their  position  to  the  expectant 
female. 

The  Knot  loves  to  feed  on  the  large  expanses  of  sea-grass  (Zostera  marina)  which  are 
left  bare  by  the  receding  tide,  and  is  often  found  with  a  mixed  assembly  of  godwits, 
dnnlins,  and  redshanks.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  Knot  does  not  breed  in  England, 
preferring  more  southern  countries  for  that  business.  The  eggs  are  five  in  number,  and 
aie  merely  laid  on  a  tuft  of  grass. 
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WlH»n  attired  in  its  full  summer  plumage  the  male  Knot  is  a  really  handsome  bird. 
Tlie  Hides  of  the  lu^ad  are  bright  chestnut  with  a  few  dark  si)Ots,  and  the  top  of  the  head 
is  a  deejMT  chestnut  with  dark  brown  streaks.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  richly 
mottled,  the  (icuira  of  each  fc^ather  being  black,  and  the  edges  warm  chestnut  and  white. 
The  greater  wing-covcjils  are  ashen  grey,  the  primaries  black  wdth  white  shafts,  the 
Hocondari^'S  edged  with  white,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  rusty  white,  edged  with  wliite  and 
banned  with  bhick.  The  tail  is  dark  ash  edged  with  white,  and  the  under  surface  is  warm 
niddy  cli(*stnut,  fading  into  white  on  the  under  tail-coverts.  After  the  breeding  season  all 
tlie  rich  warm  tints  are  lost,  and  the  bird  fissumes  a  sober  dress  of  ashen  grey  above, 
h\tuik  wings,  and  the  under  surface  white  streaked  with  grey.  Tlie  length  of  the  Knot  is 
about  ten  inch(?s. 

The  ri(;MY  (JuiiLKW,  or  CuRLKW  Sandpiper,  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  form  of  its 
beak,  which  bc^ars  sonu;  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Curlew,  although  it  is  much  smaller 
and  not  so  shai-jily  (jurved. 

This  bird  is  a  visitor  to  our  shorc?s,  but  is  not  plentiful.  Mr.  Thompson  remarks  that 
*'ii8  it  ajijicars  on  the  shore  it  is  a  graceful,  pretty  bird,  and  particularly  interesting  6om 
presenting  so  pleasing  a  miniature  of  the  great  Curlew.  I  have  often  known  the  Pigmj 
Curlew  to  be;  kilhid  in  coinj)any  with  dunlins,  occasionally  with  them  and  ring  dottrells, 
once  with  thos(^  two  species  and  godwits,  in  a  single  instance  with  redshanks  and  knots.' 
In  somc!  y(?ars  thesi;  birds  are  more  plentiful,  and  may  be  seen  in  little  flocks  of  thirty  or 
forty  in  nunibcn*.  Sixty  were  killed  at  a  single  shot  in  Cork  harbour  in  the  year  1847,  in 
the  month  of  October. 

The-  voice  of  this  bird  is  a  kind  of  chattering  noise.  The  eggs  are  yellowish  white, 
spotted  with  dark  brown. 

The  summer  ])lumage  of  the  male  is  warm  chestnut,  slightly  streaked  with  black  and 
white  upon  the  head  and  neck.  The  back  is  beautifully  mottled  with  black  and  ruddy 
ch(»,Htnut,  (^ach  feath(?r  being  of  the  darker  hue  in  the  centre,  and  edged  with  the  Ughtet 
The  wings  are  bla(*k  with  white  shafts,  the  ujoper  tail-coverts  are  white  with  dark  spots, 
and  tluj  tail  is  jishen  grey.  The  breast  and  abdomen  are  warm  chestnut  with  faint  bars  of 
l)lack,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  white  spotted  with  black.  In  winter  the  bird 
assumc'S  quite  a  dillennit  aspect.  The  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  ashen  brown,  and  a 
stripe  of  white  runs  over  tli(;  eye.  The  back  is  also  ashen  brown  mottled  with  white ;  the 
wings  an^  hhu^k,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  white.  The  upper 
tail-coverts  retain  their  whito  hue,  and  by  these  alone  the  Pigmy  Curlew  may  be  disdn- 
guished  from  the  dunlin.     In  length  this  bird  rather  exceeds  eight  inches. 

Tkmmin(!K  K  Stint  is  remarkable  for  being  the  smallest  of  the  British  Sandpipers,  the   , 
average  length  being  about  five  inches  and  a  half. 

Tliis  little  bird  is  rarely  found  on  our  coast,  preferring  inland  rivers  and  sheets  of 
wat(T,  where  it  imh  u])on  wonns  and  aquatic  insects.  It  is  said  by  Nilsson  to  breed  on 
the  shores  of  the  seas  of  northern  Europe. 

The  colouring  is  bri(;fly  as  follows  :  The  head  is  black  with  a  little  rusty  red,  and  a 
light  str(»ak  passes  over  the  eye.  Tlio  back  is  dull  black,  mottled  with  greyish  wliite  and 
rust  colour.  The  wings  are  blackish  brown  with  whitish  edges,  and  the  tail  has  the  two 
midtUe  feathers  dusky,  the  next  pair  ashen  edged  with  ruddy  chestnut,  and  the  remaindfif 
white.  The  breast  is  ashen  yellow  streaked  with  white,  and  the  under  parts  of  thebodj 
ari^  white.  This  is  the  summer  plumage.  In  winter  the  feathers  of  the  back  arebrowB 
edged  with  grey,  and  the  breast  becomes  white  streaked  sparingly  with  brown. 

The  Dunlin  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  the  Stint,  the  Ox-bird,  the 
Seasni])e,  and  the  Vwnv,  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  common. 

This  bird  is  th(»  commonest  of  the  sea-loving  Sandpipers,  and  conies  to  our  shores  in 
large  Hocks,  keeping  close  to  the  edge  of  the  waves,  running  along  the  sands  and  pecking 
eagerly  at  the  molhiscs,  worms,  and  smaller  ciiistacea,  w^hich  are  so  plentiful  on  ti« 
mai'gin  of  the  retiring  waves.     They  are  nimble-limbed  birds,  always  on  the  move,  and 
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are  sure  to  be  either  engaged  in  running  about  after  food  or  flying  from  one  feeding-place 
to  another.  While  flying  they  present  rather  a  curious  aspect,  as  they  seem  to  change 
from  white  to  black  alternately,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  seen ; 
their  dark  backs  and  white  under  surfaces  contrasting  boldly  with  each  other. 

The  nest  of  the  Dunlin  is  placed  rather  inland,  and  is  mostly  so  well  concealed  by  the 
heather  and  long  grass  among  which  it  is  situated,  that  it  is  not  discovered  without  some 
diflBculty.  The  mother-bird  sits  very  closely,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  incubation  will 
permit  herself  to  be  taken  by  hand  rather  than  relinquish  her  sacred  char<je.  During  the 
first  period  of  incubation,  however,  she  will  slip  quietly  away  from  her  nest,  run  to  some 
distance  under  cover  of  the  herbage,  and  then  begin  a  series  of  tricks,  which  are  intended 
to  allure  the  intruder  from  her  nest.  The  full  number  of  eggs  is  four,  and  their  colour  is 
greenish  white  covered  with  numerous  spots  and  splashes  of  dark  rusty  brown. 

The  peculiar  flight  of  the  Dunlin  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  diary, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  condensed.  "  When  immense  flocks  divide,  fly  right 
and  left  and  shoot  into  single  strings,  they  strike  upon  the  eye  while  the  sun  shines  upon 
ihem  and  the  dark  banks  of  the  bay  serve  as  background,  like  silver  lines,  occasionally 
of  great  length.  A  flock  flying  for  a  great  distance  just  above  the  margin  of  the  flowing 
tide  has  strongly  resembled,  from  their  white  plumage  being  displayed,  a  single  wave 
sweeping  rapidly  onwards. 

I  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  large  flock,  one  moment  shooting  out 
in  the  form"  of  a  cornucopia,  the  next  gathered  into  a  circle  ;  one  instant  almost  dazzling 
by  their  extreme  brightness,  the  next  dark  in  hue,  and  again  on  the  turn  of  the  wing 
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"When  attired  in  its  full  summer  plumage  the  male  Knot  is  a  really  handsome  bird. 
The  sides  of  the  head  are  bright  chestnut  with  a  few  dark  spots,  and  the  top  of  the  head 
is  a  deeper  chestnut  with  dark  brown  streaks.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  richly 
mottled,  the  centre  of  each  feather  being  black,  and  the  edges  warm  chestnut  and  white. 
The  greater  wing-coverts  are  ashen  grey,  the  primaries  black  with  white  shafts,  the 
secondaries  edged  with  white,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  rusty  white,  edged  with  white  and 
barred  with  black.  The  tail  is  dark  ash  edged  with  white,  and  the  under  surface  is  warm 
ruddy  chestnut,  fading  into  white  on  the  under  tail-coverts.  After  the  breeding  season  all 
the  rich  warm  tints  are  lost,  and  the  bird  assumes  a  sober  dress  of  ashen  grey  above, 
black  wings,  and  the  under  surface  wliite  streaked  with  grey.  The  length  of  the  Knot  is 
about  ten  inches. 

The  PioMY  Curlew,  or  Curlew  Sandpiper,  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  form  of  its 
beak,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  tlie  Curlew,  although  it  is  much  smaller 
and  not  so  sharply  curved. 

This  bird  is  a  visitor  to  our  shores,  but  is  not  plentiful  Mr.  Thompson  remarks  that 
"  as  it  appears  on  the  shore  it  is  a  graceful,  pretty  bird,  and  particularly  interesting  6om 
presenting  so  pleasing  a  miniature  of  the  great  Curlew.  I  have  often  known  the  Pigmj 
Curlew  to  be  killed  in  company  with  dunlins,  occasionally  with  them  and  ring  dottrelis, 
once  with  those  two  species  and  godwits,  in  a  single  instance  with  redshanks  and  knots.' 
In  some  years  these  birds  are  more  plentiful,  and  may  be  seen  in  little  flocks  of  thirty  or 
forty  in  number.  Sixty  were  killed  at  a  single  shot  in  Cork  harbour  in  the  year  1847,  in 
the  month  of  October. 

The  voice  of  this  bird  is  a  kind  of  chattering  noise.  The  eggs  are  yellowish  white, 
spotted  with  dark  l)rown. 

The  sunmier  plumage  of  the  male  is  warm  chestnut,  slightly  streaked  with  black  and 
white  upon  the  head  and  neck.  The  back  is  beautifully  mottled  with  black  and  ruddy 
chestnut,  each  feather  being  of  the  darker  hue  in  the  centre,  and  edged  with  the  Ughtet 
The  wings  are  black  with  white  shafts,  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  white  with  dark  spots, 
and  the  tail  is  ashen  grey.  The  breast  and  abdomen  are  warm  chestnut  with  faint  bars  of 
black,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  white  spotted  with  black.  In  winter  the  bird 
assumes  quite  a  difierent  aspect.  The  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  ashen  brown,  and  a 
stripe  of  white  runs  over  the  eye.  The  back  is  also  ashen  brown  mottled  with  white ;  the 
wrings  are  black,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  white.  The  upper 
tail-coverts  retain  their  white  hue,  and  by  these  alone  the  Pigmy  Curlew  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  dunlin.     In  length  this  bird  rather  exceeds  eight  inches.  i 

Temminck's  Stint  is  remarkable  for  being  the  smallest  of  the  British  Sandpipers,  the 
average  length  being  about  five  inches  and  a  half. 

This  little  bird  is  rarely  found  on  our  coast,  preferring  inland  rivers  and  sheets  of 
water,  where  it  feeds  upon  worms  and  aquatic  insects.  It  is  said  by  Nilsson  to  breed  cm 
the  shores  of  the  seas  of  northern  Europe. 

Tlie  colouring  is  briefly  as  follows  :  The  head  is  black  with  a  little  rusty  red,  and  a 
light  streak  passes  over  the  eye.  Tlie  back  is  dull  black,  mottled  with  greyish  white  and 
rust  colour.  The  wings  are  blackish  brown  with  whitish  edges,  and  the  tail  has  the  two 
middle  feathers  dusky,  the  next  pair  ashen  edged  with  ruddy  chestnut,  and  the  remainder 
white.  Tlie  breast  is  ashen  yellow  streaked  with  white,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
are  white.  This  is  the  summer  plumage.  In  winter  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  brown 
edged  with  grey,  and  the  breast  becomes  white  streaked  sparingly  with  brown. 

The  Dunlin  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  the  Stint,  the  Ox-bird,  the 
Sea- snipe,  and  the  Purre,  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  common. 

This  bird  is  the  commonest  of  the  sea-loving  Sandpipers,  and  conies  to  our  shores  in 
large  flocks,  keeping  close  to  the  edge  of  the  waves,  running  along  the  sands  and  pecking 
eagerly  at  the  moUuscs,  worms,  and  smaller  Crustacea,  which  are  so  plentiful  on  the 
margin  of  the  retiring  waves.     They  are  nimble-limbed  birds,  always  on  the  move,  and 
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are  sure  to  be  either  engaged  in  nmuing  about  after  food  or  flying  from  one  feoding-place 
to  another.  While  flying  they  present  ratlier  a  eurious  aspect,  as  tliey  seem  to  change 
from  white  to  bhiek  alternately,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  seen ; 
their  dark  backs  and  white  under  surfaces  contrasting  boldly  with  each  other. 

The  nest  of  the  Dunlin  is  placed  rather  inland,  and  is  mostly  so  well  concealed  by  the 
heather  and  long  giuss  among  which  it  is  situated,  that  it  is  not  discovered  without  some 
diflBculty.  The  mother-bird  sits  veiy  closely,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  incubation  will 
permit  herself  to  be  taken  by  hand  rather  than  relinquish  her  sacred  charge.  During  the 
first  period  of  incubation,  however,  she  will  slip  quietly  away  from  her  nest,  run  to  some 
distance  under  cover  of  the  herbage,  and  then  begin  a  series  of  tricks,  which  are  intended 
to  allure  the  intruder  from  her  nest.  The  full  number  of  eggs  is  four,  and  their  colour  is 
greenish  white  covered  with  numerous  spots  and  splashes  of  dark  rusty  brown. 

The  peculiar  flight  of  the  Dunlin  is  well  described  by  llr.  Thompson  in  his  diary, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  condensed.  "When  immense  flocks  divide,  fly  right 
and  left  and  shoot  into  single  strings,  they  strike  upon  the  eye  while  the  sun  shines  upon 
them  and  the  dark  banks  of  the  bay  serve  as  background,  like  silver  lines,  occasionally 
of  great  length.  A  flock  flying  for  a  great  distance  just  above  the  margin  of  the  flowing 
tide  has  strongly  resembled,  from  their  white  plumage  being  displayed,  a  single  wave 
sweeping  rapidly  onwards. 

I  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  large  flock,  one  moment  shooting  out 
in  the  form*  of  a  cornucopia,  the  next  gathered  into  a  circle  ;  one  instant  almost  dazzling 
by  their  extreme  brightness,  the  next  dark  in  hue,  and  again  on  the  turn  of  the  wing 
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exhibiting  both  light  and  darkness.  .  .  .  Descending  from  on  wing,  they  all  swept  down 
in  the  same  direction  and  covered  an  extent  of  bank  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remind  one 
of  grain  thrown  from  the  hands  of  the  sower.  Every  bitd  on  alighting  moved  at  the 
same  moderate  pace,  between  walking  and  running,  about  equidistant  from  each  other ; 
and  their  heads  being  all  similarly  elevated,  they  had  a  most  formal  and  singular 
appearance. 

A  friend  being  out  shooting  early  in  the  morning  saw  a  flock  of  several  thousands. 
He  described  their  appearance  as  the  sun  rose  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  he  ever  witnessed.  The  great  body  first  appeared  glancing  in  the  sun,  then  it  broke 
up  into  a  dozen  flocks,  which  rose  and  fell  in  the  air  like  molten  silver,  or,  as  his  compaDion 
obsei-ved,  like  showers  of  new  shillings — a  most  apt  image.  One  of  the  finest  effects  is 
when  the  background  is  so  dark  that  the  birds  are  only  seen  in  silvery  whiteness,  flashing 
their  under  plumage  upon  us.  The  uncertainty  as  to  when  they  may  next  appear,  like 
that  of  lightning  from  an  extensive  mass  of  thunder-cloud,  adds  much  to  the  effect" 

The  Dunlin  is  a  very  loquacious  bird,  and  the  noise  made  by  one  of  these  vast  flocks 
is  very  great.  The  bird  is  able  to  swim  on  occasions,  and  when  wounded  will  make  its 
way  through  the  water  with  ease. 

In  the  summer,  the  adult  bird  has  the  top  of  the  head  black  mottled  with  a  rusty  hue, 
the  neck  greyish  white  with  black  streaks,  and  the  back  black  with  reddish  edges  to  each 
feather.  The  primaries  are  dull  black  with  white  shafts,  and  the  secondaries  are  of  a 
similar  black,  but  edged  with  white.  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  mottled  with  black,  rusty 
red  and  ash  colour,  and  the  tail  is  ashen  grey  except  the  two  centml  feathers,  which  are 
rather  long  and  of  a  dark  brown  with  liglit  edges.  The  breast  is  black  mottled  with 
white,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  wholly  white. 

In  the  winter  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  together  with  the  head  and  neck,  is  uniform 
ashen  grey,  the  centre  of  each  feather  being  rather  darker  than  the  edge.  The  wings 
retain  their  summer  tinting,  and  the  breast  and  under  parts  are  white.  In  this  state  this 
bird  is  called  the  Purre.  The  average  length  of  the  Dunlin  is  about  eight  inches,  the 
females  being  rather  larger  than  the  males. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  represent  three  examples  of  British  Snipes. 

The  Great  Snipe  is  rather  a  rare  bird  in  England,  but  may  occasionally  be  seen  in 
favourable  localities,  where  even  on  the  wing  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
species  by  the  peculiar  fan-like  shape  of  the  tail.  While  flying  it  hardly  looks  larger 
than  the  common  Snipe.  It  is  not  readily  roused  from  the  ground,  but  will  permit  itself 
to  be  almost  trodden  on  before  it  will  rise,  trusting  to  its  brown  mottled  plumage,  which 
harmonizes  so  well  with  the  ground  that  the  bird  is  not  readily  perceived.  When  flushed 
it  only  flies  to  a  little  distance  and  then  settles  among  heather  or  rank  grass.  The  flesh 
of  this  species  is  very  good,  as  the  bird  becomes  exceedingly  fat  when  it  finds  a  good 
feeding-place,  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  can  hardly  fly,  and  according  to  Mr.  Grieflf  is  in 
autumn  so  fat  that  it  almost  bursts  its  skin. 

The  nest  of  the  Great  Snipe  is  merely  a  small  quantity  of  grass  and  leaves  scraped 
into  a  hollow  and  containing  four  olive-brown  eggs  spotted  w^ith  reddish  brown.  The  food 
of  this  bird  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  larvae  or  grubs  of  the  common  "daddy 
longlegs,"  a  fly  which  does  infinite  harm  to  pasture-land,  the  grubs  destroying  the  turf  as 
effectually  as  those  of  the  cockchaffer.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  species,  the  Great 
Snipe  haunts  watery  places  and  heaths. 

The  plumage  of  the  (ireat  Snipe  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  common  Snipe,  presently  to 
be  described,  but  the  bird  may  be  distinguished  by  the  pale  hue  of  the  cheeks,  the  deeper 
mottling  of  the  breast  and  flanks,  and  the  conspicuous  straight  dark  line  which  is  drawn 
like  a  continuation  of  the  bill  from  the  base  of  the  beak  to  the  eye.  The  length  of  the 
Great  Snipe  is  about  one  foot. 

The  Common  Snipe  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  description.  Its  habits,  how- 
ever, are  interesting  and  deserve  some  notice. 

This  bird  may  be  seen  all  over  England  wherever  damp  and  swampy  places  are  found. 
When  first  flushed  it  shoots  off  in  a  straight  line  for  a  few  yards  and  then  begins  to  twist 
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and  turn  in  a  strangely  zigzag  fashion,  and  at  last  darts  away,  thereby  puzzling  juvenile 
sportsmen  greatly,  and  often  escaping  before  its  enemy  has  got  his  aim. 

The  male  bird  has  a  curious  habit  of  rising  to  a  gi*eat  height  in  the  air,  circling 
repeatedly  over  the  same  ground,  and  uttering  continually  a  peculiar  cry  like  the  words, 
"  chic !  chic  !  chic-a,  chic-a,  chic-a,"  constantly  repeated.  Every  now  and  then  the  bird 
makes  a  downward  stoop,  and  then  emits  a  very  singular  sound,  something  between  the 
bleating  of  a  goat  and  the  humming  of  a  slack  hai-p-string.  How  this  sound  is  produced 
has  long  been  a  controversy,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  produced  by  the  wings — at  all 
events  that  it  is  not  from  the  mouth. 

During  a  recent  stay  in  the  New  Forest,  I  set  myself  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
problem,  and  in  company  with  two  friends  went  towards  sunset  to  an  excellent  cover 
near  a  large  marsh,  in  which  Snipes  were  almost  as  plentiful  as  sparrows.  From  this 
post  we  could  watch  the  Snipes  to  great  advantage,  and  the  birds  would  come  circling 
over  our  heads,  piping  and  drumming  vigorously.  On  several  occasions,  when  a  Snipe  was 
passing  over  us  at  so  low  an  elevation  that  his  long  drooping  beak  was  distinctly  visible, 
he  stooped  directly  over  our  heads  and  uttered  his  "  chic-a,  chic-a !"  simultaneously  with 
the  drumming,  both  sounds  being  distinctly  heard  at  the  same  time.  The  first  time  that 
we  clearly  heard  the  double  sound  was  on  June  27,  but  we  repeatedly  witnessed  it  on 
subsequent  occasions.  The  Snipe  remains  a  long  time  upon  the  wing  while  thus  engaged, 
contrary  to  its  usual  habit,  which  is  to  fly  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  to  pitch  again. 

Sometimes  the  Snipe  clings  very  closely  to  the  ground,  flies  very  short  distances,  and 
will  almost  suffer  itself  to  be  trodden  upon  before  it  will  risa  Indeed  after  a  few  flushes 
it  will  often  permit  itself  to  be  approached  so  closely  that  it  can  be  knocked  down  by  a 
stick,  as  I  have  often  seen. 

The  Snipe  can  be  tamed  successfully,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  communication 
addressed  to  the  Field  newspaper  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  of  Chudleigh,  Devonshire  : — 

"  John  Constantius  Upham,  Esq.  of  Starcross,  Devon,  has  a  common  Snipe,  which 
is  extremely  tame  and  familiar,  and  answers  to  the  name  of  Jenny.  In  December 
last  she  was  caught  by  some  boys  near  the  warren,  and  was  brought  to  Mr.  Upham  in  a 
starving  stata     She  was  recovered  by  forcing  her  to  eat  some  very  minute  pieces  of  raw 
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mutton.  Worms  having  been  procured,  she  soon  commenced  feeding  herself  and 
eventually  would  follow  Mr.  Upliam  round  the  room  for  a  worm.  Her  bath  is  a  good- 
sized  pie-dish,  her  salJe  h  manger  an  eight-inch  flower-pot,  and  her  amusement  probing  a 
large  damp  sod  of  rushes  placed  for  her  fresh  every  day  on  a  good  thick  piece  of  brown 
paper. 

We  were  tliree  of  us  who  went  to  see  her  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult  On  our 
entering  the  parlour  where  she  is  allowed  to  run  about,  she  evinced  no  alarm,  and 
presently  commenced  feeding.  The  upper  mandible  of  a  Snipers  bill  being  a  little  longer 
than  the  under  one,  it  was  with  some  perseverance  and  some  difficulty  that  she  picked  up 
from  the  carpet  a  worm  which  wiis  thrown  to  her.  Except  when  she  is  very  hungry,  she 
generally  washes  the  worms  before  eating  them.  The  flower-pot  is  half  full  of  earth  and 
worms  ;  it  is  placed  on  its  side.  The  Snipe,  when  she  feeds,  probes  the  earth  for  a  worm ; 
having  caught  one,  she  can*ies  it  to  the  pie-dish.  After  carefully  washing  it,  she  disables 
the  worm  by  pinching  it  all  over  with  the  tip  pait  of  her  bill ;  then  she  takes  it  by  the 
middle  and  throws  it  back  to  swallow,  in  doing  which  the  head  of  the  worm  is  on  one 
side  of  the  bill  and  the  tail  on  the  other.  The  head  and  tail  soon  disappear,  and  the 
worm  goes  down  double,  even  if  it  be  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill. 

The  Snipe  constantly  goes  in  and  out  of  the  pie-dish,  and  probes  round  at  its  bottom 
with  her  bill.  She  frequently  washes  herself,  throwing  the  water  over  her  back  tod 
flapping  and  splashing  it  with  her  wings,  after  which  she  comes  out  of  the  dish.and 
preens  her  feathers,  spreading  her  tail  like  a  fan,  bending  it  round  with  great  fleziUIitj 
in  a  curious  manner,  and  keeping  it  in  constant  motion.  She  is  very  fond  of  the  fiie^  and 
stands  before  it  on  one  leg  for  hours  together.  She  has  on  two  or  three  occaskms 
exhibited  symptoms  of  impatience  at  confinement  by  flying  against  the  window;  cm  the 
last  occasion  she  flew  against  the  ceiling  of  the  room  with  some  violence,  and  came  down 
much  hurt,  so  that  the  feathers  of  one  of  her  wings  have  been  cut. 

Mr.  Upham  is  getting  a  place  made  to  collect  and  store  worms  ;  her  consumption  of 
them  is  almost  incredible,  for  she  consumes  in  twelve  hours  nearly  double  her  own 
weight.  Three  sorts  of  worms  she  takes,  the  dew-worm,  and  two  other  small  red  sorts, 
the  names  of  which  are  unknown  to  me ;  the  brandling,  the  lobb,  the  gilt-tail,  or  indeed 
any  worm  from  a  dung  heap,  she  will  not  touch.  She  is  also  very  fond  of  snails'  e^ 
very  small  young  snails,  woodlice,  or  small  planorbis,  and  several  other  fresh-water  shells, 
eating  shell  and  all ;  she  also  picks  up  gravel  like  other  birds.  I  watched  the  bird  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  saw  her  eat  more  than  twenty  worms.  The  pie-dish  is  a  blue  one, 
and  as  it  was  thought  to  be  not  quite  deep  enough  for  her,  a  larger  one  was  searched  tor; 
but  Starcross  could  not  furnish  a  larger  blue  dish,  so  a  yellow  one  was  bought,  but  she 
would  not  go  near  it ;  it  was  even  banked  up  with  turf,  but  it  would  not  do,  so  the  old 
blue  pie-dish  was  brought  back  to  her  again.  Mr.  Upham  is  keeping  a  diary,  and  notes 
down  the  habits  and  peculiarities  he  ol)ser\'es  in  his  pet  Snipe ;  he  much  fears  she  will 
not  survive  the  ensuing  summer.  I  was  so  much  interested  that  I  hope  to  pay  the  Snipe 
another  visit  very  soon." 

The  nest  of  the  Snipe  is  a  simple  heap  of  leaves  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  tufl 
of  furze,  heath,  or  grass,  and  the  eggs  are  four  in  number  of  an  olive-white,  spotted  and 
dashed  with  brown  of  different  tones  towards  and  upon  the  large  end.  The  mother-Wid 
has  been  known  to  carry  away  her  young  when  threatened  by  danger. 

The  colouring  of  the  Common  Snipe  is  briefly  as  follows  :  The  top  of  the  head  is 
dark  brown,  a  light  brown  streak  runs  along  the  centre,  the  cheeks  are  pale  brown  with 
a  dark  streak  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  and  over  the  dark  streak  is  another  of  a  paler  hwi 
The  back  is  beautifully  mottled  with  two  shades  of  brown,  and  four  bold  lines  of  wann 
buff  run  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  body.  The  wings  are  black,  some  of  the  feathers 
being  tipped  with  white.  The  chin  is  very  pale  brown,  the  neck  is  also  light  brown,  bat 
spotted  with  a  darker  hue,  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  white  and  the  flanks  grey- 
white  with  dull  black  bars.  The  imder  tail-coverts  are  cream-coloured  with  a  brown 
tinge  and  barred  with  grey-black.  The  average  length  of  the  Snipe  is  between  ten  and 
eleven  inches. 
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The  little  Jack  Snipe  is  seldom  seen  in  tliis  countr}"  except  in  the  winter,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  tenacity  in  clinging  to  the  ground  even  on  the  near  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Terror  seems  to  have  some  part  in  this  propensity,  for  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  that 
a  Jack  Snipe  has  allowed  itself  to  be  picked  up  by  hand  before  the  nose  of  a  pointer.  It 
has  also  a  strong  attachment  to  localities,  adhering  closely  to  one  spot,  and  always  returning 
to  the  same  place  after  a  while.  It  is  not  an  easy  bird  to  shoot  unless  taken  at  the 
rise,  when  there  is  danger  that  so  diminutive  a  bird  may  be  blown  to  pieces  by  the  first 
discharge,  for  it  dodges  about  and  skims  just  over  the  heather,  in  a  vastly  perplexing 
manner.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  gentleman  not  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  shooting, 
who  was  found  lamenting  over  the  corpse  of  a  Jack  Snipe  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
lolling,  and  whose  death  had  deprived  him  of  the  amusement  which  he  had  enjoyed  for 
many  weeks,  as  the  bird  could  always  be  found  in  the  same  place  every  morning,  and 
be  hunted  up  and  down  all  day  without  going  out  of  the  grounds. 

The  plumage  of  the  Jack  Snipe  is  very  like  that  of  the  common  species,  but  may  be  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  pale  brown  streak  over  the  top  of  the  head. 

Three  more  species  of  Snipe  are  known  in  England,  but  are  very  scarce.  One  is  the 
Sabine's  Snipe  {GalUndgo  Sahinit),  notable  for  the  total  absence  of  white  upon  its 
plumage ;  the  second  is  the  Brown,  or  Red-breasted  Snipe  ( OalUndgo  grised),  properly 
an  American  bird,  and  distinguishable  by  the  ruddy  breast  and  the  streak  of  white  from 
the  bill  to  the  eye ;  and  the  third  is  rather  a  dubious  species,  known  by  the  name  of 
Brehm*s  Snipe  [OalUndgo  Brehmii), 
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The  Woodcock  is  nearly  as  well  known,  though  not  so  plentiful  as  the  snipe,  to  which 
bird  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in  form,  plumage,  and  many  habits. 

Generally  it  is  only  a  winter  visitor,  arriving  about  October,  and  leaving  England  in 
March  or  Ax)ril.  Sometimes,  however,  it  will  breed  within  the  British  isles,  and  there 
remain  throughout  the  summer.  During  their  migration  the  Woodcocks  fly  at  a  great 
altitude,  and  descend  almost  perpendicularly  upon  the  spot  where  they  intend  to  rest 
They  fly  in  companies  of  varying  numbers,  and  pi*efer  hazy  and  calm  weather  for  their 
journey. 

It  is  rather  })eculiar  in  some  of  its  habits ;  so  that  an  experienced  Woodcock-shooter 
will  find  plenty  of  birds,  and  fill  his  bag,  in  places  where  a  novice  will  hardly  get  a  single 
shot.  It  is  not  to  be  seen  until  long  after  noon,  and  prefers  the  earliest  dawn  and  the 
hours  of  dusk  for  feeding  and  going  abroad.  At  daybreak  it  rises  from  its  covert  to  some 
height,  uttering  its  peculiar  call,  wheels  about  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  then  starts 
off  to  its  feeding-grounds,  which  are  like  those  of  the  snipe,  wet  and  marshy,  though  the 
bird  always  chooses  a  dry  and  elevated  spot  for  its  couck  After  satisfying  its  hunger, 
it  returns  to  its  domicile,  and  remains  quietly  hidden  until  about  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  short  day  is  at  its  close.  After  spending  some  time  in  feeding,  it 
returns  to  its  couch  after  some  preliminary  wheeling  and  twisting  in  the  air,  and  lies  quiet 
until  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  calls  it  again  to  activity. 

The  food  of  the  Woodcock  consists  mostly  of  worms,  which  it  obtains  with  extra- 
ordinary skill,  thmsting  its  beak  as  far  as  the  nostrils  into  the  soft  moist  earth,  and  hitting 
upon  the  hidden  worms  with  unemng  skill.  A  tame  Woodcock  has  been  seen  to  probe 
large  turfs  with  its  bill,  and  to  draw  out  a  worm  at  every  thrust  of  the  long  slender  beak 
It  is  thought  that  the  sense  of  smell  enables  the  bird  to  discover  the  worms  beneath  the 
surface.  It  moves  about  chiefly  on  misty  days,  and  is  said  by  experienced  Woodcock- 
shooters  to  prefer  the  northern  side  of  a  hill  to  the  southern. 

It  is  a  very  silent  bird,  seldom  uttering  its  cry  except  w^hen  first  starting  for  its 
feeding-places,  and  hardly  even  crying  when  flushed.  The  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is 
wonderfully  swift,  although  the  wings  do  not  appear  to  move  very  fast ;  and  the  bird  has 
a  custom  of  jerking  and  dodging  about  so  quickly  when  it  sees  the  sportsman,  that  it 
often  escapes  his  shot.  One  bird,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thompson,  used  to  baffle  an 
experienced  sportsman  by  always  feeding  near  an  archway,  and  slipping  through  it  before 
the  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear.  Not  that  the  frequent  escapes  of  the  bird  are  owing 
solely  to  the  quickness  and  irregularity  of  its  flight,  because  a  good  eye  and  ready  hand 
soon  become  accustomed  to  such  movements ;  but  the  individual  birds  are  so  variable 
in  their  mode  of  flight  that  the  movements  of  one  form  hardly  any  criterion  to  those  of 
another. 

Yet,  when  it  is  hit,  it  falls  a  very  easy  prey,  as  it  falls  to  a  very  slight  blow,  so  that 
the  smaller  sizes  of  shot  can  be  employed ;  and  when  wounded  it  has  not  much  idea  of 
running  and  hiding  itself,  and  can  be  easily  found  by  a  good  spanieL  The  fijst  day  of  a 
thaw  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  Woodcock  shooting,  but  the  birds  are  apt  to  desert  the  spot 
witlun  a  day  or  two. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  a  certain  number  of  Woodcocks  inhabit  a  copse,  the 
same  number  will  always  be  found  in  the  same  spot,  in  spite  of  those  that  are  killed 
Anglers  have  remarked  a  similar  custom  with  trout,  especially  the  larger  fish,  for  if  they 
have  taken  a  fine  trout  out  of  a  certain  spot,  the  deserted  tenement  is  sure  to  be  occupi«l 
immediately  by  another  large  trout. 

The  nest  of  the  Woodcock  is  made  of  leaves — those  of  the  fern  being  favourites— 
closely  laid  together,  but  without  any  particular  skill  in  arrangement,  and  without  lining. 
The  full  number  of  eggs  is  four,  and  their  colour  is  buflfy  white  with  rusty  brovn 
blotches.  The  mother  bird  has  been  known  to  carry  away  her  young  when  threatened  by 
danger;  and  from  reliable  accounts,  she  places  them  upon  her  spread  feet,  pressing  them 
between  the  toes  and  the  breast.  According  to  Mr.  St.  John,  "  regularly  as  the  eveniig 
comes  on,  many  Woodcocks  carry  their  young  ones  down  to  the  soft  feeding-grounds  and 
bring  them  back  again  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods  before  daylight  I  have  often  seen 
them  going  down  to  the  swamps  in  the  evening,  carrying  their  young  with  them. 
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Indeed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  must  in  most  instances  transport  the  newly  hatched 
birds  in  this  manner,  as  their  nests  are  generally  placed  in  dry  heathery  woods,  where  the 
jroiing  would  inevitably  perish  unless  the  old  ones  managed  to  carry  them  to  some  more 
favourable  feeding-ground.  Nor  is  the  food  of  the  Woodcock  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  could  be  taken  to  the  young  from  the  swamps  in  any  sufficient  quantity ;  neither 
X)iild  the  old  birds  bring  with  them  the  moisture  which  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
>f  all  birds  of  this  kind.  In  fact,  they  have  no  means  of  feeding  their  young,  except  by 
»rrying  them  to  their  food,  for  they  cannot  carry  their  food  to  them." 

Per  contra,  it  is  said  that  the  drooping  body  and  tail  give  the  female  an  appearance, 
specially  if  viewed  from  behind,  of  having  a  young  bird  in  her  embrace,  although  she 
•eally  is  unburdened.  Still,  however,  the  numerous  well-acci^edited  instances  of  this 
mstom  set  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Woodcock  is  brown  of  several  shades,  pale  wood-brown 
ipon  the  cheeks,  rich  dark  brown  upon  the  back,  mottled  with  a  lighter  Ime  ;  throat,  breast, 
md  abdomen,  wood-brown  barred  with  dark  brown.  The  tail  is  black  above  tipped  with 
pney.  The  average  length  is  about  fourteen  inches,  but  the  weight  is  extremely  variable. 
3Ln  ordinarily  good  bird  weighs  about  thirteen  ounces,  but  a  veiy  fine  specimen  will 
ireigh  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces,  and  there  are  examples  of  Woodcocks  weighing  twenty- 
}ix  and  twenty-seven  ounces. 

The  Grey  Phalarope  is  one  of  the  rare  British  birds,  belonging  rightly  to  the  limits 
rf  the  Arctic  circle,  and  coming  southward  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  a  light  and  active  bird,  flying  and  swimming  with  great  address,  and  braving  the 
Bging  sea  with  easy  courage.  The  body  of  this  bird  is  singularly  buoyant,  so  that  the 
Phalarope  rides  on  the  waters  like  a  cork,  bidding  defiance  to  the  waves,  and  circling 
kbout  the  surface  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that  reminds  the  observer  of  the  whirligig 
)eetles  that  urge  their  ceaseless  wheels  on  the  surface  of  our  shady  streams.  It  is  a  bold 
rird,  caring  little  for  the  presence  of  human  beings,  and  sufTering  itself  to  be  approached 
dthout  displaying  fear.     Moreover,  when  made  prisoner  it  becomes  familiar  with  its 
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captor  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  a  few  hours  will  eat  out  of  his  hand.  The  general  food 
of  the  Grey  Phalarope  consists  of  marine  creatures,  such  as  molluscs  and  little 
crustaceans,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  shore  the  bird  will  feed  on  larvae  and  various 
insects.  Wliile  swimming  it  has  a  habit  of  nodding  its  head  at  each  stroke.  The  flight 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  terns. 

The  plumage  differs  greatly  according  to  the  season  of  year.  In  the  winter  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  back  are  dark  blackish  brown  and  these  feathers  are 
sun*ounded  by  an  orange  border.  Tliere  is  a  white  band  on  the  wing,  and  the  fix)nt  of  the 
neck  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  dull  red.  In  the  winter  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  pearly  ash,  the  centres  of  the  feathers  being  darker  than  their  edges.  The  white  band 
on  the  wing  is  retained,  and  the  breast  and  lower  parts  are  pure  white.  The  bill  is 
brown  at  the  point,  and  orange-red  at  the  base.  The  Grey  Phalarope  is  but  a  small  bird, 
its  length  being  about  eight  inches.  The  Red  Necked  Phalarope  {Fhaldropus  hypcboreus) 
is  also  an  inhabitant  of  England. 

The  two  curious  birds  which  are  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illustration  are 
examples  of  the  Jacanas.  All  these  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinaiy  develq)- 
ment  of  their  toes,  which  are  so  long  and  so  slender  that  they  seem  to  have  bSsen  drawn 
out  like  wire,  and  to  impede  tlie  progress  of  their  owner.  These  elongated  toes  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  greatest  use,  as  they  enable  the  bird  to  walk  upon  the  floating  leaves  whid 
overspread  the  surface  of  many  rivers,  and  to  pick  its  food  from  and  between  the  leato 
on  which  it  walks.  As  the  bird  marches  upon  the  leaves,  the  long  toes  dividii^  the 
pressure  upon  several  leaves  at  each  step,  they  are  slightly  sunk  below  the  surface  ly  the 
weight,  so  that  the  bird  appears  to  be  really  walking  upon  water. 

The  Common  Jacana  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and  there  are  other  qwdes 
scattered  over  Africa,  Asia,  and  Austmlia.  Mr.  Gould  tells  us  that  the  Australian  spedes 
is  a  good  diver,  but  a  bad  flier.  "  Their  powers  of  diving  and  of  remaining  under  water 
are  equal  to  those  of  any  bird  I  have  ever  met  with ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers 
of  flight  are  very  weak.     They  will,  however,  mount  up  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  and  tj 
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from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  otlier,  a  distance  of  lialf  or  threeKjiiaitere  of  a  mile ;  but 
generally  they  merely  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  fly  off  for  about  a  hundred 
yanls.  During  flight  their  long  legs  are  thrown  out  horizontally  to  their  full  length. 
■  ^V^lile  feeding,  they  utter  a  slowly  repeated  '  cluck,  chick/  The  stomach  is  extremely 
muscular,  and  the  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  ami  souk*  kind  of  vegetable  matter." 
The  general  colour  of  the  Connuon  Jacana  is  black,  with  a  sli^^ht  t^m^enish  gloss,  taking 


The  primary  ([iiill-leatliers  of  the  wing 


a  rusty  red  tinting  on  the  back  and  wing-cuvei-ts. 
arc  green,  and  the  wings  arc 
furnished  at  the  bend  with  long 
and  sharp  claws.  In  the  African 
species  these  sj)urs  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. At  the  base  of  tln^  beak 
is  a  curious  heathery  aj)])en(lage, 
rising  upon  the  forehead  above 
and  depending  towards  the  chin 
below.  The  claws  are  all  veiv 
long,  especially  that  of  the  hind 
toe,  which  is  nearly  straight,  and 
longer  than  the  toe  from  which  it 
proceeds. 

The  pretty  Chinese  Jacana 
well  deserves  the  titles  of  llydro- 
phasianus,  or  Water  Pheasant,  a 
name  wliich  has  l)cen  given  to  it 
on  account  of  the  two  long  tail- 
feathers  which  dmop  gracefully  in 
a  gentle  curve.  The  quill-feathers 
of  the  wings  are  also  remarkal)le 
for  certain  little  appendages,  like 
hairy  plumes,  which  proceed  from 
the  tip  of  each  shaft. 

The  Chinese  Jacana,  or 
Meewa,  is  not  confined  to  the 
country  from  which  it  derives  its 
popular  name,  but  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Asia,  and  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Philippines. 

It  is  a  very  active  bird  on 
foot  or  in  the  water,  swimming 
with  easy  grace,  and  traversing 
the  floating  herbage  in  search  of 
its  food,  which  resembles  that  of 
most  aquatic  birds.  A  tamed 
specimen  fed  readily  on  shrimps. 
It  is  not  very  fond  of  using  its 
wings,  but  when  flying,  extends 

the  legs  backwards  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  heroa  The  flesh  of  the  Chinese  Jacana 
is  very  excellent,  and  has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  snipe,  so  that  the  bird  is  in  some 
request  among  sportsmen.  Shooting  it  is,  however,  no  veiy  easy  task,  as  a  wounded  bird 
is  seldom  if  ever  recovered,  diving  at  once  and  remaining  submerged  until  the  foe  has 
left  the  spot^  or  death  has  released  it  from  its  suflerings. 

The  nest  of  the  Chinese  Jacana  is  made  of  reeds  and  grasses,  is  flat  in  form,  and  is 
supported  upon  the  woven  stems  of  aquatic  planta    The  eggs  are  about  six  or  seven  in 
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number,  and  their  colour  is  olive-brown.  These  birds  breed  during  the  rains,  and  choose 
those  spots  where  the  lotus  is  plentiful.  The  voice  resembles  the  mewing  of  a  distressed 
kitten,  to  which  fact  is  owing  its  native  name  of  Meewa, 

The  colours  of  the  male  bird  are  bold  and  striking.  The  back  and  under  parts  are 
deep  chocolate-brown,  the  elongated  tail  is  a  still  darker  brown;  and  the  wings,  top  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  part  of  the  neck  are  white.  The  back  of  the  neck  is  orange,  and  a 
narrow  black  line  separates  it  from  the  white  of  the  throat.  The  legs,  toes,  and  beak  are 
grass-green.  At  the  end  of  the  primary  feathers  are  certain  filamentous  and  somewhat 
lancet-shaped  appendages,  which,  according  to  some  writers,  hinder  the  bird  in  its  flight 
The  female  is  quite  sober  in  her  plumage.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  and  head  is  pde 
brown,  warming  to  red  on  the  forehead.  From  the  bill  a  dark  streak  passes  through  the 
eye  and  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  above  that  is  another  streak  of  buJBy  orange 
The  throat  and  under  parts  are  white,  and  a  broad  collar  of  dark  brown  encircles  4e 
junction  of  the  neck  and  breast. 

The  sub-family  of  the  Screamers  is  here  represented  by  two  very  curious  birds,  boA 
of  them  being  large  birds,  having  their  wings  armed  with  formidable  claws  capable  oi 
being  used  with  much  effect  as  weapons  of  offence. 

The  Horned  Screameb,  or  Kamichi,  is  a  native  of  Central  America^  and  is  found  in 
the  vast  swamps  and  morasses  of  that  hot  and  moist  country,  where  the  v^tation 
springs  up  in  gigantic  luxuriance  and  the  miasmatic  morasses  give  birth  to  reptiles  and 
creeping  things  innumerable.  The  large  spurs  on  the  wings  are  valuable  to  the  bird  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  numerous  snakes,  and  guarding  itself  and  young  fiom  tbdr 
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rapacity.  In  size  the  Horned  Screamer  nearly  equals  a  common  turkey,  so  that  a  blow 
from  its  armed  wing  can  be  struck  witli  considerable  force.  The  bird  is  not,  however, 
fond  of  using  its  weapons,  and,  unless  attacked,  is  quiet  and  harmless. 

The  food  of  the  Horned  Screamer  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  the 
leaves  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  in  search  of  wliich  it  wades  through  the  reptile- 
haunted  morassea  Its  flight  is  strong  and  easy,  its  walk  is  erect  and  bold,  and  its 
mien  lofty  like  that  of  the  eagle.  Upon  the  head  of  the  present  species  is  a  curious 
hom-like  appendage,  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  about  as  large  as  a  goose- 
quilL  The  use  of  this  horn  is  quite  unknown.  The  voice  of  the  Horned  Screamer  is 
loud  and  shrill,  and  is  uttered  suddenly  and  with  such  vehemence  that  it  has  a  very 
startling  effect. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  blackish  brown  above  ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  are  covered  with  downy  feathers  of  blackish  brown  sprinkled  with  white. 

Another  well-known  ei^ample,  the  Crested  Screamer,  or  Chaja,  is  a  finer-looking 
bird  than  the  preceding  species,  though  its  head  is  without  the  singular  appendage  that 
gives  the  homed  Screamer  so  unique  an  aspect.  The  name  of  Chaja  is  given  to  this 
bird  on  account  of  its  cry,  that  of  the  male  bird  being  "chaja"  and  of  the  female  "chajali" 

It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and  is  generally  found  near  the  banks  of  rivers. 
It  is  a  shy  and  generally  solitary  bird,  being  mostly  seen  singly,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and 
now  and  then  in  small  flocks.  Like  the  horned  Screamer,  the  Chaja  is  armed  with  two 
spurs  on  each  wing,  and  can  employ  them  to  such  purpose,  that  it  can  drive  away  even  a 
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vulture.   Unless  attacked,  however,  the  bird  is  quiet;  and  as  it  is  easily  tamed,  it  may  be 
often  seen  domesticated  in  the  houses. 

The  walk  of  tliis  bird  is  bold  and  dignified;  the  body  is  held  rather  horizontal  and  the 
head  and  neck  erect.  The  flight  is  strong  and  sweeping,  and  the  bird  rises  on  circling 
wings  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  eagle,  after  obtaining  so  great  an  elevation  as  to 
be  hardly  discernible  against  the  sky.  The  food  of  the  Chaja  consists  mostly  of  aquatic 
plants,  which  it  obtains  by  wading.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  a  rather  large  edifice  of 
sticks  and  leaves,  and  is  placed  near  water.  The  number  of  eggs  is  two,  and  the  young 
are  able  to  follow  their  parents  almost  as  soon  as  hatched. 

The  general  hue  of  the  Chaja  is  a  leaden-blue  colour  diversified  with  black.  The 
bend  of  the  wing  is  white,  and  there  is  a  large  spot  of  the  same  hue  at  the  base  of  the 
primaries.  Kound  the  neck  is  a  black  collar,  the  small  head  is  fiu-nished  with  a  crest,  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  is  clothed  with  down,  and  the  space  round  the  eye  is  naked  and 
blood-red  in  colour. 

AVe  now  come  to  the 
large  family  of  the  Eails, 
a  curious  group  of  birds, 
formed  for  rapid  movement 
either  on  the  ground  or 
through  the  water,  but  not 
particularly  adapted  for  long 
flights.  Many  si)ecies  in- 
habit England. 

The  Wateb  Eail  is  one 
of  the  British  examples  of 
this  family,  and  is  but  sel- 
dom seen,  partly  because  it 
really  is  not  very  plentiful, 
and  partly  on  account  of  its 
shy  and  retiring  habits,  and 
its  powers  of  concealment 
It  frequents  ponds,  lakes, 
and  similar  localities,  haunt- 
ing those  places  where  luxu- 
riant reed -beds  afford  it 
shelter  and  covert  On  the 
least  alarm  it  sets  off  for  the 
^  place  of  refuge,  di\'ing  to  a 

considerable  distance  and 
always  pressing  towards  tlie  reeds,  through  which  it  glides  with  wonderful  address,  and  is 
immediately  out  of  danger.  Even  a  trained  dog  can  hardly  flush  a  Water  Rail  when  once 
it  has  reached  its  reedy  refuge,  as  the  bird  can  thread  the  reeds  faster  than  the  dog  can 
break  its  way  through  them,  and  has  always  some  deep  hole  or  other  convenient  hiding- 
place  where  a  dog  cannot  reach  it. 

The  food  of  the  Water  Rail  consists  mostly  of  insects,  worms,  leeches,  molluscs,  and 
similar  creatures,  all  of  which  can  be  found  either  upon  the  aquatic  herbage  or  in  the 
muddy  banks.  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  the  readily  domesticative 
and  insect-hunting  propensities  of  this  bird.  '*  On  the  15th  of  September,  1832,  I  saw  in 
a  gunsmith's  shop,  m  Ifelfast,  one  of  these  birds,  which  had  been  taken  alive  a  day  or  two 
before.  It  was  very  expert  in  catching  flies  in  the  shop  window,  running  a  tilt  at  them 
quite  regardless  of  the  presence  of  the  stumbling-blocks  which  beset  its  path  in  the  form 
of  pistols,  turn-screws,  &c.  When  approached,  this  bird  struck  wickedly  with  its  bill  and 
feet,  but  never  with  its  spurred  wings."  In  the  stomach  of  these  birds  the  same  writer 
found  the  remains  of  aquatic  mollu.scs,  worms,  and  a  few  seeds,  and  portions  of  leaves. 
In  captivity  it  will  thrive  on  raw  meat  chopped  small 

While  walking,  the  bird  has  a  habit  of  flirting  up  its  odd  little  tail,  so  as  to  show  the 
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white  uuder  tail-coverts.  Tlic  uost  of  the  Water  IJail  is  alieltorcd  by  the  thickest  herbage 
of  the  covert,  and  is  made  of  coarse  <:rass.  There  are  aljoiit  seven  or  ei«:(ht  eggs,  and  their 
colour  is  buffy  wliite  spotted  with  l)ro\vn.  The  young  are  odd  little  creatures,  round,  and 
covered  with  soft  thick  down.  Almost  immediately  after  their  emancipation  from  the 
^g-shell,  these  little  puffy  balls  of  down  tumble  nito  the  water,  and  swim  about  as 
merrily  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  th(.'  exercise  for  years. 

The  general  colour  of  the 
Wat^r  Eail  is  bufty  brown  above, 
richly  mottled  with  velvety  black. 
The  throat  is  grey  ;  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  the  breast,  and  abdomen 
are  slaty  grey  changing  on  the 
flanks  into  gn^yish  black  barred 
with  white  and  buff,  and  to  creaiii- 
white  on  the  under  tail-coverts. 
The  bill  is  brown  at  the  tii>,  and 
light  orange  at  the  base.  The 
length  of  the  Water  Kail  is  about 
one  foot. 

Tlie  Virginian  PlAIL  is  an  in- 
habitant of  America,  reaching  th(^ 
Northern  States  a])out  May,  and 
retiring  to  warmer  regions  in 
November.  Wilson  writes  of 
this  bird  as  follows: — "It  is  fre- 
quently seen  along  the  ])orders  of 
oxir  salt-marshes,  and  also  breeds 
there,  as  well  as  among  the  mea- 
dows that  border  on  large  rivers. 
It  spreads  over  the  interior  as  far 
west  as  tlie  Ohio,  having  myself 
shot  it  in  the  barrens  of  Kentucky 
early  in  May.  The  people  there 
observe  them  in  wet  places,  in 
the  groves,  only  in  spring.  It 
feeds  less  on  vegetable  and  more 
on  animal  food  than  the  common 
rail.  During  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  when  the 
reeds  and  wild  oats  swarm  with 
the  latter  species,  feeding  on  their 
nutritious  seeds,  a  few  of  the  pre- 
sent kind  are  occasionally  found, 
but  not  one  for  five  hundred  of 
the  others. 

Tlie  food  of  the  present  species 
3onsists    of    small    snail    shells, 

worms,  and  the  larvae  of  insects,  which  it  extracts  from  the  mud :  hence  the  cause  of  its 
greater  length  of  bill,  to  enable  it  the  more  readily  to  reach  its  food.  On  this  account 
ilso,  its  flesh  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  others.  In  most  of  its  habits,  its  thin,  com- 
pressed form  of  body,  ita  aversion  to  take  wing,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  runs  or 
x)nceals  itself  among  the  grass  and  sedge,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
rail." 

In  some  parts  of  America  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Fresh-Water  Mud-Hen, 
because  it  frequents  those  parts  of  the  marshes  where  fresh-water  springs  rise  through  the 
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morass.  "  In  these  places  it  generally  constructs  its  nest,  one  of  which  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover.  It  was  built  in  the  bottom  of  a  tnft  of  grass  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  impenetrable  quagmire,  and  was  composed  altogether  of  old  wet  grass  and  rushes. 
The  eggs  had  been  liooded  out  of  the  nest  by  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  tide  in 
a  violent  north-east  storm,  and  lay  scattered  about  the  drift  weed.  The  usual  number  of 
eggs  is  from  six  to  ten.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white  or  pale  cream  colour,  sprinkled  with 
specks  of  reddisli  and  pale  purjile,  most  numerous  near  the  great  end." 

The  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  are  black  streaked  wT^th  brown ; 
the  cheeks  and  a  streak  over  the  eye  are  ashen  grey ;  and  by  the  lower  eyelid  there  is  a 
white  mark.  The  wing-coveils  are  light  chestnut,  the  quills  are  dusky  black  ;  there  is  a 
white  streak  on  the  bend  of  the  wings ;  the  chin  is  white,  and  the  whole  lower  surface  is 
orange-brown.  The  female  may  be  distinguished  from  the  male  by  the  pale  breast  and 
the  greater  amount  of  white  on  the  chin  and  throat.  The  average  length  of  the  adult  male 
is  ten  inches,  the  female  being  about  half  an  inch  shoi-ter. 

The  well-known  Corncrake,  or  Landrail,  is  common  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  Islands,  its  rough  grating  call  being  heard  wherever  the  hay-grass  is  long  enough 
to  hide  the  utterer. 

The  bird  runs  with  wonderful  speed  through  the  tall  grass,  and  its  cry  may  be  heard 
now  close  at  hand,  now  in  the  distance,  now  right,  and  now  left,  without  any  other 
indication  of  the  bird's  whereabouts  ;  for  so  deftly  does  it  thread  the  grass  stems  that  not 
a  shaken  blade  indicates  its  presence,  and  it  is  so  wary  that  it  keeps  itself  well  hidden 
among  the  thick  herbage.  The  cry  of  the  Corncrake  may  be  exactly  imitated  by  drawing 
a  quiU  or  a  piece  of  stick  smaitly  over  the  large  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  by  rubbing  together 
two  jagged  strips  of  bone.  In  either  case  the  bird  may  be  decoyed  within  sight  by  this 
simple  procedure. 

The  Corncrake  is  not  fond  of  its  wings,  and  very  seldom  takes  to  the  air,  even 
preferring  to  be  caught  by  the  dog  than  to  escape  by  flight.  When  captured  it  has 
a  habit  of  simulating  death,  and  often  contrives  to  escape  when  the  eye  of  its  captor  is 
otherwise  engaged.  One  of  these  birds  which  had  been  picked  up  by  a  pointer  allowed 
itself  to  be  placed  in  the  game-bag,  carried  home,  and  laid  on  the  table  without  exhibiting 
any  indications  of  life.  When  it  thought  itself  unwatched,  it  sprung  up  and  dashed  at 
the  window,  which  being  closed  frustrated  this  poor  bird  in  its  bold  attempt 

The  Corncrake  can  be  readily  tamed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  account  by 
Mr.  Thompson : — "  It  became  quite  tame  and  partook  of  food  very  various  in  kind,  such 
as  groats  (few,  however,  of  these),  raw  meat,  bread  and  milk,  stirabout  and  milk,  yolk  of 
boiled  eggs  and  butter,  which  last  was  especially  relished.  It  also  ate  worms,  snails, 
slugs,  &c.,  and  has  been  seen  to  take  small  sticklebacks  that  happened  to  be  in  the  water. 
This  bird  was  very  cleanly,  and  washed  every  morning  in  a  basin  of  water  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  accustomed  to  be  taken  upstairs  at  night  and  brought  down  in  the 
morning,  and  of  its  own  accord  went  habitually  out  of  the  cage  into  a  basket  containing 
moss,  where  the  night  was  passed,  and  in  the  morning  likewise  left  the  basket  and 
entered  the  cage  in  which  it  was  carried  downstairs. 

When  allowed  to  go  about  the  house,  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  attached  were 
sought  for  and  followed  everywhere.  On  becoming  unwell,  the  poor  bird  took  possessicffl 
of  the  lap  of  a  member  of  the  family,  and  looked  up  to  her  apparently  for  relief;  though 
when  in  health  it  resisted  all  attempts  at  being  handled,  flying  up  at  the  intruder  and 
snapping  its  mandibles  together.  Every  spring  it  called  with  the  usual  crake,  beginning 
very  early  in  the  morning ;  this  was  usually  commenced  in  March,  but  on  one  occasioa 
was  uttered  as  early  as  the  3d  of  February.  As  was  remarked  of  the  bird  after  this 
period,  'it  would  crake  quite  impudently  in  the  parioiu*  when  Drought  there  to  he 
shown  off.* 

Moulting  took  place  in  the  month  of  August,  btit  no  symptoms  of  uT^easiness  appeared 
then  or  at  any  particular  season.  At  pairing  time  this  bird  was  very  comical,  oomiDg  up 
with  its  wings  spread  and  neck  stretched  out  after  the  manner  of  a  turkey  oock,  and 
uttering  a  peculiar  croaking  note.    It  would  then  make  a  sort  of  nest  in  the  cage; 
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croaking  all  the  while,  and  carry  a  worm  or  piece  of  meat  about  in  its  bill  So  great  a 
favourite  was  this  Corncrake,  that  its  death  was  duly  chronicled  as  taking  place  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1830,  after  having  been  kept  for  above  six  years." 

The  nest  of  the  Corncrake  is  placed  on  tlie  groimd,  and  is  made  of  dried  grass 
arranged  in  a  suitable  depression.  It  generally  contains  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs,  of  a 
buffy  white  covered  with  rusty  brown  spots.  The  shell  is  rather  thick,  and  the  size  of  the 
egg  large  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  bird.  The  position  of  the  nest  and  the 
lateness  of  the  hatching  season  ex])ose  both  mother  and  young  to  gi-eat  danger,  as  the  nest 
is  often  laid  low  and  the  mother  killed  by  a  sweep  of  the  mower  s  scythe.  The  parent  is 
very  fearless  when  engaged  in  incubation;  and  on  one  occasion  when  a  female  Corncrake 
had  been  severely  wounded  by  a  scythe  and  taken  into  the  farm-house  for  two  hours,  she 
returned  to  her  nest  in  si)ite  of  its  shelterless  condition  and  her  own  woimded  state,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  successful  rearing  of  the  brood. 

The  flesh  of  the  Corncrake  is  very  delicate  and  well -flavoured. 


A  "^"^  \ 


COKNCRAKE,   OR  LuVNDRAIL.— OrtyyojM^m  a-ex. 


The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  elegantly  mottled  with  dark  blackish  brown,  ashen, 
and  warm  chestnut ;  the  first  tint  occupying  the  centre  of  each  feather,  the  second  the 
edges,  and  the  third  the  tips.  The  wing-coverts  are  rusty  red.  The  throat  and  abdomen 
are  white,  and  the  breast  is  greenish  ash,  warming  into  reddish  rust  striped  with  white  on 
the  sides.     In  total  length  the  Corncrake  is  not  quite  ten  inches. 

The  Hyacinthine  Gallinule  is  a  rather  curious  example  of  the  next  sub-family  of 
the  Crakes,  being  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  beak  and  the  length  of  its  toes.  All 
the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Porphyrio  are  fond  of  the  water,  although  they  are 
oftener  seen  on  land  than  is  the  case  with  the  water-hens.  They  feed  upon  seeds  and 
other  hard  substances,  which  they  crack  easily  with  their  powerful  biUs.  Their  very  long 
toes  enable  them  to  walk  upon  the  floating  herbage  nearly  as  well  as  the  Jacanas,  and 
upon  land  they  are  very  quick  of  foot  They  use  their  long  toes  for  carrying  food  to  their 
beak,  a  habit  which  has  often  been  observed  in  the  common  coot 

The  Hyacinthine  Gallinule  is  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  range,  being  found  in  many 
parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  It  is  graceful  and  quick  in  its  movements,  but  is  said 
to  be  rather  a  stupid  bird.  Perhaps  future  observers  may  giv0  a  better  account  of  its 
intellect  The  nest  of  this  species  is  made  in  the  sedgy  parts  of  the  morasses  which  it 
frequents,  and  contains  a  rather  small  number  of  nearly  white  eggs. 

The  colour  of  the  Hyacinthine  Gallinule  is  rich  blue,  taking  a  dark  indigo  tone  upon 
the  back,  and  assuming  a  beautiful  turquoise  hue  upon  the  head,  neck,  throat  and  breast 


HYACINTUINE  OALLINULE. —i'orpAyrio  viterun. 


The  under  tail-coverts  are  white,  the  bill  is  light  red,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  pinky  red 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

Our  most  familiar  example  of  the  Gallinules  is  the  Water  Hen,  sometimes  called  the 
Moor  Hen. 

This  bird  may  be  seen  in  plenty  in  every  river  in  England,  and  mostly  on  every  pond 
or  sheet  of  water  where  the  i^edy  or  rushy  banks  offer  it  a  refuge.  It  is  a  bold  bird, 
though  sufficiently  wary  on  occasions  ;  and  while  it  will  slip  quickly  out  of  sight  of  a  dog 
or  a  man  with  a  gun,  will  swim  about  with  perfect  self-possession  in  a  pond  by  the  side 
of  a  railway,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  sound  and  sight  of  the  rushing  train.  When  startled 
it  flies  rapidly  across  the  water  with  quick  beating  wings  and  dangling  legfl,  leaving  a  long 
track  behind  it,  which  will  remain  for  some  little  time,  like  the  wake  of  a  ship.  As  it 
nears  its  reedy  refuge  it  sinks  nearer  the  surface  of  the  wat^r,  so  that  at  the  last  yard  or 
two  of  its  progress  it  drives  the  water  before  it,  and  seems  equally  to  run  or  to  fly. 

When  startled  it  often  dives  on  the  instant,  and,  emerging  under  floating  weeds  or 
rubbish,  just  pokes  its  bill  above  the  surface,  so  tliat  the  nostrils  are  uncovered  by  the 
water,  and  remains  submerged  until  the  danger  is  past,  holding  itself  in  the  proper 
position  by  the  grasp  of  its  strong  toes  upon  the  weeds.  If  wounded,  it  wiU  often  escape 
by  diving,  so  that  unless  the  sportsman  kills  his  birds  on  the  spot  he  may  lose  bird  after 
bird  imless  he  has  a  good  dog  with  him.  Sometimes  it  pretends  to  be  wounded,  and 
drops  into  the  shelter  of  reeds  or  bushes  in  so  death-like  a  manner  that  the  gunner  is 
deluded  into  the  idea  that  he  has  killed  his  bird  very  neatly,  and  while  he  is  reloading 
away  goes  the  Water  Hen  to  some  secure  retreat. 

I  once  took  a  snap-shot  from  a  boat  at  a  fine  male  specimen,  in  a  little  pond  at  the  end 
of  an  inlet,  and  to  my  astonishment,  after  backing  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  stream,  saw 
him  swimming  and  nodding  his  head  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  was  going 
to  give  him  the  second  barrel,  but,  being  short  of  ammunition,  determined  to  paddle  qoieUy 
up  the  inlet  in  which  the  bird  was  swimming,  and  to  knock  it  over  with  an  oer.  The  bird 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  the  boat,  so  I  pushed  the  blade  of  the  oar  under  it^  lifted  it  out 
of  the  water,  and  brought  it  into  the  boat.    On  examination  I  found  that  it  had  been 
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struck  through  the  head  with  a  shot ;  I  believe  that  in  such  cases  the  powers  of  volition  are 
suddenly  extinguished,  and  that  the  bird  continues  to  act  according  to  the  last  impression 
upon  the  brain.  Many  birds,  as  every  sportsman  knows,  will  tower  when  shot,  and  I  have 
found  that  in  such  instances  they  exhi])it  a  singular  tenacity  of  animal  life. 

When  free  from  persecution,  the  Water  lien  soon  becomes  familiar  with  man,  and  will 
mix  familiarly  with  domestic  poultry,  traversing  the  garden  or  fjirmyard  with  easy  con- 
fidence. It  is  apt,  however,  to  be  rather  mischievous,  eating  fruit  and  vegetables  of  various 
kinds.  The  Eeverend  Mr.  Atkinson  writes:  "The  ]\loor  Hens  having  been  much 
encouraged,  were  very  numerous,  both  about  the  moat  and  in  two  or  three  tiaggy  ponds  in 
the  adjoining  pastures.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  fourteen  or  til'teen  at  once  upon  one  bed 
of  cabbage  plants.  They  picked  the  peas,  the  strawberries,  the  currants,  the  gooseberries, 
all  in  early  stages  of  their  growth,  and  they  strip^x-d  the  leaves  of  the  newly  planted 
young  cabbages  and  greens,  until  nothing  was  Iclt  l>nt  raL'g«Ml  tVngments  of  the  midrib 
and  stalks." 

The  nesting  of  this  bird 
is  very  peculiar.  Tlie  Water 
Hen  builds  a  large  edifice  of 
sedges,  sticks,  and  leaves, 
either  on  the  bank  close  to 
the  waters  edge,  upon  little 
reedy  islands,  or  on  low 
banks  overhanging  the  water, 
and  generally  veiy  conspi- 
cuous. The  mother-bird  has 
a  habit  of  scraping  leaves 
and  rushes  over  her  eggs 
when  she  leaves  the  nest, 
not,  as  some  persons  fancy. 
to  keep  the  eggs  warm,  but 
to  hide  them  from  the  levy- 
ing eyes  of  crows  and  mag- 
pies, jays,  and  other  egg- 
devouring  birds. 

The  Moor  Hen  is  by  no  means  niggardly  in  her  labour,  but  will  build  one  or  more 
extra  nests,  or  rather  rafts,  for  the  accommodation  of  her  young  brood ;  and  in  some  cases 
will,  without  apparent  reason,  discard  the  nest  in  which  the  eggs  have  been  hatched,  build 
a  new  one,  and  transfer  to  it  her  little  family.  When  thoroughly  pleased  with  a  locality 
the  Moor  Hen  evinces  a  strong  attachment  to  it,  and  returns  to  the  same  spot  through 
several  successive  seasons. 

Should  the  water  rise  beyond  its  ordinary  level,  this  bird  is  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  rapidly  elevates  the  nest  by  adding  sticks  and  inserting  them  into  the  fabric.  One 
bird  generally  remains  by  the  nest  and  acts  as  builder,  while  the  other  searches  for 
materials  and  brings  them  to  its  mate.  Mr.  Selby  mentions  an  instance  where  the  bird 
removed  the  eggs  during  the  process  of  elevation,  and  replaced  them  after  the  completion 
of  its  labours. 

The  young  are  able  to  swim  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  for  some  time  remain 
close  to  their  parents.  I  once,  to  my  great  regret,  shot  by  mistake  several  young 
Moor  Hens,  still  in  their  first  suit  of  black  puffy  down,  and  paddling  about  among  the 
water  lilies  and  other  aquatic  herbage  where  I  could  not  see  them.  Pike  are  rather  apt  to 
carry  off  the  little  creatures  by  coming  quickly  under  the  weeds  and  jerking  them  under 
water  before  they  take  the  alarm. 

The  male  bird  is  dark  olive  green  above  ;  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  are  blackish 
grey.  The  under  tail-coverts  and  edges  of  the  wings  are  white.  The  bill  is  green  towards 
the  tip  and  red  at  the  base,  the  latter  hue  being  brightest  at  the  breeding  season.  The  legs 
and  toes  are  green,  and  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  is  red.  The  female  has  not  so  much 
of  the  olive  as  her  mate. 
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THE  COOT. 


The  Common  Coot,  or  Bald  Coot,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  another  of  our 
familiar  British  water-birds,  being  seen  chiefly  in  lakes,  large  ponds,  and  the  quiet  banks  of 
wide  rivers. 

The  habits  of  the  Coot  much  resemble  those  of  the  water  hen,  and  it  feeds  after  a 
similar  fashion  upon  molluscs,  insects,  and  similar  creatures,  which  it  finds  either  in  the 
water  or  upon  land.  It  is  an  admirable  swimmer,  swift  and  strong,  and  can  grasp  the 
branches  firmly  when  perching,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  foot,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  wide  flattened  membrane  on  the  edges  of  each  toe,  thus  presenting  a  broad  surface 
to  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  foot  to  be  used  in  grasping.  The  Coot 
may  be  seen  either  swimming  or  traversing  the  floating  weeds  in  search  of  food,  or  wandering 


COOT.— Fuliea  atra. 


over  the  fields  with  quick  but  rather  eccentric  gait,  pecking  here  and  there  at  the  herbage, 
and  devouring  a  great  quantity  of  destructive  insects,  snails,  and  slugs.  WTien  a  very 
severe  winter  has  frozen  the  ponds  and  lakes,  the  Coot  will  make  off  to  the  nearest  coast 
and  along  its  unlocked  shores  obtain  a  living  until  the  warm  breezes  of  spring  have 
loosened  the  icy  body  of  its  more  congenial  haunts. 

The  nest  of  the  Coot  is  a  huge  edifice  of  reeds  and  rank-water  herbage,  sometimes 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  on  little  islands  at  some  distance  from 
shore.  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  wade  for  thirty  or  forty  yards  to  these  nests,  which 
have  been  foimded  upon  the  tops  of  little  hillocks  almost  covered  with  water.  The  whole 
nest  is  strongly  though  rudely  made ;  and  if  the  water  should  suddenly  rise  and  set  the 
nest  floating,  the  Coot  is  very  little  troubled  at  the  change,  but  sits  quietly  on  her  ^gs 
waiting  for  the  nest  to  be  stranded.  Several  instances  are  known  where  the  nest  and  hiid 
have  been  swept  into  a  rapid  current,  and  carried  to  a  considerable  distanca  The  eggs 
are  generally  about  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  olive-white  sprinUed 
profusely  with  brown.  The  shell  is  rather  thick  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  egg,  so 
that  Coots*  eggs  can  be  carried  away  in  a  handkerchief  without  much  danger  of  beii^ 
broken. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  Coot  are  greyish  black,  the  upper  parts  are  deep  blue-black, 
and  the  under  parts  are  blackish  grey  with  a  tinge  of  blue.  The  bill  is  rather  pale  oraIlg^ 
red,  and  the  homy  plate  on  the  forehead  is  rosy  red  in  the  breeding  season,  fading  into 
white  at  other  times  of  tlie  year,  from  which  circmnstance  the  Coot  derives  its  sobriftei 
of  "  bald."  The  legs  are  yellow-green,  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  orange-ied,  and  the  eye 
bright  red.     The  length  of  the  Coot  is  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  inchea 


FhAUlSQO.—Phamicdpteiiis  ruler. 


The  well-known  Flamingo  brings  us  to  the  large  and  important  order  of  Anseres,  or 
the  goose  tribe. 

The  common  Flamingo  is  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  may  be  seen  in 
great  numbers  on  the  sea-shore,  or  the  banks  of  large  and  pestilential  marshes,  the  evil 
atmosphere  of  which  has  no  effect  on  these  birds,  though  to  many  animals  it  is  most 
injurious,  and  to  man  a  certain  death.  When  feeding  the  Flamingo  bends  its  neck, 
and  placing  the  upper  mandible  of  the  curiously  bent  beak  on  the  ground  or  under  the 
water,  separates  the  nutritive  portions  with  a  kind  of  spattering  sound,  like  that  of  a  duck 
when  feeding.  The  tongue  of  the  Flamingo  is  very  thick,  and  of  a  soft  oily  consistence, 
covered  with  curved  spines  pointing  backwards,  and  not  muscular. 

A  flock  of  these  birds  feeding  along  the  sea-shore  have  a  curious  appearance,  bending 
their  long  necks  in  regular  succession  as  the  waves  dash  upon  the  shore,  and  raising  them 
as  the  ripple  passes  away  along  the  strand.  At  each  wing  is  always  placed  a  sentinel 
bird  which  makes  no  attempt  to  feed,  but  remains  with  neck  erect  and  head  turning 
constantly  about  to  detect  the  least  indication  of  danger.  When  a  flock  of  Flamingos 
is  passing  overhead,  they  have  a  wonderfully  fine  effect,  their  plumage  changing  from  pure 
white  to  flashing  rose  as  they  wave  their  broad  wings. 

When  at  rest  and  lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  legs  doubled  under  the  body,  the 
Flamingo  is  still  graceful,  bending  its  neck  into  snaky  coils,  and  preening  every  part  of 
its  plumage  with  an  ease  almost  incredibla  Its  long  and  apparently  clumsy  legs  are 
equally  under  command,  for  the  bird  cacC  scratch  its  cheeks  with  its  toes  as  easily  as  a 
sparrow  or  a  canary. 


tiVVH  WIXUKI)   iH)i)iiE.-^l'lfctr6pharu*  CramUtuu. 


WluMi  flyinj2[  tlie  Flamiii^'o  still  associates  itself  with  its  comrades,  and  the  flock  fonn 
llieinHelvc.8  into  rcf^ailar  sliai)(\s,  each  band  evidently  acting  under  the  command  of  a  leader. 
Tlui  ri(»Ht  of  tlicj  Flainin^'o  is  rather  curious,  and  consists  of  mud  and  earth  scraped 
togetlier  so  as  to  form  a  tall  liillock  with  a  cavity  at  the  summit.  In  this  cavity  the  eggs 
are  laid,  and  the*  hird  sits  easily  upon  them,  its  limbs  hanging  down  at  each  side  of  the  nest 
like  a  long-h^ggcnl  man  sitting  on  a  milestone.  The  eggs  are  white,  their  number  is  t^'o  or 
three,  and  the  young  birds  are  all  able  to  run  at  an  early  age.  Like  many  other  long- 
legg(Hl  birds,  the  Flamingo  has  a  habit  of  standing  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn  up 
and  hiddiMi  among  the  ))luniage. 

Th(i  curious  beak  of  this  bird  is  orange-yellow  at  the  base  and  black  at  the  extremity, 
and  the  cere  is  flesh-coloured.  When  in  full  plumage  the  colour  is  brilliant  scarlet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quill -feiithers,  which  are  jetty  black.  A  full-grown  bird  will  measure 
from  five  to  six  feet  in  height. 

The  curious  bird  represented  in  the  engraving  brings  us  nearer  to  the  true  Greese. 

The  Si»UR-wiNGED  Goose  inhabits  Gambia  and  Senegal,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
peculiarity  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  reader  will  remember  that  several  birds, 
such  as  the  jacana  and  the  screamers,  are  armed  with  horny  claws  or  spurs  upon  the 
bend  of  the  wing ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  same  formation  is  found  in  one 
genus  of  the  Goose  tribe,  the  wings  of  the  Spur-winged  Groose  being  supplied  with  two 
of  these  appeAdages.  The  head,  too,  is  notable  for  a  bold  elevated  crest,  which  starts 
from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  which  during  the  life  of  the  bird  is  of  a  light  red  colour. 
This  protuberance  is  really  part  of  the  skull,  and  has  a  very  curious  aspect  when  the 
skeleton  is  prepared.  One  or  two  specimens  of  this  bird  have  been  taken  in  Eugland. 
Mr.  Yarrt^U  mentions  two  such  examples,  and  in  the  "Annals  of  Sporting"  there  is* 
notice  of  a  third  specimen  having  been  killed  in  1827  at  Donnington  Grove  on  a  laKie 
piece  of  water.  Several  swans  wert^  in  the  same  locality,  but  the  bird  always  avoided 
them. 

The  colouring  of  this  species  is  bold  and  simple.  The  general  tint  of  the  plumage  is 
deep  black  glassed  witli  purple,  but  the  throat,  front  of  the  breast^  and  abdomen  are 
white.     In  size  it  rather  exceeds  the  domestic  goose. 


CAPE  BxVRRON   GOO^K—Cereopsis  Nova:  HoUandur. 


We  now  arrive  at  the  tnie  Geese,  our  first  re]n'esciitative  being  the  Cape  Barron 
Goose  or  Cereopsis,  so  called  from  the  cere  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  beak. 
This  fine  bird  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  found,  as  its  name  implies,  at  Cape 
Barron  Island  in  Bass*s  Straits.  It  is  of  large  size,  fattens  easily,  its  flesh  is  good,  and  it 
breeds  without  difficulty  when  in  confinement,  so  that  it  possesses  many  of  the  quali- 
fications for  domestication.  It  has,  however,  one  drawback,  for  it  is  very  quarrelsome, 
and  its  powerful  beak  and  large  dimensions  make  it  a  dreaded  foe  in  the  poultry-yard. 
It  feeds  on  grass  like  the  common  Goose,  and  requires  but  little  care  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  and  if  it  could  only  be  induced  to  lay  aside  its  quarrelsome  habits  would  be  quite 
an  acquisition  to  our  limited  list  of  domestic  poultry. 

For  some  time  after  its  first  discovery  it  was  so  fearless  of  man  that  it  would  suflFer 
itself  to  be  approached  and  knocked  down  with  sticks,  but  it  has  now  learned  caution 
through  bitter  experience,  and  at  the  sight  of  a  human  being  seeks  safety  in  flight. 
Although  one  of  the  true  Geese  it  cares  little  for  the  water,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  others,  resembles  the  wading  birds.  In  England  it  has  bred  freely,  the  specimens  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  having  yearly  increased  in  number.  The  eggs  of  the  Cereopsis 
are  cream-coloured,  and  the  voice  of  the  bird  is  loud,  hoarse,  and  has  a  decided  trumpet- 
like tone  that  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  brownish  grey,  mottled  on  the  back  with  a  lighter 
hue,  and  spotted  with  black  on  the  wing-coverts  and  scapularies.  On  the  head  the  grey 
fades  nearly  into  white.  The  bill  is  short,  sharp,  and  hard,  and  can  be  used  with  great 
force  as  an  oflTensive  weapon.  Its  colour  is  black,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  very  large 
greenish  yellow  cere.     The  legs  are  pinkish  and  the  eyes  bright  red. 

To  the  first  of  the  two  birds  on  page  272  we  are  indebted  for  the  Domestic  Goose, 
with  its  few  and  unimportant  varieties. 

The  Grey-Lag  Goose  is  found' in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  a  wild  state  makes 
occasional  visits  to  this  country,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Domestic  Geese  may  derive 
some  of  their  blood  from  the  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  white  colour  of  the 
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adult  Domestic  Gander  seems  to  be  the  result  of  careful  breeding,  probably  because  wHte 
feathers  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  the  dark  and  grey  plumes.  In  a  state  of  domestication 
the  Goose  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  when  treated  kincUy  becomes  strongly  attached  to  its 
friends,  and  assumes  quite  an  eccentric  character.  Of  the  breeding  and  management  of 
the  Goose  nothing  can  be  said  in  these  pages,  the  reader  being  referred  to  the  numeioiis 
extant  works  on  domestic  poultry.  When  wild  its  flavour  is  not  so  delicate  as  after  it 
has  been  domesticated  and  properly  fed,  and  when  a  wild  Groose  is  shot  in  the  northern 
climates  the  sportsman  always  buries  it  in  the  earth  some  hours  before  cooking  it,  a 
process  which  removes  the  rank  savour  of  the  flesh.  Even  the  fishy-flavoured  sea-birds 
can  be  rendered  eatable  by  this  curious  process. 

The  Grey-Lag  Goose  may  be  known  from  its  congeners  by  the  pinky  bill,  with  its 
white  homv  nail  at  the  tip  of  the  mandible.  The  head,  nape,  and  upper  part  of  the 
back  are  asnen  brown,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back  bluish  grey.  The  quill-feathers  are 
leaden  grey ;  the  chin,  neck,  and  breast  are  grey  ;  and  the  abdomen  white.  The  average 
length  of  the  adult  male  is  not  quite  three  feet 

The  Bean  Goose  is  another  of  our  English  examples  of  this  genus,  but  is  only 
a  visitant  of  our  shores,  having  its  chief  residence  in  the  Arctic  circle  and  high  northem 
latitudes,  and  coming  southward  about  October. 

Mr.  Selby  mentions  that  the  Bean  Goose  breeds  annually  upon  several  of  the 
Sutherland  lakes,  and  in  some  places  it  becomes  nearly  as  tame  as  the  common  species, 
but  refuses  to  associate  with  them.  These  birds  fly  in  flocks,  varying  in  form  according 
.to  their  size,  a  little  band  always  flying  in  Indiaji  file,  while  a  large  flock  assumes  a 
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V-like  form,  the  sharp  angle  being  always  forward.  These  flocks  alight  on  fields  and 
cultivated  grounds,  and  often  commit  sad  ravages  before  tliey  again  take  to  wing.  On 
account  of  this  habit  the  bird  is  called  the  Harvest  Goose  in  France. 

The  beak  of  this  species  is  rather  slender  and  pointed,  and  its  colour  is  black  with  an 
orange  centre.  The  head  and  upper  parts  are  brownish  grey,  the  primaries  are  of  a  darker 
hue,  both  tail-coverts  are  white,  the  throat  and  breast  are  greyish  white,  and  the  abdomen 
is  pure  white.    The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  thirty-four  inches. 

The  Bernicle  GtOOSE  is  also  found  on  our  shores,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  western  to 
the  eastern  coasts. 

The  name  of  Bernicle  Goose  is  given  to  this  bird  because  the  olden  voyagers  thought 
that  it  was  produced  from  the  common  barnacle  shell,  and  this  notion  had  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  of  their  minds  that  they  published  several  engravings  representing  the  bird 
in  various  stages  of  its  transformation.  The  positive  manner  in  which  they  put  forth 
their  declaration  is  very  amusing.  "  What  our  eyes  have  seen,  and  hands  have  touched," 
writes  Gerard  in  his  "  Herbalist,"  "  we  shall  declare.  There  is  a  small  island  in 
Lancashire,  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  the  broken  pieces  of  old  and 
bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have  been  cast  thither  by  shipwracke,  and  also  the  trunks 
and  bodies  with  the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there  likewise  ;  wherein  is 
found  a  certain  spume  or  froth,  that  in  time  breedeth  into  certain  shels,  in  shape  like 
those  of  the  muskle,  but  sharper  pointed  and  of  a  whitish  colour,  wherein  is  contained 
a  thing,  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silk  finely  woven  as  it  were  together,  of  a  whitish  colour  ; 
one  end  whereof  is  fastened  into  the  inside  of  the  shel,  even  as  the  fish  of  oisters  and 
muskles  are ;  the  other  end  is  made  fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  masse  or  lumpe,  which 
in  time  commeth  to  the  shape  and  form  of  a  bird :  when  it  is  perfectly  formed,  the  shel 
gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or  string  ;  next  come 
the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and  as  it  groweth  greater  it  openeth  the  shel  by  degrees, 
till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill :  in  short  space  after  it 
commeth  to  full  maturitie,  and  faUeth  into  the  sea^  where  it  gathereth  feathers,  and 
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groweth  to  a  fowle,  bigger  than  a  mallard  and  less  than  a  goosa  .  .  .  For  the  truth  hereof 
if  any  doubt,  may  it  please  them  to  repaire  unto  me,  and  I  shall  satisfie  them  by  the 
testimonie  of  good  witnesses." 

The  Bernicle  Goose  generally  assembles  in  large  flocks  and  haunts  large  salt-manhes 
near  the  coast,  and  feeds  on  grasses  and  various  algae.  It  is  a  very  wary  bird  and  not 
easily  approached.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  large  and  white.  The  flesh  is  considered 
good.  The  bill  of  the  Bernicle  Goose  is  black,  with  a  reddish  streak  on  each  side.  Hie 
cheeks  and  throat  are  white,  a  black  streak  runs  from  the  beak  to  the  eye,  the  upper 
parts  are  boldly  marked  with  black  and  white,  and  the  lower  parts  are  white.  It  is 
rather  a  small  bird,  the  total  length  barely  exceeding  two  feet 

There  are  many  other  species  of  Geese  which  visit  our  shores  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance, among  which  n^ay  be  mentioned  the  Egyptian  Groose  ( Chenalopex  .^Effyptiaca),  the 
Brent  Goose  {Bernicla  Brentn)^  the  Eed-breasted  Goose  (JSemicla  ruficoLlis)^  the  Caiuuk 
Goose  {Bernicla  Canadensis),  the  Pink-footed  Goose  {Anser  hrachyrhynchti8%  remaikable 
for  its  pinky  feet  and  short  and  narrow  beak,  the  White-fronted  Goose  {Anaer  enftkropm), 
and  the  Chinese  Goose  (Anser  cygnoides). 

The  beautiful  Swans  now  come  before  our  notice.  There  are  nine  or  ten  species  of 
these  fine  birds,  which  are  well  represented  in  the  British  Isles,  four  species  IwDg 
acknowledged  as  English  birds. 

Our  most  familiar  species  is  the  Tame  or  Mute  Swan,  so  called  from  its  sQsiit 
habits.  This  elegant  and  graceful  bird  has  long  been  partially  domesticated  thionghont 
England,  and  enjoys  legal  protection  to  a  great  extent ;  heavy  penalties  being  prodttnifid 
against  any  one  who  kills  a  Swan  without  a  legal  right  The  Swan  is  presumed  to  be  t 
royal  bird,  ie,  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  only  to  be  possessed  by  a  subject  under  a 
special  grant.  To  each  licence  thus  granted  was  attached  a  "  swan  mark,"  which  VM  cut 
on  the  upper  mandible  of  the  birds,  in  order  to  show  the  right  of  the  owner.  Swans  of  t 
certain  age,  not  marked,  become  Crown  property,  except  in  some  instances  wbere  a  Bant 
conveys  the  right  to  seize  and  keep  any  adult  Swan  which  has  not  been  pn4vAeA  mA 
birds  are  termed  "clear-billed.'*  The  "marks"  are  of  endless  variety,  partly  ' 
and  contrived  so  as  to  pain  the  bird  as  little  as  possible.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  ] 
is  the  double  chevron  employed  by  the  Vintners*  Company,  which  has  given 
the  well-known  sign  of  the  Swan  with  two  necks,  i,e,  two  nicks.  The  present  xoyal  i 
consists  of  five  diamonds,  with  rounded  angles,  two  cut  longitudinally  at  the  base  of  the 
beak,  and  the  other  three  transversely  towards  the  tip.  The  mark  granted  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  a  cross  with  equal  arms,  each  arm  being  again  crossed  neir 
its  extremity,  and  that  of  Cambridge  is  three  buckles,  one  large,  in  the  middle  of  the 
beak,  with  the  point  towards  the  head,  and  the  other  two  smaller  at  the  tip,  wiSik  tiiar 
tongues  pointing  in  different  directions. 

The  process  of  marking  the  Swans  is  termed  Swan-upping,  a  name  which  has  been 
corrupted  into  Swan-hopping,  and  is  conducted  with  much  ceremony.  The  *ifH»"^<^ 
term  of  the  Swan-mark  is  ctgninota,  Swan-upping  of  the  Thames  takes  place  in  tiie 
month  of  August,  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  being  set  aside  for  the  pnipoae^  ^riien 
the  markers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Dyers*  and  Vintners'  Companies  take  count  of  ill 
Swans  in  the  river,  and  mark  the  clear-billed  birds  which  have  reached  maturity.  The 
fishermen  who  protect  the  birds  and  aid  them  in  nesting  are  entitled  to  a  fee  for  each 
young  bird.     The  mark  of  the  Dyers*  Company  is  a  notch  on  one  side  of  the  beak. 

The  food  of  the  Swan  consists  mostly  of  vegetable  substances,  and  the  bird  can 
be  readily  fattened  on  barley,  like  ordinary  poultry.  The  young  birds,  called  cygneLs 
ought  not  to  be  killed  after  November,  as  they  then  lose  their  fat,  and  the  flesh  becomes 
dark  and  tough.  Sometimes  the  Swan  will  feed  upon  animal  food,  and  has  been  seen  to 
catch  and  swallow  small  fish,  such  as  bleak  and  roach.  In  the  spawning  season  the  Swan 
is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  fish,  haunting  all  the  spawning-grounds,  and  swallowing  the 
eggs  till  it  can  eat  no  longer.  The  Swan  will  find  out  the  spawn  as  it  hangs  on 
the  submerged  branches,  and  strip  them  of  their  valuable  load.  They  will  follow  the 
carp  to  their  breeding-grounds,  and  swallow  their  eggs  by  the  quart,  and  in  .many  cases 
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they  have  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  fish  which  inhabited  the  pond  or  stream  in  which 
they  live. 

A  good  idea  of  the  damage  done  to  anglers  by  the  Swan  may  be  formed  from  the  forcible 
though  imi^fined  description  given  by  one  of  the  piscatorial  fraternity,  quoted  in  the 
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Field  newspaper.  "  There  never  was  no  manner  of  douht  abont  tbe  dieadfal  miscliief 
the  Swans  do.  They  eats  up  the  spawn  of  every  kind  of  fish  till  they  have  filled 
out  their  bags,  and  then  on  to  shore  they  goes,  to  sleep  off  their  tuck  out,  and  then  at  it 
again.*"  At  such  times  the  birds  are  so  greedy  after  their  feast  that  they  can  hardly 
be  driven  away,  and  will  often  show  fight  rather  than  leave  the  spot 

The  nest  of  the  Swan  is  a  very  large  mass  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  grasses  set  upon  the 
bank,  close  to  the  water,  in  some  sheltered  spot.  Generally  the  bird  prefers  the  shore  of 
a  little  island  as  a  resting-place  for  its  nest.  Like  other  water-birds,  the  Swan  will  raise 
the  nest  by  adding  fresh  material  before  the  rising  of  the  water  near  which  it  is  placed. 
There  are  generally  sLx  or  seven  eggs ;  large,  and  of  a  dull  greenish  white.  The  young 
are  of  a  light  bluish  grey  colour,  and  do  not  assume  the  beautiftil  white  plumage  until 
maturity.  The  mother  is  very  watchful  over  her  nest  and  young,  and  in  company  with 
her  mate  assaults  any  intruder  upon  the  premises.  During  the  first  period  of  their  life 
the  yoimg  Swans  mount  on  their  mother's  back,  and  are  thus  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.  If  in  the  water,  the  Swan  is  able  to  sink  herself  so  low  that  the  young  can 
scramble  upon  her  back  out  of  the  water,  and  if  on  land  she  helps  them  np  by  means  of 
one  1^. 

The  Hooper,  Elk  Swan,  or  Whistling  Swan,  may  at  once  be  distingniahed  from  the 
preceding  species  by  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  beak,  which  is  slender,  without  the  black 
tubercle,  and  is  bLack  at  the  tip  and  yellow  at  the  base,  the  latter  colour  stretching 
as  far  as  the  eye. 

The  name  of  Hooper  is  given  to  this  bird  because  its  ciy  resembles  the  word  "  hoop " 
very  loudly  uttered,  and  repeated  many  times  successively.  The  bird  arrives  in  England 
in  tihe  winter,  mostly  coming  over  in  little  bands.  At  the  Orkney  Islands  a  few  Hoopers 
remain  throughout  the  year,  and  large  flocks  make  their  appearance  about  October, 
departing  for  the  north  in  April  On  the  wing  these  birds  generally  fly  in  the  fonn  of  a 
wedge,  and  cry  loudly  as  they  go.  The  curious  sound  is  produced  by  means  of  the 
formation  of  the  windpipe,  which  is  very  long,  doubled  upon  itself  and  traverses  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  breastbone,  which  is  hoUowed  to  receive  it.  The  length  of  wind- 
pipe depends  on  sex  and  age,  the  adult  males  exhibiting  this  curious  structure  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  In  the  Mute  Swan  the  windpipe  is  shorty  and  does  not  enter  the 
breastbone  at  all 

The  nest  of  the  Hooper  is  like  that  of  the  mute  Swan,  and  the  ^gs  are  pale 
brownish  white.  The  length  of  the  Hooper  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  mute 
species,  i.e,  five  feet 

Bewick's  Swan,  another  British  species,  resembles  the  hooper  in  many  respects,  hut 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  bird  by  its  smaller  size,  the  large  patch  of  orange  at  the 
base  of  the  beak,  and  the  structure  of  the  windpipe  and  breastbone,  which  are  found  in 
the  same  place  as  those  of  the  hooper,  but  with  considerable  modification.  This  is  not 
nearly  so  graceful  a  bird  as  either  of  the  preceding  species,  sitting  on  the  water  more  like 
a  goose  than  a  Swan,  and  having  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the  wild  goose,  especially 
when  on  the  wing.  When  flying,  they  generally  go  in  a  lina  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
only  four  feet. 

Anotheb  species,  the  Polish  or  Immutable  Swan,  is  occasionally  found  in  England 
This  bird  derives  its  name  of  immutable  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  young  are  white  like  their 
parents,  and  do  not  pass  through  the  grey  stage  of  plumaga  It  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  orange  colour,  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  the  beak,  and 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  the  orange  hue. 
There  is  a  slight  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  beak. 

However  emblematical  of  ornithological  fiction  a  Black  Swan  might  have  been 
in  ancient  times,  it  is  now  almost  as  familiar  to  English  eyes  as  any  of  the  white 
species. 

This  fine  bird  comes  from  Australia,  where  it  was  first  discovered  in  1698.  It  is 
a  striking  and  handsome  bird,  the  blood-red  bill  and  the  white  primaries  contosting 
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beautifully  with  the  deep  black  of  the  plumage.  It  is  not  so  elegant  in  its  movements  as 
the  white  Swan,  and  holds  its  neck  stiffly,  without  the  easy  serpentine  grace  to  which  we 
are  so  well  accustomed  in  our  British  Swans.  The  young  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
white  Swan,  and  are  covered  with  a  blackish  grey  down.  Dr.  Bennett  mentions  that  in 
the  Australian  Museum  is  preserved  a  white  or  albino  specimen  with  pink  eyes. 

It  is  a  very  prolific  bird,  producing  two  and  sometimes  three  broods  in  a  season, 
commencing  to  breed  about  October,  and  ceasing  at  the  middle  of  January.  The  nest  is 
like  that  of  the  Swan,  and  the  eggs  are  from  live  to  eight  in  number,  of  a  pale  green, 
washed  with  brown.  These  birds  are  found  in  the  southern  district  of  Australia  and 
Jamaica,  and  are  sometimes  so  abimdant  that  Dr.  Bennett  recollects  "  a  drove  of  Black 
Swans  being  driven  up  George  Street  (Sydney)  like  a  flock  of  geese." 

The  beautiful  Mandarin  Duck  is  worthy  of  heading  the  true  Ducks,  for  a  more 
magnificently  clothed  bird  can  hardly  be  found  when  the  male  is  in  health  and  in  his 
full  nuptial  plumage. 

These  bird  are  natives  of  China,  and  are  held  in  such  esteem  that  they  can  hardly  be 
obtained  at  any  price,  the  natives  having  a  singular  dislike  to  seeing  their  birds  pass  into 
the  possession  of  Europeans.  "  A  gentleman,"  writes  Dr.  Bennett,  "  very  recently  wrote 
from  Sydney  to  China,  requesting  some  of  these  birds  to  be  sent  to  him.  The  reply  was, 
that  from  the  present  disturbed  state  of  China,  it  would  be  easier  to  send  him  a  pair  of 
mandarins  than  a  pair  of  Mandarin  Ducks."  This  bird  has  the  power  of  perching,  and 
it  is  a  curious  sight  to  watch  them  perched  on  the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  the 
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pond  in  which  they  live,  the  male  and  female  being  always  close  together,  the  one 
gorgeous  in  purple,  green,  white,  and  chestnut,  and  the  other  soberly  apparelled  in  brown 
and  grey. 

This  handsome  plumage  of  the  male  is  lost  during  four  months  of  the  year,  {.e,  from 
May  to  August,  when  the  bird  throws  off  his  fine  crest,  his  wing-fans,  all  his  brilliant 
colours,  and  assumes  a  sober  tinted  dress  resembling  that  of  his  mate.  The  Summer 
Duck  of  America  (Aix  sponsa)  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Mandarin  Duck,  both  in 
plumage  and  manners  ;  and  at  certain  times  of  the  year  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  bird  The  Mandarin  Duck  has  been  successfully  reared  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
some  being  hatched  under  the  parent  bird,  and  others  under  a  domestic  hen,  the  latter 
hatching  the  eggs  two  days  in  advance  of  the  former.  The  eggs  are  of  a  creamy  brown 
colour. 

The  crest  of  this  beautiful  Duck  is  varied  green  and  purple  upon  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  long  cl^st-like  feathers  being  chestnut  and  green.  From  the  eye  to  the  beak  the 
colour  is  warm  fawn,  and  a  stripe  from  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the  neck  is  soft  cream. 
The  sides  of  the  neck  are  clothed  with  long  painted  feathers  of  bright  russet>  and 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  rich  shining  purple.  The  curious  wing-fans,  that 
stand  erect  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  are  chestnut,  edged  with  the  deepest  green,  and 
the  shoulders  are  banded  with  four  stripes,  two  black  and  two  white.  The  under  surface 
is  white.  The  female  is  simply  mottled  brown,  and  the  young  are  pretty  little  birds, 
covered  with  downy  plumage  of  a  soft  brown  above,  mottled  with  grey,  and  creamy  white 
below. 
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The  Shikldrakes,  of  which  there  are  two  British  species,  namely,  the  common 
Stieldrake  {Tadorna  vulpanser)  aud  the  Euddy  Shieldrake  {Casarka  rutila),  are  hand- 
some birds,  and  remarkable  for  the  singular  construction  of  the  windpipe,  which  is 
expanded  just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  bronchial  tubes  into  two  very  thin  horny  globes, 
one  being  nearly  twice  the  size  of  tlie  other.  They  are  sometimes  called  Burrow  Dacks, 
because  they  lay  their  eggs  in  rabbit-burrows  made  in  sandy  soil,  and  are  often  discovered 
by  the  impression  of  their  feet  at  the  entrance  of  the  lioles.  Tlie  nests  are  made  of  grass, 
lined  with  down  plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  parent,  and  the  eggs  are  generally  from 
ten  to  twelve  in  number. 
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The  well-known  Wigeon  is  very  plentiful  in  this  coimtry,  arriving  about  the  end  of 
September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  assembling  in  large  flocks. 

These  birds,  although  wary  on  some  occasions,  are  little  afraid  of  the  proximity  of 
man  and  his  habitations,  feeding  boldly  by  day,  instead'  of  postponing  their  feeding- 
time  to  the  night,  as  is  often  the  case  with  water-fowl.  The  food  of  the  Wigeon  mostly 
consists  of  grass,  which  it  eats  after  the  fashion  of  the  common  goose.  About  March  or 
April  the  Wigeons  leave  us  to  pass  to  their  northern  breeding-places,  although  a  few 
pairs  remain  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  there  breed  their  young.  The  nest  of  the 
Wigeon  is  made  of  decayed  reeds  and  rushes,  and  is  lined  with  the  soft  down  torn  from 
the  parent's  body.  The  eggs  are  rather  small  and  of  a  creamy  white  colour.  The  number 
of  eggs  is  fi-om  five  to  eight.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  very  delicate,  and  it  is  largely  sold 
in  our  markets. 

The  forehead  and  top  of  the  head  of  the  adult  male  are  creamy  white,  and  the  cheeks 
and  back  of  the  neck  rich  chocolate,  and  there  is  a  dark  gi-een  streak  from  the  eye  back- 
wards. The  back  is  greyish  white  pencilled  with  irregular  lines  of  black,  the  wing-coverts 
are  white  with  black  tips,  the  primaries  are  dark  brown,  the  secondaries  green  on  their 
outer  webs  edged  with  black,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  tertials  are  black  edged  with 
white.  The  chin  and  throat  brownish  black,  the  breast  chestnut,  the  flanks  white  with 
irregular  black  lines,  the  abdomen  white,  and  under  tail-coverts  deep  black.  The  tail  is 
long,  pointed,  and  nearly  black.  The  female  is  ruddy  brown  on  the  head  and  neck,  with 
dark  specks,  the  back  is  brown,  and  the  under  surface  white.  The  quill-feathers  are  of 
the  same  tints  as  in  the  male.  After  the  breeding  season  the  male  loses  his  bright  apparel, 
and  is  not  imlike  the  female  ui  the  sobriety  of  his  dress.  The  windpipe  swells  at  its 
junction  into  one  large  globular  sac.     The  length  of  the  Wigeon  is  about  eighteen  inchefi 
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The  Pintail  Duck  {Dafla  acuta),  so  called  on  account  of  its  long  and  sliarply  pointed 
tail,  is  one  of  our  winter  visitors,  arriving  in  October,  and  departing  in  the  spring.  The 
male  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  its  head  and  neck  being  rich  dark  brown,  its  back  beautifully 
pencilled  with  black  on  a  grey  ground,  and  the  throat,  breast,  and  abdomen  snowy  white, 
and  a  line  of  the  same  hue  running  up  the  sides  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the  head.  The 
length  of  a  male  bird  is  about  twenty-six  inches,  the  female  is  shorter,  because  her  tail- 
feathers  are  not  so  well  developed. 

The  common  Mallaed  or  Wild  Duck  now  comes  before  our  notice. 

This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  handsome  of  its  tribe,  the  rich  glossy  green  of 
the  head  and  neck,  the  snowy- white  collar,  and  the  velvet  black  of  the  odd  little  curly 
feathers  of  the  tail,  giving  it  a  bold  and  striking  appearance,  which,  but  for  its  familiarity, 
would  receive  greater  admiration  than  it  at  present  obtains.  It  is  the  stock  from  which 
descended  our  well-known  domestic  Duck,  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  its  flesh 
and  its  eggs. 

In  its  wild  state  the  Mallard  arrives  in  this  country  about  October,  assembling  in 
large  flocks,  and  is  immediately  persecuted  in  every  way  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
devise.  Sportsmen  go  out  to  shoot  it,  armed  with  huge  guns  that  no  man  can  hold  to  his 
shoulder,  and  have  to  be  mounted  on  gimbals  in  a  boat,  thus  bringing  down  whole  clouds 
of  birds  at  a  discharge. 

Nets  and  snares  of  various  kinds  are  in  great  request,  tha  principal  of  which  is  the 
Decoy,  a  very  complicated  piece  of  apparatus,  requiring  several  acres  of  water,  shaped  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  surrounded  by  reeds  and  bushes,  and  furnished  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  timnels  made  of  net  strained  over  wooden  arches,  very  large  towards  the  mouth, 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  extremity.  Along  these  tunnels  are  set  a  number  of  reed 
screens,  so  made  that  a  person  standing  behind  them  is  hidden  from  birds  on  the  lake, 
while  he  can  be  seen  by  those  in  the  tunneL  Various  methods  are  employed  to  induce 
the  Ducks  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  tunnels,  scattered  grain  being  a  kind  of  bait, 
and  certain  trained  decoy  Ducks  acting  as  lures  which  beguile  the  wild  birds  to  their 
death. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  Ducks  have  entered  a  tunnel,  the  fowler,  standing 
behind  the  first  screen,  waves  his  hat  so  as  to  frighten  the  birds,  and  makes  them  swim 
away  from  him,  t.e,  along  the  tunneL  He  then  runs  forwards,  frightens  them  again,  and 
80  drives  them  to  the  end,  where  they  find  their  further  progress  impeded  by  the  narrow 
funnel-like  termination,  and  their  egress  cut  off  by  the  structure  of  the  net.  The  fowler 
then  takes  off  the  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  movable,  kills  the  Ducks 
quite  at  his  leisure,  replaces  the  pocket,  and  returns  to  his  work.  Generally,  each  decoy 
has  about  six  of  these  tunnels  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  the  fowler  is  assisted  by  hw 
dog,  which  is  trained  to  play  about  the  tunnels  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  Ducks  become 
inquisitive,  and  going  to  investigate  the  phenomenon,  come  upon  the  grain  and  the  decoys, 
and  are  lured  to  the  deadly  pocket.  A  small  piece  of  water  about  tihree  or  four  acres  in 
extent  is  better  for  a  decoy  than  a  large  expanse,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  Mallards  might 
not  see  the  dog  or  the  decoy  Ducks.  Flat  fenny  soils  afibrd  the  best  localities  for  ibe 
decoys. 

The  nest  of  the  Mallard  is  made  of  grass  lined  and  ndxed  with  down,  and  is  almost 
always  placed  on  the  ground  near  water,  and  sheltered  by  reeds,  osiers,  or  other  aquatic 
plants.  Sometimes,  however,  the  nest  is  placed  in  a  more  inland  spot^  and  it  now  and 
then  happens  that  a  Duck  of  more  than  usual  eccentricity  builds  her  nest  in  a  tree  at 
some  elevation  from  the  ground,  so  that  when  her  yoimg  are  hatched,  she  is  driven  to 
exert  all  her  ingenuity  in  conveying  them  safely  from  their  lofty  cradle  to  the  ground  or 
the  water.  Such  a  nest  has  been  observed  in  an  oak-tree  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  at  Heath  Wood,  near  Chesterfield,  one  of  these  birds  usurped  possession  of  a  deserted 
crow's  nest  in  an  oak-tree.     Many  similar  instances  are  on  record. 

The  eggs  of  the  Mallard  are  numerous,  but  variable  according  to  the  individual  which 
lays  them,  some  being  far  more  prolific  than  others.  The  eggs  are  rather  large  and  of  a 
greenish  white  colour. 
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like  many  other  birds,  the  male  Mallard  or  Drake  lays  aside  his  best  clothes  during 
certain  months  of  the  year,  and  is  then  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  his  mate.  Mr. 
Waterton  has  given  an  admirable  description  of  the  process.  "About  the  24th  of  May, 
the  breast  and  back  of  the  Drake  exhibit  the  first  appearance  of  a  change  of  colour.  In 
a  few  days  after  this,  the  cui4ed  feathers  above  the  tail  drop  out,  and  grey  feathers  begin 
to  appear  among  the  lovely  green  plumage  which  surrounds  the  eyes.  Every  succeeding 
day  now  brings  marks  of  rapid  change.  By  the  23d  of  June  scarcely  one  single  green 
feather  is  to  be  seen  on  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bird.  By  the  Gth  of  July  every  feather 
of  the  former  brilliant  plumage  has  disappeared,  and  the  male  has  received  a  garb  like 
that  of  the  female,  though  of  a  somewhat  darker  tint  In  the  early  part  of  August  this 
new  plumage  begins  to  drop  off  gradually,  and  by  the  10th  of  October  the  Drake  will 
appear  again  in  all  his  rich  magnificence  of  dress,  than  which  scarcely  anything  throughout 
the  whole  wide  field  of  nature  can  be  seen  more  lovely  or  better  arranged  to  charm  the 
eye  of  man." 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  adult  male  Mallard  are  rich  shining  green,  with  a  collar  of 
pure  white  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  back  is  chestnut-brown  deepening  into 
black  on  the  upper  tail-coverta  The  four  central  tail-feathers  are  velvety  black  and  curled 
over  as  if  with  a  barber's  tongs,  and  the  rest  are  ashen  grey  edged  with  white.  The  greater 
wing-coverts  have  a  bold  white  bar  and  are  tipped  with  velvety  black,  and  the  wings  are 
beaatifully  coloured  with  shining  purple,  snowy  white,  and  velvet-black.  The  upper  part 
of  the  breast  is  dark  chestnut,  and  the  remainder  of  the  breast  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
parts  are  greyish  white,  pencilled  under  the  wings  with  dark  grey  linea  The  total  length 
is  about  two  feet  The  female  is  rather  less,  and  her  whole  plumage  is  brown  of  various 
shades. 

The  pretty  little  Teal  is  the  smallest  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  British 
Ducks,  its  flesh  being  peculiarly  delicate  and  its  numbers  plentiful. 

It  arrives  on  our  shores  about  September,  coming  over  in  large  flocks,  and  remains 
with  us  until  the  commencement  of  its  breeding  season.  Some  few  birds,  however,  remain 
in  the  British  Isles  throughout  the  year.    like  other  Ducks,  it  is  found  on  lakes,  ponds. 
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and  iu  marshy  places,  choosing  the  last-mentioned  localities  for  its  home.  The  nest  of 
the  Teal  is  made  of  a  large  heap  of  leaves,  grasses,  and  sedges,  lined  with  down  and 
feathers.  The  number  of  eggs  is  about  eight  or  ten,  and  their  colour  is  bufiy  white.  The 
Teal  is  caught  in  decoys  together  with  the  Mallard  and  other  Ducks. 

The  colour  of  this  little  bird  is  rather  complicated.  The  forehead  and  top  of  the  head 
are  chestnut-brown,  the  sides  of  the  face  are  dark  shining  green  on  the  upper  halt  and 
rich  chestnut  on  the  lower  half.  Above  and  below  the  eye  run  two  narrow  streaks  of 
buff,  sharply  dividing  the  green  and  the  chestnut  from  each  other.  The  chin  is  black,  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  back  are  grey-white  covered  with  a  multitude  of  narrow  pencillii^ ; 
the  wings  are  brown,  velvet-black  and  purple,  with  a  bold  white  bar  formed  by  the  white 
tips  of  the  secondaries,  and  the  tail  is  blackish  brown.  The  breast  is  white  tinged  with 
purple,  and  covered  with  circular  black  spots,  and  the  abdomen  is  whita  In  total  length 
the  Teal  is  not  quite  fifteen  inches.     The  female  is  almost  wholly  brown. 

Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  Bimaculated  Duck  {Querquedula  bimaculata^ 
is  found  in  England,  as  is  a  closely  allied  species,  the  Gar6aijey  or  SuMKSB  Teal 
{Pterocyanea  ctrcid). 

The  curious  Shovellee  Duck  may  be  at  once  known  by  the  fortn  of  the  beak,  which 
is  much  widened  on  each  side  near  the  tip,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  the 
Spoonbill 

The  Shoveller  is  a  winter  visitant  of  this  country,  and,  as  ia  often  the  case  with  oflieis 
of  its  tribe,  a  few  pairs  remain  in  the  British  Isles  throughout  the  year.  It  is  found  on 
lakes,  ponds,  and  on  marshy  grounds,  feeding  upon  worms,  insects,  and  various  vegetable 
substances.  Snails  and  the  small  fry  of  fishes  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
Shoveller  Duck.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  singularly  good,  and  is  thought  by  some 
practical  judges  to  equal  that  of  the  far-famed  canvas-backed  Duck. 

The  nest  of  the  Shoveller  is  placed  near  water,  but  on  some  diy  spot,  and  is  made  of 
long  slender  grass-blades  covered  with  down.  The  average  number  of  ^gs  in  each  nest 
is  eight  or  nine,  and  their  colour  is  cream-white  with  a  wash  of  green.  The  young  do  Dot 
possess  the  ciuriously  dilated  beaik. 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  adult  male  are  rich  green,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  whate,  this  tint  extending  to  the  scapularies,  and  some  of  the  tartials. 
The  back  is  brown,  the  tip  of  the  wing,  the  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  part*  of  the  tertials 
are  pale  blue,  the  primaries  being  blackish  brown.     The  upper  tail-coYeits  and  tail  are 
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black,  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  chestnut-brown.  The  female  is  brown  of  various 
tones  above,  and  pale  brown  below.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  twenty  inches. 
Before  taking  leave  of  the  Anatinie,  or  true  Ducks,  we  must  cast  a  casual  glance  at  the 
Gadwall  {Ghaulelasmm  strepera),  a  noisy  and  soberly  pluraaged  species,  which  by  right 
belongs  to  North  America,  but  sometimes  comes  over  and  visits  the  British  Islands.  The 
well-known  Muscovey  or  Musk  Duck  also  belongs  to  this  sub-family. 

We  now  arrive  at  another  sub-family  of  Ducks,  termed  FuligulinaB,  of  which  we  have 
many  representatives  in  England. 

The  Pochard  Dun-bird  or  Redheaded  Poker  is  one  of  our  winter  visitors,  appear- 
ing, as  is  usual  with  such  birds,  in  October  and  departing  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  wary  and 
timid  bird,  and  being  an  excellent  diver  is  often  able  to  escape  from  the  decoys  by 
submerging  itself  at  the  first  alarm,  and  making  its  way  under  water  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  It  is,  however,  possessed  of  little  presence  of  mind,  and  according  to  Montagu 
can  be  taken  plentifully  by  a  very  rude  kind  of  process. 

"  Poles  were  erected  at  the  avenues  to  the  decoys,  and  after  a  great  number  of  these 
birds  had  collected  for  some  time  on  the  pond  to  which  the  wild  fowl  resort  only  by  day, 
and  go  to  the  neighbouring  fens  to  feed  by  night,  a  net  was  at  a  given  time  erected  \rf 
pulleys  to  these  poles,  beneath  which  a  deep  pit  had  previously  been  dug  ;  and  as  these 
birds,  like  the  woodcocks,  go  to  feed  just  as  it  is  dark,  and  are  said  to  always  rise  against 
the  wind,  a  whole  flock  was  sometimes  taken  in  this  manner.  For  if  once  they  strike 
against  the  net  they  never  attempt  to  return,  but  flutter  down  the  net  until  they  are 
received  into  the  pit,  whence  they  cannot  rise,  and  thus  we  are  told  twenty  dozen  have 
been  taken  at  one  catch.** 

The  voice  of  the  Pochard  is  a  kind  of  harsh  croaking  sound  when  the  bird  is  alarmed, 
but  at  other  times  is  a  low  whistle.  The  bird  swims  rather  deep  in  the  water,  and  though 
it  dives  well,  is  a  bad  and  awkward  walker. 

The  nest  of  the  Pochard  is  placed  upon  the  edges  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  is  protected 
by  the  sedges,  rushes,  or  similar  coarse  vegetation.  The  ^gs  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
and  their  colour  is  bufiy  white. 

In  the  adult  male  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  chestnut-red,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  deep  velvet-black.  The  back  is  grey  profusely  sprinkled  with  a  darker 
tint.  The  secondaries  are  tipped  with  white,  the  remaining  quill-feathers  are  dark  grey, 
some  of  them  being  tipped  with  brown.    The  tail  is  greyish  brown.    The  breast  and 
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abdomen  are  white  finely  pencilled  with  grey,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  black  The 
biU  is  black  at  the  point  and  base,  and  pale  blue  in  the  middle.  The  female  is  without 
the  deep  black  of  the  lower  neck.     The  total  len»?th  of  this  bird  is  about  twenty  inches. 

Several  curious  species  of  Duck  are  closely  allied  to  the  Pochard,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  the  Tufted  Duck  {Fuligula  cristata),  the  Scaup  Duck  (FuImuUi  fnarila)^  both 
British  birds,  and  the  celebrated  Canvas-back  Duck  of  America  {FvUgula  VaUisneria), 
The  Golden-eye  Duck  {Clangula  glaticion),  the  curiously  mottled  Kablequin  Duck 
( Clangula  histrwnica),  and  the  light  and  active  Spirit  Duck,  or  Buffel-headed  Duck 
(Clangula  albeola),  are  also  allied,  as  is  the  LONG-TAILED  Duck  {Hardda  glacialis),  all  of 
which  are  found  in  England. 

Jn  the  southern  parts  of  England  the  Eideb  Duck  is  only  a  winter  visitant,  but 
remains  throughout  the  year  in  the  more  northern  portions  of  our  island,  and  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

This  bird  is  widely  celebrated  on  account  of  the  exquisitely  soft  and  bright  down 
which  the  parent  plucks  from  its  breast  and  lays  over  the  eggs  during  the  process  of 
incubation.  Taking  these  nests  is  with  some  a  regular  business,  not  devoid  of  risk  on 
account  of  the  precipitous  localities  in  which  the  Eider  Duck  often  breeda  The  nest  is 
made  of  fine  seaweeds,  and  after  the  mother-bird  has  laid  her  complement  of  ^gs  she 
covers  them  with  the  soft  down,  adding  to  the  heap  daily  until  she  completely  hides  them 
from  view. 

The  plan  usually  adopted  is  to  remove  both  eggs  and  down,  when  the  female  lays 
another  set  of  eggs  and  covers  them  with  fresh  down.  These  are  again  taken,  and  then 
the  male  is  obliged  to  give  his  help  by  taking  down  from  his  own  breast,  and  supplying 
the  place  of  that  which  was  stolen.  The  down  of  the  male  bird  is  pale  colourwi,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen  in  the  nest,  the  eggs  and  down  are  left  untouched  in  order  to  keep  np 
the  breed.  Mr.  Yarrell  mentions  that  on  one  of  the  northern  coasts  of  England,  the 
Eiders  had  been  nearly  exterminated  by  foolish  persons,  who  robbed  the  nests,  and  sold 
the  eggs  for  consumption.  A  gentleman,  however,  who  was  employed  in  building  a  light- 
house on  the  rocks  prohibited  any  such  robberies  while  he  was  in  authority,  and  in 
consequence  of  liis  judicious  management  the  Eiders  became  plentiful  again. 

The  Eider  is  a  shy  retiring  bird,  placing  its  nest  on  islands  and  rocks  projecting  well 
into  the  sea  It  is  an  admirable  diver,  its  legs  being  set  very  far  back,  and  obtains  much 
of  its  food  by  gathering  it  under  water.    The  same  structure,  however,  which  gives  the 
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bird  its  facOity  in  diving,  renders  it  a  bad  and  awkward  walker.  The  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  the  Eider  is  five  or  six,  and  their  colour  is  pale  green.  There  are  generally  two 
broods  in  the  year. 

In  the  male  bird  the  top  of  the  head  13  velvety  black,  and  the  cheeks  are  white.  The 
ear-coverts  and  back  of  the  head  are  pale  green.  The  back  is  white,  the  primaries  and 
secondaries  dull  black,  and  the  tertials  white,  long,  and  drooping,  having  a  very  striking 
effect  as  they  hang  over  the  dark  wings.  The  neck  and  upper  parts  of  the  breast  are 
white,  the  lower  parts  of  the  neck  pale  buff,  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  black,  relieved 
by  a  patch  of  white  on  the  flanks.  The  bill  and  legs  are  green.  The  female  is  reddish 
brown,  mottled  with  darker  brown.     The  total  length  of  this  bird  rather  exceeds  two  feet. 

An  allied  species,  the  King  Duck  {Somateria  spectabilis),  is  sometimes  found  in 
England,  though  it  is  a  rare  bird.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  eider,  and  is  notable  for  its 
black  and  white  body,  and  the  light  red  beak  and  legs. 

The  Eacehorse,  or  Steameb  Duck  {Micropterus  hrachyptema),  is  a  very  remarkable 
species,  having  very  short  wings,  so  that  it  cannot  fly,  and  legs  so  formed  that  it  scuds 
over  and  drives  through  the  water  with  amazing  speed.  While  passing  over  the  surface 
it  sends  the  water  flying  behind  it  like  a  paddle-steamer,  and  has  thereby  earned  its  name. 
It  is  a  very  large  species,  forty  inches  in  length,  and  its  colour  is  leaden  grey  above,  and 
white  below.     It  is  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Patagonia. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  Scoter  Ducks  (Owfe7nia),.and  to  pass  at  once 
to  the  next  sub-family,  represented  by  two  species. 

The  Goosander  is  one  of  our  winter  visitors,  making  its  appearance  about  November, 
and  departing  in  March.  Some  few  birds,  however,  remain  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
generally  to  be  found  on  the  northern  coasts,  where  it  may  be  observed  diving  after  fish 
with  great  address,  and  bringing  them  to  the  surface  in  its  long,  slender,  deeply  notched 
beak,  which  is  so  plentifully  provided  with  so-called  teeth,  that  the  bird  in  some  places 
goes  by  the  name  of  Jacksaw. 
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The  nest  of  this  species  is  placed  near  water,  under  the  shelter  of  long  grass  or  tk 
hollow  of  a  decayed  tree,  and  is  made  of  grasses  and  roots,  and  lined  witti  down.  The 
eggs  are  generally  six  or  seven  in  number,  and  their  colour  is  very  pale  bufif.  In  Lapland 
the  eggs  are  regularly  taken  by  the  natives,  who  always  leave  a  few  in  order  to  keep  np 
the  breed. 

The  Goosander  is  a  handsome  bird ;  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  neck  are  deep 
shining  green,  w^ith  a  sort  of  tuft  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  back  is  black,  fading  to 
dark  grey  near  the  tail.  The  wing-coverts  are  white,  as  is  the  fix)iit  of  the  wing,  the 
primaries  being  black.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  soft  warn 
buff,  the  bill  is  scarlet,  and  the  legs  reddish  orange.  In  the  female  the  head  and  neck 
are  reddish  brown,  and  the  back  grey.     The  length  of  the  bird  rather  exceeds  two  feet. 

The  pretty  little  Smew  is  another  of  our  winter  visitors,  and  is  a  very  common  bird, 
being  found  not  only  upon  the  seashore,  but  frequenting  inland  lakes  and  pond& 

It  is  rather  a  shy  bird,  and  not  very  easily  approached,  especially  as  it  is  a  swift  and 
active  diver,  vanishing  below  the  surface  at  the  least  alarm,  and  emerging  at  some  distance. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER,— Co?y»i&t«  glacidlis. 


It  flies  well,  but,  like  most  diving  birds,  walks  badly.  The  food  of  the  Smew  consists  of 
fish,  small  crustaceans,  molluscs,  and  insects,  which  it  obtains  under  the  surface  as  easily 
as  above  it.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  warm  buff  in  colour,  and  they  are  generally 
eight  or  ten  in  number. 

The  head,  chin,  and  neck  of  the  adult  male  are  white.  At  the  base  of  the  bill  at  each 
side  there  is  a  black  patch  which  surrounds  the  eye,  and  over  the  back  of  the  head  runs 
a  green  streak  forming  a  kind  of  crest  with  some  white  elongated  feathers.  The  back  is 
black,  and  the  tail  grey,  the  wings  are  black  and  white,  and  the  under  surface  pure  white, 
pencilled  with  grey  on  the  flanks.  The  female  has  her  plumage  mostly  reddish  brown 
and  grey.  The  length  of  the  Smew  is  about  seventeen  inches,  the  female  being  three 
inches  shorter. 

AiJOTHEE  species  of  the  same  genus  is  occasionally  found  in  England,  the  Hooded 
Merganser  {Mergus  cuculldtus),  remarkable  for  the  pure  white  crest  on  th^'etty  black 
head.  It  is  a  most  active  bird  on  the  wing  and  in  the  water,  diving  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  is  apt  to  rise  suddenly  in  the  air,  and  shoot  off  as  if  fired  from  a  gun. 

The  Eed-breasted  Mergai^ser  {Mergua  serrator)  is  not  an  uncommon  species,  and 
sometimes  comes  far  southwards,  having  been  killed  on  the  Thames,  and  even  in 
Devonshire.     It  is  popularly  known  by  the  title  of  SawbilL 

We  now  come  to  the  family  of  Colymbidee,  or  Divers,  several  examples  of  which  are 
British  birds. 

The  Great  Northern  Diver  is  common  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  British  Islands, 
where  it  may  be  seen  pursuing  its  arrowy  course  through  and  over  the  water,  occasionally 
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dashing  through  the  air  on  strong  pinions,  but  very  seldom  taking  to  the  shore,  where  it 
is  quite  at  a  disadvantage. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  bird  which  excels  the  Northern  Diver  in  its  subaqueous  powers, 
although  the  penguins  and  cormorants  are  equally  notable  in  that  respect.  Its  broad 
webbed  feet  are  set  so  very  far  back  that  the  bird  cannot  walk  properly,  but  tumbles  and 
scrambles  along  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  seal,  pushing  itself  witli  its  feet,  and  scraping 
its  breast  on  the  groimd.  In  the  water,  however,  it  is  quite  at  its  ease,  and,  like  the  seal, 
no  sooner  reaches  the  familiar  element,  than  it  dives  away  at  full  speed,  twisting  and 
turning  under  the  surface  as  if  in  the  exuberance  of  happy  spirits.  So  swiftly  can  it 
glide  through  the  wat^r  that  it  can  chase  and  capture  the  agile  fish  in  their  own  element, 
thus  exhibiting  another  curious  link  in  the  interchanging  capacities  of  various  beings;  the 
bats,  for  example,  surpassing  many  birds  in  airy  flight,  the  cursorial  birds  running  faster 
than  most  quadrupeds,  the  seals  and  others  equalling  the  fish  in  their  own  water}-  domain, 
and  some  of  the  fish,  again,  being  able  to  pass  for  a  considerable  distance  through 
the  air. 

To  shoot  this  bird  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  is  best  achieved  by  the 
gunner  concealing  himself  beliind  rocks  near  the  water's  edge,  where  the  bird  will  often 
come  near  enough  for  an  effectual  shot.  As  to  fair  chase,  the  capture  of  the  Diver  is 
impossible,  and  to  shoot  it  almost  impracticable.  Sir  W.  Jardine  mentions  that  he  chased 
a  Northern  Diver  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  though  rowed  by  four 
strong  men,  he  could  not  get  near  the  active  bird.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  corroborates 
this  and  other  similar  narratives.  **I  have  myself  pursued  the  Great  Northern  Diver 
(which  was  shot  through  the  neck  at  the  first  discharge,  and  seriously  weakened  by  the 
woimd,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  blood)  for  a  lengthened  space  of  time ;  and  though  I 
was  assisted  by  a  friend,  armed  like  myself  with  a  heavy  flight  gun,  the  bird  dived  so 
quickly,  and  re-emerged  at  such  a  distance  from  the  point  of  his  disappearance,  that  it 
was  not  until  after  we  had  fired  twelve  or  fifteen  shots  at  him,  that  we  were  able  at  last 
to  take  him  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  to  disable  him  for  further  exertion." 

Like  many  other  diving  birds,  it  is  able  to  sink  itself  in  the  water,  the  head  disappearing 
after  the  body  and  neck.  Young  birds  are  more  frequently  found  on  our  coasts  than  the 
adult.  The  eggs  of  the  Northern  Diver  are  generally  two  in  number,  and  of  a  dark 
olive-brown,  spotted  sparingly  with  brown  of  another  tone.  They  are  laid  upon  the  bare 
ground,  or  on  a  rude  nest  of  flattened  herbage  near  water,  and  the  mother-bird  does  not 
sit,  but  lies  flat  on  the  eggs.  If  disturbed,  she  scrambles  into  the  water  and  dives  away, 
cautiously  keeping  herself  out  of  gunshot,  and  waiting  until  the  danger  is  past  Should 
she  be  driven  to  fight,  her  long  beak  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  is  darted  at  the  foe  with 
great  force  and  rapidity. 

The  head  of  the  adult  Northern  Diver  is  black,  glossed  with  green  and  purple,  and 
the  cheeks  and  back  of  the  neck  are  black  without  the  green  gloss.  The  back  is  black, 
variegated  with  short  white  streaks,  lengthening  towards  the  breast,  and  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  are  white  spotted  with  black,  and  cinctured  with  two  collars  of 
deep  black.  The  breast  and  abdomen  are  white.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  is  not 
quite  three  feet.  The  immature  bird  is  greyish  black  above,  each  feather  being  edged 
with  a  lighter  hue,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  dull  white.  In  some  places  this 
bird  is  called  the  Loon. 

Two  o^her  species  of  Divers  belong  to  the  British  Islands ;  namely,  the  Buck- 
THROATED  DiVER  {Colymhus  arcticus),  notable  for  the  bold  alternate  bars  of  black  and 
white  which  decorate  the  back  and  tertials,  and  the  Red-throated  Divek  (CWy«iff« 
septentrtonalis),  known  by  its  smaller  size  and  the  red  throat  On  account  of  the  havoc 
which  this  Diver  makes  among  the  shoals  of  sprats,  it  is  sometimes  termed  the 
Sprat  Loon. 

The  sub-family  of  the  Grebes  is  represented  in  England  by  several  well-known  speciesi 
All  these  birds  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  foot^  in  which 
each  toe  is  furnished  with  a  flattened  web,  the  whole  foot  looking  something  like  a  horse- 
chestnut  leaf  with  three  lobes. 


GIIEAT  CRESTED  OREBE.— Pd</tcei)j  cristutiis. 
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The  Great  Crested  Grebe  is  the  largest  of  these  birds,  and  is  found  throughout  the 
year  in  several  parts  of  England,  preferring  the  lakes  and  the  fenny  districts.  Like  the 
divers,  the  Grebes  are  veiy  bad  walkers,  but  wonderfully  active  in  the  water,  and  tolerably 
good  fliers.  They  very  seldom  attempt  to  walk,  and  when  sitting  they  bend  their  legs 
under  them,  and  assume  a  very  upright  attitude.  The  Crested  Grebe  swims  low  in  the 
water,  and  dives  with  great  facility,  chasing  and  capturing  fish,  on  which  it  chiefly  feeds. 
It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  all  these  birds  have  a  habit  of  swallowing  feathers, 
apparently  plucked  from  their  own  breasts. 

On  account  of  the  great  activity  of  the  bird.  Grebe-shooting  from  a  boat  is  a  favourite 
amusement  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  odds  being  fearfully  against  the  bird — boats,  guns, 
and  telescopes  being  all  employed  and  all  needed.  Moreover,  unless  the  boatmen  are 
very  skilful,  well  acquainted  wuth  the  habits  of  the  bird,  and  know  exactly  in  which 
direction  to  row  when  the  Grebe  dives,  the  great  activity  and  remarkable  endurance  of 
the  bird  will  certainly  secure  its  safe  retreat. 

The  nest  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  is  made  of  decaying  vegetation,  and  is  placed  so 
close  to  the  water  that  it  is  seldom  dry,  the  bird  feeling  no  discomfort  in  a  wet  bed.  There 
are  generally  three  or  four  white  eggs,  and  the  young  are  very  pretty  little  birds,  covered 
with  soft  downy  plumage,  and  boldly  striped  with  grey  and  black  from  beak  to  tail. 

In  the  adult  Crested  Grebe  the  top  of  the  head  is  dark  brown,  the  cheeks  white,  and 
the  curious  tippet  reddish  chestnut,  darkening  round  the  edge.  The  back  of  the  neck  and 
tipper  surface  is  dark  brown,  the  secondaries  are  white,  and  the  whole  under  surface  is 
wlute,  with  a  peculiar  satiny  lustre.  The  flanks  are  fawn,  and  the  legs  and  toes  dark 
green  on  their  outer  surfaces,  changing  to  yellow  on  the  inner.     The  crest  is  small  in 
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yearling  birds,  and  does  not  attain  its  fiill  dimensions  until  the  third  year.     The  length  of 
this  species  is  about  twenty-two  inches. 

The  Eared  Grebe  is  the  rarest  of  the  British  species,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  tuft 
of  rich  golden  feathers  which  arise  behind  the  eye  of  the  adult  bird.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
large  as  the  preceding  species,  being  only  one  foot  in  length,  and  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  young  crested  Grebe  by  the  slight  upward  curve  of  the  bill,  and  the  absence  of 
rusty  red  feathers  between  the  eye  and  base  of  the  beak.  The  food  of  this  bird  consists 
of  small  fish,  molluscs,  aquatic  insects,  and  some  water-plants.  The  nest  is  made  among 
thick  herbage,  and  the  eggs  are  creamy  white,  and  three  or  four  in  number. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  Eared  Grebe  are  black,  and  the  back  very  dark  brown.  A 
triangular  patch  of  bright  warm  chestnut  feathers  is  placed  behind  the  eye,  and  the 
secondaries  are  white.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  silken  white,  deepening  to 
chestnut  on  the  flanks,  and  the  legs  are  green. 

Another  very  fine  British  species  is  the  Sclavonian  or  Horned  Grebe  {Poduxpi 
comutus),  remarkable  for  its  splendid  ruff  of  dark  brown  feathers.  This  bird  has  been 
seen  to  carry  its  young  upon  its  back,  and  to  dive  with  them  when  alarmed. 

The  well-known  Dab- 
chick,  or  Little  Grebe;  is 
the  smallest  and  commonest 
of  the  British  species,  being 
found  in  most  rivers,  lakes, 
or  large  ponds,  where  the 
weeds  and  rushes  afford  it  a 
concealment,  and  a  founda- 
tion for  its  nest 

It  is  a  pretty  little  bird, 
quick  and  alert  in  its  move- 
ments, and,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Grebes,  has  a  great  love 
for  water,  and  an  invincible 
antipathy  to  land.  Wben 
alarmed  it  dives  so  instan- 
taneously that  the  eye  can 
hardly  follow  its  movements, 
and  if  at  the  moment  of  its 
emergence  it  perceives  itself 
still  in  danger  it  again  dives, 
not  having  been  on  the  sur- 
face for  a  single  second  of 
time.  like  many  other 
aquatic  birds,  it  can  sink  it- 
self in  the  water  slowly,  and 
often  does  so  when  uneasy, 
rising  again  if  relieved  from 
its  anxiety,  or  disappearing 
as  if  jerked  under  the  surface 

from  below.     I  have  often  seen  them  in  a  little  pond  only  a  few  yards  across,  thus 

diving  and  popping  up  again  with  almost  ludicrous  rapidity. 

This  bird  can  fly  moderately  well,  and  can  rise  from  the  water  without  diflRculty,  when 

it  will  circle  about  the  spot  whence  it  rose,  and  keep  some  five  or  six  feet  above  the 

surface,  uttering  the  while  its  curious  rattling  cry. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  made  of  water-weeds,  and  is  placed  among  the  rank  aquatic 

herbage.      It  is  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface,  and  is  mostly  wet      The  ^gs  are 

five  or  six  in  number,  and  their  normal  colour  is  white,  though  thqr  soon  become  stained 

with  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  which  they  rest,  and  before  hatching  are  of  a 
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muddy  brown  hue.  The  mother-bird  always  covers  her  eggs  with  leaves  and  aquatic  alg» 
before  leaving  them.  The  bird  has  a  curious  habit  of  building  a  kind  of  supplementary 
nest,  in  which  it  sits  until  it  has  completed  the  structure  in  which  the  eggs  are  to  be  laii 
The  young  soon  take  to  the  water,  and  are,  on  their  first  introduction  to  the  waves,  nearly 
as  adroit  as  their  parents. 

The  food  of  the  Dabchick  consists  of  insects,  molluscs,  little  fish,  and  the  smaller 
crustaceans. 

In  its  summer  plumage  the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  portions  of 
the  body  are  dark  brown,  except 
the  secondaries,  which  are  white. 
The  sides  of  the  face  are  warm 
chestnut,  and  the  imder  surface 
is  greyish  white.  In  the  winter 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
chocolate-brown,  and  some  of  the 
primaries  are  white,  the  chin  is 
white,  the  front  of  the  neck  ashen 
brown,  and  the  under  surface 
greyish  white.  The  total  length 
of  the  Dabchick  rather  exceeds 
nine  inches. 

The  sub-family  of  the  Alcinae 
or  Auks  has  several  British  re- 
presentatives, among  which  the 
Great  Auk  is  the  rarest. 

This  bird,  formerly  to  be  found 
in  several  parts  of  Northern  Europe, 
in  Labrador,  and  very  rarely  in 
the  British  Isles,  has  not  been 
observed  for  many  years,  and  is 
thought  to  be  as  completely  ex- 
tinct as  the  Dodo.  Almost  the 
last  living  specimens  known  were 
seen  in  the  Orkneys,  and  were 
quite  familiar  to  the  inhabitants 
under  the  name  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Auks.  So  agile  is  (or 
was)  this  bird  in  the  water,  that 
Mr.  Bullock  chased  the  male  for 
several  hours  without  being  able 
to  get  within  gunshot,  although 
he  was  in  a  boat  manned  by  six 
rowers.  After  his  departure  the 
bird  was  shot  and  sent  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  female  had 
been  killed  just  before  his  arrival. 

The  egg  of  this  bird  is  laid  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  is  a  very  laige  one,  marked 
after  a  rather  curious  fashion,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

One  of  these  birds  was  caught  by  a  hook,  and  the  story  is  told  by  Audubon. 
"  Mr.  Henry  Havell,  brother  of  my  engraver,  when  on  his  passage  from  New  York  to 
England,  hooked  a  Great  Auk  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  extremely  boisterous 
weather.  On  being  hauled  on  board  it  was  left  at  liberty  on  the  deck.  It  walked  very 
awkwardly,  often  tumbling  over,  bit  every  one  within  reach  of  its  powerful  bill,  and 
refused  food  of  aU  kinds.    After  continuing  several  days  on  board,  it  was  restored  to  its 
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proper  element"    According  to  the  same  writer,  the  Great  Auk  is  said  to  have  been 
tolerably  plentiful  near  Nev^oundland  and  about  Naliant 

According  to  Mr. -Lloyd,  this  bird  formerly  frequented  certain  parts  of  Iceland,  a 
certain  locality  called  the  Auk-Skar  being  celebrated  for  the  number  of  Auks  which 
nested  upon  it.  The  Skar,  however,  is  so  difficult  of  approach  on  account  of  the  heavy 
surf  which  beats  upon  it,  that  few  persons  have  the  daring  to  land.  In  1813  a  number  of 
Auks  were  taken  from  the  Skiir,  and,  horrible  to  relate,  they  were  all  eaten  except  one. 

For  more  recent  accounts  of  this  bird  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  ilr. 
R  Champley,  who  has  brought  together  a  large  mass  of  information  on  the  subject,  and 
most  liberally  furnished  me  with  many  valuable  notes.  The  following  passages  are 
portions  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Champley  by  recent  travellers. 

Sir  L.  M*Clintock,  of  the  celebrated  little  vessel  FoXy  writes  as  follows  : — "  The  Great 
Auk  has  not  been  met  with  by  any  of  the  modern  arctic  expeditions.  I  was  told 
in  SouthjGreenland,  twenty -five  years  ago,  that  a  young  specimen  was  obtained,  but  am  not 
certain  of  the  fact  The  resident  Europeans  are  quite  aware  of  the  value  attached  by 
naturalists  to  the  bird,  so  have  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  it"  The  same  correspondent 
again  writes  : — **  Nothing  has  come  to  my  knowledge  respecting  the  Great  Auk  during 
my  late  voyage  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Labrador." 

Dr.  Rae  writes  as  follows  : — "  I  regret  I  have  little  or  no  information  to  give  you  about 
Alca  Impennis,  although  I  questioned  many  persons  in  Iceland  about  this  rare,  if  not 
extinct  bird.  An  ineffectual  search  was  made  for  them  some  time  ago  on  an  island  N.W. 
of  Iceland,  where  they  had  previously  been  not  uncommon."  Captain  Allan  Young,  RN., 
of  the  FoXy  Avrites : — "  To  my  own  knowledge,  we  never  saw  the  Great  Auk,  nor  has  the 
bird  been  seen  for  many  years  on  the  south  coast  of  Greenland.'' 

Mr.  Proctor,  curator  of  the  Durham  Museum,  writes  : — "  One  bird  was  bought,  1834, 
by  the  Kev.  I.  Gisbome,  for  8Z.  I  was  in  Iceland  in  1833,  and  made  every  inquiry  and 
sought  for  it  but  never  saw  a  single  bird.  I  went  to  the  northern  parts  of  Iceland  in 
1837  in  search  of  it  again,  and  travelled  through  the  northern  parts,  and  as  far  as 
Gremsey,  Iceland — a  small  island  forty  miles  north  of  the  main  land — but  could  not  meet 
with  it     I  have  never  seen  the  bird  alive,  neither  have  I  ever  had  the  eggs," 

Mr.  David  Graham  mentions,  that  in  1846  he  met  a  fisherman  in  Iceland  who  had  two 
Auks  and  two  eggs  which  he  offered  for  20t,  an  offer  which  was  refused,  to  the  writer's 
great  subsequent  regret  The  two  birds  were  sent  to  Copenhagen  and  the  eggs  were 
brokea  In  1821  Mr.  Maclellan,  of  Scalpay,  obtained  a  Great  Auk  alive,  but  allowed  it 
to  escape  after  a  while.  Another  specimen  was  taken  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Lewis,  Hebrides, 
which  had  been  caught  in  a  net  Nicholson  says  that  in  1804,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bull  River,  in  Greenland,  the  Great  Auks  were  caught  in  great  nimibers,  and  served  as 
sustenance  to  the  inhabitants  through  the  months  of  February  and  March ;  their  down 
being  made  into  outer  garments.  In  1858  Messrs.  J.  Wolley  and  Alfred  Newton  went  to 
Iceland,  but  were  unable  to  land  on  the  Auk-Skar,  or  even  see  a  bird.  They  obtained 
bones  from  the  inhabitants. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  value  attached  to  this  bird  and  its  eggs,  and  the  high  price 
which  it  brings  in  the  market,  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  forge  copies  of  the 
eggs.  Not  many  years  ago,  several  apparently  genuine  Auk's  eggs  were  offered  at  a  low 
price,  but  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  forgeries  admirably  manufactured,  and 
really  valuable  as  copies  of  the  true  egg.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
connected  with  this  imposition,  but  need  not  mention  them. 

Mr.  Champley  has  lately  made  a  tour  through  Europe,  and  collected  evidence  of  eveiy 
bird  and  genuine  egg  in  existence,  and  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  his  list  It 
is  too  long  to  be  transcribed  at  length,  but  may  be  condensed  as  follows  :  — 

Altogether,  thirty-four  birds  and  forty-two  eggs  are  known,  which  are  distributed  as 
follows : — England  possesses  foui-teen  birds  and  twenty-four  ^gs.  The  British  Musenm 
has  two  eggs  and  two  birds ;  and  very  few  collections,  either  private  or  public,  can  boast 
of  both  egg  and  bird.  Sir  W.  Milner  has  one  of  each,  and  so  have  Mr.  J.  Hancock  and 
Mr.  Troughton.  Mr.  Champley*s  collection  is,  however,  the  most  valuable,  as  it  indudes 
one  bird  and  four  egga    A  photograph  of  his  bird  and  an  egg  is  now  before  me. 
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America  has  two  e^gs,  both  in  Philadelphia ;  France  has  three  birds  and  six  eggs ; 
Germany  and  Prussia  liave  six  birds  and  six  eggs ;  Austria  has  two  birds ;  Switzerland 
one  bird,  and  Italy  three  birds ;  Russia  one  bird  ;  Denmark  two  birds  and  two  eggs,  and 
Holland  two  of  each.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  England  two  birds  and  one  egg  are 
changing  hands,  and  in  Germany  the  same  may  be  said  of  one  bird  and  two  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  variable  in  size,  and  colour,  and  markings,  some  being  of  a  silvery  white 
and  others  of  a  yellowish  white  ground  ;  and  the  spots  and  streaks  arc  greatly  different 
in  colour  and  form,  some  being  yellowish  brown  and  purple,  others  purple  and  black,  and 
others  intense  blue  and  green. 
The  dimensions  and  weight  of 
Mr.  Champley  s  eggs  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Fii*st  Qy:^,  five  inches  long, 
two  inches  ten  and  a  half  lines 
wide,  weight  thirty-one  scruj)les 
ten  grains ;  second  egg^  four  inches 
ten  and  a  half  lines  long,  two 
inches  eleven  and  a  half  lines 
wide,  weight  forty-one  scruples 
nine  grains ;  third  egg,  four  inches 
seven  lines  long,  three  inches  one 
line  wide,  weight  forty  scruples 
nine  grains ;  fourth  egg,  five  inches 
one  line  long,  three  inches  wide, 
weight  thii-ty-eight  scmples  fif- 
teen grains. 

The  upper  surface  of  this  bird 
is  black,  except  a  patch  of  pure 
white  round  and  in  front  of  the 
eye,  and  the  ends  of  the  secon- 
daries, which  are  white.  The 
whole  of  the  under  surface  is 
white,  and  in  winter  the  chin  and 
throat  are  also  white.  The  young 
are  mottled  with  black  and  white. 
Tlie  total  length  of  the  bird  is 
thirty-two  inches. 

Another  species  of  the  same 
genus,  the  Eazor-Bill  (Alca 
tarda),  is  tolerably  common  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  is  occasionally 
found  in  Great  Britain.  A  young 
bird  was  obtained  from  a  rock  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  eggs  of 
this  species  are  singularly  variable. 
Mr.  Champley  informs  me  that 
he  possesses  five  hundred  distinct 
specimens. 


PUFFIN.— Froiercuto  dretioa. 


The   odd   little   Puffin,   so 
common  on  our  coasts,  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  shape,  enormous  size,  and  light 
colours  of  its  beak,  which  really  looks  as  if  it  had  been  originally  made  for  some 
much  larger  bird.      Owing  to  the  dimensions  of  the  beak  it  is  often  called  the  Sea- 
Paerot,  or  the  Coulterneb. 

The  PuflSn  can  fly  rapidly  and  walk  tolerably,  but  it  dives  and  swims  supremely  well, 
chasing  fish  in  the  water,  and  often  bringing  out  a  whole  row  of  sprats  at  a  time  ranged 
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along  the  side  of  its  bill,  all  the  heads  being  within  the  mouth  and  all  the  tails  dangling 
outside.  It  breeds  upon  the  rocks  and  in  the  rabbit-warrens  near  the  sea,  finding  the 
ready-made  burrows  of  the  rabbit  very  convenient  for  the  reception  of  its  eggs,  and 
fighting  with  the  owner  for  possession  of  the  burrow.  Where  rabbits  do  not  exist,  the 
Puffin  digs  ts  own  burrow,  and  works  hard  at  its  labour.  The  egg  is  generally  placed 
several  feet  within  the  holes,  and  the  parents  defend  it  vigorously.  Even  the  raven 
makes  little  of  an  attack,  for  the  Puffin  gripes  his  foe  as  he  best  can,  and  tries  to  tumble 
into  the  sea,  where  the  raven  is  soon  drowned,  and  the  little  champion  returns  home  in 

triumph.  The  egg  is  white,  but 
soon  becomes  stained  by  the  earth. 
The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of 
fish,  crustaceans,  and  insects. 

The  top  of  the  head,  the  back, 
and  a  ring  round  the  neck  are 
black,  and  the  cheeks  and  under 
surfaces  are  white.  The  beak  is 
curiously  striped  with  orange 
upon  bluish  grey,  and  the  legs 
and  toes  are  orange.  The  lengtii 
of  tliis  bird  is  about  one  foot. 

The  Penguins  form  a  very  re- 
markable sub-family,  all  its  mem- 
bers having  their  wings  modified 
into  paddles,  useless  for  flighty 
but  capable  of  being  employed  as 
fore-legs  in  terrestrial  progression 
when  the  bird  is  in  a  hurry,  and 
probably  as  oars  or  paddles  in  the 
water.  There  are  many  species 
of  Penguins,  but  as  they  are  very 
similar  in  general  habits,  we  most 
be  content  with  a  single  example. 
The  King  Penguin  is  a  native 
of  high  southern  latitudes,  and  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  spots  which 
it  frequents.  It  swims  and  dives 
wonderfully  well,  and  feeds  largely 
on  cuttle-fish.  Dr.  Bennett  his 
given  an  admirable  description  of 
this  bird  and  its  habits,  as  it  ap- 
peared on  Macquarrie's  Island  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

"The  number  of  Penguins 
collected  together  in  this  spot  is 
immense,  but  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  guess  at  it  with  any 
near  approach  to  truth,  as  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  and  night 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  of  tlwm 
are  continually  landing,  and  an  equal  number  going  to  sea.  They  are  arranged,  when  on 
shore,  in  as  compact  a  manner  and  in  as  regular  Muiks  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  are 
classed  with  the  greatest  order,  the  young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the  moulting 
birds  in  another,  the  sitting  hens  in  a  tlnrd,  the  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  &c.;  and  so 
strictly  do  birds  in  similai*  condition  congregate,  that  should  a  bird  that  is  in  moulting 
intrude  itseK  among  those  which  are  clean,  it  is  immediately  ejected  fiom  among  them. 
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The  females  liaix^li  their  eggs  by  keeping  them  close  between  their  thighs ;  and  if 
approached  during  the  time  of  incubation,  move  away,  carrying  their  eggs  with  them.  At 
this  time  the  male  bird  goes  to  sea  and  collects  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes  very 
fat.  After  the  young  is  hatched,  both  parents  go  to  sea  and  bring  back  food  for  it :  it 
soon  becomes  so  fat  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  bu'ds  getting  very  thin.  They 
sit  quite  upright  in  their  roosting-places  and  walk  in  the  erect  position  until  they  arrive 
at  the  beach,  when  they  throw  themselves  on  their  breasts  in  order  to  encounter  the  very 
heavy  sea  met  with  at  their  landing-places." 

There  is  only  a  single  egg,  and  its  colour  is  greyish  white.  The  young  are  covered 
with  puffy  grey  wool.  As  the  bird  walks  or  rather  shuffles  along,  the  body  gives  a  half 
turn  at  every  step  and  the  feet  cross  each  other.  When,  however,  the  Penguin  is  hurried, 
it  throws  itself  on  its  breast,  uses  its  wings  as  fore-feet,  and  runs  so  quickly  that  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  quadruped  by  any  one  who  was  not  accustomed  to  the  bird  and  its 
habits.  Captain  Fitzroy  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Penguins 
feed  their  young.  "The  old  bird  gets  on  a  little  eminence  and  makes  a  great  noise 
between  quacking  and  braying,  holding  its  head  up  in  the  air  as  if  it  were  haranguing 
the  penguinneiy,  while  the  young  one  stands  close  to  it,  but  a  little  lower.  The  old  bird, 
having  continued  its  chatter  for  about  a  minute,  puts  its  head  down  and  opens  its  mouth 
widely,  into  which  the  young  one  thrusts  its  head  and  then  appears  to  suck  from  the 
throat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  the  chatter  is  again  repeated  and  the 
young  one  is  again  fed.     This  continues  for  about  ten  minutes." 

The  colouring  of  the  King  Penguin  is  as  follows  :  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  the 
throat  are  black,  round  which  runs  a  broad  band  of  light  golden  yellow,  becoming 
narrower  as  it  passes  to  the  middle  of  the  throat,  and  then  taking  a  turn  to  each  side 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  silvery  white  of  the  under  surface.  The  back  is  dark  bluish  grey, 
and  the  under  surface  pure  silvery  white,  the  feathers  being  extremely  thick  and  set  upon 
each  other  after  a  peculiar  fashion  that  preserves  the  bird  from  cold  and  wet.  During 
life,  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  is  rich  warm  purple  and  the  rest  of  the  beak  is  black. 
The  fix)nt  of  the  throat  is  in  some  request  on  account  of  its  bright  colouring,  and  is 
occasionally  made  into  waistcoats  and  slippers.  The  total  length  of  the  King  Penguin  is 
about  three  feet,  so  that  it  is  a  really  large  bird,  the  tail  being  almost  absent  and 
consequently  adding  little  to  the  measurement. 

There  are  many  species  of  Penguins,  among  which  the  Crested  Penguin  {Eddypea 
chrysocomd)  is  perhaps  the  handsomest,  its  bright  golden  crest,  which  can  be  erected  at 
pleasure,  giving  it  a  very  conspicuous  appearance.  It  is  also  a  Patagonian  species.  The 
Penguins  are  very  noisy  birds,  and  the  loud  chorus  of  their  voices  can  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  Indeed,  there  are  several  instances  known  where  the  nocturnal  cries  of  these 
and  other  sea  birds  have  warned  sailors  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  were  heedlessly 
rushing. 

The  conmion  Guillemot  is  an  example  of  the  next  sub-family. 

This  bird  is  found  plentifully  on  our  coasts  throughout  the  year,  and  may  be  seen 
swimming  and  diving  with  a  skill  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  divers.  It  can,  however, 
use  its  legs  and  wings  tolerably  well,  and  is  said  to  convey  its  young  from  the  rocks  on 
which  it  is  hatched,  by  taking  it  on  the  back  and  flying  down  to  the  water. 

Mr.  Yarrell  remarks,  that  "  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  common  Guillemot,  with 
many  other  species  of  birds,  frequenting  rocks  at  that  season,  converge  to  particular 
points,  where,  from  the  numbers  that  congregate  and  the  bustle  apparent  among  them, 
confusion  of  interests  and  localities  might  be  expected ;  but  on  t^e  contrary,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Guillemots  occupy  one  station  or  line  of  ledges  upon  the  rock  ;  the  razor- 
bills another,  the  puflins  a  third,  the  kittiwake  gulls  a  fourth ;  while  the  most  inaccessible 
pinnacles  seem  to  be  left  for  the  use  of  the  lesser  black-backed  and  the  herring  gulls. 
Two  distinct  species  scarcely  ever  breed  by  the  side  of  each  other." 

The  Guillemot  lays  one  egg,  singularly  variable  in  colour.  I  possess  several  eggs,  all 
unlike,  and  Mr.  Champley  has  five  hundred,  no  two  of  which  are  similar,  the  ground 
colouring  being  of  every  shade  from  pure  white  to  intense  red,  and  from  pale  stone-colour 
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to  light  and  dark  green.  The  shape  of  the  egg  is  very  like  that  of  a  jargonelle  pear,  and 
the  general  colour  is  bluish  green  with  spots,  splashes,  and  streaks  of  reddish  brown  and 
black.  The  eggs  are  obtained  by  men  who  are  let  down  by  ropes  over  the  precipices, 
and  gather  up  their  spoil  from  the  nairow  ledges  on  which  they  are  placed.  So  narrow, 
indeed,  are  some  of  the  ledges,  that  the  egg  seems  liable  to  be  blown  over  the  edge  with 
every  breeze. 

Tlie  head  and  upper  surface  of  this  bird, 
with  the  exception  of  the  white  tips  to  the 
secondaries,  are  dull  black,  and  the  under 
__  ^^,  surface  is  pure  white.     The  bill  is  black,  and 

the  legs  and  toes  dark  brown.    The  length  of 
the  adult  bird  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

There  are  several  other  British  species 
belonging  to  this  sub-family,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Black  Guillemot 
{Una  grylU),  known  by  its  smaller  size  and 
its  black  plumage  with  a  large  w^hite  patch 
on  the  wing.  The  Little  Auk,  or  RoTCfflB 
{Arctica  alle),  so  well  known  in  northern 
seas,  also  belongs  to  the  same  group. 

The  curious  family  of  the  Petrels  now 
comes  before  us.  A  well-known  British 
example  is  the  Stormy  Petrel,  known  to 
sailors  as  the  Mother  Carey's  Chicken, 
and  hated  by  them  after  a  most  illogical 
manner  because  it  foretells  an  approaching 
storm,  and  therefore  by  a  curious  process  of 
reasoning  is  taken  for  its  cause.  A  sailor 
once  told  me  very  frankly,  after  I  had  held  a 
short  argument  with  him,  that  "  they  mostly 
takes  things  wrong-side  forrards,"  and  so  it  is 
with  the  Stormy  Petrel,  the  pilot-fish,  and 
many  other  creatures. 

This  bird  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the   manner  in  which  it  passes   over  the 
waves,  pattering  with  its  webbed  feet  and 
flapping  its  wings  so  as  to  keep  itself  just 
above  the   suiface.     It  thus   traverses  the 
ocean  with  wonderful  ease,  the  billows  rolling 
beneath  its  feet  and  passing  away  xmder  the 
bird  without  in  the  least  disturbing  it    It  is 
mostly  on  the  move  in  windy  weather,  be- 
cause the  marine  creatures  are  flung  to  the 
surface  by  the  chopping  waves  and  can  be 
easily  picked  up  as  the  bird  pursues  its  course.   It  feeds  on  the  little  fish,  crustaceans^  and 
molluscs  which  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  especially  on  the 
floating  masses  of  algae,  and  will  for  days  keep  pace  with  a  ship  for  the  sake  of  picking 
up  the  refuse  food  thix)wn  overboard.     Indeed,  to  throw  the  garbage  of  fish  into  the  sea 
is  a  tolerably  certain  method  of  attracting  these  birds,  who  are  sharp-sighted  and  seldom 
fail  to  perceive  anything  eatable.      It  is  believed  that  the  Petrel  does  not  diva    The 
word  Petrel  is  given  to  the  bird  on  account  of  its  powers  of  walking  on  the  water,  as  is 
related  of  St.  Peter. 

It  does  not  frequent  land  except  during  the  breeding-season,  and  can  repose  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  settling  itself  just  at  the  mean  level  of  the  waves,  and  rising 
and  falling  quietly  with  the  swell.     This  Petrel  breeds  on  our  northern  coasts,  laying 
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a  white  egg  in  some  convenient  recess,  a  r{i])l>it-lnirro\v  being  often  (»nii)loyed  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Eeid,  of  Kirkwell,  Orkneys,  has  kindly  given  the  following  short  but  graphic 
description  of  these  birds  while  breeding.  "  Tliey  land  in  our  islets  every  breeding-se«ason. 
I  have  had  them  handed  to  me  alive,  frequently  togetiier  with  tlieir  eggs,  and  stinking 
little  things  they  were,  as  bad  I  suppose  as  the  fulmar.'* 

This  bird  possesses  a  singular  aniount  of  oil,  and  has  the  power  of  throwing  it  from 
the  mouth  when  terrified.  It  is  said  that  this  oil,  which  is  very  pure,  is  collected  largely 
in  St.  Kilda  by  catcliing  the  bird  on  its  egg,  where  it  sits  very  closely,  and  making  it 
disgorge  the  oil  into  a  vessel  The  bird  is  then  released  and  another  taken.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  islands  make  a  curious  use  of  this  bird  when  young  and  very 
fat,  by  simply  drawing  a  wick  through  the  body  and  lighting  it  at  the  end  which  projects 
from  the  beak.  This  unique  lamp  will  bum  for  a  considerable  period.  Sometimes  the 
Petrel  appears  in  flocks,  and  has  been  driven  southwards  by  violent  storms,  some  having 
been  shot  on  the  Thames,  others  in  Oxfordshire,  and  some  near  Birmingham. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  sooty  black,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  tertials  and 
the  upper  tail-coverts  are  white.     Its  length  is  barely  six  inches. 

A  VERY  much  larger  species,  the  Fulmar  Petrel,  is  also  one  of  our  British  birds. 

This  Petrel  is  very  plentiful  in  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  and  an  excellent  account  of 
the  bird  and  its  importance  to  the  inhabitants  has  been  given  by  Mr.  McGillivray,  who 
visited  the  island  in  1860.  "  This  bird  exists  here  in  almost  incredible  numbers.  ...  It 
forms  one  of  the  principal  means  of  support  to  the  inhabitants,  who  daily  risk  their  lives 
in  its  pursuit  The  Fuhnar  breeds  on  the  face  of  the  highest  precipices,  and  only  on  such 
as  are  furnished  with  small  grassy  shelves,  every  spot  on  which,  above  a  few  inches  in 
extent,  is  occupied  with  one  or  more  of  its  nests.  The  nest  is  formed  of  herbage,  seldom 
bulky,  generally  a  mere  shallow  excavation  in  the  turf  and  the  withered  tufts  of  the  sea- 
pink,  in  which  the  bird  deposits  a  single  egg  of  a  pure  white  colour  when  clean,  which  is 
seldom  the  case.  ...  On  the  30th  of  June,  having  partially  descended  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular precipice  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  whole  face  of  which  was  covered  with 
the  nests  of  the  Fulmar,  I  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  habits  of  this  bird, 
and  describe  from  personal  observation. 

The  nests  had  all  been  robbed  about  a  month  before  by  the  natives,  who  esteem  the 
eggs  of  this  species  above  all  others.     Many  of  the  nests  contained  each  a  young  bird  a 
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day  or  two  old  at  the  farthest,  thickly  covered  with  long  white  down.  The  young  birds 
were  very  clamorous  on  being  handled,  and  vomited  a  quantity  of  clear  oil,  with  which  I 
sometimes  observed  the  parent  birds  feeding  them  by  disgorging  it  The  old  birds,  on 
being  seized,  instantly  vomit  a  quantity  of  clear  amber-coloured  oil,  which  imparts  to  the 
whole  bird,  its  nest  and  young,  and  even  to  the  rock  which  it  frequents,  a  peculiar  and 
very  disagreeable  odour.  Fulmar  oil  is  among  the  most  valuable  productions  of  St 
Kilda.  The  best  is  obtained  from  the  old  bird  The  Fulmar  flies  with  great  buoyancy 
and  considerable  rapidity,  and  when  at  sea  is  generally  seen  skimming  along  the  surface 
of  the  waves  at  a  slight  elevation,  though  I  never  observed  one  to  alight  or  pick  up  any- 
thing from  the  water." 

In  the  Arctic  regions  the  Fulmar  Petrel  accompanies  the  whaler,  flocking  round 
the  ship  as  soon  as  a  whale  is  captured,  and  eagerly  devouring  all  the  stray  bits  of 
blubber  that  are  wasted  during  the  process  of  flensing.  It  is  an  amusing  sight  to 
watch  these  birds  during  the  process,  for  they  squabble  and  fight  over  their  meal  in 
their  anxiety  to  secure  the  best  and  largest  morsels,  and  contrive  to  swallow  pieces 
of  blubber  that  seem  large  enough  to  choke  theuL  It  is  said  that  the  birds  will 
sometimes  assemble  near  a  living  whale,  and  so  indicate  to  the  practised  eye  the 
whereabouts  of  the  huge  quany. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  Fulmar  Petrel  is  white  upon  the  head  and  neck,  pearl-grey  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  pure  white  on  all  the  lower  surface.  The  length  of  the  adult  bird  is 
not  quite  twenty  inches. 

There  are  several  other  British  examples  of  the  Petrels,  such  as  the  Capped  Petkkl 
{Procellaria  hcesitata),  notable  for  the  patch  of  white  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  pretty 
Fork-tailed  Petrel  ( Thalassidroma  Leachit)  with  its  slender  legs,  black  plumage,  and 
white  patch  on  the  upper  tail-coverts ;  Wilson's  Petrel  {ThalasMroma  Wilsanii),  much 
i-esembling  the  last-mentioned  species,  but  difiering  in  its  more  forked  tail ;  BuLWEB's 
Petrel  {Thalassidroma  Bulweri),  which  is  wholly  of  a  sooty  black  hue  ;  and  the  Sheai- 
WATERS  {Puffinius),  of  which  genus  three  species  are  known  in  England,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  proportionate  length  and  slendemess  of  their  bills. 

The  well-known  Wandering  Albatros  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  next  sub- 
family, being  the  largest  and  finest  of  all  the  species. 

This  fine  bird  is  possessed  of  wondrous  powers  of  wing,  sailing  along  for  days  together 
without  requiring  rest,  and  hardly  ever  flapping  its  wings,  merSy  swaying  itself  easily 
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from  side  to  side  with  extended  pinions.  Sometimes  the  bird  does  bend  the  last  joint, 
but  apparently  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  its  progress,  like  a  ship  backing  her 
topsails.  It  is  found  in  the  Southern  Seas,  and  is  very  familiar  to  all  those  who  have 
voyaged  through  that  portion  of  the  ocean.  Like  the  petrel,  it  follows  the  ships  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  food,  and  so  voracious  is  the  bird  that  it  has  been  observed  to  dash  at  a 
piece  of  blubber  weighing  between  three  and  four  pounds,  and  gulp  it  down  entire. 
After  this  dainty  morsel,  the  bird  was  not  able  to  rise  from  the  water,  but  yet  swam 
vigorously  after  another  piece  of  blubber  on  a  hook,  snapped  at  it,  and  was  only  saved 
from  capture  by  the  hook  breaking  in  its  mouth. 

Angling  for  Albatros  is  quite  a  favourite  amusement,  and  the  bird  often  gives  good 
sport,  sometimes  rising  into  the  air  and  being  drawn  down  on  deck  like  a  boy's  kite,  but 
generally  hanging  back  with  all  its  might  and  resisting  the  pull  of  the  line  by  means  of 
its  wings  squared  in  the  water.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  haul  in  an  Albatros  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  bird  often  escapes  by  the  hook  tearing  out  or  the  line  breaking. 
Nothing,  however,  teaches  it  wisdom,  for  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  quite  as  ready  to  take  the 
bait  again.  Even  those  which  have  been  captured,  marked  by  a  ribbon  tied  round  their 
necks  and  set  at  liberty,  will  follow  the  vessel  as  soon  as  they  recover  themselves. 

When  an  Albatros  is  hooked,  the  others  become  very  angry,  thinking  that  their 
companion  is  monopolising  the  tempting  food.  Down  they  sweep  accordingly,  pounce  on 
the  spot,  and  when  settled  on  the  water  are  very  much  astonished  to  see  their  companion 
towed  away  and  themselves  left  sitting  on  the  waves  with  nothing  to  eat.  Should  one  of 
these  birds  be  shot,  the  remainder  pounce  upon  it  at  once  and  soon  entomb  their  late 
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coinpanion  in  tlifir  mpacious  muws.  Tliesc  birds  may  under  some  circumstances  be 
dangerou.s  to  hinnan  b^-ings,  as  they  liave  been  observed  to  swoop  upon  the  head  of  a 
man  wlio  liad  falh.n  overboard ;  and  their  long  powerful  beaks  are  tearful  weapons  when 
urged  by  those  huge  pinions. 

In  sfiite  of  the  strong  oily  flavour  of  the  Albatros,  some  portions  of  it  can  be  eaten  if 
pi-oi)erly  prepared,  and  the  long  bones  of  the  wings  are  in  great  request  for  pipe-stems. 
AVhen  the  skin  and  flesh  are  nnnoved  from  the  head  of  the  xVIbatros,  a  large  depression 
is  found  just  river  tlie  eyes,  whieh  in  a  good  skull  now  before  me  exactly  accommodates 
my  hi'ut  thunil).  This  cavity  is  filled  during  life  with  a  gland,  the  use  of  which  is 
dubious.  Dr.  IJennett  di.ssectcd  several  of  the  glands  and  found  them  to  be  formed  "of 
a  hard  granulated  substiinc<',  and  j>ale  colour,  consisting  of  numerous  distinct  minute  oval 
br)di(\s,  and  on  Ijeing  cut,  it  is  found  to  be  abundantly  nourished  by  blood-vesseb ;  the 
nervf^s  supplying  it  cauic  from  the  minute  foramina  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity, 
and  are  distributed  in  and  about  the  sul)stance  of  the  gland."  In  a  dissection  in  the 
College  of  Surg(!ons,  a  duct  is  demonstrated  to  lead  towards  the  nasal  outlet  on  the  npper 
mandible. 

Tlie  Albatros  makes  its  home  on  the  lofty  precipices  of  Tristan  d*Acmiha»  the 
Crozettes,  the  Marion  Islands,  and  other  similar  localities.  Mr.  Earl,  who  visited  their 
nesting-]daces,  writes  in  forcible  huiguage  of  the  strange  and  weird-like  scene.  "A  death- 
like stillness  prevailed  in  these  high  regions,  and  to  my  ear  our  voices  had  a  strange 
unnatural  echo,  and  I  fancier  I  our  forms  appeared  gigantic,  whilst  the  air  was  piercingly 
cold.  Thi)  prospect  was  altogc'ther  suljlinie,  and  filled  the  mind  with  awe.  The  huge 
Albatros  here  a])peared  to  dread  no  interloper  or  enemy,  for  their  young  were  on  the 
gi-ound  completi^ly  uncovered  and  the  old  ones  were  stalking  round  them.  They  lay  hot 
one  egg  on  tlui  ground,  where  they  make  a  kind  of  nest  by  scraping  the  earth  round  it; 
the  young  is  entirely  white,  and  covered  w^ith  a  woolly  down,  which  is  very  beantifiiL 
As  we  approached,  they  snai)ped  their  bills  with  a  very  quick  motion,  making  a  giest 
noise ;  this  and  the  throwing  up  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  the  only  means  of 
offence  and  defence  they  seem  to  possess.  I  again  visited  the  mountain  about  five  months 
afterwards,  wdien  1  found  the  young  Albatroses  still  sitting  in  their  nests,  and  ihaj  bad 
never  moved  away  from  them." 

The  nests  of  the  Sooty  Albatros  (Diomedea  fulginosa)  are  built  in  siinOar  localities^ 
but  are  rather  better  made,  cr)nsisting  of  mud  raised  some  five  or  six  inches^  with  a  fl^g^t 
depression  on  the  top.  Tlie  Yellow-beaked  Albatros  {Diomedea  clUorarhMncAM9)  nnkes 
a  still  more  elaborate  nest,  the  heap  of  mud  being  about  one  foot  in  height  with  a 
kind  of  little  trench  round  the  base.  All  these  species  were  quite  undismayed  at  the 
pr(\sence  of  human  beings,  having  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  way  before  they  would  allow 
tlieir  visitors  to  pass,  and  then  returning  to  their  posts  with  perfect  composnze.  Some  of 
them,  however,  retaliated  after  their  own  fashion,  by  squirting  oil  out  of  their  months  upon 
the  clothes  of  their  disturbeiu     With  this  oily  substance  the  parents  feed  their  young. 

Captain  Carmichael,  who  visited  these  islands,  tried  a  curious  experiment  with  an 
Albatros,  with  a  very  unexpected  residt.  "We  had  the  curiosity  to  take  one  of  them 
l»y  the  point  of  the  wungs  and  fling  it  over  the  rock  ;  yet,  though  it  had  several  hundred 
feet  of  clear  fall,  it  never  recovered  itself,  but  dropped  down  like  a  stone." 

The  Wandering  Albatros  is  rather  variable  in  plumage,  but  in  general  the  head,  neck, 
back,  and  wings  are  grey  or  brown,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  white. 

The  large  family  of  the  Gulls  is  here  represented  by  four  species,  all  of  which  are 
among  our  British  birds. 

The  Skua  is  a  large,  fierce,  and  powerful  bird,  tjTannizing  in  a  shameful  manner  over 
its  weaker  i-elations,  and  i-obbing  them  without  mercy.  It  feeds  mostly  on  fish,  but  prefers 
taking  advantage  of  the  lalDours  of  others  to  working  honestly  for  its  own  living.  As  th<^ 
lesser  (iulls  are  busily  fishing,  the  Skuas  hover  about  the  spot,  aAd  as  soon  as  a  poor  Gull 
has  caught  a  fish,  and  is  going  off  to  his  family,  down  comes  the  Skua  upon  him  with 
tlm^atening  beak  and  rocking  wings,  and  when  the  victim  drops  his  burden,  to  escape 
with  greater  facility,  the  Skua  darts  after  the  falling  fish,  and  snaps  it  up  before  it  reaches 
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the  water.     It  also  eats  eggs  and  the  smaller  birds,  a  propensity  which  is  shared  by  other 
Gulls  than  the  Skua. 

The  Skua  is  no  coward,  however  tyrannously  it  may  behave,  and  is  quite  as  ready  to 
repel  a  foe  as  to  attack  a  victim.    Even  the  golden  eagle  makes  no  head  against  the  Skua^ 
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and  Mr,  Dunn  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a  pair  of  these  birds  beat  off  an  eagle  from  their 
nesting-place  on  Eona's  Hill.  Tliis  species  breeds  in  some  of  the  British  islands,  but 
properly  belongs  to  more  northern  regions.  It  does  not  associate  in  flocks,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  more  than  three  or  four  are  seen  together.  The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  and  their  colour  is  olive-brown,  mottled  with  a  darker  hue. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  Skua  are  brown  streaked  with  chestnut,  the  back  and  tail 
are  brown,  and  the  throat  and  under  parts  are  clove-brown.  In  length  the  bird  rather 
exceeds  two  feet.  The  name  of  Skua  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  bird, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  word  "  Skui." 

Several  other  species  of  Skua  are  included  in  our  list  of  British  birds,  among  which  is 
the  PoMARiNE  Skua  {Stercorarim  pomarinus),  known  by  the  mottled  plumage  of  the  back ; 
and  Buffon's  Skua  (St^rcorartus  cepphus)^  remarkable  for  the  elongated  central  featheis 
of  the  tail ;  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  common  Gull  is  too  familiar  to  need  much  description,  as  it  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  visited  the  seashore,  or  the  mouth  of  any  of  our  larger  rivers.  It  is  a  bold 
bird,  caring  little  for  man,  and  even  following  a  steamer  so  closely  that  the  gleam  of  its 
eyes  can  be  plainly  seen.  It  can  easily  be  tamed,  and  is  a  rather  useful  bird  in  a  garden, 
destroying  vermin  of  various  kinds,  and  occasionally  killing  and  eating  any  small  bird 
that  may  incautiously  venture  within  reach  of  the  strong  bill.  Cheese  seems  to  be  an 
acknowledged  dainty  with  these  birds,  which  have  often  been  known  to  contract  so  great 
an  affection  for  the  place  of  their  captivity  as  to  return  to  it  voluntarily,  and  even  to 
introduce  a  mate  to  the  well-remembered  hospitalities. 

Its  ordinary  food  consists  of  the  refuse  matter  flimg  up  by  the  tide,  as  well  as  of 
various  marine  creatures,  and  to  obtain  them  the  Gulls  may  be  seen  covering  the  shores 
with  their  white  plumage  as  soon  as  the  tide  retires.  A  very  favourite  resort  of  the  GuD 
is  the  upper  part  of  some  sands,  such  as  the  Goodwins,  which  are  submerged  during  high 
water,  and  only  uncovered  as  the  water  recedes.  The  bird  will,  however,  make  considerable 
incursions  inland,  and  may  be  seen  very  amicably  following  the  plough  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  the  worms  and  grubs  that  are  thrown  to  the  surface  by  the  share. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  Gull  are  pure  white,  the  upper  surface  grey,  vari^ated  with 
the  white  edges  and  tips  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials.  The  primaries  are  black  on  the 
outer  web,  and  the  two  first  quills  are  black  at  their  tips.  The  tail-coverts,  tail,  and 
whole  under  surface  are  piu'e  white,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  ashen  green.  The  total 
length  of  an  adult  male  is  about  eighteen  inches ;  the  feniale  is  rather  smaller. 

The  Great  Black-backed  Gull  is  a  very  fine  birci,  not  very  plentiful  on  our  coasts, 
but  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  British  shores. 

This  bird  prefers  low-lying  and  marshy  lands,  and  is  found  on  the  flat  shores  of  Kent 
and  Essex  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is  popularly  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Cob.  It  is  very  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  on  some  of  the 
islands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  it  breeds  in  abundance,  the  eggs  being  highly  valued  on 
account  of  their  rich  flavour  and  their  large  size.  It  is  the  custom  in  those  localities  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  these  eggs,  and  to  take  two  sets  in  succession,  leaving  the  third  for  the 
bird  to  hatch.  Mr.  Hewitson  mentions  that  upon  an  island  of  barely  half  an  acre  in 
extent,  sixty  dozen  eggs  were  secured. 

The  food  of  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  consists  mostly  of  fish,  but  it  has  a  veiy 
accommodating  appetite,  and  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  garbage,  besides  destroying 
young  birds.  It  has  even  been  known  to  kill  weakly  lambs.  It  is  a  fierce  bird,  and 
when  wotinded  will  tight  vigorously  for  its  liberty.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  of  grass, 
and  generally  contains  three  eggs  of  greenish  dun  flecked  with  grey  and  brown.  In  the 
summer  plumage  the  head  and  neck  of  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  are  white,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  is  dark  leaden  grey,  with  some  white  upon  the  quiU-feathers  of  the 
wings.  The  whole  of  the  under  surface  is  pure  white,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  pinkish. 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  thirty  inches.  In  the  winter-plumage  the  bird  is  streaked 
with  grey. 
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The  pretty  Kittiwake  Gull  is  tolerably  plentiful  on  many  of  our  shores,  and  breeds 
upon  the  rocky  portions  of  the  coast.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  its  plumage  according  to 
the  age,  the  Kittiwake  has  been  called  by  several  names  ;  "  Tarrock  "  being  the  best  known 
and  belonging  to  the  bird  while  young.  The  name  of  Kittiwake  is  given  in  allusion 
to  its  cry,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  word  rather  slowly  pronounced.  The 
nest  of  the  Kittiwake  is  made  of  seaweed,  and  placed  on  narrow  ledges  of  rock  at  a  great 
elevation.  The  nests  are  placed  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  generally  contain 
three  eggs  of  a  brownish  olive,  covered  with  spots  of  grey  and  brown. 

Tlie  head  and  neck  of  the  Kittiwake  are  white,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  silvery 
grey,  the  wings  being  diversified  with  a  little  black  and  nmch  wliite.  The  under  surface 
IS  pure  white.  Yearling  birds  are  much  flecked  with  black  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
many  of  the  wing-feathers  are  liberally  tipped  and  edged  with  the  same  hue,  and  the  tail 
is  tipped  with  black.  The  length  of  the  Kittiwake  is  nearly  sixteen  inches.  The  specific 
name  of  tridactylti8y  or  three-toed,  is  given  to  the  bird  because  the  hinder  toe  is  wanting, 
its  place  being  represented  by  a  small  tubercle. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  British  Gulls,  too  numerous  to  be  described.  Among 
these  we  may  notice  the  Little  Gull  {Larus  minutus),  remarkable  for  its  jetty  black 
head  and  neck  and  its  small  size,  its  length  being  little  more  than  ten  inches;  the 
Laughing  Gull  {Larus  atricilld),  which  derives  its  name  from  its  curious  screaming  cry ; 
the  Herring  or  Silvery  Gull  {Lama  argentatui),  a  fine  species,  about  two  feet  in  length, 
with  a  pure  white  head  and  neck,  and  a  soft  grey  back,  and  jetty  black  primaries  with  a 
spot  or  two  of  white  at  the  tips  ;  and  the  Ivory  Gull  {Pagophila  ebumea),  so  called  on 
account  of  the  pure  white  of  its  summer  plumage. 

The  name  of  Scissor-bill  is  very  appropriately  given  to  the  species  now  before  us. 

This  remarkable  Gull  has  a  long  and  much  compressed  beak,  the  lower  mandible 
being  much  longer  than  the  upper,  rather  flatter,  and  shutting  into  the  upper  like  a  knife- 
blade  into  the  handla  This  beak  is  orange-red  at  the  base,  deepening  into  black  at  the 
2.  So 
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tip.  The  Scissor-bill  skims  just  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  its  knife-like  bill  cutting 
through  the  water,  and  picking  up  the  crustaceans,  molluscs,  and  fish  that  come  to  the 
surface.  While  tlms  darting  along,  the  bird  utters  loud  and  exultant  cries.  It  does  not, 
however,  trust  solely  to  the  wide  seas  for  its  food,  for,  according  to  Lesson,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  scene,  the  bird  feeds  much  upon  bivalves,  adroitly  inserting  its  beak 
into  their  shells  as  they  lie  open,  and  then  banging  the  shell  against  a  rock  or  stone,  so  as 
to  break  the  hinge  and  expose  the  inhabitant,  which  is  immediately  scooped  out  and 
swallowed 

The  Scissor-bill  is  found  along  the  coast  of  America  and  part  of  Africa.  It  breads  on 
marshes  and  sandy  islands,  laying  three  eggs  of  a  white  colour  spotted  w^ith  ashu  The 
colour  of  this  bird  is  dark  brown  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  upper  surface,  \^dth  a  bar  of 
white  across  the  wings,  and  the  under  surface  white.     Its  length  is  about  twenty  inches. 


T^RS.— sterna  hirundo. 


The  common  Tern,  or  Sea  Swallow,  is  very  plentiful  on  our  coasts,  and  may  be 
seen  flying  along  on  rapid  wing,  its  long  forked  tail  giving  it  so  decidedly  a  swallow-like 
air,  that  its  popidar  name  of  Sea  SwaUow  is  well  applied 

It  is  mostly  seen  on  the  wing,  not  often  going  to  shore,  except  during  the  breeding- 
season,  but  reposing  occasionally  on  floating  logs  of  wood,  buoys,  and  similar  resting- 
places.  Its  food  consists  mostly  of  small  fish,  which  it  obtains  by  darting  down  fix)m  the 
air  upon  them.  When  seeking  for  food  it  does  not  rise  to  any  great  elevation,  but  hovers 
at  a  few  feet  above  the  water  ready  to  pounce  upon  a  passing  fish  that  may  be  imwaiy 
enough  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  sufliciently  small  to  be  eaten.  Sand  eels  are  said  to 
be  a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  Tern.  It  is  a  noisy  bird,  ever  on  the  move,  chasing 
its  companions  when  it  is  tired  of  fishing,  and  uttering  continually  its  loud  jarring  cry. 

The  Tern  breeds  on  the  low-lying  lands,  and  maJces  a  very  rude  nest,  being  indeed 
nothing  more  than  a  shallow  depression  in  the  earth  into  which  are  scraped  a  few  sticks, 
stones,  and  dry  grasses.  The  Tern  reaches  this  country  about  May  and  departs  in 
September.  An  adult  bird  in  summer  plumage  has  the  tip  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the 
neck  jetty  black,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ashen  grey,  the  under  surface  white,  and  the 
legs,  feet,  and  bill  coral-red,  the  biU  deepening  into  black  at  the  tip.  The  length  of  the 
Tern  rather  exceeds  fourteen  inches ;  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  long  forked  feathers  of 
the  tail. 
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Another  rather  celebrated  species  of  Tern,  though  rare  in  England,  is  the  Noddy. 

This  bird  is  spread  over  many  portions  of  the  world,  but  is  a  very  rare  visitant  to  our 
shores.  It  often  alights  on  vessels  by  night,  and  as  it  does  not  see  well  except  in  daylight, 
suffers  itself  to  be  easily  caught.  This  habit  has  sometimes  had  a  most  providential  eff'ect, 
and  saved  the  lives  of  sailors  adrift  in  a  boat  without  provisions.  Audubon  writes  of  the 
Noddy  :  "  The  flight  of  this  bird  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  night-hawk  when  passing 
over  meadows  or  rivers.  AMien  about  to  alight  on  the  water  the  Xoddy  keeps  its  wings 
extended  upwards,  and  touches  it  first  with  its  feet.  It  swims  with  considerable  buoyancy 
and  grace,  and  at  times  immerses  its  head  to  seize  on  a  fish.  When  seized  in  the  hand 
it  utters  a  rough  cry.  On  such  occasions  it  bites  severely  with  quickly  repeated  move- 
ments of  the  bill,  which  on  missing  the  object  aimed  at,  closes  with  a  snap."  The  bird  picks 
up  its  food  as  it  skims  along  the  surface. 


NODDY.— '^not«  stdlidu 


The  nesting  of  the  Noddy  is  rather  variable.  Sometimes  it  places  its  nest  upon  a 
ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  water,  and  at  other  times  builds  it  among  bushes  or  low  trees, 
j^he  nest  is  always  a  clumsy-looking  affair,  and  as  the  bird  is  in  the  habit  of  adhering  to 
the  same  spot  for  several  successive  seasons,  and  adding  fresh  material  each  time,  the  nests 
soon  acquire  a  very  large  size,  some  being  masses  of  seaweed  about  two  feet  in  thickness, 
with  only  a  slight  depression  at  the  top.  In  any  case,  the  nest  is  veiy  dirty  and  badly 
kept,  and  the  odour  of  a  crowded  nesting-place  is  anything  but  pleasant.  Mr.  Gilbeii; 
mentions  that  in  Western  Australia,  where  the  Noddy  breeds  largely,  its  numbers  are  much 
thinned  by  a  kind  of  lizard,  which  eats  the  young  and  occasionally  kills  the  old  birds. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  not  one  in  twenty  lives  long  enough  to  take  wing. 

The  eggs  of  the  Noddy  are  usually  three  in  number,  of  a  dark  orange  colour,  splashed 
and  spotted  with  red  and  purple.  They  are  very  good  eating,  and  sailors  collect  them 
largely  for  the  table.  The  Noddy  is  a  dark-looking  bird,  the  forehead  and  top  of  the  head 
being  buff,  the  back  of  the  head  dusky  grey,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  plumage 
chocolate-brown.  Even  the  legs,  feet,  and  bUl  are  black.  The  average  length  of  the 
Noddy  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches. 

Several  other  species  of  Terns  are  found  on  our  coasts,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Sooty  Tern  (Sterna  Juliginosa),  sooty  black  above  and  white  below  ;  the 
Lesser  Tern  {Sterna  minuta),  a  very  small  species,  only  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length  ; 
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the  Caspian  Tern  {Sterna  Caapia),  a  fine  species,  twenty  inches  long ;  the  Roseate  Tern 
{Sterna paradises),  remarkable  for  the  rosy  white  hue  of  its  under  surface;  and  several 
other  species,  all  resembling  each  other  in  habits  and  general  form. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  last  family  of  birds,  the  Pelicans,  a  group  which  includes  many 
species,  all  remarkable  for  some  peculiarity,  and  many  of  them  really  fine  and  handsome  birds. 

As  its  name  imi)lies,  the  Tiiopic  Bird  is  seldom  to  be  seen  outside  the  tropics  unless 
driven  by  storms.  It  is  wonderfully  powerful  on  the  wing,  being  able  to  soar  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  passing  whole  days  in  the  air  without  needing  to  settle.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  delicately  graceful  bird,  and  always  calls  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
beholders,  as  it  hovers  ab()ve  the  vessel  or  darts  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of  prey.  \\Tiile 
on  the  wing  it  utters  a  loud,  shrill,  and  grating  cry,  which  often  indicates  its  presence  at 
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night  as  well  as  by  day.  On  account  of  this  shrill  cry,  the  sailors  call  it  the  Boatswain 
Bird.  They  also  call  it  by  the  name  of  Startail,  on  account  of  the  long  projectirg  tail- 
feathers. 

As  a  general  fact  they  do  not  fly  to  very  great  distances  from  land,  three  hundred 
miles  being  about  the  usual  limit;  but  Dr.  Iknnett  obser\'ed  them  on  one  occasion  when 
the  nean\st  land  was  about  one  thousand  miles  distant  The  long  tail-shafts  of  the  Tropic 
Bird  are  nuich  valued  in  many  lands,  the  natives  wearing  them  as  ornaments,  or  weaving 
tluMu  into  various  implements.  The  feathers  of  a  closely  allied  species,  the  Roseate 
Tropic  Bird  {P/taeton  p/wnimrus^  are  used  in  the  South  Seas  for  various  purposes,  and  are 
obtained  by  visiting  the  binls  during  the  time  of  incubation,  wlien  they  sit  closely  in  their 
nests,  and  <piietly  plucking  out  the  coveted  plume.  Dr.  Bennett  obser\-es,  "  The  *red  caps* 
mentioned  by  Captain  Cook  as  worn  by  the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands  are  fonned 
principally  fivm  these  red  shafts,  and  I  observed  the  same  use  of  them  in  the  island  of 
Kotiima,  South  Pacific  Ocean,  the  caps  (named  shoul,  or  war  head-dress  of  the  natives  of 
that  island,  and  worn  as  a  decoration  by  warriors  in  battle)  being  formed  from  the  red  tail- 
teath<^rs  of  the  Roseate  Tix^pic  Bird,  wliich  the  natives  procure  with  some  diflBiculty,  and  they 
are  consecpiently  ver}'  highly  valued.  The  cap  is  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  without  any 
crown,  and  is  tied  on  the  forehead.  I  have  also  seen  many  neat  baskets  in  which  the  ned 
shafts  of  this  bird  had  beim  very  ingeniously  interwoven  ;  Uiey  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  even  stated  to  be  brought  from  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Califbrnia^* 
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The  Tropic  Bird  breeds  in  the  Mauritius.  The  young  are  odd  little  things,  not 
in  the  least  resembling  their  parents,  round  as  balls  and  covered  with  white  down. 
The  flight  of  the  Tropic  Bird  is  of  a  rather  peculiar  jerking  or  shooting  character.  The 
total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  two  feet  six  inches,  of  which  the  tsal-feathers  occupy 
about  fifteen  inches. 

The  singular  Darters  are  inhabitants  of  two  parts  of  the  world,  one  species  inhabiting 
Africa,  and  another  being  found  in  America.  With  their  slender  heads,  their  long  snake- 
like necks,  and  their  evidently  aquatic  bodies,  they  really  look  as  if  they  had  been  formed 
on  the  same  model  as  the  well-known  plesiosaurus. 

The  common  Darter  inhabits  many  parts  of  America,  and  is  found  along  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  marshy  groimds.  Mr.  Ord  writes  as  follows  of  these  birds :  "  The  first 
individual  that  I  saw  in  Florida  was  making  away  to  avoid  me  along  the  shore  of  a 
reedy  marsh,  which  was  lined  with  alligators,  and  the  first  impression  on  my  mind  was 
that  I  beheld  a  snake,  but  the  recollection  of  the  habits  of  the  bird  soon  undeceived  ma 
To  pursue  these  birds  at  such  times  is  useless,  as  they  cannot  be  induced  to  rise  or  even 
to  expose  their  bodies. 
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Wherever  the  limbs  of  a  tree  project  over  and  dip  into  the  water,  there  the  Darters  are 
sure  to  be  found,  these  situations  being  convenient  resting-places  for  the  purpose  of 
sunning  and  preening  themselves,  and  probably  gi^^ng  them  a  better  opportunity  of 
observing  their  finny  prey.  They  crawl  from  the  water  upon  the  limbs  and  fix  themselves 
in  an  upright  position,  which  they  maintain  in  the  utmost  silence.  If  there  be  foliage  or 
long  moss,  they  secrete  themselves  in  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  perceived 
unless  one  be  close  to  them.  When  approached,  they  drop  into  the  water  with  such 
surprising  skill  that  one  is  astonished  how  so  large  a  body  can  plunge  with  so  little 
noise,  the  agitation  of  the  body  being  apparently  not  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  the 
gliding  of  an  eel." 

While  in  the  tree  this  bird  has  a  habit  of  rapidly  darting  its  snaky  iiead  and  neck 
through  the  foliage,  so  that  at  a  first  glance  it  would  be  taken  for  a  serpent,  and  even 
when  swimming  its  body  is  submerged,  and  the  only  part  visible  is  the  long  neck  writhing 
about  just  like  an  aquatic  serpent. 

Tlio  nest  of  the  Darter  is  a  rather  large  edifice  of  sticks,  placed  upon  the  trees  that 
grow  in  the  marshy  lands  which  the  Darters  frequent.  The  eggs  are  blua  In  the  adult 
bird  the  general  colour  is  very  deep  green.  A  strip  of  brownish  white  runs  from  the 
eye  partially  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  scapulary  feathers  are  long  and  slender, 
with  a  stripe  of  white  along  their  centra  The  wings  are  black  variegated  with  silvery 
white.     The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  not  quite  three  feet. 

Another  species,  Levaillant's  Darter  or  Snake-bird  {Plotus  LevatUantii),  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  its  habits  and  general  form  resemble  the  preceding  species.  In  the 
water  it  is  most  agile,  and  can  often  dive  at  the  flash  of  a  gun  and  place  itself  in  safety 
by  going  under  water  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  direction  where  it  was  not 
expected,  and  then  rising  into  the  air  and  flying  offi 

The  Gannet,  Solan  Goose,  or  Spectacled  Goose,  is  a  well-known  resident  on  our 
coasts,  its  chief  home  being  the  Bass  Eock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  which  it  congregates 
in  vast  numbers. 

The  Gannet  is  a  large  bird,  nearly  three  feet  long ;  and  being  powerful  on  the  wing, 
and  possessed  of  a  large  appetite,  it  makes  great  havoc  among  the  fish  which  it  devours. 
Herrings,  pilchards,  sprats,  and  similar  fish,  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  Gunned  and 
as  soon  as  the  shoals  of  herrings  approach  the  coast,  the  Gannets  assemble  in  flocks  and 
indicate  to  the  fishermen  the  presence  and  position  of  the  fish.  The  bird  is  able  to  catch 
its  prey  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  and  accomplishes  its  object  by  shooting 
directly  downwards  with  partially  closed  wings  and  seizing  the  fish  before  it  has  had  time 
to  take  alarm.  While  engaged  in  feeding  upon  the  shoals  of  herrings  that  are  inclosed  in 
the  nets,  the  Gannets  are  frequently  taken  by  becoming  entangled  in  the  meshes.  They  are 
also  caught  by  fastening  a  herring  on  a  board  and  setting  it  afloat  The  Gannet  sees  the 
fish,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  board,  and  so  comes  down  with  a  pounce,  drives  its  beak 
through  the  herring,  and  into  the  board,  and  is  of  course  killed  by  the  concussion.  The 
Gannet  is  enabled  to  guard  itself  against  too  deep  a  submergence  and  to  break  the  shock  of 
its  body  falling  against  the  water  by  means  of  certain  subcutajaeous  air-cells,  which  according 
to  Montagu  are  capable  of  containing  three  full  breaths  from  human  lungs,  and  are  equal 
to  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  entire  inches. 

The  birds  that  breed  on  the  Bass  Rock  are  very  tame  in  consequence  of  their  immunity 
from  persecution,  and  will  even  sufler  themselves  to  be  handled  when  on  their  nests 
without  displaying  any  uneasiness,  except  uttering  a  little  dissatisfied  croaking.  The 
nest  of  the  Gannet  is  a  heap  of  grass,  seaweed,  and  similar  substances,  on  which  is  laid 
one  very  pale  blue  egg,  which,  however,  does  not  long  retain  its  purity.  The  young 
are  clothed  with  white  puffy  down,  which  aft^r  a  while  changes  to  nearly  black  feathers, 
the  white  plumage  not  being  assumed  until  the  bird  has  reached  full  age.  The  head  and 
neck  of  the  full-grown  bird  are  bufl^,  the  primaries  black,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
white.  The  yearling  bird  is  almost  wholly  black  covered  with  streaks  and  triangular 
marks  of  greyish  whita    The  total  length  of  this  hird  is  about  thirty-four  inchea 
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The  well-known  Booby  {Sula  fusca),  so  called  from  its  stupidity  when  attacked 
whether  by  man  or  the  frigate  bird,  is  closely  allied  to  the  gannet.  This  bird  is  found  in 
most  of  the  warmer  latitudes  settled  upon  the  islands  and  rocky  shores,  and  catching  fish 
all  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  frigate  birds  who  attack  and  rob  it.  The  colour  of  the  Booby 
is  brown  above  and  whitish  grey  beneath. 

The  common  Cormorant  is  well  known  for  its  voracious  habits,  its  capacities  of 
digestion  having  long  become  proverbial. 

This  bird  is  common  on  all  our  rocky  coasts,  where  it  may  be  seen  sitting  on  some 
projecting  ledge,  or  di\ang  and  swimming  with  great  agility,  and  ever  and  anon  returning 
to  its  resting-place  on  the  rock.  It  is  an  admirable  swimmer  and  a  good  diver,  and  chases 
fish  with  equal  perseverance  and  success,  both  qualities  being  needful  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  its  ever-craving  maw.  Eels  are  favourite  morsels  with  the  Cormorant,  which,  if  the  eel 
should  be  small,  swallows  it  alive  in  spite  of  the  writhings  and  struggling  of  its  victim, 
and  the  many  retrogressions  which  it  will  make  from  the  interior  of  its  devourer,  until  it 
is  finally  accumulated  and  digested,  the  latter  being  a  process  of  wonderful  celerity.  If 
the  eel  is  rather  large  and  powerful,  the  Cormorant  batters  it  against  some  hard  substance 
and  then  swallows  it  easily.  Mr.  Fortune  gives  a  ludicrous  narrative  of  a  number  of 
tame  Cormorants  and  their  behaviour  at  feeding-time;  how  they  were  supplied  with 
eels ;  how  they  swallowed  them  as  fast  as  possible  ;  how  after  all  had  disappeared,  one  of 
the  swallowed  eels  returned  into  the  air  and  was  immediately  fought  for  by  the  birds, 
greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  individual  whose  propei-ty  it  had  been ;  and  how  he 
tried  to  reimburse  himself  by  means  of  a  similar  mishap  on  the  part  of  some  of  his 
companions 
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CRB8TED  COVLUORANT.-Ordeuhit  erittdhu. 


Tlid  Cormorant  can  oaHily  bo  tamed,  and  in  China,  where  everything  living  or  dead  is 
ntiliwMl,  tho  bird  in  omployod  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  The  Cormorants  are 
r«f(tilarly  traincul  to  thij  task,  and  go  out  with  their  master  in  a  boat,  where  they  sit 
nuinily  on  th(!  (»dg(i  until  thoy  receive  his  ordera.  They  then  dash  into  the  water,  seize 
inn  (IhU  in  th(ur  IkuiUh,  and  l)ring  them  to  their  owner.  Should  one  of  these  birds  pounce 
upon  a  (JMh  too  hirg(^  for  it  to  cany  alone,  one  of  its  companions  will  come  to  its  assistance, 
and  thn  two  io^c^ther  will  take  the  fish  and  bring  it  to  the  boat  Sometimes  a  Cormorant 
tak(w  an  idln  fit,  and  Hwims  playfully  about  instead  of  attending  to  its  business,  when  it 
ii  moallnd  to  a  snuHo  of  duty  by  its  master,  who  strikes  the  water  with  his  oar  and  shouts 
at  tho  bird,  who  accoi)ta  tho  n^buke  at  once  and  dives  after  its  prey.  When  the  task  is 
comploUul,  tho  birds  (m>  allowed  their  share  of  fish.  A  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
ihoMo  birdH  may  bo  found  in  Mr.  Fortune's  work  on  China 

Tho  ('ormorant,  althougli  a  web-footed  bird,  is  able  to  perch,  and  may  often  be  seen 
sittintf  on  a  i)oat  or  a  mil  overhanging  a  stream,  watching  the  fish  as  they  pass  below. 

Tlio  noHt  of  tlu^  ('Ormorant  is  made  of  a  large  mass  of  sticks,  seaweed,  and  grass,  and 
tho  ogg«  art^  IVom  four  to  six  in  number,  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of 
tho  paront«  and  of  a  curious  chalky  texture  externally,  varied  with  a  pale  greenish  blue. 
Many  nt^t«  are  placed  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and,  as  maybe  imagined  from  the 
habits  of  tho  bird,  tho  nosting-plac4?s  are  very  ill-savoured  and  by  no  means  adapted 
to  tloUoato  ni^trils.  When  tho  young  aro  first  hatched  they  are  veiy  odd  creatures,  quite 
without  fiHithors  and  inn-orod  only  with  a  hard-looking  black  skin,  upon  which  the 
clothing  of  black  woolly  do^^Ti  does  not  appear  until  several  days.  They  soon  take  to  the 
water,  and,  like  most  aquatic  birds,  swim  long  before  they  can  fly. 
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'  In  the  summer  time  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  black  sprinkled  with  hair-like 
feathers  of  a  pure  white,  and  elongated  on  the  back  of  the  head  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
crest.  The  upper  pai-t  of  the  body  is  brown  mottled  with  black,  and  the  front  of  the 
throat  and  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  are  velvety  bluish  black.  There  is  a  white 
patch  on  the  thighs,  and  the  legs  and  toes  are  likewise  black.  The  young  bird  is  much 
lighter  in  colour,  without  the  black  on  the  head  or  breast,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
of  a  dull  greyish  white  mottled  with  a  little  brown.  The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
three  feet;  the  female  is  a  few  inches  shorter.  The  pouch  under  the  throat  is  yellow 
edged  with  white. 

Another  well-known  British  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Crested  Cormorant, 
Green  Cormorant,  or  Shag,  a  bird  which  can  at  once  be  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  species  by  the  green  colour  of  the  plumage  and  the  difference  in  size,  the 
length  of  an  adult  male  being  only  twenty-seven  inches.  In  habits  this  species 
resembles  the  common  Cormorant. 

The  nest  of  the  Crested  Cormorant  is  placed  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  generally  in  a  spot 
very  difficult  of  access,  and  like  that  of  the  preceding  species  gives  forth  a  horrible 
stench  caused  by  the  mixture  of  decaying  seaweed  and  putrefying  fish.  The  nest  is  made 
rather  ingeniously  of  stalks  and  roots  of  seaweed,  lined  with  grass  in  the  centre.  The 
colour  of  this  Cormorant  is  rich  dark  green,  except  the  wing  and  tail  quill-feathers,  which 
are  black.     The  young  birds  are  greenish  brown  above,  and  brow^n  and  white  below. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  well-known  Pelican,  which  is  universally  accepted  as  the  type 
of  the  family. 

This  bird  is  found  spread  over  many  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  is  also  found 
in  some  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  a  sociable  bird,  assembling  in  large  flocks,  and 
often  mingling  with  the  flamingoes,  its  white  plumage  contrasting  finely  with  the  scarlet 
raiment  of  its  long-necked  allies.  The  wings  of  the  Pelican  are  very  long  and  powerful, 
and  the  flight  is  singularly  bold  and  graceful.  Oftentimes  the  birds  fly  in  large  bodies, 
sometimes  forming  themselves  into  some  definite  shape,  sometimes  spreading  themselves 
in  any  order  and  then  gathering  together  into  a  compact  mass,  and  often  rising  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  almost  beyond  ken  in  spite  of  their  large  size. 

The  pouch  of  the  Pelican  is  enormously  large,  capable  of  containing  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  is  employed  by  the  bird  as  a  basket  wherein  to  carry  the  fish  which  it  has 
caught.  The  Pelican  is  a  good  fisherman,  hovering  above  the  water  watching  for  a  shoal 
of  fish  near  the  surface.  Down  sweeps  the  bird,  scoops  up  a  number  of  fish  in  its 
capacious  pouch,  and  then  generally  goes  off  homeward.  Sometimes  it  is  interrupted  by 
a  large  species  of  hawk,  which  robs  the  Pelican  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  As  the 
industrious  bird  files  home  laden  with  the  finny  spoil,  the  hawk  swoops  down  upon  it  and 
ruffles  its  wings  in  so  threatening  a  manner  that  the  Pelican  screams  with  terror.  The 
hawk  snatches  the  fish  out  of  the  bird's  pouch  and  flies  off,  leaving  the  poor  Pelican  to 
return  and  replenish  its  pouch.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact,  that  in  the  Pelican  the  tongue, 
which  is  so  large  and  curiously  constructed  in  many  birds,  is  almost  wanting,  and  is 
represented  by  a  little  fleshy  knob  hardly  the  size  of  a  finger-top.  In  spite  of  the  large 
size  of  the  pouch,  the  Pelican  can  wrinkle  it  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  barely 
perceptible. 

lie  nest  of  the  Pelican  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  some  retired  spot,  usually  an  island 
in  the  sea,  or  the  borders  of  some  inland  lake  or  a  river.  It  is  made  of  grasses,  and 
contains  two  or  three  white  eggs.  The  female  sits  on  the  eggs,  and  her  mate  goes  off  to 
fish  for  her ;  and  when  the  yoimg  are  hatched  they  are  fed  by  the  parents,  who  turn  the 
fish  out  of  their  pouches  into  the  mouths  of  the  young.  In  order  to  perform  this 
operation,  they  press  the  bill  against  their  breast,  so  that  its  scarlet  tip  looks  like  a  blood- 
spot  against  the  white  feathers,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  Pelican  feeds  her 
young  with  her  own  blood. 

In  spite  of  the  huge  size  of  the  beak  and  pouch,  the  Pelioan  can  preen  its  plumage 
with  perfect  ease,  and  uses  its  feet  to  those  pcui»  of  the  neck  and  head  which  it  cannot 
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reach  with  the  bill.  WTien  it  is  annoyed,  it  has  a  habit  of  slapping  the  mandibles 
together  with  a  sound  that  can  best  be  described  by  the  word  "  walloping,"  caused  by  the 
flapping  of  the  loose  pouch.  It  assumes  a  great  variety  of  positions ;  and  when  two 
individuals  quarrel,  the  grotesque  attitudes  with  which  they  denote  their  anger  are 
irresistibly  ludicrous.  When  playful  it  tumbles  about  in  the  water,  dabbles  with  the  bill 
as  if  it  were  catching  fish,  dashes  the  water  on  every  side  with  its  huge  wings,  and  then 
walking  on  shore  stands  still  and  flaps  its  pinions  with  a  force  and  decision  that  strongly 
remind  the  observer  of  a  cabman  on  a  very  cold  day. 

The  colour  of  the  Pelican  is  white  with  a  delicate  roseate  tinge  like  that  of  a  blush 
rose.  On  the  breast  the  feathers  are  elongated  and  of  a  golden  yellow.  The  quill-feathers 
are  black,  but  hardly  seen  until  the  bird  expands  its  wings ;  the  bill  is  yellow,  tipped 
with  red.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  almost  six  feet,  and  the  expanse  of  wing  about 
twelve  feet. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Pelican,  but  the  habits  of  all  are  very  similar. 

The  last  bird  on  our  list  is  the  well-known  Frigate  Burd,  Sea.  Hawk,  or  Ma3J-of- 
War  Bird,  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  seas.  So  admirable  and  comprehensive  a 
biography  of  this  bird  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Bennett  in  his  "Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist," 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  transfer  his  account  to  these  pages. 

"  The  Frigate  Bird  is  often  seen  frequenting  the  Austral  and  other  tropical  islands. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  cormorant  in  its  general  appearance.  ...  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  these  birds  soaring  in  the  air  with  a  flight  widely  different  from  that  of  the  birds 
around  them,  and  conspicuous  from  the  symmetry  of  their  form  and  the  power  and  extent 
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of  their  wings.  Owing  to  the  enormous  comparative  size  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  which 
are  so  large  as  to  weigh  nearly  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  whole  body  of  the  bird,  they  are 
capable  of  sustaining  very  long  flights.  From  the  formation  of  their  feet  they  are 
incapable  of  alighting  and  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  as  they  are  seen  at 
great  distances  from  the  land,  they  must  possess  immense  power  of  wing  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  such  prolonged  exertion  without  repose. 

We  find  accordingly  that  the  whole  structure  of  this  elegant  bird  is  adapted  to  a 
rapidity  of  flight  surpassing  that  of  all  others.  It  has  the  power  of  soaring  to  so  great  an 
elevation  in  the  air  as  to  appear  a  mere  speck  in  the  regions  above ;  and  when  seen 
hovering  over  the  ship,  adorned  with  its  beautiful  glossy  plumage,  it  attracts  attention  by 
its  noble  bearing  and  graceful  evolutions  as  it  sails  in  gentle  undulations  in  mid-air,  or  by 
its  rapidity  of  motion  when  darting  upon  its  prey.  This  bird,  being  incapable  of  swim- 
ming and  diving,  may  generally  be  seen  on  the  alert  for  flying  fish  when  they  are  started 
into  the  air  by  albicores  or  bonitos,  and  when  unsuccessful  it  is  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
system  of  plundering  other  sea-birds.  The  quiet  and  industrious  birds,  the  gannets  and 
sear-swallows,  are  generally  selected  as  objects  of  attack,  and  on  returning  to  their  haunts 
to  feed  their  young  brood,  after  having  been  out  fishing  all  day,  are  stopped  in  mid-air  by 
the  marauding  Frigate  Bird,  and  compelled  to  deliver  up  some  of  their  prey,  which  being 
disgorged  by  them,  is  most  dexterously  caught  by  the  plunderer  before  it  reaches  the 
water. 

The  gannets  can  well  afford  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  their  booty,  as  they  are  often 
seen  so  full  of  fish  as  to  be  unable  to  close  their  beaks.  When  the  Frigate  Bird  attacks 
the  gannet,  it  attains  its  object  by  hovering  over  the  victim,  and  then,  darting  rapidly 
down,  strikes  it  upon  the  back  of  the  head  Their  usual  mode  of  fishing,  however,  is 
generally  more  quiet.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  a  single  gannet  selected  from  a 
flock  as  the  object  of  attack,  while  the  rest  in  the  meantime  continue  their  heavy  flight 
towards  land. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a  spirit  of  independence  rouses  even  the  dull 
gannet  to  a  determination  of  resisting  the  plunderer.  It  manoeuvres  to  avoid  the  blow 
of  the  enemy  by  darting  about,  dropping  from  its  elevation  in  th©*air,  raising  the  beak  in 
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a  perpendicular  direction,  using  every  eflfort  to  elude  the  foe,  so  that  sometimes  both  fall 
into  the  water  together.  On  this  occurring  the  gannet  gains  its  object,  for  although  the 
Frigate  Bird  has  the  advantage  over  the  gannet  while  hovering  in  the  air,  the  latter  has 
the  best  of  it  in  the  ocean,  and  generally  escapes,  leaving  the  piratical  bird  to  get  out  of 
the  water  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  himself 

.  .  .  They  have  also  been  observed  to  soar  over  the  masthead  of  a  ship  and  tear 
away  the  pieces  of  coloured  cloth  appended  to  the  vane ;  this  I  have  frequently  seen. 
When  soaring  in  mid-air,  its  wings,  spread  to  their  utmost  degree  of  expansion,  are 
apparently  motionless,  while  the  long  forked  taU  is  seen  expanding  and  closing  with  a 
quick  alternate  motion,  until  the  bird  rises  by  degrees  and  slowly  to  so  lofty  an  elevation 
in  the  sky  as  at  last  to  appear  a  mere  speck." 

The  long  black  feathers  of  the  tail  are  in  great  request  among  the  Society  Ishanders, 
being  woven  as  ornaments  into  the  head-dresses  of  the  chiefs.  The  nest  of  the  Frigate 
Bird  is  sometimes  built  upon  trees  and  bushes  where  the  low  shores  afford  no  cliffs,  but 
its  usual  locality  for  breeding  is  on  the  summit  of  some  rocky  cliff.  On  the  rock  there  is 
no  nest,  but  when  the  bird  breeds  among  trees,  it  makes  a  rude  scaffolding  of  sticks  like 
the  nest  of  the  wood  pigeon.  There  is  only  one  egg,  of  a  peculiar  chalky  whiteness,  and 
while  sitting  the  bird  is  very  bold  and  will  not  stir  even  if  pushed  with  a  stick,  snapping 
and  biting  at  the  obnoxious  implement.  The  voice  of  this  bird  is  rough  and  harsh,  and 
is  likened  to  the  sound  produced  by  turning  a  winch. 

The  colour  of  the  adult  Frigate  Bird  is  shining  black  glossed  with  green,  the  female 
being  dull  black  above  and  white  streaked  with  cinnamon  upon  the  head,  breast,  and 
under  parts.  The  pouch  on  the  throat  is  scarlet,  and  when  distended  has  a  very  curious 
effect  against  the  dark  black  of  the  throat  and  neck.  Including  the  long  tail,  the  male 
measures  three  feet  in  length,  but  the  body  is  extremely  small  The  expanse  of  the 
wings  is  about  eight  feet 
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Animals  possessed  of  vertebrcv,  breathing  atmospheric  atr  with  lungs ;  having  warm  blood,  and  heart  with  four 
chambers — Young  hatched  from  eggs — Mouth  modified  into  a  horny  beak  without  true  teeth — Fore  limb* 
developed  into  wings,  mostly  clothed  with  feathers  and  used  far  flight ;  hind  limbs  always  used  for  standing^ 
or  progression  on  earth  or  in  water. 


Order.  ACCIPITRES.— Bill  rather  compi-essetl  {i.e.  flat- 
tened sideways).  Upper  mandible  sharp  and  hooked  at  tip  ; 
base  with  a  bare  skin  termed  the  "cere,"  in  which  the 
nmtrils  are  pierced.  Wings  long  and  pointo<l.  Feet  strong. 
Tarsi  {i.t.  joint  between  toes  and  knee)  covered  with  scales. 
Toes  three  in  front  and  one  behind,  the  soles  rough,  and  the 
claws  strong  and  curved. 

Sub-order.  ACCIPITRES  DIURNI.— Eyes  at  sides  of 
head.    Cere  large  and  prominent     Tarsi  moderate. 

Family.  VTJLTTTRID-E.— Bill  compressed.  Tarsi  short 
and  with  net-like  scales.  Middle  toe  longer  than  tarsus, 
hinder  toe  rather  elevated,  claws  blunt.  Mostly  with  down 
on  head  and  neck,  and  with  a  large  crop. 

Suh-family.  Qypaetiiis. — Feathered  on  head  and  neck. 
Cere  hidden  by  bristly  hairs. 

Genus.  Gypaetus. — Bill  long,  sharply  curved  at  tip, 
tuft  of  bristly  hairs  from  lower  mandible.  Wings,  second 
and  third  quills  longest  and  nearly  equal.  Tail  long  and 
wedge-shaped.  Tarsi  feathered,  very  short  Front  toes 
united  by  membrane  at  base.  Habitat — Mountain  chains 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Sub-family.  SareorhamphiiUB. — Bill  long  and  slender, 
cere  soft,  nostrils  longitudinal,  large  and  ovaL  Tarsi  long 
with  netted  scales ;  third  too  mostly  short  and  weak,  two 
outer  front  toes  short  and  connected  with  membrane. 

Oenns,  Sakcobhamphtjs. — Bill  moderate,  oere  about 
one-third  its  length,  nostrils  in  middle  of  cere.  Wings, 
third  and  fourth  quills  equal  and  longest.  Tail  moderate 
and  even.  Tarsi  short,  feathered  below  knee,  netted.  Two 
exterior  toes  equal  and  united  with  middle  by  membrane ; 
hind  toe  weak.  Head,  neck  and  breast  bare,  fleshy  canmcle 
above  nostrils  of  male.     Habitat — Moet  parts  of  America. 

Genus.  Catharista. — Bill  long,  oere  two -thirds  its 
length,  nostrils  in  front  of  cere.  Wings  long,  pointed,  third 
and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tarsi  short,  feathered  below  the 
knee  and  netted.     Head  and  upper  pert  of  neck  bare. 

Genus.  Neophron. — Bill  very  long  and  slender,  cere 
two-thirds  its  length,  nostrils  near  middle  of  bilL  Wings, 
third  quill  longest  Tail  wedge-shaped.  Tarsi  moderate, 
feathered  below  knee,  netted.  Toes  with  strong  scales 
above,  inner  the  strongest.  Front  of  head  and  throat,  and 
the  cheeks,  bare.     Habitat— Africa  and  India. 

Subfamily.  Vnlturiiifie.— Bill  long,  deeper  than  broad, 
cere  nearly  half  its  length,  tip  verv  stutrply  curved,  nostrils 
in  cere,  and  oblique.  Middle  toe  longer  toan  tarsi,  others 
ranch  shorter. 

Genus.  VuLTUR. — ^Bill  large,  much  arched  from  cere  to 
tip.  Win^,  first  quill  short,  third  and  fourth  longest  Tail, 
shafts  projecting.  Middle  toe  united  to  outer.  Feathered 
ruff  on  neck,  mostly  downy  crest  on  back  of  head,  head 
covered  with  down.   Habitat— Warm  portions  of  Old  World. 


Genus.  Otooyps. — Head  and  neck  quite  bare,  long 
wattles  beneath  the  ears.     Kest  like  Vultur. 

Genus.  Gyps. — Bill  rather  swollen  at  sides.  Head  and 
neck  covered  with  short  down,  ruff  of  long  pointed,  or  long 
downy  feathers.  Rest  like  Vultur.  Habitat — ^Warm  por- 
tions of  Old  Worid. 

Family.  FALCONIDJE.— Bill  with  partial  cere,  com- 
pressed, and  keel  cur\'ed  from  cere  to  tip,  which  is  much 
curved  and  .sharp,  edges  toothed  or  waved.  Wings  long  and 
pointed.  Tail  broad.  Tarsi  varied  and  strong,  and  claws 
sharp  and  curved.  Head  and  neck  feathered,  eyes  sunk  aod 
overshadowed  by  brow. 

Sub-family.  AqailinsB. — Bill  straight  at  base,  and  then 
greatly  arched  at  tip,  edges  waved ;  nostrils  in  front  of  cere. 
Tail  long  and  large.  Tarsi  long,  inner  toe  and  daw  strongest. 

Genus.  Aquila. — Bill  very  much  curved  at  tip  and 
sharp,  sides  much  oompressea,  nostrils  large  and  oblique. 
Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest  and  equal.  Twrsi 
feathered  t(H)ase  of  toes.     Habitat — Most  parts  of  world. 

Genus.  Spizaetus. — ^Tarsi  long  and  slender.  Toes  Ions 
and  powerful,  inner  much  longer  than  outer,  middle  and 
outer  imited  by  membrane,  all  covered  with  small  scales 
except  a  few  larger  at  tip.  Rest  like  Aquila.  Habitat — 
Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa. 

Genus.  Herpetothsrbs  (or  Cachihna).— Bill  short  and 
arched  throughout ;  nostrils  large  and  round.  Wings,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longest  and  eoual  Tail  long  and 
rounded.  Tarsi  moderate,  and  netted.  Toes  with  a  few 
large  scales  at  tips,  rest  with  small  scales.  Habitat— South 
America. 

Genus,  Circaetus. — Bill  like  Aquila,  nostrils  large,  ob- 
lique, and  rather  oval.  Wings  like  Aquila.  Tail  long  and 
even.  Tarsi  long,  feathered  below  the  knee  and  netted. 
Toes  short,  scaled,  outer  united  to  middle.  Habitat— Most 
parts  of  world. 

Genus.  Thrasaetus.— Bill  like  Aquila,  nostrils  narrow 
and  set  rather  crosswise.  Wings,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
quills  longest.  Tail  long  and  rounded.  Tarsi  ^ort,  stout, 
large-scaled  in  front,  small-scaled  at  side.  Toes  powerful, 
small-scaled  at  base,  rest  large-scaled.  Habitat— Tropical 
America. 

Genus,  MoBPHirus.— Bill  like  Aquila.  Wings  very  long, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longest  Tail  long  and  even. 
Tarsi  very  long,  small-scaled  on  mdes,  lai^ge-aoJed  on  firont 
and  back.    Habitat — South  America. 

Genus.  Pandion. — Bill  short  and  curved  from  base. 
Wings  reaching  to  end  of  tail,  second  and  third  quills  equ^ 
and  longest  Tail  moderate.  Tarsi,  short,  strooff,  netted. 
Toes  long,  united  at  base  to  middle  toe,  daws  mo^  curved. 
Habitat— Most  parts  of  world. 

Genus.  HAiiAETua— Bill  like  Aquila,  nostrils  narrow 
and  oblique.     Wings  long,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quilli 
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longest.  Tarti  short  and  strong,  narrow  scales  in  froot» 
i«st  with  small  irregular  scales.  Habitat — Old  and  New 
World. 

8vh-family.  PoIyboiinaB.  —  Bill  «lij(htly  hooked,  and 
waverL  Wings  long.  TurKi  long,  Blonder,  and  irregularly 
scaled. 

Oentis.  Idycteiu — Bill  much  compressed,  slightly  waved, 
nostrils  largo,  rotinded,  in  foro-i>art  of  cere.  Sides  of  head 
and  throat  nakc<l.  Tail  long,  broad,  and  rrjunded.  Winga, 
fourth  quill  longest.  Tarsi  morierate,  feathered  below  knee, 
scales  large  in  front,  rest  small.  Toes,  inner  stronger  and 
shorter  than  outer.     Habitat — South  America. 

Oenus.  MiLVAOO. — Bill  rather  stout,  nostrils  with  homy 
tubercle  in  centre.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest. 
Tail  long,  l>ro{ui,  and  rounded.  Tarsi  rather  long,  feathered 
below  knee.  Toes,  two  exterior  nearly  equal  Habitat — 
BouUiem  America  and  Antarctic  Islands. 

Oenut.  P0LYBORU8. — BiU  short  and  much  arched,  slightly 
waved  near  tip,  a  few  hairs  on  cere,  nostrils  oblique  and 
narrow.  Wings,  third  quill  longest.  Tail  moderate.  Tarsi 
long,  scales  on  front  anci  l>ehind,  divided  along  their  middle. 
Claws  of  inner  and  hind  toes  largest.  Habitat — South. 
America. 

Sub-family.  Buteonina. — Bill  short,  broad  at  base,  much 
ocured,  cere  occupying  more  than  half  its  length.  Wings 
long.  Tarsi  long,  with  broad  transverse  sccQes  in  front 
and  behind.    Toes  rather  short. 

Oenut,  BUTEO.  —  Bill,  nostrils  large  and  oval,  hairy 
feathers  from  base  of  bill  to  eye.  Wings  very  long,  third 
and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tail  moderate  and  even.  Tarsi 
lonff,  nake<L  and  scaled.  Toes,  three  front  joined  at  base. 
Habitat — Most  parts  of  world. 

Oenut,  Archibuteo.— Tarsi  feathered  to  base  of  toes. 
Habitat — Many  parts  of  world. 

Sub-family.  MilvioaB. — Bill  short  and  weak,  waved,  nos- 
trils at  base.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Tarsi  short  and 
•trong.    Toes  broad  and  well  padded  beneath. 

Oenut.  Pernib. — Bill  curved  from  base  to  tip,  nostrils 
long,  narrow,  oblique.  Wings,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills 
longest.  Tail  long,  broad,  and  rounded.  Tarsi,  half 
feauiered,  rest  netted.  Inner  toe  longest.  Habitat — 
Eastern  parU  of  Old  Worid. 

Oenut,  MiLYUB. — Bill  straight  at  base,  then  curved  to 
tip,  margins  rather  straight;  nostrils  oval.  Wings  very 
long,  thira  and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tail  long,  roimded  or 
forked.  Tarsi  very  short,  feathered,  and  scaled.  Outer  toe 
united  at  base  to  middle.    Habitat— Old  Worid. 

Oenut.  Elanub. — Bill  broad  at  base,  compressed  to- 
wards tip.  Wings  very  long,  second  quill  longest  Tail 
lonff  ana  forked.  Outer  toe  much  shorter  than  inner. 
Habitat— Most  parts  of  world. 

Oenut.  Elaho'idbb  (or  Nauolirus).— Wines  very  lomr, 
second  and  third  quills  longest.  Tail  long  and  very  deeply 
forked.  Hind  toe  long.  Habitat— South  America  and 
Africa. 

Oenut.  CTMiNDa. — Bill  much  compressed,  keel  gradu- 
ally sloping  to  tip ;  nostrils  narrow  and  oblique.  Tsm  long 
and  rounded.  Tarsi  short  and  strong,  plumed  and  feathered. 
Inner  toe  longer  than  outer.    Habitat— Tropical  America. 

Oenut.  IcriNiA.— Bill  broad  at  base,  keel  arched  to  tip, 
upper  mandible  deeply  scooped  near  tip;  nostrils  rather 
rounded,  ^ing"  very  long,  pointed,  third  and  fourth 
quills  longest.  Tail  short  and  slightly  forked.  Tarsi  with 
transverse  scales  in  front,  small  scales  behind.  Inner  toe 
longer  than  outer ;  daws  sharp  and  compressed.  Habitat — 
America. 

Sub-famity.  Faloonina Bill  short  and  curved  through- 
out, toothea  on  tip ;  cere  long  and  rounded.  Wings  long 
and  pointed.     Tail  long  and  rounded. 

Oenut.  Faloo.— Bill  strong  and  toothed  at  tip ;  cere 
short;  nostrils  round,  with  central  tubercle.  Wings, 
second  and  third  quills  longest,  first  and  second  notchea 
near  tip.  Tarsi,  feathers  hanging  over  knee,  covered  with 
small  irregular  scales.  Toes  long  and  powerfuL  Habitat— 
Throughout  world. 


Oenut,  HTPOTRiORCHia— Tarsi  long  and  slender,  hzge 
hexagonal   scales  in  front.     Best  like   Falco.      Habitat— 

Throughout  world. 

Oenut.  Ieracidea. — Wings  moderate,  second  and  third 
quill.«i  longest.  Tar.si  as  Hyi»otnorchis.  Hind  toe  ratbtf 
short.     Habitat — Australia. 

Oifiut.  T1NNUNCDLU8— Tarsi  loner,  strong,  with  trans- 
verse hexagonal  scales.  Rest  like  Falco.  Halntat — ^Most 
parts  of  world. 

Genut.  Habpaodb.- Bm  compressed,  two  teeth  at  tip. 
Wings  moderate,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longest 
Tail  moderate  and  rounded.  Tarsi  moderate,  slender, 
transverse  scales  in  front.  Two  exterior  toes  unequal 
Habitat— South  America. 

Sub-family.  Acdpitrina. — Bill  short,  much  arched,  and 
deeply  waved.  Wings  mostly  long.  Tail  laiige.  Tarn  long;, 
large  scales  in  front. 

Oenus.  ASTDR. — Bill  broad  at  base,  generally  compfessed 
to  tip,  festooned  in  middle ;  nostrils  large  and  oval,  m  oera 
Wings  very  long,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longeit 
Tarsi  rather  long,  large  scales  in  front  and  behind.  Imier 
and  hind  toes  equal.     Habitat — Throughout  world. 

Oenut.  ACCIPITKR. — Bill  very  short,  much  oomnresMd; 
nostrils  in  fore  pert  of  cere,  partly  hidden  by  hair-liks 
feathers.  Wings  moderate,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest. 
Habitat — Most  parts  of  world. 

Oenut.  Mblierax. — Cere  occupving  nearly  half  of  hOL 
Wmgs  long,  third,  fourth,  and  firth  quills  longest.  Tarn 
long.     Habitat — ^Africa. 

Sub-family.  Cixdllfle. — Bill  moderate,  short,  and  corrsd. 
Tarsi  mostly  long  and  slender,  and  toes  short. 

Oenut.  SSRPENTARIUB.— Bill  broad  and  elevated  at  base, 
sides  compressed  at  tip.  Win^  long,  blunt  spur  on  shoolder, 
third,  fourth,  and  nflh  quills  loxigest.  Tail  veiy  long, 
wedge-shaped,  two  middle  feathers  projecting.  Tm.  rerj 
long,  large  scales  in  front.  Toes  very  short,  all  front  toes 
joined  at  base,  hind  toe  extremely  short  and  rather  elevated, 
all  covered  above  with  transverse  scales.  Bound  eyes  the 
skin  is  naked.    Habitat — Africa. 

Oenut.  CiBOUS.— Bill  festooned  on  maivins;  nostrib 
large,  oval,  and  partly  hidden  by  haiiy  feaUiers.  Wingi 
long,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tail  long  sod 
rounded.  Tarsi  long  and  compressed,  large  scaloB  on  outer 
sides,  small  on  inner.  Outer  toe  longer  Uian  inner;  dawi 
long  and  slender.    Habitat— Throughout  world. 

Sub-order.  ACCIPITRES  NOCTURNL— Eyes  set  more 
or  less  in  front  of  the  head,  and  surrounded  with  a  radiatiiig 
circle,  more  or  lees  perfect,  of  stiff  hairy  feathers. 

Family.  8TBI0IDJB  — Bill  small,  much  ardied,  adei 
compressed,  base  hidden  under  hairy  feathers,  tip  much 
hooked.  Tail  broad.  All  plumage  very  downy.  Tsra 
feathered  to  toes,  which  are  either  feathered  or  haixed; 
daws  long  and  sharp. 

Sub-family.  SomiiUB. — Head  small,  no  feather  tufts; 
&cial  disc  imperfect  over  eyes. 

OenuM.  SURMIA.— Bill  nearly  hidden  by  plumes,  nostxih 
entirely  concealed.  Wings  long  and  pomted,  third  qoill 
longest.  Tail  long  and  wedge>shaped.  Tarsi  short,  plumed. 
Toes  short,  plumed.  Habitat  —  Northern  Eoit^  sod 
America. 

Oenut.  Ntctba. — Bill  as  Sumia.  Wings  rather  ko^ 
third  quill  longesL  Tail  short  and  roun&d.  Tsrsi  and 
toes  short,  strong  and  densely  plumed,  claws  very  long  and 
curved.    Habitat — ^Arctic  drole. 

Oenut.  ATHSirE. — Bill  much  as  ]n«oeding.  Wings  kng 
and  rounded,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tkrsi  lather 
long,  plumed ;  toes  short  and  haired,  daws  long  and  shsrf^ 
Hi^itat— Warm  portiou  of  both  hemispheres. 

Sub-family.  BllbonillS.— Head  large,  fiat  at  top,  tm 
feathery  tufts  or  "ears'*  oa  the  sides ;  ftcial  disc  impedect 
above  eyes. 

Oenut,  Ephialtis.— Bfll  moderate,  base  hnMid ;  Dastrih 
roimd,  and  placed  in  fore  part  of  oere.  Wmga  long,  seeoed, 
third,  and  fourth  quills  longest.    TmI  dhort.    Twni  istber 
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loDff,  plumed   to  base  of  toes.      Toes  long  and  scaled. 
Habitat — Most  parts  of  the  World. 

Oenus,  Bubo. — Bill  modemto.  Wings  rather  long, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  (inills  longest.  Tail  mo<lerate, 
rounded.  Tarsi  and  toc8  shortish,  thickly  plumed.  Hind 
toe  short.     Habitat — Most  parts  of  world. 

Svh-familif.  Somiiife. — Head  with  two  small  tufts; 
facial  disc  complete. 

Genu*.  Nyctale. — Bill  small ;  nostrils  small  and  trans- 
yerse ;  cero  somewhat  swollen.  Wings  moderate,  rounded, 
third  and  fourth  quills  longest  Tail  long  and  rounded. 
Tarsi  short,  clothed  with  hairy  feathers.  Habitat — Europe 
and  North  America. 

Oeniu.  SURNIUM.— Bill  as  usual.  Wings  long  and 
rounded,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest.  Tail  long  and 
roundeil.  Tarsi  and  toes  rather  short,  and  densely  plumed. 
Habitat — Many  parts  of  the  world. 

Oenui.  Otus.— Bill  as  usual.  Wings  venr  long,  second 
and  third  quills  longest.  Tail  moderate.  Tarsi  long  and 
idumed.  Toes  moderate,  plumed.  Habitat — Most  parts  of 
both  hemispheres. 

Sub-family.  Strigins. — Head  without  tufts ;  facial  disc 
oomplete. 

Oentu,  Strix. — Bill  long  ;  nostrils  large,  partially  covered 
by  membrane.  Wings  very  long,  second  qiuU  longest. 
Tail  short.  Tarsi  rather  long,  slender,  and  softly  plumed. 
Toes  long,  haired  ;  outer  toe  much  shorter  than  inner,  hind 
toe  short  and  thick.     Habitat — Throughout  world. 

Order.  PASSER ESi  or  Perchers.— Toes  usually  three 
in  front,  one  behind  ;  sometimes  outer  toe  can' be  carried 
backward. 

Tribe.  FISSIROSTRES.— BIW  very  wide.  Gape  beneath 
eyes.     Keel  curved  to  tip.     Feet  weak. 

Sub-tribe.  TiB»iro»tre»  noctnmse. — Eyes  very  large. 
Plumage  very  soft. 

Family.  CAPRIMTILGIDJE.— Bill  short,  flat,  and  broad. 
Tarsi  short.  Toes  long  and  powerful,  hind  toe  joined  to 
inner  at  base. 

Sub-family.  SteatomiiiflD.— Bill,  tip  hooked,  base  of  bill 
with  feathers  and  bristles. 

Oenut.  Steatornis. — Bill  long  as  head  and'  elevated, 
much  curved  and  rounded,  edges  nearly  straight  and  toothed 
near  tip,  nostrils  lar^  and  oblong.  Wings  lon^  and  pointed, 
third  and  fourth  Qvulls  longest  and  equal.  T^  broad,  long 
and  graduated.  Tarsi  with  a  few  hairs.  Outer  toe  lai^er 
than  inner.    Habitat — Guadaloupe,  Trinidad,  and  Bogota. 

Oenut.  PODABQUS.—  Bill,  sides  suddenly  compressed  near 
•harp  tip,  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  overlapping  the  lower, 
which  ciurves  down  at  tip  ;  nostrils  covered  with  mem- 
branous scales,  and  narrow  base  of  bill  covered  with  bristles. 
Wings  long  and  pointed,  second  and  third  quills  longest. 
Tail  lonff .  Tarsi  short,  with  broad  scales.  Toes  with  strong 
scales  above.     Habitat — Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Oenut.  BATBACH08TOMT78. — Wings  long  and  rounded, 
sixth  quill  longest.  Toes  short.  li^t  like  the  preceding 
genus.    Habitat — Indian  Archipelago. 

Oenu^.  .£ooTHELES. — Bill  small  and  very  flat,  tip  hooked 
and  blunt ;  nostrils  narrower  behind,  base  of  bill  hidden  bv 
plumage  and  bristles.  Wings  rounded,  third  and  fourth 
quills  longest.  Tarsi  rather  long  and  slender,  scaled.  Hind 
tx>e  long,  outer  laiger  than  inner.     Habitat— Austndia. 

Sub-family.  CaprimalginflB. — Bill  short  and  weak,  very 
broad,  and  with  bristles  at  base.  Wings  long.  Tail  rather 
long.  Tarsi  short,  scaled  or  plumed.  Middle  toe  longest,  its 
claw  long  and  toothed  like  comb. 

Oenut.  CAPRnruLOUS  — Bill  very  short,  very  wide  ;  nos- 
trils at  sides  and  tubular,  opening  partly  exposed.  Wings 
long  and  pointed,  second  quill  longest  Tail  long,  broad, 
sometimes  rounded,  sometimes  forked.  Tarsi  plumed. 
Hind  toe  very  short.     Habitat — ^Most  parts  of  world. 

Oenut,  CH0RDEILE8. — ^Bill  very  small,  a  few  very  short 
hairs  at  base,  nostrils  tubular,  opening  rounded.  Wings 
long  and  pointed,   second  quUl  longest.     Tail  long  and 


broad,  rounded  or  forked.  Tarsi  short  and  partly  plumed. 
Hind  too  short  and  slender.     Habitat — America. 

ISvh-family.    Podagorinae. — Bill  very  flat,  keel  compressed 

on  sitles  to  hooked  tip.  Wiiin^s  loiignntl  j>ointe<i.  Tail  long 
and  broad.  Tai-si  usually  plumed  or  with  transverse  scales 
in  front.  Inner  toe  mostly  h»nn:cr  than  oiiter,  and  both 
joined  to  middle  toe,  which  is  the  longest,  and  furnished  with 
a  long  toothed  claw. 

Oemuf.  ScOTouNis, — Bill  with  strong  bristles,  nostrils 
with  membranous  .scales  over  opening.  Wings  long  and 
pointed,  second  and  thinl  quill  longest.  Tail  extremely  long 
and  graduated.  Tarsi  plumed  and  sealed.  Toes  unequal, 
inner  longer  than  outer.     Habiti\t — Afiica. 

Genus.  Macrodipteryx.— Bill  with  xovy  long  bristlea. 
Wings  very  long  and  pointed,  second  or  thiiVl  quiU  longest, 
and  inner  rjuill  extremely  lengthened,  shaft  bare,  webbed  at 
tip.  Tail  long.  Tarsi  ]>lumed  and  scaled.  Two  exterior 
toes  nearly  equal.     Habitat — Africa. 

Gemus.  Podager. — Nostrils  partly  covered  by  plumes. 
Wings  very  long,  first  quill  longest.  Tail  short.  Tarsi 
very  short  and  plumed.  Inner  toe  longer  than  outer. 
Habitat    South  America. 

Suh-trihe.       Plsslrostres    diumee — Eyes    moderate, 

plumage  close. 

Family.     hIku W DINID.aE.— Bill  short  and  weak,  very 

broad  at  base,  suddenly  compressed  to  ti]).  Wings  long, 
sharp,  and  narrow.     Tail  forked.     Tarsi  weak. 

Sub-famih/.  Cypselinae. — Wings  very  long  and  curved 
like  scimetars.  Toes  short,  strong,  hinder  too  generally 
directed  forwards ;  claws  curved  and  sharp. 

Genus.  ACANTHTLIS.— Nostrils  in  membranous  groove. 
Win^  long,  first  quill  longest.  Tail  with  shafts  projecting. 
Tarsi  short  and  naked.  Toes  compres.sod.  Habitat — 
America,  India,  and  Austndia. 

Genus.  Macroptertx. — Wings  long,  first  and  second 
quills  longest.  Tail  very  long  and  deeply  forked.  Tarsi 
naked.     Habitat — India,  East  India  Islands,  and  Africa. 

Genut.  Ctpselus. — Bill  with  sides  gradually  compressed 
to  the  tip ;  nostrils  with  littlo  feathers  round  opening. 
Wings,  second  quill  longest.  Tail  mostly  forked.  Turei 
very  short,  plumed  to  toes.  Toes  all  directed  forward. 
Habitat — Warm  and  temperate  parts  of  world. 

Oenus.  COLLOCALIA. — Bill  very  small,  nostrils  in  mem- 
branous groove.  Wings,  second  quill  longest.  Tail  mode- 
rate. Tarsi  slender  and  naked.  Tom  short  and  thick. 
Habitat — Indian  Archipelago. 

Subfamily.  HimTidiniTim. — Bill  short,  sides  graduallv 
compressed  to  tip ;  nostrils  at  base  of  bill  and  rounded. 
Wings  long,  first  quill  longest.  Tail  forked.  Tarsi  mostly 
scal^    Toes  mostly  long  and  slender,  claws  moderate. 

Oenus.  Atticora — Bill,  keel  curved  to  tip.  Tail  very 
long  and  deeply  forked.  Tarsi  short  and  scaled.  Exterior 
toes  unequal.  Habitat — South  America,  New  Guinea, 
Africa,  and  Austndia. 

Genus.  Hirundo.— Nostrils  partly  covered  by  mem- 
brane. Tail,  exterior  feathers  sometimes  much  lengthened. 
Habitat — Most  parts  of  world. 

Genus.  Progne. — Bill  strong,  edges  curved  to  tip.  Tail 
moderate.  Tarsi  short,  strong,  and  scaled.  Exterior  toes 
equal     Habitat — New  World. 

Oenus.  Cottle. — Bill  verv  flat,  nostrils  prominent^  Tail 
moderate,  slightly  forked.  Tarsi  scaled  and  slender.  Toes 
short  and  slender,  exterior  unequal.  Habitat — Old  and 
New  Worlds. 

Oenus.  Chelidon.— Bill  short  and  strong.  Tail  mode- 
rate. Tarsi  rather  long  and  plumed.  Toes  also  plumed, 
exterior  imequal.    Habitat — Old  Worid. 

Family.  C0RACIAD2.— Bill  long,  broad  at  base,  tin 
hooked ;  nostrils  at  base.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Tail 
mostly  short  and  even.    Tarsi  short.    Toes  moderate. 

Sub-family.  Coradaiue.— Bill  rather  high,  tip  overhang- 
ing lower  mandible ;  nostrils  narrow  and  oblique.  Wings 
and  tail  moderately  long.  Tarsi  short  Toes  moderate  and 
free. 
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Qtnnt.  ECKTSTOMUS,— Bill  rather  short,  etrone,  and 
flat ;  nostrils  partly  covered  by  plumed  membrane,  wings 
long  and  pointed,  second  quiU  longest.  Tail  even.  Tarsi 
very  short  and  with  transverse  scales.  Outer  toe  longer 
than  inner,  hind  too  long.  Habitat —Australia  and  parts 
of  Old  World. 

Oenus.  CORACIAS.— Bill  long  and  straight,  nostrils  nar- 
row and  partly  covered  by  feathered  membrane.  Wings, 
fteoond  and  third  quills  longest.  Tail  long  and  rounded. 
Tarsi  short.    Inner  toe  a  very  little  longer  than  outer. 

Oenus.  Bbachypteracias. — Bill  long  and  broad,  keel 
gradually  coming  to  tip.  Wings  short,  third  to  seventh 
quills  longest.  TaU  long  and  rounded.  Tarsi  long,  slender, 
and  scal^  transversely.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner; 
claws  short,  sharp,  and  curved.     Habitat— Madagascar. 

Suh-famUy,  TodinaB.— Bill  long,  tip  round  or  sharp; 
nostrils  exposed.  Wings  short  and  roimd.  Tail  slightly 
forked.     Tarsi  slender.     Outer  toe  longer  than  inner. 

OenvM,  ToDUS. — Bill  with  edges  straight  and  finely 
notched,  short  bristles  round  base ;  nostrils  in  a  short  groove. 
Wings,  fourth  to  sixth  quills  longest  and  equal.  Tarsi  with 
one  long  scale  in  front.  Outer  toe  united  to  second  joint, 
inner  to  fijvt  joint ;  claws  compressed  and  curved.  Habitat 
— ^Tropical  America. 

Sub-family,  EttrylaimixuB.— Bill  lai^,  very  broad  at 
base,  keel  much  arched,  nostrils  near  base.  Wings  rounded, 
third  and  fourth  quills  longest.    Tail  moderate.    Toes  un- 


equal, outer  joined  to  middle. 

Oenut,  EUBTLAIMUS.— Bill  rather  flattened,  edges  di- 
lated at  base.  Tail  rounded.  Tarsi  feathered  below  knee, 
broad  scales  in  front.  Outer  toe  joined  to  middle  for  some 
distance,  hind  toe  long.  Habitat — India  and  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

Oenut,  Ctmbibhtnchus.  —Bill  with  sides  gradually  com- 
pressed, a  few  long  and  stout  bristles  at  btuBO.  Rest  like 
previous  genus.     Habitat — India  and  Archipelago. 

Sub-family,  XomotixiaB.— Bill  long,  slightly  curved,  and 
edges  strongly  notched.  Wings  short  and  round.  Two 
middle  feathers  of  tail  ^nerally  longest.  Outer  toe  longer 
than  inner,  j<Hned  to  middle  as  far  as  second  joint,  hind  toe 
ihort 

Oenut.  MoMOTUS. — Bill,  with  nostrils  at  base,  small  and 
roimd.  Wings,  fourth  to  sixth  quills  longest.  Tarsi  scaled 
in  front.    Hu^itat — Tropical  America  and  islands. 

Family.  TB0O0KID£.— Bill  shorty  somewhat  triangular, 
broad  at  base,  mostly  toothed  ;  bristles  at  gape.  Wings 
moderate  and  rounded.  Tail  long.  Tarsi  short  and  plumed. 
Tees  two  in  front  and  two  behind. 

Oenus,  Trooon. — Bill,  keel  much  curved  to  tip,  edges 
notched;  nostrils  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  fourth  and 
fifth  quills  longest.  Tarsi  hidden  by  plumes.  Two  firont 
toes  unequal,  united  to  first  joint.  Habitat — ^TVopi<»l 
America. 

Oenus,  Apaloderma. — Bill,  edses  of  upper  mandible 
nearly  smooth,  of  lower  deeply  notched.  Tarsi  nearly  bare 
and  scaled.   Front  toes  not  united.     Habitat— South  Africa. 

Oenus,  Priotklus.— Bill,  with  edges  of  both  mandibles 
notched,  nostrils  partly  hidden  by  plumes.  Tail  with  tip  of 
each  feather  diverjging.  Tarsi  short  and  scaled.  Two  front 
toes  not  united.     Habitat — China. 

Oenus.  Harpaotes. — Bill,  with  edges  smooth,  nostrils 
partly  hidden  by  membrane.  Tarsi  short  and  half  plumed. 
Two  front  toes  united  for  half  their  length.  Habitat — India 
and  Archipelago. 

Oenus.  Calubus. — Beak,  edges  smooth  and  curved  to 
tip.  Wing-coverts  long  and  curvwL  Upper  tail-coverts  very 
long,  tail  moderate.  Tarsi  partly  plumed.  Two  front  toes 
united  for  a  little  distance.    Habitat — South  America. 

FamUy,  ALCED^NIDJa.— Bill  lon^,  nostrils  straight 
and  sharp.  Wing^  long  and  rounded.  Tail  short  anrl 
rounded.    Tarsi  short    Toes  variously  arranged. 


Sub-family.  Buooonina.*— Bill,  nostrili  hidden  lij 
plumes.    Tail  moderate.    Toes,  two  in  front  and  two  behind, 

outer  firont  toe  longest. 

Genus.  Bucoo.— Bill  long,  broad  at  base,  saddeolj 
curved  at  tip,  and  hooked,  edges  straight ;  nostrils  in  mem- 
branous groove.  Wings,  first  quill  short,  fourth  longest.  Tail 
broad  and  even.  Tarsi  with  transverse  scales,  daws  long, 
compressed  and  sharp.     Habitat — Tropical  America. 

Oenus,  MoNASA. — Bill  slightly  curved  and  sharpi 
Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest.  Tail  long,  broad, 
and  round.  Tarsi '  with  transverse  scales  in  front ;  daws 
short  and  much  compressed.     Habitat — Tropical  America. 

Oenus.  Chelidoptera. — Bill  short  and  curved  through- 
out. Wings  long,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tail 
very  short.  Tarsi  with  broad  transverse  scales.  Halntatr- 
Tropical  America. 

Sub-family.  Haloyonine  —Bill  broad  at  base,  compressed 
towards  tip  and  edges,  straight  or  curved  upwards. 

Oenus.  Dacelo. — Bill  long,  very  broad  at  base,  keel 
straight  to  tip,  which  is  slightly  hooked,  edges  curred 
upwards  at  end,  lower  mandible  deepest  in  middle,  and 
curving  upwards  to  tip ;  nostrils  at  sides  of  base,  small  and 
narrow.  Wings  moderate,  first  quiU  long,  third  and  fifth 
longest.  Tail  moderate.  Tarsi  very  short  and  scaled.  Inner 
toe  short,  united  to  middle  to  first  ioint.  outer  long  and 
united  to  third  joint,  all  with  broaa  pads  below  ;  daws 
long  and  curved.     Habitat — Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Oenus.  Halcyon. — Bill  long,  keel  nearly  straight,  keel 
of  lower  mandible  rather  more  angular  than  m  Daoelo ;  nos- 
trils in  small  membranous  space,  P^utly  hidden  by  plumes. 
Wings,  first  quill  long,  thira  longest.  Tail  moderate.  Tsrsi 
short  and  scaled  transversely.  Outer  toe  imited  to  third 
joint  of  middle  toe,  inner  to  second  joint.  Habitat — Africa, 
India,  Australia,  and  South  Sea  Islands. 

Genus.  Tantsipt  ERA. —Bill,  nostrils  rounded  and  ex- 
posed. Wings,  fourth  quill  longest.  Tail  wedge-shi^wd, 
central  feathers  prolonged,  with  wide  tips.  Tnx^  short  and 
scaled  transversely.  Inner  toe  short,  united  to  second  ioint 
of  middle  toe,  outer  lon^  and  joined  to  third  joint.  Habitat 
— New  Guinea  and  Phihppines. 

Oenus,  CSTZ. — ^Bill  long  and  slender,  keel  of  lower 
numdible  straight  to  tip,  nostrils  narrow,  in  membranous 
space.  Wings,  first  quiU  long,  second  and  third  longest 
Tail  very  short  and  round.  Tarsi  very  short  Inner  toe 
absent,  middle  and  outer  toes  in  front,  and  united  to  third 
joint.     Habitat — India  and  Archipelago. 

Sub-family,  Aloedlniiue.- Bill  long  and  slendo*,  kod  of 
both  mandibles  doping  to  sharp  tip. 

Oenns.  CertLB. — ^Bill  long  and  strong,  ked  encroaching 
on  forehead,  edges  wider  at  base.  Tail  long  and  rounded. 
Tarn  very  shOTt  Habitat — ^Africa,  India,  and  most  of 
America. 

Oenus.  Alcedo.— Bill,  nostrils  oblique,  oovered  with 
plumed  scale.  Win^  second  and  third  quiUs  longest,  first 
nearly  as  long.  Tail  short  Outer  toe  united  to  middle 
nearly  to  tip,  hind  toe  short  and  broad.  Habitat — Mo^t 
parte  of  Old  World. 

Oenus,  Alotone. — ^As  Alcedo,  but  inner  toe  wanting. 
Habitat — Australia,  Indian  Archipelago,  and  New  Guinea. 

Subfamily.  OalbolisflB.— Bill  various,  but  always  long. 
Wings  moderate,  fourth  quill  longest  Tail  long  and  gra- 
duated. Tarsi  short  Toes,  three  or  four,  two  frxmt  toes 
united  to  near  end  of  inner  toe. 

Oenus.  Galbula. — Bill  squared  and  straight,  two  long 
slender  bristles  at  base ;  nostrils  in  small  groove.  Tar?i 
feathered.  Inner  hi&der  toe  very  smAll  or  wanting. 
Habitat — Tropical  America  and  Islands.     Indudes  Jaca- 

MABALCTON. 

Genus.  Jaoamzbopb.— Bill  carved.  Inner  hind  too 
shortest,  claws  long,  compressed,  and  sharp.  Halatat— 
Tropical  America. 

Family.  MEBOPIDf.— Bill  long,  both  mandibles  carved 
and  very  sharp ;  nostrils  on  sidem  M  baaa^  putly  hiddoi  by 

*  These  are  better  called  PnlTbirds  than  Bsibeti,  Ibr  whkh  sst 
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thunt  brisilei.  Wings  loog^  and  pointed*  Tstl  Itmg  asd 
broad.  Tarsi  rery  Hhort  ^  toea  long,  two  exlerior  united  to 
tnkkLlo^  lund  ixm  long  with  hmsd  p^  betie&tti. 

</<i»fe4^  Merofs,— WiDgs  reaching  twti-thirds  tha  length 
of  tail,,  eeoond  ijulll  losugeai,  ^IWI  with  two  middle  fGifithciT^ 
pirolvDgijd.  Tarsi  stroog  and  scaled.  Chitur  iott  longor  than 
ouusr.     Hfibit^t — Most  perts  of  Old  World. 

Oinui.    M  ELITTOFH Afj  ua, — Winp  otklf  reachinff  to  mlddk 
1^  IhU  and  roimded^  third  %niil  long^t.    Toil  oroad  ajid 
Habit*  t— Africa* 

NTiTnOKKia. — Bill  grooved  above;,  nostrUfl  covered 
'Wl^  idiori  piumea,  Witige  roachin^  mthf^r  beyond  biLso  of 
till,  fourth  quill  lonf^r^t.  Toil  f^Hghtly  forked.  Outer  to& 
Scn^r  than  inner.     Hatd tat— India  and  ArcbipelAgo. 

Tnb€.  TEN UIMOST RES.— BiU aiender,  upper  mandible 
mofltly  &harp  at  tip.  T^im  abort ;  toes  long,  bind  to« 
XBosiLy  lengtbened. 

family.  XfS'VTX^M. — Bill  long,  sides  compreraed  to  tip ; 
^ostrilfi  emaU  and  at  h&ee.  Wings  bn^  and  rcmndvd.  T^i 
long.     Outer  toe  united  to  middle^  bind  toe  long, 

^uA-/dffli^y,  EpimaoMiUBH — Bill  akntler  and  arched  ; 
jQoatrilA  in  Vfid&  grcjove.  Wings  modeiite,  rounded.  Tail 
Tonou*^  Tkrsi  tnodemtaly  lon^  t^nd  idroag.  Hind  toe  very 
iimg  and  atron^,  ita  daw  poweif ul, 

^tfniu.  NsoltOEFSA.— Wittga,  HRb  to  aeventh  quilk 
lontfeat.  Tail  lon^,  broadj  and  round  >  Tarsi  with  wide 
wetSm  in  ^nt.  Out^r  toe  larger  iban  tnn^.  Habitat — 
Htw  Zealand* 

@tiMtf.  EprMAeHCs. — Wingij  ciuills  ftometlnii^  tmncated. 
^Cldlloqg'fl  Tarai  with  large  thick  scales  in  front.  Outer 
tot  knger  thim  inner  Sides  of  bod^r  with  flattened  and 
decoiEEtpoted  feathers.   Habitat — Austraha  and  Now  Guinea, 

Suh'fumily,  Vp^y^iX^-Bm  with  prominent  keel,  tip 
ahiirp.     Claws  long^  sharp,  cuired^  and  ttroog;. 

&«aiu.  Upiffa,  Bill  Blunder,  and  eurred  throughout ; 
ncHitrlla  ooTered  with  membmnoua  acnle,.  Tell  long^  and 
ereD.  Tarsi  stroDg,  broadly  scsaled.  Outer  toe  longer  than 
hanefj  and  united  to  first  joint ;  olaw  of  bind  toe  long  and 
nmrly  straight     Hobltnt — Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa* 

Family.  PROMEROPIB^.— Bill  long,  iJender  ;  noatrilt 
at  iHue;,  and  coTered  with  a  saale.  Wings  mioderate.  Tarsi 
moderate^  brood  scaled ;  toes  moderate,  with  curved  tbarp 
olawa. 

Su^amily*  Pramttfoplnm.— Bill  oiirved,  base  broad ; 
noHtrim  sumi.  Wingia  moderatei.  Toil  long.  Outer  toe 
loQger  than  inner. 

&fAu»»  KsCT^RiiriA.-— Bill,  keel  lai^  and  round  between 
jia«lzil%  edges  of  lower  jaw  vtry  finely  notebed  ;  nostrils  in 
ft  riiorl  liroad  groove.  WingB.  third  and  fourth^  or  iourth 
minii  mtf,  longeet.  Two  middle  featb^ra  of  tail  elongated 
Habitat— Ailic^  tndia^  and  Archipelago* 

QiMMi.  DBXFHaNia^-Wings,  first  quill  wasting,  third 
«i]d  fouiih  eoual  and  longest.  Ikil  moderate  and  even. 
Habitat— 3<mawldh  Ifdands. 

GenfU.  Drciu^t— Bill  curved*  short,  and  broad,  edg«a 
of  tip  very  linelf  notched  ;  noatrila  in  a  membranous  gPOOTe. 
Wings,  first  quSH  wanting,  tbird  and  faurtb  longest.  Tail 
abort  and  evva*  Habitatr— AuBtiaM%  India,  u&d  Archi- 
pelago, 

Bt^famiiy.  C»r«bi»fi»-— Bill  mtber  long  ;  noatrilfl  at  its 
htmp  and  eotered  nitb  a  naombranooii  actde.  Wings,  long 
xnd  pointed.  Tail  ehorL  Tarsi  lathor  long ,  toes  sborl^ 
outer  zutber  longer  than  inner. 

Otnv**  Oabera.— BiH  long*  arched,  and  slender,  tip 
flharp.  Wings,  finst  quiU  hduiIoub,  third  and  fourth  longest^ 
Tail  short  and  squared.    Habitat — South  America. 

Family.  1I1LI7HA0IIIJE.— Bill  long,  curved  ;  noetrilfl 
In  a  large  groove.  Wings  modorato.  Tongue  with  tuft  of 
slenler  fibre*  at  its  tip.  Tail  long  and  broad.  Tarsi  short 
and  strong  ;  toes  lather  long,  outer  united  to  middle  at  its 
base. 

Sith-famiig,  Mflliphftg:im».— Wings  rounded,  fourth  to 
Kixth  quiXia  uffuoUy  leppest*  Tcea  moderate,  hind  toe  ion^ 
and  ftts'ong* 
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d^xttf .  MlCID^A<lA. — BOl  slender,  broad  at  bftae ;  noatdk 
ocwejied  by  meinbranoiis  soale.  Win«,  finsi  qnill  short,  and 
others  graduated  to  fourth  and  fifth,  which  are  equal  and 
lonf est  Tail  long,  very  slightly  forked.  Claws  very  sharp 
and  long.     Habi  tat — Australi  a. 

Otmi4.  FaosTHEKAD£iL4- — W|ngs,  Hfth  and  siitlL  <^ils  ' 
equal  and  longest^  Tad  rounded  cm  oidea.  HabItat^->New  > 
island  and  Auakland  islands. 

G$n.m.  Ai«THO€H^tiA.^Winga,  fifth  and  sijctb  qoiBa 
equal  and  longest  Tail  f^ndunted  on  sides.  HaMtat — 
Australia. 

Gtnut.  TuoPtDoaHTHCHTjB  (indudioE  Kntojitsa).'— Bill 
elevated  at  base.  Wings,  second  quill  double  the  length  of 
the  fir^t,  fourth  and  fifth  equal  and  lofigast.  Tail  long  and 
rounded.     Habitati — Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Snb-family.  Melitbr«ptiiiae.^Bill  short  and  rather  ooaSoal. 
Wings,  fourth  and  seventh  quilh  mostly  longest 

Mteaj^th^  (BiANOBHorA).— BiU,  nostrils  at  base  in  bmad 
groove,  partly  covered  by  plumes  and  with  a  membmoous 
scale,  WingSj  fourth  and  fifth  equal  and  longest,  thlnlf 
second,  and  first  gnidually  iiborter.  Tail  long  and  rounded 
on  sides.     Habitat — AustndiL 

Famiiif.  TBOCRILIIl-E.— Bill  very  nlonder,  t«)  sharp; 
nostrils  covered  with  a  large  s^alo,  Bometimfa  feat^ierod* 
Wings  long  and  sharp.  Tali  usually  long.  Tarai  vary  ahottt; 
toes  long  and  slender. 

Genud.  TEOCHfLUS. — Bill  verj'  slight  and  curved,  edges 
of  upper  mandibk  ovE^rlnpping  lower  at  base  [  nostriU  with 
l^rtfy  feathered  scale.  Wings,  first  quill  shorter  than 
second.  Tail  forked,  two  feather?  much  projecting.  Tarsi 
stoutj  partly  plumed.  Inner  toe  shorter  Umn  outer.  Ha- 
bitat-Afamaica, 

Omm,  THAtrBfASTtTHA. — Bill  Small,  delicate,  nearly 
straight.  Winga  moderate.  Throat  with  scaly  metallie 
feathers.  Two  central  tail  feathers  very  long^  rest  abruptly 
grad^iAted,  ibiming  a  very  deep  and  sudden  fork.  Hamtat 
— Ouatemala, 

Gtr0t».  DoQiMAatER. — Bill  enormously  elongated,  slightly 
recurved.  Wings  large.  Tail  forked.  E^bitat — ^Feru, 
Banta  f€  de  Bqgot^ 

0enuM.  HelLactht. — Bill  short  and  splne-hke*  HaU 
with  long  shining  crest  over  eyea  and  eare.  Throat  with 
drooping  pointed  gorget.  Tail  graduated,  long,  narrow^ 
pointed  feathers.    Habitat^BrazIL 

<7enuf.  EfilOCNEKlB.— Bm  moderate,  i^raightv  Win^ 
moderate.  Tail  short  and  broad.  Tarsi  tufted  to  toes  witn 
downy  muC 

G^nm.  Top AZA.— Bill  shghtly  curved;  nostriht  with 
scale,  mostly  concealed  by  plume&  Wings,  first  quiU 
longest  Tajl  moderate  two  exterior  feathers  on  each  aide 
much  lengtboned,  Tard  slender,  partJv  plumed.  Outer 
toe  shorter  than  inner.    Habitat — Central  America, 

Gernti.  Spathuba.— EH]  straight,  slender.  Throat  shin- 
ing green.  Tail  very  deeply  forked  ;  exterior  featJierB  very 
long,  bare  aJmost  to  end,  where  thpy  have  a  rttcket-ahapoJ 
webk  Tarsi  covered  with  large  muff  o^joift  down*  Habitat 
— Feru,  BantA  ¥i  de  Bogoti,  Bolivia, 

&tmM$.  Hisotma^— Resembles  Spnthura,  but  is  without 
tbe  tanni  mufik  Hahitat--Cayenne,  Surinam,  Demerara, 
and  NorthArn  BmiiL 

0€7iv4.  HBAicpHOKlCBOlf.— BUI  very  smaU,  short,  and 
deHeate.  Gorget  offulgeut  Wings  ^nall.  Tan  modemtely 
forked.    Babitat^-Santa  F^  de  B^oti. 

Gmuj.  Got;iJ>iA.— Bill  short  Wings  small  Gorget 
green.  Tail,  exterior  feathers  long,  brifiUy,  anclpolnted, 
central  very  short,  others  regularly  graduated.  Habitat^* 
BraxiL 

Ogjtu^.  SlCLASFBonus.-— Bill  atraJght  and  delicate.  Gor- 
get eompoaed  of  refulgent  large  scaly  feathers.  Wings 
deliceto.    Thil  f<^th&rg  narrow.     Habitat-- Versgua. 

Genut.  PHABTBtiB^iS.—BiB  very  long,  sligbtly  curved, 
bese  brttatl  j  noatrilii  with  fiartly  plumed  s^aile.  Wingi,  first 
quill  longest.  Tail  loiig^  two  central  featbem  elongated, 
uWai  slender,  and  plumed  ;  exterior  tiO«  united  to  middle  at 
base.    Habitat— South  America^       -- ^.  >  -^  -      '—  »  ^^fw 
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Oenut,  Floribuga.— Bill  arched.  Winp^s  moderate. 
Tnil  short,  forming  rounded  fork  when  closed  ;  tail  oovcrts 
▼ery  iBoge.  projecting  beyond  central  feathers  of  tail. 
Habitat— Tobago,  Brazil. 

Genus,  Oxtpooon. — Bill  short  and  sharp.  Head  of  male 
with  long  pointed  crest,  black  in  centre,  rest  white ;  long 
drooping  plumes  on  chin.  Wings  moderate.  Tail  large, 
■UghUy  forked  when  closed.     Habitat — Cordilleras. 

Oentu.  Heliom ASTER. — Bill  long,  straight,  or  nearly  so. 
Gorget  very  largo,  extended  laterally  by  long  lancet-shaped 
feathers.  Tail  ample.  Feet  small.  Habitat— Brazil,  An- 
tilles. 

Genus.  Exttoxebes. — Bill  rather  long,  very  much  curved, 
Tail-coverts  long.  Tail  rapidly  graduated,  composed  of 
lanoet-shaped  feathers.  Habitat — Veragua,  Santa  Yh  de 
Bogota. 

Genus.  Helianqelus.— Bill  long  as  head,  straight, 
ratiier  flat  at  base,  rest  cylindrical.  Throat  with  scalylus- 
trous  feathers,  mostly  a  white  or  bu£f  gorget.  Wings 
strong,  outer  primary  well  curved.  Tail  moderate,  rounded. 
Habitat — ^Venezuela,  New  Granada,  &c. 

Genus.  Lophornis. — Bill  short,  slender,  straight,  and 
sharp ;  head  crested.  Neck  furnished  with  fan-like  plumes. 
Tail  moderate,  rounded.  Habitat  —  Guiana,  Cayenne, 
Brazil. 

Genus.  Pbtasophora. — Bill  long,  slender,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  straight.  Ear-coverts  competed  of  laige,  scaly,  me- 
tallic feathers,  standing  boldly  from  neck.  Wings  large. 
Tail  squared.     Habitat — Mexico. 

Genus.  Trtphjena. — ^Bill  long  and  awl -shaped;  gorget 
large.  Wings  rather  small.  In  male,  tail  long,  forked  to 
upper  tail-coverts.    Habitat — Mexico. 

Genus.  Cometes. — Bill  long,  cylindrical,  boldly  curved 
downwards.  Tail  very  long,  very  deeply  forked,  feathers 
long,  wide,  and  squared  at  ends.  Tarsi  bare.  Habitat — 
Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Genus.  Calothorax.— Bill  long  and  curved,  base  broad, 
covered  with  plimies ;  nostrils  concealed  by  plumes.  Wings 
moderate,  first  quill  longest.  Tail  long.  Tand  slender, 
partly  plimied.  Outer  toe  shorter  than  inner.  Habitat — 
Central  America. 

Genus.  Ctnahthtts — Bill  straight.  Tail  very  deeply 
forked,  the  two  exterior  feathers  bemg  broad,  squared,  and 
twice  the  length  of  the  second  pair.  The  remainder  are 
lanoet-shaped,  and  rapidly  graduated  to  the  central,  which 
are  very  short.    Habitat — Peru,  Santa  F^  de  Bogotik 

Genus.  Avocetta. — Bill  much  curved  upward  in  front. 
TbQ  short.    Wings  moderate. 

Genus.  Heliothbix. — Bill  very  slightly  arched,  and 
wedge-shaped;  nostrils  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings  long, 
laii^ly  feathei'ed.  Feet  very  small.  Habitat— Brazu, 
Ouiana. 

Genus,  Obthobhtnohtjs. — ^Bill  short  and  straight. 
Head  with  large  loose  tuft  forming  a  long  peak.  Includes 
CiPHALKPiB.     Habitat— Brazil,  &c. 

Genus.  Obeotrochilus. — Bill  slightly  curved;  nostrils 
in  long  groove,  concealed  by  projecting  plumes.  Wings, 
first  quill  longest.  Tail  long  and  rounded.  Tarsi  slender, 
partly  plimied.     Toes  free.    Habitat — South  America. 

Genus.  Mbllibuga. — ^Bill  straight;  nostrils  hidden  by 
plumes.  Wings,  first  quill  long^  Tail  long.  Tarsi 
slender.  Exterior  toes  imited  to  middle  at  base  ;  outer  toe 
longer  than  inner.    Habitat — ^New  World. 

Family,  CEBTHIDJB.— Bill  long,  arched ;  nostrils  small 
and  with  membranous  scale.  Wings,  tail,  tarsi,  and  toes 
extremely  varied. 

Sub-family.  FonkariiUB^ — Toes  long,  outer  longer  than 
inner,  and  united  at  base  to  middle  toe. 

Genus.  Fubnabius. — ^Nostrils  oval,  covered  with  plumes 
of  forehead.  Wings,  quills  graduated  to  fourth  and  fifth, 
which  are  longest.  Tul  moderate,  rather  squared.  IWsi 
rather  long;  toes  moderate.    Habitat— South  America. 


Sub-family.  Certhins.— Toes  very  long  and  delicate, 
outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and  joined  to  middle  joint 
beyond  first  joint ;  inner  toe  unitM  as  fieir  as  first  joint ; 
hind  toe  very  long  and  slender ;  claws  long  and  curved. 

Genus.  Cebthia.— Bill  curved,  nostrils  lunate,  partly 
covered  with  membranous  scale.  Wings,  first  quill  shor^ 
fourth  and  fifth  equal  and  longest.  Tail  long,  graduated, 
tips  of  feathers  sharp  and  stiff.  Tarsi  short  and  slender. 
Habitat — Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

Genus.  Tichodroma. — ^Bill  slightly  curved,  nostrils  with 
membranous  scale.  Wings  long  and  rounded,  quills  as  in 
Certhia.  Tail  short,  tips  of  feathers  sofL  Habitat— Europe 
and  Asia. 

Sub-family.  Dendrocolaptiiis. — ^Bill  various  ;  nostrfls 
small  and  exposed.  Tail,  snaft  of  each  feather  projecting 
beyond  web. 

Genu*.  Dendbooolaptib  (Xtphobhtnchus).— Bill  much 
curved,  broad  at  base,  then  compressed  to  tip,  nostrils  oval 
Wings,  fourth  quill  longest.  Tarsi  short  and  strong,  broad 
scal^.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and  united  to  middle 
toe.    Habitat — South  America. 

Sub-family.  Sittins. — Outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and 
united  as  far  as  first  joint  to  the  middle  toe. 

Genus,  Sitta, — ^Bill  straight,  nostrils  in  broad  groore. 
Wings,  first  quill  very  short,  third  and  fourth  longest 
Tail  short  ana  broad.  Tarsi  strong ;  hind  toe  longer  than 
middle.     Habitat — Europe  and  North  America. 

Subfamily.  MeiLltrmflB. — ^Bill  long  and  slender  ;  nostrils 
with  homy  scale  or  membrane.  Wings  short  and  n>uud. 
Outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  hind  toe  long. 

Genus.  Mbnttba. — Bill  strong  and  broad;  nostrils  in 
broad  triangular  groove.  Wings,  sixth  to  ninth  quills 
longest.  Tail  very  long,  in  males  lyre-shaped.  Tarsi  rather 
long,  broadly  scaled  in  front;  daws  long,  powerful,  and 
blunt     Habitat— Australia. 

Genus.  Tboolodtteb. — ^BUl  straight ;  nostrilB  in  a  groove, 
protected  by  membrane.  Wings,  fourth  to  sixth  quills 
longest  1^  short  and  round,  xiirsi  rather  short,  broadly 
acxled  in  front.  Toes  long  and  slender.  Habitat— Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

Tribe,  DENTIROSTRBS.—Tip  of  upper  mandibia 
8%htlv  toothed  and  hooked.  Outer  toe  united  to  centre 
toe  at  base. 

Family.  LV8GINIDJB.— Bill  sharp,  slender,  straight, 
sides  rather  compressed  towards  tip.  Wings  rather  long. 
Tarsi  slender. 

Sub-family.  MalazinflB. — Nostrils  m>en,  in  membranous 
groove.  Tail  long  and  rounded,  ^nd  toe  with  strong 
daw. 

Genus,  Obthotomub.— Bill  8%htly  flattened  at  base; 
nostrils  with  longitudinal  openixig.  Wings,  fourth  to  ei^fath 
quills  longest.  Tail  graduate^  feathers  narrow.  Tarsi 
with,  single  scale  in  front.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner. 
Habitat— India  and  Ardiipelaga 

Genus.  Dbtxoioa. — ^Bill  short,  with  short  bristles  si 
base ;  nostrils  with  semi-lunar  opening,  partly  covered  by  a 
scale.  Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest  Tail  loog, 
broad,  and  rounded.  Tarsi  broadly  scaled  in  front.  Habitat 
—Africa,  Southern  Euix^,  India,  and  Australia. 

Genus,  Stifttubus.— Bill  with  long  bristles  at  base; 
nostrils  with  oval  opening.  Wings,  fourth  to  aixth  qoilb 
longest.  Tail  long  and  ^aduated,  six  long  slender  shafts 
with  filamentous  webs.  Tarsi  with  large  scale  in  front 
Habitat— Australia. 

Sub-family.  Luidnfai.— BUI  slen^tor  and  straight ;  dos- 
trils  in  membranous  groove.  Wings  and  tail  modienta 
Tarsi  slender  and  scJed.  Toes  long  and  slender,  clan 
sharp. 

Genus.  Stltia.— Bill  with  few  weak  bristles  at  base;  nos- 
trils in  broad  short  groove,  with  partly  semi-lunar  op^^ 
Wings,  first  quill  very  short,  third  and  fourth  lotigest  Outer 
toe  united  at  base  to  middle ;  hhid  toe  with  stroog  daw. 
Habitat— Old  World. 
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Genus.  Lusoinia.— Bill  short,  no  bristles ;  nostrils  with 
rounded  opening.  Wings,  third  quill  longest.  Tarsi  with 
one  long  scale  in  front.     Habitat — Old  World. 

Oenus.  Calamodyta. — Bill  small,  sometimes  with  very 
weak  bristles;  nostrils  with  oval  opening.  Wings,  first 
quill  very  short,  third  and  fourth  longest.  Tarsi  with  broad 
scales  in  front.     Ilabitat — Old  World. 

Qenus.  Kequlus. — Bill  small,  broad  at  base  ;  nostrils 
semi-lunar,  covered  with  membranous  scale.  Wings,  first 
quill  very  short,  fourth  and  fifth  longest.  Tail  veiy  slightly 
forked.  Tarsi  with  one  long  scale  in  front.  Habitat — 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Amenca. 

Suh-famih/.  Erythacins. — Bill  with  tip  entire,  bristles 
at  base.  Wings  and  tail  various.  Tarsi,  long,  slender, 
with  single  scale.     Toes  moderate. 

Oenits.  Saxicola- — Bill  rather  flat  at  base,  nostrils  in 
membranous  groove,  opening  rounded.  Wings  long,  third 
and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tail  even.  Outer  too  longer 
than  inner.     Habitat— Most  parts  of  world. 

Qenus.  Pratincola. — Bill  with  short  bristles,  nostrils 
with  rounded  opening,  nearly  hidden  by  plumes  of  forehead. 
Wings  long  and  round,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest.  Tail 
short  and  broad.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner.  Habitat — 
Old  Worid. 

Oemts.  Rdticilla.— Bill  broad  at  baso  ;  nostrils  in 
membranous  groove,  opening  rounded.  Wings  long  and 
rounded  ;  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest.  Tail  long,  broad, 
and  somewhat  forked.  Toes  short  and  slender.  Habitat — 
Old  Worid. 

Oenv3.  Ertthacus. — Bill  strong ;  nostrils  in  groove, 
opening  elongated.  Wings  moderate,  fourth  and  fifth  quills 
longest.  Tail  moderate,  broad,  and  rather  forked.  Outer 
longer  than  inner,  united  to  middle  at  base,  hind  toe  long 
ana  slender.     Habitat — Europe. 

Oentu.  CrANECULA. — Bill  straight  and  slender,  nostrils 
at  base,  rounded.  Wings  moderate,  third  and  fourth  quills 
longest.  Tail  moderate,  rounded.  Tarsi  long;  outer  toe 
longer  than  inner.    Habitat — Old  World. 

Genus.  COPSTCHUS. — Bill  wide  at  gape,  with  short 
bristles ;  nostrils  in  slight  groove.  Wings,  fiith  quill  longest, 
first  to  fourth  graduated.  Tail  rather  long.  Tarsi  rather 
long,  hind  toe  long  and  strong.    Habitat — India  and  Africa. 

Oenus.  SiALiA. — Bill  short,  broad  at  base;  nostrils  in 
groove,  opening  elongated.  Wings  very  long  and  pointed, 
third  and  fouru  quilLB  longest.  Hind  toe  moderate.  Ha- 
bitat— America. 

Sub-family.  Aeoe&torixuB.— Bill  short,  straight,  nostrils 
in  groove,  opening  exposed.  Wings  long.  TaO  moderate. 
Tarsi  moderate.  Outer  toe  united  to  middle  at  baso,  hind 
toe  long. 

Oenus.  ACCKNTOB. — Bill,  nostrils  very  narrow.  Wings, 
third  to  fifth  quills  longest,  first  very  short.  Tarsi  broadlv 
scaled  in  front  Claw  of  hind  toe  long  and  oompresseo. 
Habitat — Europe  and  Asia. 

Sub-family.  Parioe. — Bill  straight,  short,  and  strong; 
nostrils  at  oase.  Wings  moderate,  first  three  quills  gra- 
duated. Tail  rounded  and  even.  Tarsi  scaled  in  fi^nt. 
Inner  toe  shortest ;  claws  curved  and  strong. 

Oenus.  Parus. — Bill,  nostrils  concealed  by  plumes  of 
forehead.  Wings,  fourUi  and  fifth  quills  longest.  Hind 
toe  and  claw  very  long.  Habitat — Old  World  and  North 
America. 

Oenus.  Paboidbs. — Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills 
longest.    Tail  rather  long.    Habitat — Europe  and  Africa. 

Subfamily.  MniotiltixiBB.— Bill  conical,  nostrils  exposed, 
opening  rather  large.  Wings  long.  Tail  moderate.  Tarsi 
broadly  scaled ;  toes  long  and  slender. 

Oenus.  ZoflTXBOFS.— Bill  with  few  short  bristles  at  base ; 
nostrils  in  broad  groove,  protected  by  semilunar  scale. 
Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest,  first  veir  smalL  Tail 
broad.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner.  Habitat — India, 
Africa,  and  Australia. 


Subfamily.  Motaoillixifle. — ^Bill  moderate,  keel  rather 
curvod  at  end,  sides  much  compressed;  nostrils  in  small 
groove.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Tail  long.  Tarsi  long, 
slender,  with  transverse  scales.     Toes  and  claws  long. 

Oenus.  MoTAOiLLA.— Bill,  nostrils  oval,  partially  hidden 
by  a  membrane.  Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest. 
Tail  very  long,  even  or  forked.  Hind  toe  long.  Habitat — 
Most  parts  of  world. 

Oenus.  Ephthianura.— Bill,  nostrils  in  broad  groove, 
covered  with  membranous  scale.  Wings,  third  to  fifth  quiUs 
longest.  Tail  rather  short  Toes  rather  short.  HabitaC^ 
Australia. 

Oeniuf.  Anthus. — Bill  straight  and  slender;  nostrils  in 
short  broad  groove,  rounded,  and  partly  covered  by  mem- 
brane. Wings,  first  to  third  (juills  longest  Claws  of  front 
toes  short  and  curved,  that  of  hind  toe  long  and  sharp. 
Habitat — Most  parts  of  world. 

Family.  TUKDIDJE.— Bill  rather  strong,  sides  rather 
compressed.  Wings  long.  Tail  moderate.  Tarsi  and  toes 
various. 

Suh family.  FormicarinaB.— Bill  straight;  nostrils  in 
membranous  groove,  reached  but  not  covered  by  plumes. 
Wmgs  short  and  rounded.  Tarsi  with  divided  soales  in 
front     Outer  too  longer  than  inner. 

Oenus.  Pitta. — Bill  broad  at  base,  opening  of  nostrils 
oblique  and  exposed.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest. 
Tail  very  short  and  even.  Tarsi  very  long  with  broad  soues. 
Outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  and  united  to  middle  at  base ; 
hind  toe  and  claw  very  long.  Habitat — India,  Australia, 
and  Western  Africa, 

Oenus.  Htdrobata.— Bill  moderate,  slightly  curved 
upwards ;  opening  of  nostrils  semilunar.  Wings  rounded, 
third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  first  spurious.  Tail  very 
short  and  even.  Outer  too  rather  longer  than  inner. 
Habitat — Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Suh-famibj.  Turdinffi. — Bill  as  long  as  head;  nostrils 
open,  in  small  groove.  Wings,  first  quill  very  short  Tail 
long  and  broad.  Tarsi  long.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner, 
united  to  middle  at  base,  hind  toe  long  and  strong. 

Oenus.  MiMUS. — Bill  with  short  bristles  at  base ;  nostrils 
oval.  Wings,  fourth,  fifth,  sometimes  seventh  quiUs  longest, 
second  shorter  than  third.  Tarsi  with  broad  scales  in  firont. 
Habitat — America,  West  Indian  and  Qalapagos  Islands. 

Oenus.  TUBDUB.— Bill  with  weak  bristles  at  base ;  nos- 
trils as  in  Mimus.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest 
Tail  sUghtlv  forked.  Tarsi  with  single  long  scale  in  front 
Habitat — ^All  parte  of  the  world. 

Sub-family.  Timalins.— Bill  moderate,  keel  curved; 
nostrils  exposed.  Wings  short  and  rounded.  Tail  gra- 
duated. Tarsi  long  and  strong.  Toes  long,  strong,  and 
with  large  scales  al^ve ;  claws  compressed  and  sharp. 

Oenus.  TiKALiA. — ^Bill,  sides  much  compressed  to  tip; 
few  short  bristles  at  base ;  nostrils  in  small  groove,  semi- 
lunar opening  with  a  small  scale.  Wings,  fifth  to  seventh 
quills  longest.  Tarsi  with  one  long  scale  m  front  Habitat 
— India  and  Java. 

Oenus.  ICTBBIA. — ^Bill  short,  strong,  elevated  and  curved 
at  base,  tip  slightly  scooped ;  nosUils  in  small  groove. 
Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tarsi  long,  with 
single  laige  scale  in  front  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner. 
Habitat— America. 

Oenus,  CmcLOBOMA. — ^Bill  moderate,  rather  slender, 
slighiljr  compressed ;  a  few  very  short  bristles  at  base  ;  nos- 
trilB  with  membranous  scale,  ^^ngs,  third  to  fifth  qmUs 
longest  Tarsi  with  broad  scales.  Inner  toe  longer  than 
outer.     Habitat— Australia. 

Oenus.  OkBBULAZ.  — ^Bill,  nostrils  in  short  groove,  c  _ 
rounded  and  hidden  by  plumes  and  bristles.    Wings,  1 
and  sixth  auills  longest    Tail  broad  and  rounded.    Tarn 
strong,  hina  toe  very  long.     Habitat— India  and  China. 

Subfamily.  OrioIiiUB.— Bill  long  as  head,  broad  at  base, 
compresaed  on  sides,  slightly  curved  above  ;  nostrils  partly 
closed  by  membrane.  Wings  long,  third  and  fourth  quil^i 
longest    Tarsi  short,  strong  scales. 
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Oenus.  ORiOLT\.^Bill,  nostriU  oval.  Wings,  first  quill 
only  half  length  of  third  and  fourth.  Tail  moderate  and 
lounded.  Tarsi  with  broad  scales.  Toes  free,  outer  longer 
than  inner,  claws  strong  and  curved.    Habitat — Old  World. 

Family.  MTTSCICAFID^.— Bill  various,  curved  above, 
tides  compressed  to  tip.  Tail  long.  Tarsi  short ;  toes 
long. 

Sub-family.  AlectmrinaB.— Bill  broad  and  rather  flat- 
tened at  base ;  nostrils  rounded  and  exposed.  Wings  long. 
Tand  slender. 

Oenui,  GUBERNETES. — Bill  short,  with  bristles  at  base  ; 
nostrils  in  short  membranous  groove,  opening  rounded. 
Tail  long  and  deeply  forked.  Tarsi  with  transverse  scales. 
Outer  toe  united  at  base  to  middle  ;  hind  toe  long.  Habitat 
—South  America. 

Sub-family.  TyranninsB.— Bill  long,  broad  and  flat  at 
base,  sides  compressed  to  tip^  which  is  hooked ;  nostrils 
hidden  by  plumes  and  bristles.  Wings  long  and  pointed. 
Tail  moderate.  Tarsi  broadly  scaled.  Outer  toe  longer 
than  inner,  united  to  middle  at  base ;  claws  short  and 
sharp. 

Oenus.  Ttrannus.— Bill  with  long  bristles  at  base  ; 
nostrils  small  and  rounded.  Wings,  second,  third,  and 
sometimes  to  fifth  quills  equal,  all  sharply  pointed.  Tail 
slightly  forked.    Tarsi  slender.    Habitat — IVopical  America. 

Oenui.  MiLVULUS. — Bill,  nostrils  on  side  and  rounded. 
Wings,  second  quill  longest,  first  and  third  equal,  all  waved 
and  pointed.  Tail  long,  very  deeply  forked.  Tarsi  slender. 
Habitat — ^Tropical  America. 

Sub-family.  MuscioapiiUB. — Bill  broad  at  base,  narrowing 
to  tip,  base  with  bristles.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Outer 
toe  longer  than  inner. 

Oenus.  Rhipidura. — Bill  with  long  bristles  at  base, 
nostrilB  partly  covered  with  plumes  and  bristles.  Wings, 
fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest,  first  short.  Tail  broad  and 
graduated.  Tarsi  broadly  scaled  ;  front  to^  short,  hind 
toe  long.  Habitat — India,  New  Zealand,  and  islands  of 
Indian  Ocean. 

Oenus.  TcHlTREA. — Winjzs,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  lonjgest^ 
first  to  third  graduated.  Tail  long  and  graduated.  Tarsi 
with  slightly  divided  scales.  Hind  toe  long.  Habitat — 
Afirioa  and  India. 

Oenm,  Muscicapa.— Bill  short,  nostrils  partly  hidden 
by  plumes.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  first 
Tery  short.  Tail  even.  Front  toes  short,  hind  toe  long. 
Habitatr-Old  World. 

Oenus,  MnsoivoRA. — Bill  straight,  rather  flattened 
above,  biistles  very  long  and  stifi^,  nostrils  oval  and  exposed. 
Tail  nearly  even.  Tarsi  with  one  long  scale.  Hind  toe 
long.     Habitat — South  America. 

Family.  AMFELIDiB.— Bill  moderate,  broad  at  base, 
rather  flattened,  sides  ^«dually  compressed  to  tip.  Wings 
long.  Tail  moderate.  Toes  moderate,  outer  united  to  inner 
at  base. 

Sub-family.  PaehyoephalixuB.— Bill  with  few  slight 
bristles  at  l>ase.  Wings  rounded.  Tarsi  long  and  slender ; 
toes  long. 

Oentis.  Pakdalotus. — Bill  veiy  short,  nostrils  covered 
by  membrane.  Wings,  first  to  third  quills  longest.  Hind 
toe  rather  long.    Habitat — ^Australia. 

Sub-family.  PiprixLflB. — Bill,  base  very  broad,  nostrils  at 
side,  nearly  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings  moderate  and 
pointed.  Tuil  very  short  and  even.  Tarsi  long  and  slender ; 
outer  toe  imited  to  middle  beyond  second  joint. 

Oenus.  PiPRA. — Bill  short,  nostrils  partly  dosed  by  a 
membrane.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest.  Outer 
toe  longer  than  inner.    Habitat — Tropical  America. 

Oenus.  RUPICOLA.— Bill  strong,  nostrils  laiige.  oval, 
partly  closed  by  a  membrane.  Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills 
longest.  Tarsi  partly  covered  by  plumes.  Outer  toe  longer 
than  inner,  and  united  to  midcQe  beyond  second  joint,  the 
inner  united  at  base ;  hind  toe  long  and  strong.  Habitat — 
Soutili  America. 


Oenus,  Caltftombna.— Bill  short,  very  broad  at  base, 
nostrils  rounded.  Wings,  third  and  fifth  qmUs  equal,  fourth 
longest  Tarsi  broadly  scaled  in  front  Outer  toe  united 
to  inner  beyond  second  joint     Habitat — Sumatra. 

Snh-famil}f.  Ampelins. — Bill  rather  long,  veiy  wide 
gape ;  nostrils  oval.  Wings  moderate.  Tail  wort  Outer 
toe  slightly  united  at  base. 

Oenus.  Ampelib. — Bill  moderate,  graduallv  curved  abore; 
nostrils  on  side,  concealed  by  plumes.  Wings,  second 
quill  longest  Claws  short,  much  curved,  comprened,  and 
sharp.     Habitat — Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  America. 

Oenus.  Arapunqa  (Procnias). — Bill  very  short  at  base ; 
nostrils  in  membranous  g^-oove,  plumes  reach  the  opening. 
Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest  Tarsi  short,  trans- 
versely scaled.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner.  Habitat — 
Tropical  America. 

Sub-family.  Campeplui^SB.— Bill  short,  few  bristles  at 

base;   nostrils  rounded.     Wings  moderate,  third  to  fifth 

quills  longest  Tail  long  and  rounded.    Tusi  short,  trans* 
versely  8<^ed. 

Oenus.  PERICROCOTU8. — Bill,  sides  much  compressed; 
nostrils  in  sunken  groove.  Tail  graduated.  Tarsi  slender, 
with  narrow  scales.  lateral  toes  equal.  Habitat — India 
and  Archipelago. 

Sub-family.  Biororins. — Bill  well  keeled  above  and 
curvea ;  strong  bristles  at  base.  Wings  long.  Tarsi  and 
toes  short. 

Genus.  Artamus. — Bill  moderate,  keel  rounded,  few 
bristles,  nostrils  small  and  partly  hidden  by  plumes.  Winas 
very  long,  pointed,  second  quill  longest,  and  first  only  ro^- 
mentaL  Tarsi  short,  transversely  seeded.  Toes  short, 
outer  united  at  base  to  middle.  Habitat — India,  Australia, 
and  Madagascar. 

Oenus.  Diorurus.— Bill,  keel  elevated  and  curred  to 
tip ;  nostrils  rounded,  and  hidden  by  plumes  and  bristles. 
Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest  Tail  long  and  deeply 
forked,  sometimes  extensive  feathers,  webbed  only  at  ends. 
Outer  toe  united  to  middle  at  second  joint,  inner  at  base. 
Habitat — India  and  Africa. 

Family.  LAKin)JE.~Bill  long,  strong,  straight,  mostly 
hooked,  keel  curved,  and  sides  compressed  to  tip.  Wings 
moderate.  Tail  long.  Tarsi  strong.  Hind  toe  long,  daws 
long,  curved,  and  very  sharp. 

Sub-family,  Laniiiis.— Bill  moderate;  nostrils  on  side 
and  roundeo.  Wings  rather  long.  Outer  toe  longer  than 
inner,  and  united  to  middle  at  baae.  Hind  toe  long,  broadly 
padded. 

Oenus,  Laniuel^BUI  broad  at  base,  tip  strongly  hooked; 
few  short  bristles  at  base ;  nostrils  partly  nidden  by  bristles. 
Wings,  fourth  quill  longest  Tail  graduated.  Habitat- 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Oenus.  Ekvxoctonus.— Wings,  third  quill  longest  Tul 
much  rounded.  Best  like  Lamus.  Habitat — ^Europe  and 
India. 

Sub- family,  Thamnop]iilixue.~Bill  long,  keel  arched,  tip 
hooked,  base  with  bristles.  Wings  moderate.  IWl  long. 
Tarsi  broadly  scaled.     Outer  toe  united  to  middle  at  1 


Oenus.  THAMNOPHiLU&^Bill,  nostrils  at  side  of  bass, 
rounded  and  exposed.  Wings  rounded,  fourth  to  seventh 
quills  longest  Tarsi  with  transverse  scales  before  and 
behind.    Habitat — America. 

Tribe,  CONIROSTRBS.—Bm  strong,  ocmicaL  Wings 
moderate,  mostly  pointed.  Tarsi  strongly  scaled;  toes 
moderate. 

FamUy.  COBVIBJR— Bill,  keel  arched,  sides  oompreswd 
to  tip ;  nostrils  at  base,  concealed  by  plumes.  Tail  varied. 
Tarsi  and  toes  moderate. 

Sub-family.  Phonogamiiw.— Bill  long,  base  broad; 
nostrils  long  and  narrow.  Wings  various.  Tail  long.  Tkni 
and  toes  sctded ;  outer  toe  united  to  middle  at  base. 

Oenus.  Gtmnobhika.— Bill  longer  than  bead,  keel 
s%htly  curved  and  encroaching  on  forehead  ;  nostrils  hks 
straight  slits  in  beak.  Wings  very  long,  pointed,  thiid  and 
fourth  quills  lonflfost,  first  verr  short.  Tail  even.  Tbas 
nearly  even.    Habitat— Austn^ 
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Genus.  Stbbpera. — Bill,  keel  rounded  and  elevated  at 
base.  Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest,  first  very 
short.     Tail  squared.     Habitat — Australia. 

Sub-family.  Oarmlixiffi.— Bill  moderate,  compressed, 
keel  suddenly  curved  at  tip.  Wings  moderate,  rounded. 
Tail  various.    Tarsi  moderate,  strongly  scaled,  toes  long. 

Oenus.  Gabrulus. — Bill  not  so  long  as  head  ;  nostrils 
hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  quills 
longest.  Tail  nearly  even.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner ; 
hind  toe  long  and  strong.     Habitat — Old  World. 

Oenus.  Cyanocorax. — Bill  sUghtly  compressed,  nostrils 
partly  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  fourth  to  sixth  quills 
longest.    Tail  long  and  rounded.     Habitat — New  World. 

Genus.  CisSA. — Bill  large,  keel  elevated,  tip  hooked, 
Hides  much  compressed  ;  nostrils  partly  covered  with  plumes. 
Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest.  Tail  long  and  gra- 
duated. Outer  toe  little  longer  than  inner.  Habitat — 
India  and  Archipelago. 

Sub-family.  CalleatinsB.— BiU  short,  much  curved  above, 
sides  compressed.  Wings  short  and  rounded.  Tail  long 
and  graduated.    Tarsi  broadly  scaled  in  front. 

Oenus.  Temnurus. — Bill,  nostrils  small,  rounded,  hidden 
by  plumes  and  bristles.  Wings,  fourth  to  sixth  quills 
longest.     Outer  toe  longer  than  inner.     Habitat — India. 

Oenus.  Crypsikhina. — Bill,  tip  notched,  base  and  nos- 
trils hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  fifth  and  sixth  quills 
longest.    Outer  toe  longer  than  inner.     Habitat — India. 

Sub-family.  Corviiue. — Bill,  base  broad,  rather  curved 
above.  Wings  long  and  rounded.  Tail  various.  Tarsi 
broadly  scaled  in  front.  Toes  moderate,  strong ;  two  exte- 
rior equal. 

Oenus.  NuciFRAGA.~Bill  long,  nostrils  at  sides  of  base, 
and  covered  by  bristles.  Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills 
longest.  Tail  moderate,  rounded  on  sides.  Toes  long, 
strong,  and  broadly  scaled.     Habitat — Europe  and  Asia, 

Oenus.  Pica. — Bill  long,  tip  sUghtly  hooked;  nostrils 
rounded  and  hidden  by  bristles.  Wings,  fourth  and  fifth 
quills  longest,  first  very  short.  Tail  long  and  graduated. 
Tarsi  long,  toes  short  and  strong.  Habitat— Old  World  and 
North  America. 

Oenus.  CORVUS.— Bill  strong  and  mostly  long;  nostrils 
covered  by  bristly  plumes,  except  when  forehead  bare. 
Win^  long  and  pointed,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest. 
Habitat — Most  parts  of  world. 

Oenus.  PiOATHABTS8.^Bill  rather  flattened ;  nostrils  in 
large  membranous  groove  and  exposed,  upper  i»art  of  bead 
and  cheeks  bare.  Wings,  sixth  and  seventh  quills  longest. 
Tail,  very  long  and  rounded.  Tarsi  long  and  slender. 
Habitat-^Afnca. 

Sub-family.  Oymnoderina.— Bill  straight,  rather  flat- 
tened, sides  compressed  to  tip ;  nostrils  in  membranous 
groove.  Wings  long  and  pomted.  Tail  moderate  and 
rounded.  Tarsi  long,  transversely  scaled.  Toes  long,  outer 
nearly  equal  to  middle ;  claws  long,  curved,  and  sharp. 

Oenus.  Gtmnodebus. — Bill  rather  short,  broad  at  base, 
groove  of  nostrils  clothed  with  down.  Wings,  third  to  fifth 
quills  longest.  Tail  even.  Sides  of  neck  oara,  bead  and 
front  of  neck  scantily  clothed  with  down.  Habitat — 
Guiana,  &c 

Oenus.  Cephaloftebus.— Bill  long,  opening  of  nostrils 
larga  Male  with  large  overhanging  crest  on  head,  breast 
bare  with  pendulous  pencil  of  plumes.  Wings,  third  quill 
longest.    Habitat — Brazil. 

Suh-family.  FyrrhoooraoiiUB^ — Bill  long,  slender,  curved ; 
nostrils  hidden  by  broad  plumes.  Wings  long  and  pointed. 
Tail  long. 

Oenus.  COBAOIA. — ^Wings,  fourth  quill  longest.  Tail 
moderate,  nearly  eqnaL  l^arsi  short,  broadly  scaled  in 
front,  exterior  toes  nearly  equal  Habitat— Europe  and 
Asia. 

Family.  PABADIBEIDiB.— Bill  long,  strong,  curved 
above  ;  nostrib  hidden  by  short  plumes.  Wings  long  and 
rounded.  Tarsi  wiUi  single  long  scale.  Outer  toe  longer 
than  inner,  united  to  middle  at  base,  hind  toe  very  long, 
claws  long  and  curved. 


Oenus.  Pabadisea. — Bill,  sides  compressed  to  tip. 
Wings,  fourth  to  seventh  quills  longest  Tail  long  and 
broad.  Tai-si  rather  long.  Sides  of  neck,  breast,  body,  tail, 
and  sometimes  head  with  long  drooping  feathers.  Habitat- 
New  Guinea. 

Family.  STUENIBJE.— Bill,  sides  compressed.  Wings 
long  and  pointed.  Tail  rather  long.  Tarsi  strong  and  broadly 
scaled  in  front.    Toos  long  and  strong,  hind  toe  very  long. 

Sub-family.  Ptilonorhynchina.— Bill  moderate;  upper 
mandible  scooped  at  tip. 

Oenus.  Ptilonorhynchus. — Bill,  nostrils  sunken,  large, 
nearly  covered  by  plumes.  Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills 
longest,  tbreo  fii-st  graduated.  Tail  short,  even.  Outer  toe 
longer  than  inner.     Habitat — Australia. 

Oenus.  Chlamydera. — Bill,  nostrils  rounded,  exposed, 
in  a  membrane.  Wings,  thini  and  fourth  quills  longest, 
first  two  unequal.  Tail  long  and  rounded.  Habitat — -Aus- 
tralia. 

Oenus.  AsTRAPiA. — Bill,  sides  much  compressed  ;  nos- 
trils sunken,  partly  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  third  and 
fourth  (?)  quills  longest.  Tail  very  long,  and  deeply  gra- 
duated.    Habitat — Now  Guinea. 

Suh-family,    Oraculins. — Bill  broad  at  base,  much  com- 

{)ressed,  slightly  curved  above  ;  nostrils  exposed.  Wings 
ong,  first  quill  short,  third  and  fourth  longest.  Tail  short. 
Tarsi  short.     Toes  long. 

Oenus.  Gracula. — Bill  long.  Wings,  first  quill  rudi« 
mental.  Tail  various.  Tarsi  strong,  hind  toe  very  long. 
Parts  of  head  bare.     Habitat — India,  New  Guinea. 

Sub-family.  Bnpha^inaB.— Bill  moderate,  broad,  slightly 
flattened  above  ;  nostrils  partly  closed  by  membrane.  Tail 
long,  graduated,  each  feather  pointed.  Tarsi  short  and 
stroug.     Toes  moderate. 

Oenus.  BUPHAGA — Bill,  sides  of  lower  mandible  very 
broad,  projecting  under  eyes.  Wings,  third  quill  longest. 
Habitat —  Africa. 

Subfamily.  StominsB.— Bill,  tip  rather  blunt  and  flat- 
tened ;  nostrils  in  membranous  groove.  Tail  short  Tarsi 
long.     Toes  long  and  strong. 

Oenus.  Pabtob. — Bill,  groove  of  nostrils  clothed  with 
short  feathers.  Wings,  second  quill  longest,  first  spurious. 
Tail  even.  Tarsi  transversely  scaled.  Habitat — Asia,  Africa, 
and  temperate  Europe. 

Oenus.  Stubnus.  — Bill  sharp,  straight,  and  conical  groove 
of  nostrils  feathered.  Wings,  second  quill  longest,  third 
nearly  as  long,  first  spurious.  Habitat— Most  parts  of 
world. 

Sub-family.  QtdscalllUB.— Bill  long,  slightly  curved  at 
tip  ;  nostrils  in  triangular  groove.  Tau  long  and  graduated. 
Hind  toe  long. 

Oenus.  QtnsOALUS.—- Bill,  upper  mandible  overhanging 
lower :  nostrils  oval,  partly  clos^  by  membrane.  Wings, 
second  to  fourth  quills  longest.  Tail,  sides  turned  up. 
Habitat — North  America. 

Sub-family.  loterinae.— Bill  rather  long.  Tail  long. 
Tarsi  moderate  and  broadly  scaled.  Toes  moderate  and 
strong. 

Oenus.  Cacicus. — ^Bill  advancing  in  crescent  on  fore- 
head, sides  compressed,  tip  shaip ;  nostrils  oval,  pierced  in 
bill  Wings,  third  and  fourth  qniUs  longest  TaO  graduated. 
Habitat— Tropical  America. 

Oenus.  XAKTHOBins. — ^Bill  arched,  upper  mandible  ad- 
vancing in  point  on  forehead ;  nostrils  covered  with  mem- 
brane. Winffs,  third  and  fourthquills  longest,  second  nearly 
ais  long.  Tail  wedge-shaped.  Habitat — America  and  West 
Indies. 

'  Oenus.  Tfhantes. — ^Bill,  upper  mandible  advancing  in 
point  on  forehead;  nostrils  oval,  covered  with  membrane. 
Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest,  first  nearly  equal. 
Tisil  squared.    Habitat — North  America. 

Sub-family. 
Tarsi  long  as  mi<l 


BlaiiUB. — Bill  very  conical,  flattened  above, 
le  toe.    Toes  long,  slender,  outer  united 
at  base  to  middle. 
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Oenus.  MOLOTHBUS. — Bill  short,  upper  mandible  sUghtly 
advanced  on  forehead  and  arched  at  base ;  nostrils  partly 
oovered  by  membrane  and  plumes.  Wings,  first  and  second 
quiUa  longest.    Tail  rounded.    Habitat — America, 

Oenus.  Agelatds. — Bill  flattened  at  base,  edges  slightly 
waved".  Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest.  Tail  long 
and  rounded.    Habitat — America. 

Genu*.  DoLiCHONYX. — Bill  nearly  straight  to  tip  ;  nos- 
trils covered  with  membrane.  Wings,  first  and  second  quills 
longest.  Tail,  tips  of  feathers  sharp  and  stifif.  Tarsi  slender. 
Habitat — America  and  West  Indies. 

Family.  FRIKGILI1ID.S.— Small  birds.— Bill  short, 
thick,  mostly  angular  at  base. 

Sub- family.  PlooeinsB. — Bill,  keel  projecting  on  forehead, 
arched  to  tip.  Wings  rounded,  first  quill  very  short.  Legs 
and  toes  strong,  scaled,  hind  toe  long  and  strong. 

Oenus.  H YPHANTORNis.  —Bill,  keel  pointed  on  forehead, 
nostrils  oval,  pierced  in  bill.  Wings,  fourth  qmll  longest, 
third  and  fifth  quill  nearly  equaL  Tail  short  and  even. 
Tand  moderate.    Claws  much  curved.     Habitat — Africa. 

Oenus.  Ploceus. — BUI  compressed ;  nostrils  partly 
hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  thiiti  to  fifth  quills  longest, 
first  very  short ;  tertials  nearly  as  long.  Tail  moderate. 
Habitat — ^India  and  Africa. 

Oenus.  Textob. — Bill  broad  at  base,  curved  towards  tip, 
•dges  waved ;  nostrils  pierced  in  bill.  Wings,  third  and 
fourth  quills  longest,  second  nearly  equal.  Toes  short,  claws 
curved.    Habitat — Africa. 

Oenus.  Philet^rus. — Bill  much  compressed,  rather 
ut^ed  above.  Wings,  second  to  fourth  quills  longest,  first 
mdimentary.    Habitat — South  Africa. 

Oenus,  Plooepasser. — Bill  large,  advancing  in  point  on 
forehead.  Wings,  second  and  thmi  quills  longest.  Tarsi 
with  single  scale  in  front.  Claws  strong  and  curved. 
Habitat — Africa. 

Oenus.  Vidua. — Bill  compressed,  advancing  in  point  on 
forehead  ;  nostrils  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  thira  to  fifth 
quills  longest,  first  spurious.  Tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers 
lenfl^ened  variously.  Tarsi  with  divided  scales  in  front. 
Habitat — Africa. 

Sub-family.  CoooothranstiiiflB.— Bill  laiige,  short,  verv 
broad  at  base,  curved  to  tip.  Wings  long  and  pointed. 
Tail  short.    Teirsi  and  toes  moderate. 

Oenus.  Cabdinalis. — ^Bill  advanced  on  forehead,  edges 
waved  in  middle ;  nostrils  rounded,  hidden  by  plumes. 
Wings,  fifth  quill  longest,  four  first  graduated.  Tail  rather 
long,  rounded.  Tarsi  strong.  Claws  short.  Habitat — 
America. 

Oenus.  C0CCOTHRAU8TE8.— Bill^edges  angular  at  base ; 
nostrils  oval,  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  second  and  third 
(mills  longest.  Tail  short,  rather  forked.  Outer  toe  longer 
tnan  inner.  Habitat — Europe,  North  America,  Northern 
India. 

Suh- family.  Tana^frixiflB. — Bill  triangular  at  base,  rather 
arched  to  tip,  which  is  scooped.  Wings  moderate,  pointed. 
Tarsi  and  toes  short  and  slender. 

Oentu.  Pyrahga. — Bill  compressed  to  tip ;  nostrils 
small,  partly  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  third  quill  longest. 
Tail  moderate.    Habitat— New  World. 

Sub-family.  Fringi1Hn».— Bill  short,  sloping  to  tip. 
Wings  long  and  pointed.  Tarsi  moderate^  airader,  trans- 
versely scaled. 

Oenus.  Amadxita. — Bill  very  broad  at  base,  flattened 
above  and  pointed  on  forehead ;  nostrils  sunken,  hidden  by 
plumes.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  second 
nearly  equal,  first  very  smalL  Tail  short.  Habitat— AMcil, 
Aaia»  and  Australia. 

Oenus.  Fringilla,— Bm  broad  at  base;  nostrils  in 
small  groove.  Wings,  second  and  third  quilLs  equal  and 
longest,  first  nearly  as  long.  TaQ  moderate,  slightly  forked. 
Outer  toe  united  to  middle  at  base.  Habitat— Most  parte 
of  world. 


Oenus.  Passer.— Bill  broad  at  base,  eli^tly  soooped  at 
tip  ;  nostrils  partly  covered  by  plumes.  Wings,  secood  and 
third  quills  longest.  Tail  moderate.  Habitat— Europe^ 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

Oenus.  ZoNOTRiOHiA.— Bill,  tip  not  scooped,  nostrils  in 
small  groove.  Wings,  second  to  fourth  quills  longest.  TmI 
rather  long  and  bro«^.  Tarsi  short.  Outer  toe  united  at  base, 
hind  toe  long,  with  very  long  curved  claws.  Habitat- 
America. 

Genus.  Ammodrovus.- Bill  straight,  keel  prominent  at 
base ;  nostrils  in  smaU  groove.  Wings,  second  to  fourth 
quills  longest,  first  short.  Tail,  lateral  feathers  graduated. 
Hind  toe  long,  and  wiUi  long  daws.    Habitat — America. 

Sub-family.  EmberizinflB. — Bill  rather  flattened  above, 
straight,  edges  waved,  a  hard  knob  on  palate  of  upper  man- 
dible. Wings  pendant  and  pointed.  Tarsi  moderate,  scaled ; 
hind  toe  longer  than  inner. 

Oenus.  EusPiZA. — Bill  slightly  soooped  at  tip ;  nostrila 
oval,  partly  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  second  to  fourth 
quills  longest.  Tail  slightly  forked.  Tarsi  with  long  scales. 
Habitat — ^Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  America. 

Oenus.  Emberiza.— Bill  small,  nostrils  partly  hidden  by 
plumes.  Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest.  Tail 
rather  forked,  feathers  sharp.  Claw  of  hind  toe  long. 
Habitat— Old  and  New  World. 

Genus.  Pleotrophanes. — ^Bill  short,  advancing  on  fors- 
head,  palatial  knob  elongated.  Wings,  second  and  third 
quills  longest.  Claw  of  hind  toe  neany  straight.  Habitat 
— Europe  and  North  America. 

Sub-family.  k\u.nAi'nm — Wings  with  tertials  neariy  or 
quite  as  long  as  primaries.  Claws  long,  curved.  Head  of 
hind  toe  very  long  and  nearly  straight. 

Genus.  Alauda. — Bill  sli^tly  arched  above,  nostrils 
oval,  hidden  by  plumes.  Wings,  third  quill  genenUy 
longest,  first  sometimes  spurious.  Tail  moderate,  slightly 
forked.    Habitat— Old  World. 

Genus.  OroooRis. — ^Bill  slender.  Wings  lon^  fint  to 
third  quills  longest.  Tail  long  and  even.  Tarsi  and  toes 
short.    Habitat — Northern  Europe  and  America. 

Sub-family.  FyrrhiiliiUB.— Bill  verv  stout,  short,  arehad 
above.  Wings  moderate,  rounded.  Tail  modetate,  slightly 
forked.    Tarsi  short. 

Genus.  Ptrbhula.— Hll  rather  flattened  at  base,  wider 
than  high.  Wings,  second  to  fourth  quiUs  longest.  Taniand 
toes  strongly  scaled.  Habitat — Europe  and  Northern  India. 

Sub-family.  LoxiflllS.— Bill  broad,  compressed  towards 
tips,  which  sometimes  cross,  or  upper  overhangs  lower, 
curved.    Wings  rather  long.     Tail  moderate.    Tarsi  short. 

Genus.  LoxiA.— Bill  moderate,  mandibles  crossing. 
Wings,  first  to  third  quills  longest.  Tiul  ahort,  sli^^tly 
forked.    Tarsi  scaled,  flattened  below  knee. 

Sub-family.    FhytotominflB.— Bill  shorty  edges  notdied. 

Oenus.  Phttotoma. — ^Bill,  gradually  compressed  to  tip, 
keel  rather  arohed,  edges  finely  notched.  Wmgs,  third  to 
fifth  longest.    Hind  toe  long.    Habitat — South  America. 

Family.  COUDJE.— Bill  moderate,  keel  elevated  at  base, 
sides  compressed  to  tip;  nostrils  in  hage  membranooi 
grooves.  Wings  short  Tail  long  and  graduated.  Toes 
long,  hind  toe  directed  forwards. 

Oenus.  Couus. — ^Bill,  edges  waved.  Wmgs,  second  to 
fourth  quills  longest.  Tail,  feathers  narrow.  Habitat- 
Africa. 

Family.  MlTSOPHAOIDiB.— Bill,  keel  much  elevated 
and  curved,  sides  much  flattened,  tip  deeply  sooopel 
Wings  long  and  round.  Tail  long  and  broad.  Tani  mode- 
rate, transversely  scaled  in  front. 

StOh  family.  MuwphAgiiia.— Outer  toe  amiable  of  beiii^ 
turned  back. 


Genus. 
forehead  ;  nostrils  near  middle. 

and  fifth   quills  longest,  tertuJs  broad.      Tail   rounded. 
Habitat — Africa. 


MusoPHAOl: — ^BiU   l^ge,   much   advanced  od 
Wrngfi  rather  short,  fourth 
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QennM.  TuBACUS. — Bill  short ;  nosti-ils  in  middle  partly 
covered  with  plumes.  Wings,  fourth  to  seventh  quills 
longest.     Habitat — ^Africa. 

Oenus,  ScHizoRHis. — Bill  short,  much  arched,  nostrils 
near  base,  and  elongated.  Wings,  fourth  to  sixth  quills 
longest.  Tail  long  and  equal.  Edges  of  toes  with  a 
membrane.     Habitat — Africa. 

Suh-family.  Opisthocominse. —  Toes  long,  outer  not 
capable  of  being  turned  back. 

Oenus.  Opisthocomus. — Bill,  upper  mandible  hooked 
over  base,  which  is  suddenly  terminated ;  nostrils  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane,  in  middle  of  bill.  Wings,  sixth 
quill  longest,  first  five  graduated.  Sides  of  head  bai*e. 
Habitat— South  America. 

Family.  BUCEROTIDJE.— Bill  long,  curved,  broad  at 
base,  compressed  to  tip ;  keel  mostly  with  bony  helmet ; 
nostrils  at  base.  Wings  moderate.  Tail  broad  and 
graduated. 

Genus.  Bdceros. — Bill  very  large,  helmoted,  edges 
notched  in  adult.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest. 
Tail  mostly  long.  Tarsi  strong,  broadly  scaled  in  front. 
Toes  united  at  base,  outer  to  second  joint.  Face  and  throat 
nearly  bare.     Habitat — Africa  and  India. 

Order.  SCAN  SO  RES.— Toes  arranged  two  in  front  and 
two  behind. 

Familu.  RHAMPHASTIDJE.— Bill  very  long  and  wide, 
curved  above,  compressed,  edges  notched, 

Geniis.  Rhamphastos. — Bill,  nostrils  at  base,  nearly 
hidden  by  projection  of  keel.  Wings  short,  rounded,  fifth 
quill  longest,  four  first  graduated  and  narrow  at  tip.  Tail 
short,  even.  Toes,  outer  pair  larger  than  inner;  claws 
strong.    Habitat — South  America. 

Family,  P8ITTACIDJE.— Bill  large  and  powerful,  much 
arched,  tip  elongated,  base  with  a  cere  containing  nostrils. 
Wings  and  tail  usually  long. 

Sub-familv.  PezoporinsB. — Bill  moderate,  tip  sometimes 
toothed.  Tarsi  short  and  strong.  Tail  broad,  long,  and 
graduated,  feathers  narrowed  at  tip. 

Oenus.  Nymphicus. — Bill  strongly  toothed,  compressed  ; 
nostrils  lai'ge.  Wings  very  long,  second  quill  longest. 
Tail,  two  central  feathers  lengthened.  Tarsi  with  small 
scales.    Outor  front  toe  longest.     Habitat — Australia. 

Oenus.  Plattcebcus. — Bill,  sides  swollen,  tip  rather 
blunt,  edges  very  slightly  toothed  or  entire,  cere  small  and 
rounded.  Wings  concave,  second  and  third  quills  longest. 
Habitat— Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Guinea. 

Oenus,  Pezoporus. — Bill  not  toothed,  cere  broad, 
rounded.  Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest.  Tail 
slender,  ends  of  feathers  sharpened.    HBtbitat — ^Australia. 

Oenus.  Paljeobnis. — Bill  large,  under  mandible  small, 
cere  narrow.  Wings,  second  quill  longest.  Tail,  two 
middle  feathers  very  long  and  slender.  Habitat — India 
and  Australia. 

Oenus.  EUPHBMA. — Bill  short,  tip  toothed,  cere  short 
and  rounded.  Wings,  first  to  third  quills  longest. 
Habitat — Australia. 

Oenus.  Melopsittacus. — Bill  with  several  small  denta- 
tions near  tip;  cere  broad,  lai^  and  swollen.  Wings, 
second  quill  longest.     Habitat — ^Australia. 

Oenus.  Tbichoqlossus. — Bill  slender,  cere  narrow. 
Wings,  first  to  third  quills  longest.  Tarsi  partly  hidden 
by  feathers  of  thighs.  Tongue  with  bristly  brush  at  tip. 
Habitat— Australia  and  Indium  Archipelago. 

8uh-family,  ArainsB. — Bill  lai^,  keel  much  arched  to 
lengthened  tip  ;  lower  mandible  rery  deep.  Tail  long  and 
graduated,  tips  of  feathers  narrow. 

Oenus.  Aba. — Bill  very  laxge,  nostrib  hidden  by  plumes. 
Wings  long  and  pointed,  second  and  third  quills  longest. 
Sides  of  head  rather  bare.    Habitat — South  America. 

Oenus.  CONUBUS. — BiU,  lower  mandible  very  broad  at 
base.  Wings,  first  and  third  quills  longest.  Orbits  bare. 
Habitat — America. 

Subfamily.  LorilUi.— Bill  slender,  curyed  to  tip,  edges 
wayed  or  notched. 


Oenus.  Chabmostna. — Wings  long,  first  to  third  quills 
longest  Tail,  two  central  feathers  elongated.  Habitat — 
Now  Guinea. 

Oenus.  LoRius. — Wings  moderate,  second  and  third 
quills  longest.  Tail  moderate  and  rounded.  Habitai^ 
Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  Borneo. 

Sub-family.  PsittacinfiB.— Bill  large,  sides  compressed, 
arched  to  "lengthened  tip,  edges  toothed  or  festooned. 
Wings  long  and  pointed.     Tail  squared.     Tarsi  short. 

Oenus.  PsiTTACDS. — Bill,  upper  mandible  deeply  scooped, 
lower  deeply  waved  and  sharp  edged.  Wings,  second  and 
third  quills  longest.     Habitat — Africa  and  South  America. 

Gentis.  Chrysotis.— Bill,  upper  mandible  scooped, 
lower  waved.  Wings,  third  quill  longest.  Tarsi  very 
short.    Habitat — South  America, 

Oenus.  PsiTTACULA. — Bill,  edges  festooned,  "^^nngs, 
first  and  second  quills  longest.  Tail  with  ends  of  feathers 
squared  or  pointed.     Habitat — America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Suh-family.  Cacatoinse. — Bill  largo,  compressed,  arched 
to  tip.     Taii  long,  broad,  and  even. 

Oenus.  MiCROGLOSSUM.— Bill  very  large,  upper  mandible 
with  two  teeth,  lower  much  scooped  near  tip;  nostrils 
hidden  by  feathers  on  cere.  Cheeks  and  front  of  throat 
bare.     Habitat — New  Guinea,  &c. 

Oen-us.  Cacatua. — Bill,  keel  flattened,  edges  deeply 
festooned,  keel  of  lower  mandible  distinct,  oere  narrow. 
Wings,  second  to  fourth  quills  longest.  Habitat — Australia 
and  Moluccas. 

Oenus,  Nestob. — Bill  very  long,  keel  of  lower  mandible 
flattened.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tail, 
shafts  of  feathers  protrude  beyond  web.  Habitat — ^Aua- 
traha  and  New  Zealand. 

Oenus,  Calyptorchynchxjs.— Bill  large,  lower  mandible 
small,  deeply  scooped  at  tip.  Wings,  second  to  fourth 
quills  longest.     Habitat — Australia. 

Oenu^,  Stbiqops.— Bill  grooved  on  sides,  edges  toothed 
in  middle,  lower  mandible  deeply  grooved,  feathers  at  base 
with  hair-like  shafts.  Wings,  fifth  and  sixth  quills  longest 
Tail,  end  of  feathera  pointed  and  shafts  lengthened. 
Habitat— South  Pacific  Islands. 

Oenus,  Dastptilus.— Bill  long,  lower  mandible  deeply 
scooped ;  keel  bold.    Wings,  fourth  quiU  longest. 

Family.  PICIDil.— Bill  long,  straight,  sharp,  and  com- 
pressed at  tip. 

Sub-family,  CapitonixuB.— Bill  broad  at  base,  with  bristles. 
Tcdl  short  and  nearly  even. 

Oenus.  Laimodon. — Bill  rather  arched  above,  edges 
irregularly  notched.  Wings,  third  to  sixth  quills  longest. 
Tarsi  broadly  scaled  in  front     Habitat — Africa. 

Sub-familv.  PioniimixiflB. — Bill  rather  short  Tail  short, 
tip  of  each  leather  broad  and  rounded. 

Oenus.  PIOUMNUB. — Wings  rounded,  third  to  fifth  quills 
longest  Two  front  toes  umted  to  first  joint.  Habitat — 
South  America  and  India. 

Sub-familv,  PioxxiSB. — ^Bill  truncated  at  tip;  sides  of 
upper  mandible  witii  a  distinct  ridge. 

Oenus,  Picus.— Bill,  height  and  breadth  equal ;  nostrils 
hidden  by  bristles.  Wings  short  and  pointed,  fourth  quill 
longest  Tail  long,  rounded.  Habitat— Most  parts  of 
wond. 

Oenus,  Camfefhilus.— Bill  wider  than  hiffh.  Wings, 
third  to  fifth  quills  longest  Tarsi  broadly  scaled  in  front ; 
inner  hmder  toe  yery  snort 

Sub-family.  Oedxiiiue.— Bill,  tip  sharp  and  truncated, 
sides  sloping,  ridge  extends  to  two-thirds  length  of  upper 
mandible. 

Oenus,  GEonrns. — Bill,  keel  slightly  curved,  edges 
straight  Winjgs,  fourth  quill  longest  Tail,  tip  of  feathers 
sharp  and  stiff.  Tarsi  short;  daws  laiige.  Habitat— Old 
World. 

Sub-family,  MebuierpiiiBBd— Bill,  lateral  ridge  half  way 
between  keel  and  edges. 
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Oenns,  Melanbrpes.— Wings  long,  fourth  quill  longest, 
third  nearly  equal  Tail  long,  tips  of  feathers  stiflf  and 
pointed.     Habitat— America. 

Sub-family.  Colaptinfle.— Bill,  lateral  ridge  very  small 
or  wanting. 

Oentu,  COLAPTES.— Wings,  fourth  and  fifth  quills 
longest,  first  very  short.  Tail  long,  graduated,  tips  of 
feathers  stiflf.     Habitat^America  and  South  Africa. 

Sub-family.  Yunciiifle. — Bill  short,  straight,  and  sharp. 
Wings  pointed.     Tail  rounded,  feathers  soft. 

Oenut.  YUNX.— Bill,  nostrils  partly  hidden  by  mem- 
brane. Tarsi  scaled,  partly  covered  with  feathers.  Two 
front  toes  united  at  base.     Habitat — Europe,  India,  Africa. 

Family.  CTTCTTLID^E. — Bill  rather  slender  and  com- 
pressed, curved  above,  tip  scooped  ;  nostrils  in  membranous 
grooTe.    Wings  long.     Tail  rounded. 

Sub-family.  Indicatorinae. — Bill  short,  broad  at  base, 
sUgfaUy  curved  above.  Tail  slightly  forked.  Tarsi  very 
short. 

Oentu.  Indicator. — Bill,  tip  scarcely  scooped  ;  nostrils 
long  and  near  keel.  Wings,  third  to  fifth  quills  longest. 
Front  pair  of  toes  united  at  base.  Habitat — Africa,  India, 
and  Borneo. 

Sub-family.  SanrothermsB.— Bill  long,  suddenly  ciured 
at  tip,  much  compressed.  Wings  rounded.  Tail  long  and 
gradiukted.    Tarsi  with  transverse  scales  in  front. 

Genus.  Saurothera. — Bill,  nostrils  wide,  partly  covered 
by  membrane.  Wings,  fourth  to  sixth  quills  longest. 
Outer  lateral  toes  longest.  Habitat — South  America  and 
West  Indies. 

Suh-family.  Coccyziiue. — Bill  elevated  at  base,  nostrils 
narrow,  partly  closed  by  a  scale.  Wings  rounded.  Tail 
long  and  graduated.     Tarsi  broadly  scaled. 

Oenut.  Centropus. — Bill  short,  edges  much  curved, 
noetrils  in  short  broad  groove,  opening  oblique.  Wings, 
fourth  to  sixth  quills  longest.  Tail  broad,  i-ounded  on  sides. 
Outer  front  toe  lonsest,  inner  hind  toe  with  a  long  straight 
claw.     Habitat — Warmer  parts  of  world. 

Oentu,  CoccTZUS. — Bill  long,  slender,  nostrils  in  short 
membranous  groove,  opening  oval  Wings,  third  and  fourth 
quills  longest.     Habitat— America  and  parts  of  Europe. 

Sub-family.  Crotophafl[inaB. — Bill  arched  above,  sides 
much  compressed ;  nostrils  in  substance  of  bill.  Wings 
short  and  rounded.  Tail  long,  broad,  and  graduated.  Tarsi 
long,  with  large  transverse  scales.  Two  outer  toes  longest. 
Claws  short 

Oentu.  Crotophaoa. — Bill  short,  keel  deviated,  tip 
hooked;  nostrils  partly  closed  by  membrane.  Wings, 
fourth  to  sixth  quills  longest.  Habitat — South  America  and 
West  Indies. 

Oentu.  ScTTHROPS. — Bill  long  and  strong,  hooked  at  tip, 
sides  channelled.  Wings,  third  quill  longest.  Two  front 
toes  united  at  base.     Habitat — ^Australia. 

Sub-family.  CaonlilUB. — Bill  broad,  flattened  at  base, 
ndee  compressed  to  tip.  Wings  long.  Tail  long.  Tarsi 
short,  feathered  and  scaled. 

Oentu.  CUOULUS. — Bill,  nostrils  in  short,  broad  mem- 
branous  groove,  opening  round.  Wings,  third  ouill  longest. 
Tail,  two  outer  feathers  shortest.  Tarsi  featnered  below 
knee.  Outer  front  toe  longest,  united  at  base  to  inner. 
Habitatr-Old  World. 

Order,  COLUMB^— BUI  short,  straight,  compressed, 
front  half  of  mandible  vaulted,  base  slight,  and  with  fleshy 
membrane,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced.  Wings 
moderate.     Tarsi  strong,  and  toes  well  padded  beneath. 

Family,    COLXnUBIDiB.— Included  in  above. 

Sub-family.  ColomlniiflB.— Bill,  nostrils  narrow,  longi- 
tudinal in  fore-part  of  membrane.  Wings  pointed.  Toes 
long. 

Oentu.  Cabpophaoa.— Bill,  base  flattened.  Wings, 
■eoond  to  fourth  quills  longest.  Tail  long.  Tarsi  very  short, 
ooYwred  with  down  below  Uie  knee.    Outer  toe  longer  than 


inner.     Habitat — India,  Moluccas,  Australia,   and   Pteifie 

Islands. 

Gemu.  LoPHOLATHUS. — Bill  much  compressed,  nostrils 
oblique,  near  middle  of  bill.  Wings  very  long,  third 
quill  longest.  Tarsi  half  clothed  witn  down.  Hslntai— 
Australia. 

Oenm.  Columba. — Bill,  membrane  swollen  above  nos- 
trils. Wings,  second  quill  longest.  Tail  moderate.  Tsni 
very  short.     Habitat — ^Most  parts  of  world. 

Oen\u.  EcTOPiSTEB.  —  Bill,  nostrils  longitudinal,  in 
middle.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  first  and  second  qpiQs 
longest.  Tail  long,  four  central  feathers  sharp.  Tsnd 
feathered  below  the  knee.     Habitat — North  America. 

Oemu.  TURTUR. — Bill  slender.  Wings  long,  second  and 
third  quills  longest.  Tail  moderate,  rounded.  Tarsi  scaled 
in  front.  Outer  toe  shorter  than  inner.  Habitat — Eun^w^ 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

Sub-family.  OoiuintB. — Bill  moderate,  straight.  Tail 
moderate,  rounded.  Tarsi  strong.  Toes  long,  edged  with 
membrane,  hind  toe  very  long,  claws  short. 

Oenus.  OcYPHAPS. — Tip  of  both  mandibles  vaulted, 
nostrib  longitudinal.  Wings,  third  quill  longest,  and  nar- 
rowed.    Outer  toe  longer  than  inner.     Habitat — Australia. 

Oentu.  Phaps. — Bill,  nostrils  at  sides,  membranooi, 
narrow.  Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest.  Twai 
very  short.     Habitat — Australia. 

Genus.  Leucosarcia  (Geophaps).  —  Bill,  nostrils  st 
sides  of  base,  curved.  Wings,  third  to  fifth  ouills  longest. 
Outer  toe  shorter  than  inner.  Hind  toe  slender.  Ha^tst 
— Australia. 

Genus.  Cal.£NA8. — ^Bill  strong,  united  near  middls. 
Base  of  upper  mandible  with  a  wattle.  Wings,  third  qpSl 
longest  Feathers  of  neck  long  and  drooping.  HaMtat— 
Indian  Archipelago. 

Genus.  Goura. — Bill  slender,  slightly  plumed  at  base ; 
nostrils  in  groove  in  middle  of  bill.  Head  with  compressed 
crest.  Wings,  fourth  to  sixth  quills  longest.  Thxm.  with 
rounded  scales.  Habitat— ^ew  Guinea,  and  Indian  Ardii- 
pelago. 

Svh-family.  DidnnrnilJnup.— Bill  long,  depressed  at  bsse^ 
arched  to  sharp  hooked  tip ;  lower  mandible  with  thies 
distinct  teeth  ;  tip  truncatea ;  nostrils  narrow  and  oUiqua 
Wings  concave. 

Genus.  DiDUNOULUS.-^ill  strong.  Wings  with  blunt 
tubercle  at  bend,  second  to  fourth  quills  loogest.  Skin 
round  eye  and  sides  of  throat  bare.  Habitat— Samosn 
Islands. 

Sub-family.  DidiittB.— Bill  laige,  covered  with  man- 
brane  for  two-thirds  its  length,  homy  and  vaulted  in  front; 
nostrils  in  fore-part  of  membrane.  Wings  and  tail  ahnoii 
rudimentary.     Tarsi  short  and  strong,  wiUi  small  scales. 

Qenus.  DiDUS.— Bill,  keel  straight  for  some  distance, 
then  suddenly  arched,  and  curving  over  tip  of  lower  msib 
dible.  Outer  toe  shorter  than  inner,  claws  ^ort^  strong^ 
and  blunt.     Habitat — Mauritius.     (Extinct.) 

Order.  G  ALLI N^. — ^Tarsi  long  and  strong,  often  spurred. 
Toes  connected  at  base;  hinder  toe  elevated  from  the 
ground. 

Family.  CBACIDJB.— Bill  moderate,  rather  arched,  noe- 
trils at  sides  of  base  and  exposed.  Wings  aiiort  aod 
rounded.  Tail  long  and  broad.  Hind  toe  long,  and  on 
same  plane  with  others. 

Subfamily.  CnudnflB. — Bill  rather  long,  sides  ooai- 
pressed,  tip  blunt.  Nostrils  lai^ge,  partly  dosed  by  a  mssb 
brane. 

Oentu.  Crax. — Bill  much  curved.  Nostrils  placed  in  a 
cere,  and  with  their  openings  cresoent-shaped.  Wingi, 
sixth  to  eighth  quills  equal  and  longest.  Taisi  oovered  in 
front  with  broad  scales  ;  toes  also  covered  with  laige  scslea 
Habitat — Tropical  America. 

Family.  MEOAF0DIDiB.~BiU  vaulted  oq  tip.  Wmge 
very  round.  Tarsi  covered  with  scales.  Hind  toe  long  sod 
resting  on  ground.    Claws  thick,  long^  and  aU^ktly  carved. 
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Sub-family.    TallegallinflB. — Bill,  sides  compressed. 

Genu*.  Talleoallus.— Head  and  neck  very  bare.  Bill 
ibtmg,  opening  of  nostrils  large,  in  membranous  groove. 
Wings,  fifth  and  sixth  quills  equal  and  longest.  Tail  long, 
rounded  on  sides.  Tarsi  powci-ful,  feathered  below  knee, 
and  covered  with  scales  in  front ;  toes  long,  claws  powerful 
and  sharp.     Habitat — Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Sub-family.    Megapodinse. — Bill  rather  weak,  sides  com- 


Oetiu*.  Meqapodius. — Bill  straight,  rather  vaulted  to- 
wards tip  ;  nostrils  with  oval  opening  in  fore  part  of  mem- 
branous groove.  Wings  large  and  round.  Tail  short  and 
round.  Tarsi  verj'  powerful.  Habitat — Australia  and  part 
of  Asiatic  Archipelago. 

Oenus.  Leipoa. — Bill  like  Mcgapodius  ;  nostrils  in  short 
membranous  groove,  with  obli<iue  ojwning.  Tail  long, 
broad,  and  rounded.  Claws  long,  sharp,  and  flattened. 
Habitat — Australia. 

Family.  PHA8IANID.E.— Bill  moderate.  Wings  mo- 
derate and  round.  Tail  long  and  broad.  Tarsi  mostly 
spurred.     Toes  moderate,  hind  toe  short  and  elevated. 

Sub-family.  PavoninsB. — Tail  and  coverts  developed  and 
depressed. 

Oenus.  Pavo. — Bill  apical,  half  arched.  Wings  short 
and  round,  sixth  quill  longest.  Tail  long  and  round,  coverts 
very  long,  extending  far  beyond  tail.  Tarsi  with  conical 
spur.     Toes  moderate.     Habitat — India. 

Oenus.  Poly  PLECTRON.— Bill,  nostrils  with  longitudinal 
opening,  partially  concealed  by  membrane.  Wings,  fifth 
and  sixth  quills  longest.  Tail  long,  broad,  and  round.  Tarsi 
with  two  or  three  spurs  in  male.     Habitat — India. 

Sub-family.     Phaaianine.— Tail  long  and  wedge-shaped. 

Oenus.  Argus.  —Head  and  neck  nearly  bare.  Bill  rather 
long;  nostrils  large,  with  opening  partly  closed  by  mem- 
brane, ^uigs  short  and  round,  secondaries  much  larger 
than  quills.  Tail,  two  central  feathers  very  long  and  slender. 
Tarsi  not  spurred.  Toes,  outer  longer  than  inner.  Habi- 
tat— Indian  Archipelago. 

Oenus.  Phaslanus. — Bill  moderate ;  nostrils  in  groove 
at  base.  Wmgs,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest.  Tail  long, 
each  feather  narrowing  at  tip.  Tarsi  spurred  in  male. 
Toes,  outer  longer  than  inner.     Habitat — Asia. 

Sub-family.  OalliiUB. —  Bill  moderate  ;  nostrils  large, 
nearly  semicircular,  in  membranous  groove,  and  protected 
by  a  scale.  Wings,  secondaries  equaUing  quills.  Tail  com- 
pressed.   Tarsi  spurred. 

Oenus.  Gallophasib. — Sides  of  bead  bare,  skin  hanging 
m  wattles.  Wings,  fourth  to  seventh  ai^ls  oqual  and 
longest,  secondaries  broad.  Tarsi  covered  on  both  sides 
with  large  scales,  spurred  on  inner  side  near  hind  toe. 
Claws  short  and  curved.     Habitat — India. 

Oenus.  Gallus. — Fleshy  crest  on  head,  and  wattled 
below  chin ;  cheeks  bare.  Bill  strong,  nostrils  exposed. 
Tail  compressed,  and  covered  by  lengthened  coverts.  Tarsi 
covered  in  front  with  broad  sodes,  and  long  curved  spur. 
Hind  toe  little  elevated.     Habitat — India. 

Oenus.  Ceriornib. — Bill  short  and  thick,  tip  blunt, 
nostrils  oval  and  naked.  Wings  very  concave.  Tail  large 
and  round.  Tand  strong,  scales  in  front,  and  short  spur. 
Long  horn  over  each  eye.  Two  naked  wattle-like  spaces 
below  chin.     Habitat — Central  Asia. 

Sub-family.  MeleagriiUB.— Tail  short  and  drooping. 
Head  and  neck  naked,  naired,  or  wattled ;  sometimes  base 
of  lower  mandible  wattled. 

Oenus.  Mklxagrib. — Bill  strong,  keel  arched  to  tip, 
nostrils  in  groove.  Wings  short,  fifth  and  sixth  quills  longest. 
Tail  broad  and  rounded.  Tarsi  long  and  strong,  scaled  in 
front,  and  bluntly  spurred.  Front  toes  united  at  base. 
Habitat — America. 

Oenus.  NuMiDA. — ^.  nostrils  larve,  oval,  partly 
covered  by  membrane.  Wmgs,  fifth  quifi  longest.  Tarsi 
with  broad  divided  scales,  fimer  toe  shorter  than  outer. 
Habitat— Africa. 


Sub-family.  LophophoriiUB.— Bill  broad  at  base,  upper 
mandible  proiectiog,  nostrils  partly  covered  with  feathers  and 
membrane.  Wings  moderate.  Tail  large.  Tarsi  short, 
strong,  with  divided  scales.     Front  toes  united. 

Genns.  L0PHOPHORU8.— Bill  flattened  at  base.  WinffS, 
fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest.  Tarsi  spiured  in  mide. 
Habitat — Himalayas. 

Family.  TETRAONID.E.— Bill  broad  at  base  and  oom- 
pressed,  arched  above  to  blunt  tip.  Wings  short  and 
rounded.     Tail  rounded. 

Sub- family.  PerdicinsB.— Edges  of  bill  entire,  nostrils 
covered  with  a  hard  sciUe.  Tarsi  long,  with  divided  scales 
in  front. 

GeiiiLs.  Ithaginis.— Bill  short.  Wings,  fourth  to  sixth 
quills  longest.  Tarsi  with  two  or  three  sjiure.  Outer  toe 
longer  than  inner  ;  hind  toe  long.     Habitat — Himalayas. 

Genus.  Perdix. — Bill  short,  nostrils  with  rounded  scale. 
Wings,  third  to  fifth  quills  longest.  Tail  short.  Tarsi  not 
spurred.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner.  Habitat — Old 
Worid. 

Oenus.  Caccabis. — Bill,  nasal  groove  with  short  plumes, 
scale  l>are.  Wings,  second  to  fifth  quills  longest.  Tail  short. 
Tarsi  with  a  blunt  tubercle.  Habitat — Europe,  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa. 

Oenus.  CoTURNlx.— Bill  short.  Wings,  second  to  fourth 
quills  longest.  Tail  very  short.  Tarsi  not  spurred.  Habitat 
— Old  World  and  Australia. 

Sub-family.  Odontophorine.— Bill,  lower  mandible  with 
two  teeth,  nostiils  in  short  groove,  covered  with  a  scale. 
Wings  and  tail  rounded.     Tarsi  with  divided  scales. 

Oenus.  Orttx. — Edges  of  beak  curved  and  waved. 
Wings,  third  to  sixth  quills  longest.  Outer  toe  united  to 
inner  at  base.     Habitat — America,  West  Indies. 

Sub-family.  TetraoninsB.— Bill  short,  broad,  gradually 
compressed  to  tip,  nostrils  feathered.  Wings  roundecL 
Tarsi  feathered,  toes  long. 

Genus.  Tetrao.— Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest. 
Tarsi  feathered  to  base  of  toes.  Toes  with  rough  scales. 
Eyebrows  bare,  with  red  warty  skin.  Habitat — Northern 
— Europe  and  America. 

Oenus^  B0NA8A. — Basal  half  of  tarsi  haired,  remainder 
scaled.     Habitat — Europe  and  America. 

Oenus.  Lagopus. — ^Tarsi  and  toes  wholly  haired.  Habitat 
— Europe  and  America. 

Sub-family,  PterocUnflB.— Bill  short,  curved  to  tip,  sides 
compressed.  Wings  and  tail  long  and  pointed.  Tand 
feathered  ;  hind  toe  very  small. 

Oenus.  Pterocles. — Bill  small,  nostrils  partly  concealed 
by  membrane.  Wings,  first  and  second  auUls  longest.  Tarsi, 
front  and  inner  sides  feathered.  Toes  short,  united  at  base 
by  membrane  extending  along  sides  of  toes.  Habitat — 
Southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Family.  CHIOinDiB.  —  Bill  moderate,  nostrils  pro- 
tected by  homy  sheath.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Teusl 
short,  front  toes  united  at  base,  hind  toe  short. 

Sub-family.  ChionidixuB — Homy  sheath  extending  over 
the  basal  half  of  the  bill. 

Oenus.  Chionis.— Bill  short,  base  broad ;  base  and  cheeks 
covered  with  naked  skin.  Wings,  second  quill  longest, 
tubercle  at  bend.  Tarsi  roughly  Maled.  Habitats  IsUmds 
of  Antarctic  Ocean. 

Family.  TDTAinDiB.— Bill  straight,  flattened,  with 
membrane  at  base,  nostrils  laige.  Wings  short  and  concave. 
Toes  long.  (Sub-family,  Tinaminn,  with  same  character- 
istios.) 

Oenus.  T1NAMU8.— Bill  rather  short,  hooked  at  tip;  sides 
compressed ;  nostrils  towards  base.  Wings,  third  and  fourth 
quills  longest,  tips  curved.  Tail  very  short,  coverts  length- 
ened.   Claws  short  and  thick.     Habitat — South  America. 

Order.  STRUTH ION ES.— Very  huge  sise.  Wings  al- 
most rudimental. 

Family.  8TRXJTHI0HIBJB.— Wings  very  short  Toes 
short)  broad,  and  unequal.    Tarsi  very  long  and  powerful 
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/hih-familH.  ftndUoidMi^fiUlf>rottd,fIfttUAed,roanded 
in  froat,    ifttrnt  mtn/nA  */r  third  directeri  forwardii. 

O^^nM.  Htrcthio.  -  Bin,  tip  ^/rerlapfiin^f  lower  mandible, 
OMtriUi  in  ymmA  meyn^/ran^/riii  fo^«^^/ve  riear  middle.  Win^ 
wlUi  l/mjtf  <i^/ft  plume*!.  Tail  'A  mirvh^l  drrxtpim^  feathen. 
CUiTi  nbort  taui  flattened!.     Habitat — Africa. 

O^tnMM,  Hhca.-  Bill,  rx-i^trilj*  in  raembranrmji  (froore  at 
middU  ;  nwrmbrano  tsxtnrifln  over  ^^a*c  of  keel.  Wings  with 
loaff  9fffi  feathem.  Tail  not  vijiible.  Clawjt  Atrong  and  com- 
ynmttl,     Habitat-H'/iith  Ameri^A, 

(h.%u».  I/lv>MAir;M.  -  Bill  iilopin;^  to  tip,  no^trilji  in  front 
of  membranoiuf  vjiiny^.  Wingx  and  tail  nr>t  rijible.  Habitat 
--Ntfw  Holland. 

Oenui,  CAMrjARif'H.— Fiill  lontf,  c^mprewerl,  ciirve'l  to 
tip ;  bMe  of  \tfHi\  and  hea^l  with  elevate<^i  helmet ;  neck 
nUuid.  and  with  two  wattlf^.  Win^^M,  five  rounder]  iihaftfi, 
DO  went.  Tail  not  visible.  Tr^e^t  lon$(,  inner  with  long 
poworful  claw.     Habitat    Now  Guinea  and  Moluccas. 

tMhfamiltf.  i^yUrygfilue^-Bill  very  long,  ulender,  Ija/w 
with  homy  core,  tip  overhanging  lower  man/lible,  nostrlLs 
At  tip. 

OenuM.  A  ptertx.—  Bill,  Midc*i  groovorl  trm-arrU  end,  biwe 
with  long  haim.  WingH  very  nhort,  and  c^>vered  with  long 
fmJihern,  Hind  to<5  very  Mhrjrt,  with  long,  strong,  and  aharj> 
oIawi.     Habitat  -  Now  Zealand. 

Rvh-family.  Otidina.— Bill  c<^miprc«?4©il,  tip  ficoope<l, 
DOMtriM  in  largo  mombranouH  groove,  opening  oval.  WingH 
modorata.  iVil  broa^l  and  rounded.  Tanti  long ;  toes  and 
okwi  ffhort 

Oinut.  Otih. — Bill,  Htraight  at  \ytuie,  then  curved  to  tip  ; 
DONtrilii  partly  clone^l  Viy  membrane.  WingH,  Hocond  to 
fourth  quilU  longont,  terttaln  long  an  quilU.  Inner  toe 
shorter  than  outer.     Habitat — Euroj)o  anu  Ania. 

Order.  GRALUE. — Tami  long,  rounded,  Blender  ;  thighs 
naked  at  lower  fiart. 

Family.  CHABADRIAD£.— Bill  short,  weak  at  base, 
Htrong  at  tip ;  nrMtrils  in  deep  longitudinal  groove.  Hind 
too  wanting,  or  small  and  sot  nigh. 

Suh'/amily.  (EdionamiiiA.— Bill  long  as  head,  keol  of 
lower  raandiblo  angulatod.     Three  toes  in  front. 

OenuM.  CEdicn  KM  US.  —Bill,  nasal  groove  nearly  triangular. 
Wings,  second  (juill  longest  Tail  wedge-shaped.  Tarsi 
with  hexagonal  scales.  Toes  united  at  base.  Habitai— 
Most  parts  of  world. 

Sufh/amity.  OUureoliiUB. — Bill  short,  broad  at  base,  com- 
pressed to  tip.  Wings  very  long,  first  quill  longest,  three 
toes  in  front,  one  bohind. 

Genu*.  Olarbola.— Bill  flattened  at  base,  arched  to  tip. 
Wings,  first  <juill  longest.  Tall  forked.  Logs  moderate, 
hind  too  very  short,  claws  of  middle  toe  slightly  toothed  on 
one  side.     1 1  abitat  -Old  World. 

Suftfamilif.  CnnoriniB.— Bill  moderato,  arched  beyond 
nostrils,  which  aro  in  short  triangular  groove.  Wings  long 
and  |)ointod.     Throe  slondor  toes  in  front. 

iUnun.  ('URH0RIU8. — Bill  broad  at  base,  compressed  to 
tin,  straight  alK)ve,  and  then  arched ;  nostrils  narrow. 
Wings,  first  and  second  quills  longest.  Tail  short  and  even. 
Uabitat— Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

8uh-famxly.  CharadriniB.— Bill  slondor,  flattened  at  base, 
▼aultoil  at  tip,  sides  compressed  and  grooved ;  nostrils  in 
groove.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Tail  broad.  Tarsi  long 
and  slondor.     Outer  too  longer  than  inner. 

Otnus.  Vanilluh. — Bill  straight,  sidoa  grooved  two- 
thirds  of  length.  Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest 
Thigh  sometimes  feathered  to  knee.  Four  toes,  hind  toe 
short     Habitat— Euro|)e,  Asia,  and  America. 

(hntu,  OiiARADRiUH.— Bill  short,  strong;  groove  of 
uptior  mandible  for  two-thirds  of  length.  Wings,  first  quill 
longest  Hind  toe  wanting.  Habitatr— Most  parts  of 
world. 

Sub-family.  HfimatopodilUB.— Bill  long,  strong,  front 
half  very  much  compressed,  tip  blunt ;  nostrils  in  mem- 
branous groove.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Toes  three, 
united  at  base. 


I       OenvM.     HlDfATOPra^ — ^601,  gnwve  readui^  nearly  to 

I   middle.     Wings,  first  qmllloogeflt.    Habitat^^^^SDdNew 
I    World. 

fi^J^family.     CiBdiBS.— BQI  short,  straight,  rrnnpttewd 
to  tip ;  nostrils  in  membranons  groore.     Wings  long,  fiist 
;    qtiill  longest.     Tani  short,  with  small  scales.     Toes  ka^f 
and  free,  hind  toe  slender. 

G^jkifji.  CnfCLUS.— Bill  flattened  at  base,  straight  abofc, 
e^lges  curved  upwards  to  tip ;  groove  extends  half  length  of 
upfier  mandible.     Tarsi  with  broad  scales.     Hind  toe  de- 

I    vate^i,  tip  touching  ground.     Habitat — Most  ports  of  worid. 

I  Family.  ASDEIDJE.— Bill  long,  sharp,  compressed.  TWl 
roimded.  Tarsi  long  and  slender.  Outer  toe  longer  this 
inner,  united  at  ba«e. 

Suh-family.  Psophius  — ^Bdl  vaulted  towards  tip,  whidi 
overhangs  lower  mandible  ;  nostrils  in  membranous  grooiv 
reached  by  plumes.     Hind  toe  short. 

Genu*.  P.HOPHIA.— Bill  short,  curved.  Wings,  fourth  to 
sixth  rjuills  longest  Tail  very  short  Tarsi  wi£  transrerw 
scales.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner ;  claws  long,  compressed, 
sharp.    Habitat — South  America. 

Oenv4.  Cariama.  Bill  strong,  curved  ;  nostrils  in  froni 
of  plumed  groove.  Wings,  fifth  to  seventh  quills  longest, 
first  very  short  Tail  long.  Tarsi  very  long.  Habitat- 
South  America. 

Suh-family.  Omins. — Bill  long,  mandibles  equal;  nos- 
trils in  deep  g^roove.  Wmgs  and  tertials  lon^.  Tail  short 
and  even.    Tarsi  very  long,  toes  short 

Oernu.  Grus. — Bill  slightly  flattened  at  base,  and  carved 
to  tip;  nostrils  lai^e  and  liertly  hidden  by  membrane. 
Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest.  Tarsi  with  tians* 
verse  scales.  Outer  toe  united  at  boM,  hind  toe  reiy  short. 
Habitat — Many  parts  of  world. 

Oenus.  Scops. — Bill,  nostrils  very  narrow.  Wings,  third 
and  fourth  quills  longest  Habitat — Europe,  Aaia,  and 
Africa. 

OentLS.  Balearica. — Bill  rather  short  and  thidc  Wing^ 
third  quill  longest  Cheeks  naked,  wattles  on  base  of  mil 
and  throat    Habitat — ^Afirica  and  Islands  of  Meditenaneas. 

Sub-family.  Ardeina^ — Bill  long,  sharp,  gape  extending 
beneath  the  eyes ;  nostrils  in  lateral  groore.  Wings  long. 
Tail  short  and  even.     Tarsi  and  toes  long  and  slender. 

Genut.  Ardea. — Bill  slender,  tip  scooped,  edges  some- 
times notched,  nostrils  guarded  by  membranous  scale. 
Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest  Tarsi  with  trans- 
verse scales.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner.  Habitat — Most 
parts  of  world. 

Genut.  BoTAURUS, — Bfll  rounded,  tip  deeply  scooped, 
nostrils  narrow,  near  base.  Wings,  finit  to  txdrd  quills 
longest.    Habitat— Many  parts  of  worid. 

Genu*.  Ntoticx>Rax. — Bill,  nostrils  closed  by  mem- 
branous scale.  Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest 
Tarsi  irregularly  scaled.    Habitat—  Many  parts  of  world. 

Genut.  Canoroma.— Bill  long,  very  broad  towards 
middle,  sides  compressed  to  tip.  Keel  rery  large  sod 
grooved  to  tip,  which  is  hooked ;  nostrils  partly  dosed  hj 
membrane.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest  Ttrsi 
irregularly  scaled ;  Idnd  toe  long.    Habitat— South  America 

Genu*.  Platalba.— Bill  straight,  flattened  and  widened 
at  tip,  upper  mandible  overiianging  lower,  groove  ccoimeDe- 
ing  on  forehead.  Wings,  seoond  quill  longest.  Tusi  with 
netted  scales.    Habitat — Many  parts  of  worid* 

Sub-family.  Ciooninfle.— Bill  long,  oom^Mvased  to  tip: 
nostrils  narrow,  pierced  through  beak.  Wings  Uutge.  Tail 
moderate.    Tarsi  long ;  firont  toes  united  at  base. 

Genu*.  CicoinA.~Bill,  keel  bold  and  straight  Wing^ 
third  and  fourth  quills  longest  Tarsi  with  netted  scaks, 
hind  toe  elevated,  touching  ground.  Habitat— Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

Genu*.    LSFTOFTILUS. — Bill  veir  lame,  high  at  base,  keel 
Head  and  neolc  ni  ~ 


straight,  nostrils  smalL 
India  and  Africa. 
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Oenus,  Myctebia.— Bill  very  lar^e,  tip  turned  up. 
Wings,  second  and  third  qiiilb  longest.  Habitat— South 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Oenus,  Bal^eniceps. — Bill,  sides  enormously  expanded, 
keel  widened  and  flattene<i,  with  two  j^ooves,  edj^s  over- 
hanging  lower  mandible,  tip  deeply  scooped  and  hooked, 
nostrils  at  base  in  lijrroovo  and  obliciue,  gape  beyond  eyes. 
Wings  long.     Toes  very  long  an<i  straij^ht. 

Sub-famih/.  TantalinflB. — Bill  long,  slender,  and  cur\'e<i, 
sides  gradually  compressed  to  tip.  Wings  long.  Tail  even. 
Inner  toe  shorter  than  outer,  hind  toe  long. 

Oenns.     Ibis. — Bill,  nostrils  narrow,  in  narrow  groove  ex- 
tending throughout  the  bill.     Wings,  first  and  second  quills   j 
longest.     Head  partly  bare.     Habitat — Europe,  Asia,   and 
America. 

Otnui,  Geronticus. — Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills 
longest.  Heatl  and  neck  rather  bare.  Tarsi  with  hexagonal 
scales.     Habitat — Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 

Family.  8C0L0PACID.S.— Bill  long,  slender,  compressed 
and  grooved  to  tip  ;  nostrils  in  groove  at  base,  closed  by 
membrane.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Tarsi  long  and 
slender,  hind  toe  short  or  absent. 

StUh/amily.  Limosinse. — Bill  cur\*ed  or  straight  from 
base.    Tail  mostly  short  and  even.    Toes  long,  luiited  at 


Oenut.  NuMENius. — Bill  curved  from  base,  upper  man- 
dible ppcnecting.  Wings,  first  quill  longest.  Tail  snort  and 
even.  Tarsi  with  narrow  transverse  scales  in  front  Hind 
toe  slender,  partly  resting  on  ground.  Habitat — Most  parts 
of  world. 

Oenus.  LiMOSA. — Bill  incline<i  upwards  to  tip.  Wings, 
first  quill  longest.  Outer  toe  unite<l  to  middle  as  far  as  first 
joint.    Habitat — Most  parts  of  world. 

Sulhfamtltf.  Totanins. — Bill,  groove  as  far  as  or  beyond 
middle  of  bill,  nostrils  very  narrow.  Hind  toe  rather  long 
and  slender,  barely  reaching  the  groimd. 

Otnui.  ToTAKUS. — Bill  slightly  curved  at  tip;  groove 
half  length  of  bill.  Wings,  first  quill  longest.  Tarsi  with 
very  narrow  scales  in  front.     Habitat— Both  hemispheres. 

Oenut,  Tringoides. — Bill  rather  straight  above,  curved 
at  tip ;  groove  extending  nearly  whole  le^rtb  of  bilL  Tail 
rounded,  broad.     Habitat— Old  and  New  Worlds. 

Sub-family,  BaenrviroftriiiflB.- Nostrils  very  narrow, 
membranous.  Tail  short  and  rounded.  Tarsi  with  netted 
scales  in  front.    Thigh  naked  above  knee. 

Oenu$,  RBCUBViB08TRA.~Bill,  keel  flattened  at  base. 
Tarsi  rather  compressed  ;  toes  united  by  indented  web ; 
hind  toe  very  short     Habitat— Most  parts  of  world. 

Oennt.  Himahtopub.— Bill  long  and  straight,  opening 
of  nostrils  long  and  narrow.  Wings,  first  quill  longest 
Toes  united  at  base,  hind  toe  wanting.  Habitat^Many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Sub-family.  TringinflB.— Bill  rather  long,  keel  near  tip, 
rather  fiat  and  wide ;  nostrils  in  groove,  extending  two-thirds 
of  bill.    Toes  united  at  base. 

Oenut.  Philomachxjs.- Bill  straight  "V^ngs,  first  and 
second  quills  longest  Outer  toe  united  as  far  as  first  joint, 
inner  free ;  hind  toe  short  and  elevated.  Habitat— Europe 
and  part  of  Asia. 

Oenut.  Tbinoa.— Wings,  first  quill  longest.  Toes  edged 
by  membrane.     Habitat — Many  parts  of  world. 

Sub-family.  SoolopMiiUB.— Bill  straight,  rather  flattened 
and  bent  downward  at  tip,  which  projects  over  lower  man- 
dible.    Hind  toe  short,  elevated,  reaching  g^und. 

Oenut.  Gallinaoo.— Nostrils  oval.  Wings,  first  and 
second  auills  longest.  Thigh  bare  a  little  above  knee. 
Claw  of  hind  toe  long  and  curved.  Habitat— Most  parts  of 
world. 

Oenut.  ScoLOPAX.— Nostrils  narrow.  Wings,  first  quill 
longest  Tarsi  feathered  below  knee.  Hind  toe  rather  long 
and  elevated.    Habitat- Old  Worid. 


Sftb-family.  FhilaropodiiUB.— Bill  straight,  but  curved 
at  tip.*  Tarsi  short  Toes  united  at  base  and  lobed  on  sides. 
Hind  toe  elevated,  edged  with  narrow  membrane. 

Genvs.  Phalaropus.— Bill  long.  Wings,  first  and  second 
(piills  longest.  Toes  united  by  membrane  edging  each  toe. 
Habitat — Northern  and  temperate  regions. 

Fami'fy.       PALAMEDEID.E Bill    long    and    slender, 

keel  rather  flat,  vaulted  at  tip,  which  overhangs  lower  man- 
dible. Nostrils  at  sides  of  bill  and  longitudinal.  Wings 
long,  mostly  sp\irrcd  at  shoulder.  Tail  short  and  round. 
Tarsi  long  and  slender.     Toes  verj'  long. 

SH?>-f(uuify.  FarrinsB. — Bill,  tip  not  scooped;  groove 
long  and  narrow,  containing  nostrils  in  middle.  Toes  with 
long  slender  claws. 

Oenu.i,  Parra.— Bill,  sides  compressed,  nostrils  small 
and  oval.  Wings,  thinl  quill  longast.  Tail  partly  hidden 
by  coverts.  Claws  long,  hind  toe  and  claw  very  long.  Base 
of  bill  and  part  of  head  naked  and  wattled.  f£ekbitat-^ 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Gfnng.  HYDRoruABi ANUS.— Wings  very  long,  second 
quill  longest ;  shaft  of  first  throe  long,  fourth  to  seventh 
narrow  and  sco(>j>ed.  Tail  narrow,  four  central  feathers 
verj'  long,  rest  short  and  graduated.  Base  of  bill  and  head 
fully  feathered.     Habitat — India. 

Siih-familu.  Palamedeins. — Bill  short,  compressed,  keel 
curved*  to  tip  ;  nostrils  large,  in  membranous  groove.  Wings 
with  two  spurs  on  shoulder.  Tail  moderate.  Tarsi  long, 
strong,  small  scaled.  Front  toes  united  at  base,  claws  long 
and  curved. 

Genus.  Palamedea.  Nostrils  ovaL  Head  with  cylin- 
drical horn.  Wings,  third  and  fourth  quills  longest  Toes 
with  Si|uare4l  scales  above.     Habitat — South  America. 

Genug.  Chauna. — Bill,  tip  vaulted  and  hooked.  Wings, 
third  and  fourth  quilU  longest.  Habitat — Southern  and 
Central  America. 

Family.  RALLID.S.— Bill  long,  curved  at  tip,  sides  com- 
pressed, nostrils  in  membranous  groove.  Wings  moderate. 
Tail  rounded.     Tarsi  and  toes  long  and  slender. 

Sub-family.  Ballins. — Bill  long  and  slender,  keel  bold, 
sides  compressed.     Toes  free  at  base. 

Oenut.  Rallus. — Bill  curved  from  nostrils  to  tip,  which 
is  slightly  scooped  :  nostrils  in  groove,  extending  two-thirds 
the  length  of  bill,  opening  narrow.  Wings,  second  and 
third  quills  longest.  Hmd  toe  short  and  slender.  Habitat — 
Many  parts  of  world. 

Oenut.  Ortrtoombtra. — Bill  rather  short,  nostrils  near 
middle  of  groove.  Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest. 
Outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  hinder  toe  very  slender  and 
rather  short     Habitat — Most  parts  of  world. 

Sub-family.  CkQlinnlixLflB.— Bill  short,  keel  advancing  on 
forehead,  sides  compressed.  Wings  short  and  rounded. 
Toes  very  long,  slender,  edged  wiUi  membrane,  hind  toe 
long. 

Oenut,  PoRPHTRio. — Bill  much  elevated  at  base,  which 
is  fiat  and  broad  on  forehead ;  nostrils  in  small  groove. 
Wings,  second  to  fourth  quills  longest  Tarsi  with  broad 
scales.  Outer  toe  longer  than  inner;  claws  long  and 
slender. 

Oenut,  GALLnruLA.- Bill  suddenly  curved  at  tip,  nostrils 
near  middle  of  bill  in  a  groove.  Wmgs,  second  to  fourth 
quills  longest.    Habitat — Many  parts  of  world. 

Oenut.  FULIOA.  —Bill  deep,  keel  straight,  forming  a  flat- 
tened shield  on  forehead,  curved  near  tip.  Wings,  second 
and  third  auills  longest  Toes  much  lobed,  inner  with  two 
lobes,  middle  with  three,  and  outer  with  four.  Habitat — 
Most  parts  of  world. 

Order.  ANSERES.— Tkrsi  short,  compressed,  set  far 
back.    Toes  webbed. 

Family.  ANAIIDJB.— Bill  flat,  broad,  laminated  on 
sides. 

Sub-family.     Fhcraimterins.— BUI  long,  rather  com- 

{>ressed,  suddenly  bent  downwards  in  middle.    Tarsi  very 
ong,  thighs  also  long  and  naked.    Toea  short* 
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Oenfu.  PHonacoPTEKUS. — Nostrils  in  groove,  narrow, 
corered  by  membrane.  Wings,  first  and  second  quills 
loDffest.  TaU  short.  Hind  toe  nearly  touching  ground. 
Habitat — Warmer  parts  of  world. 

Sub-family.  Pleetropterinse.  —  Bill  long,  with  broad 
homy  tip.  Knee  and  end  of  thigh  bare.  Tarsi  with 
squared  scales.     Hind  toe  long. 

Oentu,  PLECTROPHANEa— Bill,  keel  sloping  to  tip,  base 
large  ;  nostrils  oval.  Naked  protuberance  on  base  of  keel. 
Wings,  second  to  fourth  quills  longest,  a  spur  on  the  bend. 
Tail  short  and  round.  Cheeks  and  part  of  neck  bare. 
Habitat— Africa. 

Suh-family.  AmerinflB.— Bill  not  laiiger  than  head,  keel 
elevated  at  base,  sloping  to  tip,  which  has  a  hard  homy  tip. 
SLnee  bare,  hind  toe  short,  partially  lobed. 

Oenut.  Cereopsis. — Bill  very  short,  arched  above  till 
near  tip,  and  then  flattened  ;  nostrils  large,  rounded,  in 
oere.  Wings,  first  mull  short.  Toes  with  indented  web, 
hind  toe  not  lobed.     Habitat— Australia. 

Oenut.  Anser. — Bill  rather  long,  laminae  at  edge  very 
wide,  edge  of  upper  mandible  arched  at  base ;  nostrils  in 
middle  of  bill,  longitudinaL  Habitat— Europe,  Asia,  and 
America. 

■  Genus.  Bernicla. — Bill  shorter  than  head,  laminae  not 
exposed,  but  wide  ;  nostrils  narrow,  in  middle  of  bill. 
Wmgs,  first  and  second,  or  second  only,  longest.  Tail  short 
and  rounded.  Hind  toe  very  short  and  elevated.  Habitat 
*  — Many  parts  of  world. 

Sub-family.  Cygninse.— Bill  long  as  head,  with  a  soft 
oere,  bill  equally  broad  throughout.  Front  toes  with  large 
web,  hind  toe  not  lobed,  keel  very  long. 

Oenus.  Ctgnus. — Cere  extending  to  eye,  tip  homy. 
Wings,  second  and  third  quills  longest.  Tail  short  and 
rounded.     Habitat — Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Sub-family.  Anatinse. — Bill  flattened  towards  tip,  which 
bat  a  homy  termination.    Hind  toe  long  and  slightly  lobed. 

Oenui.  AlX. — Bill  shorter  than  head,  homy  tip  very 
large,  edges  straight.  Wings,  second  quill  longest.  Toes 
wiui  lai^  web.    Habitat — America  and  China. 

OenuM.  Mabeca. — Bill  equally  broad  throughout;  la- 
minse  prominent  Wings,  first  and  second  quiUs  longest. 
Habitat — Many  parts  of  world. 

Oenus.  Anas. — Bill  longer  than  head ;  nostrils  near  base 
of  keel.  Wings,  first  quill  longest,  tertial  long  and  sharp. 
TViil  short  and  wedge-shaped.  Habitat  —  Most  parts  of 
world. 

Oenus.  QuERQUEDULA. — Bill  long  as  head,  homy  tip^ 
hooked  and  narrow.  Wings,  second  quill  longest,  seoondaries 
long  and  sharp.     Habitat — Many  parts  of  world. 

Oenus.  Spatula. — Bill  longer  than  bead,  narrowed  at 
base,  having  tip  small  and  hooked  ;  laminae  of  upper  man- 
dible long  and  slender ;  nostiils  oval,  near  base.  Habitat — 
Most  parts  of  world. 

Sub-family.  Fnligalins.— Bill  elevated  at  base,  flat  and 
broad  towards  tip,  which  has  a  broad  strong  homy  nail. 
Tarsi  short  and  compressed.  Toes  long,  and  well  webbed  ; 
hind  toe  short,  with  oroad  membranous  web. 

Oenus.  Fuugula. — Bill  nearly  long  as  head,  edges 
curved  upwards.  Wings,  first  quill  longest.  Habitat— New 
Zealand,  Northem  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Oenus.  Nyroca. — Bill  long  as  head,  laminae  not  promi- 
nent, nostrils  oval,  near  base.  Wings,  first  and  second  quills 
longest.     Habitat — Most  northem  parts  of  world. 

Oenus.  SoMATERiA.— Bill  divided  at  base  by  feathers: 
front  flattened  and  narrowed,  laminae  wide.  Wings,  first  and 
second  quills  longest.  Habitat — Northem  Europe  and 
America. 

Sub-family.  Mergixue. — Bill  straight,  much  compressed, 
keel  elevated  at  base,  convex  towards  tip,  edges  notched. 
Wings  pointed.  Tail  short  and  roimded.  Front  toes  well 
webbed,  hind  toe  edged  with  web. 

Oenus.  Mergus.— Bill  slender,  tip  hooked,  edges  widely 
notched.  Wings,  first  and  second  quills  longest.  Tail 
graduated.    Habitat— Northem  regions. 


Oenus.  Mebobllus. — ^Bill  mnch  shorter  than  bead.  Up 
broad  and  hooked,  edges  notched  closely,  nostrils  near 
middle  of  bilL     Habitat — Northem  regions. 

Family.  COLTMBEDJE.— Bill  long,  oompressed,  and 
straight,  nostrils  in  groove.  Tail  very  short.  Tand  dtort 
and  much  compressed  ;  three  front  toes  webbed,  hind  toe 
short,  edged  with  slight  membrane. 

Sub-family.    CrOlymbinse. — BiU,  tip  curved,  nostril  at  base. 

Wings  long  and  pointed. 

Genus.  CoLTMBUS. — Wings,  first  and  second  quills  longest. 
Tail  rounded.     Habitat — Northem  regions. 

Sub-family.  PodicepiiUB. — Bill  slightly  curved  above  at 
tip  ;  nostrib  oblong.  Wings,  first  quill  longest.  Tail  not 
visible.     Front  toes  broadly  lobed. 

Genus.  PoDiCEPS. — Nostrils  in  short  groove.  Wings,  fint 
and  second  quills  slightly  scooped  at  tips.  Outer  toe  longer 
than  inner,  hind  toe  short,  strongly  lobed.  Habitat— Most 
parts  of  world. 

Family.  ALCIDJE. — Bill  long,  mostly  curved  to  tipi 
Wings  short  Tail  short  and  graduated.  Hind  toe  small 
or  absent 

Sub-family.  Aldnse.— Bill  short,  compressed,  boldly  keded 
above  and  below,  top  of  upper  mandible  hooked :  nostrils 
narrow.  Wings  moderate,  first  quill  longest.  Hind  toe 
wanting. 

Genus.  Alca. — Beak  plumed  at  base,  front  half  homy, 
much  oompressed,  keel  of  lower  mandible  curved  downward^ 
nostrils  at  base.  Wings  pointed.  Habitat — Northern 
regions. 

Genus.  Fratbrcula. — Bill  short,  all  homy,  very  dee|v 
very  much  compressed  ;  keel  deep  and  sharp.  Naked  skm 
at  gape.     Habitat — Northem  regions. 

Subfamily.  SpheniBdlUB.— Bill  long  and  straight,  sides 
compressed  and  grooved,  keel  rounded  at  tip,  noelrils  in 
groove.  Wings  short,  imperfect,  feathers  soBle-like.  Tail 
very  short  and  sti£  Front  toes  webbed ;  hind  toe  very 
small 

Genus.  Aptenodttes. — Bill  slender,  base  plumed,  lower 
mandible  covered  with  bare  skin.  Tarsi  very  short  and 
plumed.    Claws  large.     Habitat — Antarctic  regions. 

Sub-family.  XTiina. — Bill  moderate,  tip  scooped,  nostrils 
in  plumed  groove.  Wings  pointed.  Tail  uiort  and  rounded. 
Hind  toe  wanting. 

Oenus.  Ukia. — Bill,  keel  slightly  curred.  Wings,  fint 
quill  longest.  Tarsi  with  smaB  scales.  Habitat— Arctic 
regions. 

Family.  PBOCELLABIDJB.— Bill  long,  straight,  com- 
pressed, very  deeply  grooved,  tip  strong,  arched,  and  sud- 
denly hooked,  nostrils  tubular  and  exposed. 

Sub-family.    Proeellaring.— Nostrils  in  base  of  keel 

Oenus,  THALA88IDR0KA.— Bill  shorter  than  head,  sod 
slender ;  nostrils  elevated  in  front  above  keel,  with  a  single 
aperture  in  front.  Wings,  second  quill  longest.  Tail  forked. 
liHegs  long  and  slenden  thighs  partially  n^ed.  Toes  short, 
hind  toe  triangular.    Habitat — Many  parts  of  globe. 

Genus.  "Procellaria. — Bill  not  longer  than  head,  tip 
oompressed  and  sharp,  nostrils  with  a  n^gle  craeoent-shapea 
opening.  Wings,  first  quill  longest,  'up  of  thigh  nearly 
feathered,  hind  toe  triangular.  Habitat — High  latitudes  oi 
both  hemispheres. 

Sub-family.  Diomadeimp.— Noetrils  short,  tubuLu*,  widest 
in  firont,  and  near  base  of  lateral  groove. 

Oenus.  DiOiCEDSA. — Bill  longer  than  head,  strong,  lower 
mandible  weak,  oompressed,  truncated  at  tip.  Wings  very 
long  and  narrow^  second  quill  longest.  Two  exterior  toes 
edged  on  outside  with  narrow  membrane,  hind  toe  wantix^. 
Habitat — Both  hemispheres. 

Family.  LABIDJB.- Bill  straight,  oompressed.  Wings 
long  and  pointed.  Tail  long.  Tarsi  with  transvwae  scaks 
in  front.    Hind  toe  mostly  shorts 

Sub-family.^Jsiiam,—Wl  long,  stnugfat  abore  si  fint, 
then  curved  to  tip. 
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GmM,  EhmooRASZUB.— KmI  of  Ull  oofwad  ivHh  hmoi- 
ImiMiw  or  bony  o^re,  tip  wattled  and  stioiig ;  nottrib  narrow. 
In  IbM  part  of  oere.  mngs,  first  quiU  longest ;  two  oentral 
ftathen  of  tail  sometimes  lengthened.  Hind  toe  rerysmaU. 
Habitat — High  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres. 

CTmmm.  Labus. — Bill  not  longrer  than  head,  nostrils  at 
side  and  near  middle.  longitudinaL  Winffs,  first  quill 
longest    Tail  even.    Habitat— Most  parts  of  world. 

Oenut,  RisSA. — Bill  longer  than  head.  Hind  toe  rudi- 
mental.    Habitat — Northern  parts  of  world. 

Sub-family.  BhynoopiiUB. — Upper  mandible  much  shorter 
than  lower,  and  ffrooved  to  receiTe  edge  of  lower,  much 
eompressed  throughout.  Wings,  long,  sharp,  curved  at  tip. 
Tail  forked.    Front  toes  partly  united  by  indented  web. 

Oenui.  Rhtncops. — ^Bill  broad  at  base,  then  suddenly 
oompreased ;  lower  mandible  truncated.  Wings,  first  quill 
longest.  Hind  toe  elevated,  touching  mund  with  tip, 
daws  long  and  curved.    Habitat— Tropical  parts  of  world. 

Sub-family,  Sternina. — BUI  long,  slender,  straight,  and 
■harp;  nostrils  narrow  at  side  of  base.  Wings  long  and 
pointed.    Tail  forked.    Toes  webbed. 

Oenut,  Stbbita. — Nostrils  with  plumes  reaching  the 
opening.  Winffs,  first  quill  lonffeet.  Front  toes  united  by 
indented  web ;  nhid  toe  very  short  Habitat — Most  parts 
of  world. 

0eHut.  ANOU&  — ^Bill  longer  than  head,  gradually  curved 
above  to  tip.  Tail  with  sides  rounded  or  forked.  Wings, 
ftrrt  quill  longest  Toes  long  and  fully  webbod,  outer 
laiger  than  inner.  Hind  toe  long  and  slender.  Habitat — 
Tr^calseas. 

Family,  PSLSCAVIDJBw— Bill  long,  broad  at  base, 
straight,  and  compressed.  Nostrils  very  narrow.  Sometimes 
a  praofa  from  base  of  lower  mandible.  Wings  long,  first 
qmll  longest  Tar«i  short  and  strong.  All  toes  united  by 
membrane.    Face  and  throat  partially  fiBathered. 

,  Sub-family.    PhiitnnhMi^-Bill  kng   aa  haftd,   ibaip« 


gently  enrfisd  abora.    TwomlddtoftatlMnof  tidlvMyki^ 
and  narrow. 

Oenut.  PHABTON.—Edses  of  Inll  notehad.  nostriki  patflj 
dosed  by  membrane.  Wings,  first  quill  kogwt.  Vknm 
small    Habitat— Tropical  seas. 

Sub-famUy.  FlotintB^Bill  with  edges  finely  nofefllitdp 
nostrils  covered  bv  a  shield.  Tail  long  and  widening  towarfa 
end.  Front  toes  broadly  webbed,  mnd  toe  united  to  fauMr 
by  web. 

Oenut,  Plotus. — Bill  longer  than  head,  straight*  dander. 
very  sharp ;  nostrils  scarcely  visible.  Wings,  seocmd  and  thfaa 
quills  longest  Outer  toe  long  as  middle.  Habitat — ^Waimnr 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Sub-family,  PdeoaoiUD- — Bill  long,  flattened  abofn, 
compressed,  hooked  at  tip;  nostrils  in  groovisa,  hardly 
visible.  Tail  short.  All  toes  united  by  web.  Lownr  nan- 
dible  and  throat  with  membranous  pouch. 

Oenut.  BULA. — ^Bill  straight,  slightly  curved  towifdt  t^ 
g^rooved,  and  edges  uneouidly  notched.  Wings,  fint  ana 
second  quills  longest.  Tail  graduated.  Tarsi  with  had 
behind.  Claw  of  middle  toe  notched,  that  of  Und  too  nidi* 
mental.  Below  lower  mandible  and  on  breast,  a  nahid 
expansile  space.     Habitat — Blany  parts  of  worid. 

Oenut,  GRAOULua.— Bill  straight,  slender.  Winga,aMond 
and  third  ouills  longest.  Tail  rounded.  TTnbUat  Moat 
parts  of  both  hemispheres. 

Oenut.  Pelbcanus.— Bill  very  long,  rounded  abofn  at 
base,  flat  towards  tip,  which  is  strongly  hooked,  lower  i 


Bile  pouoh.    Habitat— Blany  parts  of  worid. 

Oenut,  ATAOiir.— Bill  longer  than  head,  flattened  «id 
oonoave  above,  then  suddenly  hooked  and  shaip^  ddaa  oom- 
presaed  and  grooved.  Winffs  very  long  and  nanoir,  flnt 
and  second  quiUs  longest  Tail  veiylong  and  deeply  UbiIdmL 
Tardvenrshort)  half  feathered.  Throat  naked,  capaUo  of 
being  dilated  into  a  pouoh  aa  £»  aa  braaat    —  -  -  - 
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Aix,  728. 
Alauda,  487. 
Albatros,  Sooty,  750. 

Wandering,  748. 

Yellow-beaked, 
750. 
Alca,  741. 
Alcedo,  129. 
Alcyone,  183. 
Amadina,  464. 
Ammodromus,  479. 
Ampelidse,  359. 
Ampelis,  363. 
Anas,  731. 
Ani,  569. 
Anous,  755. 
Anser,  722. 
Anthochsera,  221. 
Ant  Thrush,  320. 

Short-tailed,  320. 
Anthus,  317. 
Apaloderma,  160. 
Aptenodytes,  744. 
Apteryx,  657. 
Aquila,  31. 
Ara,  524. 
Arapunga,  367. 
Aratoo,  Qoliath,  539. 
Archibuteo,  55. 
Ardea,  675. 
Argala,  683. 
Argus,  608. 
Artamus,  369. 
Aatur,  84. 
Atagen,  763. 
Athene,  97. 
Atticora,  138. 
Auk,  Great,  741. 

Little,  746. 
Avocet,  696. 
Avocetta,  228. 


B. 

Balseniceps,  688. 
Balearica,  673. 
Bankiva,  615. 
Barbet,  Collared,  166. 
Hairy  -  crested, 

650. 
TNTiite  -  backed, 
166. 


Barbet,    White-faced, 

167. 
Batrachastomus,  118. 
Bee-eater,  187. 

Azure  -  throated, 
191. 

Bullock's,  192. 

Cliestnut,  190. 

Red  -  throated, 
193. 

Blue-bellied,  192. 
Beef -eater,  431. 
Bell  Bird,  217,  366. 
Benteot,  388. 
Berigora,  78. 
Bemicla,  723. 
Bemicle  Goose,  723. 
Birds,  1. 
Bittern,  676. 
Blackbird,  339. 
Blackbird,  Savannah, 

569. 
Blue  Bird,  299. 
Boat-bill,  678. 
Boat-tail,  436. 
Bob-o-link,  449. 
Booby,  759. 
Botaurus,  675. 
Bower    Bird^    Satin, 
427. 

Spotted,  429. 
Brachypteracias,  153. 
Breve  Giant,  319. 
Brush  Turkey,  601. 
Bubo,  101. 
Buceo,  166. 
Buceroe,  505. 
Bulbul,  347. 
Bullen-Bullen,  265. 
Bullfinch,  490. 
Bunting,  482. 

Black -throated, 
483. 

Lapland,  484. 

Snow,  484. 

Yellow,  480. 
Buphaga,  432. 
Bush   Creeper,   Com- 
mon, 311. 
Bustard,  Great,  659. 

Goran,  661. 

Houbara,  660. 

Little,  660. 

Pauw,  660. 

Ruffled,  660. 
Butcher  Bird,  872. 
Buteo,  53. 
Buzzard,  62. 

Honey,  65. 

Moor,  92. 

Turkey,  19. 


C. 

Cacatua,  540. 

Caccabis,  628. 

Cacicus,  442. 

Csereba,  210. 

Calaenaii,  591. 

Calaniodyta,  287. 

Calothorax,  249. 

Calurus,  162. 

Calvptomena,   Green, 
362. 

Calyptorhynchus. 
547. 

Campanero,  366. 

Campephilus,  557. 

Canarj'  Bird,  471. 

Cancroma,  679. 

CapercaUlie,  632. 

Capocier,  273. 

Caprimulgus,  119. 

Caracara,  Black,  49. 
Brazilian,  51. 
Southern,  50. 

Cardinal  is,  458. 

Carduelis.  473. 

Cariama,  671. 

Carpophaga,  576. 

Carrancha,  51. 

Casarka,  729. 

Cassowary,  652. 

CasuariuB,  653. 

Cat  Bird,  334. 

Catharista,  17. 

Cedar  Bird,  366. 

Centropus,  667. 

Cephalepis,  262. 

Cephalopterus,  416. 

Coreopsis,  721. 

Ceriomis,  618. 

Certhia,  262. 

Ceryle,  176. 

Ceyx,  174. 

Ciconia,  681. 

Cinclosoma,  343. 

CincluB,  669. 

Circaetus,  38. 

CinsuB,  91. 

Cissa,  Hunting,  386. 

Chaffinch,  466. 

Chaja,  7n. 

Channel-bill,  571. 

Charmosyna,  629. 

Chat»  Fallow,  290. 
Yellow-breasted, 
347. 

Chatterer,  Bohemian, 
868. 
Waxen,  868. 

Chauna,  711. 

Chelidon,  149. 

Chelidoptera,  166. 

Chicken,        Mother- 
Carey's,  746. 


Chiff-Chaff,  280. 
Cbionis,  642. 
Chlamydera,  429. 
Chordeiles,  126. 
Chough,  416. 
Chrysolampis,  251. 
Chrysotis,  535. 
Chuck-WUl's-Widow, 

121. 
Climacteris,  263. 
Coccothraustes,  459. 
Coccygus,  568. 
Cock  of  the  Plains, 
634. 

Rock,  362. 
Cockatoo,  Binksian, 
547. 

Great        White, 
641. 

Leadbeater's, 
543. 

Pink,  543. 

Sulphur-crested, 
542. 
Colaptes,  561. 
Colius,  498. 
Collocalia,  137. 
Columba,  581. 
Coly,  Sen^al,  498. 
Colymbus,  737. 
Comet,  Phaon,  250. 

Sappho,  248. 
Cometes,  249. 
Condor,  13. 
Conirostres,  379. 
Conurus,  626. 
Coot,  718. 
Copsychus,  299. 
Coquette,        Gbulds, 
247. 

Princess  Helena, 
247. 

Spangled,  246. 

Tufted,  246. 
Coquimbo  Owl,  97. 
Coracia,  416. 
Coracias,  162. 
Cormorant,  769. 

Crested,  761. 
Corncrake,  714. 
Corvidse,  879. 
Corvus,  390. 
Cotile,  147. 
Cotumix,  630. 
Coultemeb,  748. 
Courser,      Cream-co- 
loured, 664. 
Cow  Bmi,  668. 
Cow  Troopial,  448. 
Crane,  671. 

Crowned,  678. 

Demoiselle,  672. 

Numidian,  672. 
Craz,  696. 


Creeper,  "*  Common' 

Tree,  262. 

Curved  -  billed, 
261. 

Wall,  263. 
Crossbill,  494. 
Crotophaga,  670. 
Crow,  393. 

Bald,  406. 

Fish,  405. 

Great-billed,  401. 

Grey,  402. 

Hooded,  402. 

Hunting,  386. 

King,  371. 

Laughing,  346. 

Nutcracker,  407. 

Philippine,  405. 

Piping,  380. 

Royston,  402. 
Crypsirhina,  388. 
Cuckoo,  571. 

Pheasant,  667. 
Cuculus,  673. 
Curassow,  696. 
Curlew,  692. 

Pigmy,  700. 

Sandpiper,  700. 
CursoriuB,  664, 
Cushat,  682. 
Cyanecula,  298. 
Cymbirhynchus,  661 . 
Cymindis,  64. 
Cynanthufl,  223. 
Cypselus,  132. 


Dabchick,  740. 
Dacelo,  169. 

Buff,  171. 

Leach's,  171 
Dafila,  730. 
Darter,  757. 

Le    Vaillanfs, 
768. 
Dasyptilus,  649. 
Dayal,  298. 
Death  Bird,  99. 
Dendrocolaptes,  261. 
Diamond  Bird,  860. 
Dicseum,    Australian 
209. 

Red-backed,  20 
Dicrurus,  871. 
Didunculus,  693. 
Didus,  696. 
Diomedea,  749. 
Dipper,  821. 
Diver,Black-throated, 
738. 

Great  Northern, 
737. 
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l>/)kl^/riyx«  44V 
|>4Ur  HtH«  J  62. 

t>rymoirjt,,  272. 
Dude,  KuW.  7;J4. 

King,  7;J6. 

MMwUrm,  Til. 

VUMW.  7'4(). 

HUnnAU^r.  7JJ2. 

Hiwifwr,  7ar/, 

Hutntiior.  72*$, 

WIM.  730. 

VnrioijK.  734. 
Dun  HiH,  733. 
liutiHii,  700. 

K. 

HigU.  lUM.  4n. 

Ii</I<l,  33. 

litHtimi,  30. 

HrABilUu,  40. 

Cinifr«K)UN,  44. 

Crtmiwi,  3U. 

(I'lhUu,  30. 

lUvpy,  89. 

ItotMtrliil,  83. 

Jwiti    U    HUnOf 
88. 

Mnrttftl.  80. 

Owl,  101. 

H«A.  44. 

WhiU  hoAded, 
40. 

WhiK  New  Kul. 
Und,  85. 

Whito-Ullod,  44. 
RoinpliiWii,  077. 
RKr«t,  074. 
Kid<ir,  734. 
KUiioldt*!!,  02. 
KImiun,  03. 
KniiHirlRA,  480. 
Km(«u.  048. 
Knn«ootouua,  375. 
KtitDiiiyM,  *iI9. 
K|ihUlte«,  100. 
KphtUiaiium.  WhiU- 

(need,  810. 
Kpliniudmii,    TweWe- 

UlHMd.  1»0. 
Hu|>«rl>,  197. 
Kriootii*iu(a,  234. 
Kryehnoim,  21)5. 
l£a phomii,  522. 
fiurylAVmus,  155. 
Kii«|diui.  488. 
£utoi«r««,  248. 
Kuryntuiuut,  151. 

R 
I'V^Jry,  O^x^nnis  862. 


C»r*;iJO«,  ^4. 
j  Chi'^i'iKfK  7^. 

!  7^.. 

lAUi(\imi^,  37, 
Little,  ^2. 
NoU;h«5/l,  HZ. 
l*tsr*9irr'itiH,  70, 
iCyl  fwterl,  82. 
Jt^^l  throaUyl,  49. 

HUmn,  77. 

H wallow  -  tailed, 

KanUil,       White- 

uliiifM,  3i!i3. 
K«fath«?ni,  5. 
Kioldfiiro,  330. 
Finch.  (i'mUVinn,  ifji. 

Khnq>  tailed,  479. 
KincheM,  403. 
KiroW-k,  013. 
Klainob<;;ir«r,     Little, 
238. 

HufotiN.  239. 
KlarniiiKo,  719. 
KlorikuM,  000. 
FloriKU^ii,  223. 
Klycttt<jher.  347. 

Kurk-Uile<l,  352. 

Panuline,  355. 

Piwl,  357. 

Spotted,  350. 

Tyrant,  850. 
Fou^o^olook,  219. 
FranooUn,    Uanguiue, 

028. 
Frateraula,  743. 
FrUrnird,  219. 

Hllvery-orowned, 
220. 

Yfdluw-throated, 
220. 
Frigate  Bird,  702. 
Fringilla,  405. 
Fruit  Crow,  418. 

Hald-head,  418. 
Fruit  Pigeon,  Ooeaaic, 

575. 
Fulica.  718. 
Furuarlua,  260. 

Q. 

Qadwall,  788. 
GaliiuK  185. 
GiUliuago,  708. 
Galliiiiila,  717. 
Gallinule,    Hyaointh- 

ine,  715. 
Qallophaaii,  612. 
Oallus.  015. 
Qaunet»  758. 
Oargauey,  782. 
Gamilut.  382. 
CUura.  592. 
Qecinua,  559. 
C)eeee,  Varioiifl,  724. 


I  Q«r«>Dtieos«  ^9L 
Goat  Hacker,  113. 
;  C-r^liua,  121. 

Kruropean,  119. 
I  Gr«Jid,  118. 

I  Gre»t-#:ared,118. 

IxTOim,  125. 

lymy^'imiltsA^  123. 

lymz '  win^red, 
123. 

Lyre-tailed,  120. 

Na/^anria,  127. 

KewHollanri,117. 

Trinidad,  113. 

Virginian,  125. 
G^>lwit,     Bar-tailed, 
<593. 

BUck-taUed,  093. 
Goldfinch,  465. 
GooMander.  785. 
Gooae,  Bean,  722. 

Bemicle,  723. 

Cape  Barron.721. 

Donieutic,  721. 

Greylag,  721. 

Bolan.  758. 

Bpectacled,  758. 

8pur-winged,720. 
Gothawk.  83. 
Gouldia,  223. 
Gracula,  430. 
Graculus,  760. 
Grakle,  Crowned,431. 

Purple,  437. 
Great-Crc«ti    Eoyal, 

359. 
Grebe,  Eared,  740. 

Great    Crested, 
789. 

Horned.  740. 

Little,  740. 
Qreenleta,  848. 
(Jriff^rd,  87. 
Grosbeak,  459. 

Cardinal,  458. 

Black  and  yellow, 
400. 

Scarlet,  458. 
Grouse,  Black,  685. 

Pinnated,  686. 

Red,  639. 

Ruffed,  638. 

Sand,  641. 
Grus,  ii72. 
Guacharo,  114. 
Guans,  597. 
Gubemetes,  849. 
Guillemot,  745. 
Guinea  Fowl,  622i 
Gull,    Blaokbaoked, 
752. 

Common,  752. 

Kittifrake,  758. 

Skua,  750. 
Gulls,  Various,  75S. 
Gymnooephalua,  414. 
Gymnoderus,  418. 
Gymuorhina,  380. 
Gyi)aoU>a,  10. 
Gyps,  25. 


Hfematopua,  668. 
Halcyon,  172. 
HalintQs,  45. 


Harpaetoa,  16L 
Harps^s,  hZ. 
Harrier,  Heo,  91. 

Jardines,  93. 

Marsh,  92. 

Montague'fi,  93. 
Hawfinch,  459. 
Hawk,  HrowD.  78. 

Carrion,  49. 

Fwhin-,  41. 

Moi»qiiito,  125. 

Pigeon.  78. 

Sparrow,  85. 
Hcliactin.  233. 
Heliangelox.  244. 
Heliomaster,  242. 
Heliothrix,  223. 
Helmet-crest,      Gue- 
rin'u,  242. 

Linden's,  241. 
Hermit,  Salle's,  239. 
Heron,  074. 

Nankeen.  677. 

Night,  677. 
Herpetotheres,  37. 
Hill-SUr,    Chimbora- 
zian,  253. 

Pichinchian,  254. 
Himantopua,  697. 
Hirundo,  139. 
Hoatzin,  502. 
Hobby.  75. 

Spotted  •  tailed, 

m. 

Honey-Eater,  212. 
Blue-faced,  215. 
Garrulous.  215. 
New     Holland, 

212. 
Wattled,  220. 
White  •  pinioned, 

213. 
Yellow    Wattle, 

222. 
Guide,  564. 
Sucker,      Blue- 
headed,  207. 
Hoopoe,  200. 
Hornbill.     Crested, 

503. 
Rhinoceros,  505. 
Two-homed,  504. 
White  -  crested, 

507. 
Woodpecker,504. 
Humming-bird,   Ara, 

235. 
Ayocet,  253. 
Bar-Uiled,  218. 
Fiery  Topaa,  285. 
Gilt^srested,  254. 
Jacobin,  241. 
Racket-tail,  235. 
Ruby,  250. 
Ruby -throated, 

224. 
Sickle^bill,  24a. 
Snow-cap,  245. 
Sparkling  •  tail, 

24S. 
Humming^biid,  Star- 

throftt«d.24^ 
Sword-bOl  SSI. 
Topai,25a. 
V6rT«in,255. 


Hmxtizig  CiflBL  ZM. 
HTdTT^bfctes.  821. 
HrdroyihaiiiMTins  710. 
HrphaxjUtfiiifi.  454. 
Hypolriorchifs  7a. 


Ibigau.  Great,  US. 
I  IbU  C?9. 
'  GlosjTT.  690. 

Straw  •  Dfickffd,, 

Ibrcter,  49. 
I  Icteria,  347. 
j  Icterinse,  4  38. 
]  leracidea,  79. 
'  lerax,  ^3. 

Ictinia,  ^ii. 

Leaden.  66. 

Indicator.  564. 

Ithaginis,  629. 


Jabim,  684. 
Jacamar,  IS 4. 

Great,  186. 

Green,  185. 

Paradise,  184. 

Three-toed,  186. 
Jacamaralcyon.  186. 
JacameroT  B,  187. 
Jacana,  708. 

Chinese,  709. 
Jackass,     Lauding, 

169. 
Jackdaw,  898. 
Jacobin,  Grea^  241. 

Pied,  241. 
Jay,  88L 

Blue,  S8S. 
JerfalcoD,  67. 
Jungle-fowl,     Austra* 
lUn,  597. 

Baokiva,  615. 

Sonnerat^s,  613. 


Kamichi,  710. 
Kestrel,  80. 
King  Bird,  350. 
Kingfisher,  167. 

Australian,  172. 

Belted,  174. 

Black  and  white, 
17. 

areatAfrtcaii,17. 

Giant,  169. 

Spotted,  176. 

Teraate.  173. 

Tiny,  1S«. 

Ttidactyioiia, 
174. 
King  P^radiM    Bird, 

418. 
Kita,  57. 

Arabian,  60l 

Miasiasipfa.  €5. 

Brariliaa.n. 

Swallow -tsi^ei. 

Kiwi4iwi,  657. 
KB04.6»d. 
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Lagopus,  640. 
Laimodon,  550. 
Lammergeyer,  10. 
Lamprotila.    Brpad- 

belted,  180. 
Landrail,  714. 
Lanius,  374. 
Lanner,  75. 
Lapwing,  CyCA. 
Lark,  rencilled,  489. 

Shore,  490. 

Skv,  485. 

WockI,  488. 
Lams,  751. 
Leatber-hcad,  219. 
Leipoa,  599. 
Leptoptilos,  683. 
Leucosarcia,  590. 
Limosa,  (594. 
Linchi,  137. 
Lopholaimus,  585. 
Lophophoms,  624. 
Lophomis,  223. 
Lorius,  530. 
Lorrikeet,     Scaly  - 

breasted,  523. 
Lory,  Papuan,  528. 

Purple  -  capped, 
529. 
Love-Birtl,  536. 
Loxia,  495. 
Luscinia,  286. 
J^yre  Bird,  265. 

Albert's,  268. 

M. 

Macaw,  Blue  and  Yel- 
low, 523. 

Great  Green,  525. 
Macrodipteryx,  125. 
Macropteryx,  181. 
Magpie,  409. 
Mallard,  730. 
Malurns,  274. 
Man-of-Wur  Bird,  762. 
Munakin,    Golden- 
winged,  360. 
Manucode,  418. 
Mareca,  729. 
Martin,  Fairy,  143. 

House,  148. 

Sand,  146. 
Melanerpes,  560. 
Megapodius,  598. 
Meleagris,  619. 
Melierax,  89. 
Meliphaga,  213. 
Mellisuga,  255. 
Melittophagus,  193. 
Melopsittacus,  520. 
Menura,  266. 
Merganser,    Hooded, 
737. 

Red-headed,  737. 
Mergellus,  736. 
Mergus,  736. 
Merlin,  76. 
Merops,  188. 
Microchaera,  245. 
Microglossum,  539. 
Milvago,  50. 
Milvnlus,  853. 
2. 


Milvus,  59. 
Mimus,  325. 
Mino  Bird,  430. 
Mocking  Bird,  383. 
Molothrus,  443. 
Momotus,  156. 
Monal,  624. 
Monasa,  167. 
Monk  Bird.  219. 
Moor-hen,  716. 
Mooruk,  653. 
Morphnus,  40. 
Motacilla,  313. 
Motmot,  156. 

Brazilian,  156. 
Muscicapa,  357. 
Muscivora,  359. 
Musophaga,  499. 
.Mycteria,  685. 
Myzantha,  216. 
Myzanthe,      Fire  - 
breasted,  210. 

N. 

Nacunda  Goatsucker, 

127. 
Nectarinia,  203. 
Neomorpha,  196. 
Neophron,  27. 
Nestor,  545. 
Night- Hawk,  125. 
Nightingale,  285. 
Nightjar,  119. 

Leona,  124. 

Owlet,  117. 

Scissor  -  tailed, 
122, 
Noddy,  755. 
Numenius,  698. 
Numida,  623. 
Nutcracker,  407. 

Clark's,  408. 
Nuthatch,  263. 
Nyctale,  99. 
Nyctea,  96. 
Nycticorax,  677. 
Nyctiomis,  192. 
Nymphicus,  512. 
Nyroca,  734. 

0. 

Ocyphaps,  589. 
Opisthocomus,  502. 
Oreotrochilus,  254. 
Oriole,  Baltimore,440. 

Crested,  442. 

Golden,  845. 

Orchard,  438. 
Oriolus,  346. 
Orthorhynchus,  223. 
Orthotomus,  271. 
Ortolan,  481. 
Ortyx,  631. 
Ostrich,  644. 
Osprey,  41. 
Otis,  661. 
Otocoris,  489. 
Otogyps,  22. 
Otus,  106. 
Ouzel,  Ring,  382. 
Oven  Birds,  259. 
Owl,  Bam,  109. 

Boobook,  98. 

Brown,  104. 


!  Owl,  Burrowing,  97. 
I  Canada,  95. 

j  Coquimbo,  97. 

'  Eagle,  101. 

Great,  101. 

Hawk,  95. 

Little,  99. 

Long-eared,  106. 

Parrot,  548. 

Scops-eared,  100. 

Screech,  109. 

Sliort-eared,  108. 

Short  -  homed, 
108. 

Snowy,  96. 

Tawny,  104. 

Tengraalm's,  99. 

Ural,  106. 

Virginian-eared, 
102. 

White,  109. 

Winking,  98. 
Owlet,  Night  Jar,  117. 
Oxypogon,  241. 
Oyster-catcher,  668. 

P. 

Palaeomia,  517. 
Palamedea,  711. 
Pandion,  41. 
Paradisea,  418. 
Paradise  Bird,    Eme- 
rald, 422. 

Golden,  421. 

Incomparabfe, 
420. 

King.  418. 

Red,  426. 

Superb,  425. 
Pardalotus,  860. 
Paroides,  810. 
Parra,  709. 
Parrakeet,  Blue-band- 
ed Grass,  521. 

Cockatoo,  511. 

Grass,  519. 

Ground,  516. 

Ringed,  617. 

Rose  Hill,  515. 

Yellow  -  bellied, 
518. 

Zebra,  519. 
Parrot,  Carolina,  525. 

Green,  535. 

Grey,  531. 

Owl,  548. 

Phillip    Island, 
544. 

Sea,  748. 
Pawon  Bird,  217. 
Partridge,  625. 

Red-legged,  627. 
Pams,  803. 
Passer,  475. 
Pastor,  433. 

Rose  -  coloured, 
482. 
Payo,  604. 
Peacock,  603. 

Pheasant^  607. 
Peewit.  664. 
Pelecanus,  762. 
Pelican,  761. 

Frigate,  762. 


Penguin,  Crested,745. 

King,  744. 
Perdix,  625. 
Pericrocotus,  368. 
Perais,  57. 
PetaHophora,  248. 
Petrel,  Fulmar,  747. 

Stormy,  746. 
Petrels,  Various,  748. 
Pettichapa,    Greater, 
279. 

Lesser,  281. 
Pezophonis,  516. 
Phaethoriiis,  240. 
Phaiiton,  750. 
Phalaropo,  707. 
Phalaropus,  708. 
Phaps,  589. 
Phanianus,  609. 
Pheasant,  609. 

Golden,  611. 

Impeyan,  624. 

Native,  265. 

Native,  599. 

Heeve's,  610. 

Silver,  613. 
Phileta?ru8,  451. 
Philomachus,  699. 
PhoDuicopterus,  719. 
Phonygaminae,  379. 
Phytotoma,  497. 
Piculet,  Pigmy,  551. 
Picumnus,  651. 
Picus,  553. 
Pie,  Wandering,  389. 
Pigeon,    Bronzewing, 
688. 

Crested,  688. 

Crowned,  591. 

Domestic,  583. 

Nicobar,  591. 

Passenger,  677. 

Tooth-billed,593. 

Topknot,  586. 

Wonga  -  Wonga, 
590. 
Pimlico,  219. 
Pinc-Pinc,  272. 
Pipit,  Meadow,  817. 

Tree,  318. 
Pipra,  361. 
Pitta,    Short  -  tailed, 

821. 
Plant-cutter,  497. 
Plantain-eater,  499. 

Blue,  501. 
Platalea,  680. 
Platycercus,  513. 
Plectropbanes,  484. 
Ploceus,  463. 
Plotus,  757. 
Plover-crest,   De  La- 

lande's,  252. 
Plume  Bird,  Superb, 

198. 
Plume  Bird,  TweWe- 

thread,  198. 
Pochard,  733. 
Podager,  127. 
Podargusj^     Cuvier^s, 

116. 
Plumed,  117. 
Moth  Plumed,  116. 
Tawny  Shouldered, 

116. 


Podicepa,  739. 

Poe  Bird,  217. 

Poker,  Red-headed, 
733. 

Polyborus,  51. 

Polyplectron,  607. 

Poor  Soldier,  219. 

Porphyrio,  716. 

Poultiy,  Domestic, 
616. 

Pratincola,  292. 

Priotelus,  161. 

Prosthemadera,  218. 

Psittacula,  536. 

Psittacus,  531. 

Psophia,  670.   . 

Ptarmigan,  740. 

Pterocles,  641. 

Ptilonorhynchu8,427. 

Ptiloris,  195. 

Puff- Leg,  Copper-bel- 
lied, 233. 

Puffin,  743. 

Purre,  700. 

Pyranga,  462. 

Pyrrhula,  491. 

Q. 

Quail.  629. 

Virginian,  631. 
Querquedula,  732. 
Quiscalus,  436. 

R. 
Rail,  Land,  714. 
Virginian,  718. 
Water,  712. 
Rain  Bird,  666. 
Rallus,  712. 
Raven,  390. 
Razor-Bill,  743. 
Recurvirostra,  697. 
Redbreast,  295. 
Redstart,  298. 
Redwing,  838. 
ReguluB,  275. 
Regulus,    Dalmatian, 

277. 
Rhamphaatos,  508. 
Rhea,  650. 
Rhipidura,  354. 
Rhyncops,  763. 
Rice  Troopial,  449. 
Rifle  Bird,  196. 
Rissa,  761. 
Robin,  295. 
Rock,   Cock  of   the, 

361. 
Roller,      Australian, 
152. 
Garrulous^  152. 
Oriental,  151. 
Rook,  394. 
Ruff,  698. 
RupicoU^  362. 
Ruticilla,  294. 

S. 
Salicaria,  289. 
Sandpiper,  696. 
Green,  695. 
Sarcorhamphus,  13. 
Saurothera,  566. 
Savannah   Blackbird, 
569. 
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Saxicola,  290. 
Scansores,  511. 
Sohizorhis,  601. 
ScissorBill,  753. 
Scolopax,  706. 
Scopa,  673. 
Screamer,      Crested, 
711. 

Horned,  710. 
Scythrops,  571. 
Sea  Pie,  668. 
Scotomis,  123. 
Secretary  Bird,  89. 
Selasphonis,  223. 
Serpentarius,  90. 
Shag.  761. 
Shear  Tail,  Cora*8,233. 

Slender,  232. 
Sheathbill,  642. 
Shieldrake,  729. 
Shoveller,  732. 
Shrike,  372. 

Cunningham's 
Bush,  349. 

Drongo,  369. 

Great  Grey,  372. 

Pied  Crow,  380. 

Piping  Crow,  379. 

Red-backed,  375. 

Vigor's  Bii8h,878. 

Woodchat,  376. 
Sialia,  300. 
Sickle    Bill,    Conda- 

mine's,  244. 
Siskin,  467. 
Sitta,  264. 
Skylark,  485. 
Smew,  736. 
Snake  Bird,  758. 
Snipe,  702. 

Brehm's,  705. 

Brown,  705. 

Great,  702. 

Jack,  705. 
Iled-bi-ea8ted,705. 

Sabine's,  705. 

Sea,  700. 

Summer,  696. 
Snow  Bird,  470. 
Snow-fleck,  484. 
Solan  Goose,  758. 
Somateria,  735. 
Sparrow,  478. 

Hedge,  800. 
Sparrow,  Tree,  476. 

White -throated, 
476. 
Spathura,  236. 
Spatula,  733. 
Spizaotus,  36. 
Spoonbill,  679. 
Starling,  433. 

Red-winged,  447. 
Star- throat,   Angela, 

242. 
Steatomis,  118. 
StercorariuB,  751. 
Sterna,  754. 
Stilt,  697. 
Stint,  700. 


Stipiturus,  274. 
Stonechat,  291. 
Stork,  681. 

Bbick,  682. 
Whale -headed, 
687. 
Strepera,  381. 
Strigops,  548. 
Strix,  111. 
Struthio,  645. 
Sturmis,  435. 
Sun  Angel,  Clarissa, 
245. 
Mars,  244. 
Sun  Bird,  203. 
Collared,  205. 
Fiery-tailed,  203. 
Goalporah,  206. 
Greater-collared , 

205. 
Javanese,  205. 
Malachite,  208. 
Sun-Gem,  252. 
Sumia,  ^5. 
Sumium,  105. 
Swallow,  139. 

Aculeated,  130. 
Australian  Spine- 
tailed,  129. 
Esculent,  137. 
Grey-backed,137. 
Klecho,  130. 
Purple,  147. 
Rufous  -  bellied, 

142. 
Rufous  -  necked, 

143. 
Sea,  754. 
White  -  backed, 

1S7. 
White  •  breasted, 

188. 
Wu^tuled,  144. 
Wood,  369. 
Swan,  Bewick's,  726. 
Black,  727. 
Elk,  726. 
Hooper,  726. 
Immutable,  726. 
Mute,  724. 
Polish,  726. 
Whistling,  726. 
Swift,  Alpine,  181. 
Large  -  winged, 

130. 
White  -  collared, 

183 
White  -  bellied, 
131. 
Sylph,      Blue-tailed, 

251. 
Sylvia,  279. 
Synallaxine  Bird,  260. 

T. 

Tadoma,  729. 
Taha,  453. 
Tailor  Bird,  271. 
Tallegalla,  601. 


Tanager,  Scarlet,  461. 
Tanysiptera,  173. 
Tchitrea,  355. 
Teal,  731. 

Chinese,  728. 
Temnurus,  389. 
Teuuirostres,  194. 
Tern,  754. 
Terns,  Various,  755. 
Tetrao,  633. 
Textor,  455. 
Thalassidroma,  747. 
Thamnophilus,  378. 
Thaumalia,  613. 
Thaumastura,  232. 
Thombill.Columbian, 
237. 
Herran*s,  237. 
Thomtail,    Convers', 
238. 
Popelaire's,  237. 
Thrasaetus,  39. 
Throstle,  340. 
Thrush,   Black-faced, 
344. 
Hermit,  338. 
Missel,  328. 
Sordid,  369. 
Spotted  Ground, 
343. 
Tichodroma,  263. 
I  Timalia,      Chestnut- 
I      capped,  342. 
I  Tinamotis,  643. 
:  Tinamou,Elegant,643. 
Tinnunculus,  81. 
Titling,  Meadow,  317. 
Titmouse,     Bearded, 
310. 
Blue,  308. 
Cole,  309. 
Created,  308. 
Great,  802. 
Long-tailed,  806. 
Marsh,  810. 
Rufous  -  bellied, 

305. 
Yellow -cheeked, 
305. 
Titterel,  698. 
Todus,  154. 
Tody,Great-billed,l  55. 
Green,  154. 
Javan,  154. 
King,  359. 
Topaza,  235. 
Totanus,  695. 
Toucan,  507. 
Touraco,      White- 
crested,  500. 
Tragopan,      Honied, 

618. 
Trainbearer,  251. 
Trichoglossus,  528. 
Tringa.  701. 
Tringoides,  695. 
TrochiluB,  228. 
Troglodytes,  269. 
Trogon,  Mexican,  158. 
Beautiful,  162. 
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Trogon,  Cuba,  161. 

Malabar,  161. 

Massena's,  158. 

Narina,  159. 

Reaplendent.163. 
Troopial,  Cow,  443. 

Rice,  449. 
Tropic  Bird,  756. 

Roseate,  756. 
Tropidorhvnchus, 

219. 
Trumpeter,  670. 
Tryphffina,  248. 
Tue,  217. 
Turacus,  500. 
Turdus,  329. 
Turkey,  619. 

Brush,  601. 

Honduras,  621. 
Turkey-Buzzard,  19. 
Tmnstone,  669. 
Turtle  Dove,  586. 
Turtur,  587. 
Tyrannus,  351. 

U. 

Umbrella  Bird,  415. 
Upupa,  201. 
Uria,  746. 
Urubitinga,  40. 
Urubu,  17. 
Vanellus,  665. 
Vidua,  456. 
Violet  Ear,  Bolivian, 

247. 
Vultur,  21. 
Vulture,  21. 

Alpine,  26. 

Arabian,  21. 

Bearded,  10. 

Black,  17. 

Carrion,  19. 

Egyptian,  26. 

Fulvous,  24. 

Griffin.  24. 

King,  15. 

New       Holland, 
601. 

Pondicherry,  23. 

Sociable,  22. 

W. 

Wagtail,  Grey,  314. 

Pied,  811. 

Ray's,  316. 

White.  314. 

Yellow,  815. 
Wandering  Pie,  889. 
Warbler,      Blackcap 
288. 

Blue-throated, 
297. 

Brake,  282. 

Fan-tailed,  288. 

Garden,  280. 

Grasshopper, 
286. 

Sedge,  287. 


Warbler,  Willow,  281. 

Wood,  282. 
Warrior,  242. 

Black,  241. 
Water-Hen,  716. 
Ousel,  321. 
Wattle   Bird,   Bnuh, 

220. 
Waxwing,  Bohemias, 

363. 
Weaver  Bird,  MahaK, 
452. 
Red-billed.  455. 
Rufous  -  necked, 

454. 
Sociable,  451. 
Taha,  453. 
Whaup,  692. 
Wlieatear.  290. 
Whidah  Bird,  Broad- 
shafted,  456. 
Paradii»e,  456. 
Shaa-tailed,  457. 
Whimbrel.  692. 
Whinchat,  292. 
Whip-Poor-Will,  126. 
Garden,  279. 
Lesser.  282. 
Wigeon,  729. 
I  Wonga-Wonga,  590. 
Woodcock,  706. 
Woodlark,  488. 
Woodpecker,  Downy, 
554. 
Great      Spotted, 

553. 
Gold-winged,5(>L 
Green,  559. 
Ivorv-billed,  558. 
Red-headed.  5e0. 
Woodpigeon,  582. 
Woodquest,  582. 
Woodatar.        Short- 
tailed.  250. 
Yarpell's,  244. 
Wood  Swallow,  Cin^ 
reous,  370. 
j  Wren,  269. 

Emeu,  274. 
Fire-crested.  275. 
Golden  -  cre^ed, 

275. 
Willow,  28L 
Yellow,  281. 
Wryneck,  563. 

X. 

Xanthomi^  4S8. 


YeTlow-ammer,  4Sfl. 
Yphantes.  441. 
Yunx,  568. 


Zonotrichia,  47S. 
Zopilote,  17. 
Zosteropa,  311. 


